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LUCAYAN ARTIFACTS FROM THE BAHAMAS 
By THEODOOR DE BOOY 


See noteworthy artifacts were found on the Bahama 
islands during the year 1912 by the expedition sent out by 
George G. Heye; Esq.. of New York City, in the interest of 
the Heye Museum. — This expedition was in the Bahamas from June 
until December, 1912, investigations being carried on chiefly from 
a sailing vessel, through which medium the various islands were 
visited. It is not the purpose of this brief article to describe the 
manner m which the work was conducted, but it may be well to 
state that it is practically impossible in the Bahamas to cover the 
many islands and cays tnless one either owns or charters a sailing 
craft of some description, as the voyages of the mail schooners from 
Nassau are uncertain and at intervals of froni two weeks to two 
months, and even then one cannot visit the uninhahited cays. 

To date, practically the only wooden objects found in the 
Bahamas and in the Greater Antilles are idols and the well-known 
and characteristic stools (dudes or sillas), no wooden objects of a 
strictly utilitarian character being im any collection from these 
regions, if one excepts two bowls‘or platters now in the library at 
Grand Turk (Turks and Caicos islands). The writer is not inclined 
to classify diihos other than as ceremonial objects, despite the many 
contentions 10 the contrary. From the accounts of Las Casas and 
Herrera, these objects were held in high esteem by the Ciboneys and 
other pre-Columbian tribes, and it is a to. be believed that the 
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FIG. 12— Wooden paddle f 
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J aborigines would have given so much 


care to the fashioning of a piece of wood 
when a burnt-out log would have served 
the purpose of a. seat equally well. The 
[ew duhos in existence are made of 


| madeira, a species of wood related to 


mahogany, hard to work and undoubrt- 
edly valuable to the Ciboneys, consider- 
ing the few large madeira trees that are 
found: in the Bahamas. In fact, it is 


| more than likely that the duhos were 


imported from the larger islands (Haiti 
and Porto Rico), as it would be difficult 
to find a tree of sufficient size in the 
Bahamas to permit the manufacture of 


| one of these stools, A lew wooden cas- 


suva-graters and a planting dibble have 
been found in Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
and while all these objects and the 
many references made to them by the 
early chroniclers assure us that the pre- 
Columbian inhabitants were expert wood- 
workers, itis to be regretted that so little 
material of this kind has survived. Tak- 
ing the climatic conditions into consider- 
ation, however, it je nor surprising that 
ao few artifacts of wood have survived 
the ravages of time, and it would appear 
safe to state that such objects as liave 
survived are invariably fashioned from 
madeira, cedar, and lignum-vitae. 

In view of the fact that so few wooden 
objects are known from these regions, or 
even from the Greater Antilles, a canoe- 
paddle, found on. Mores island, deserves 
firat mention, While working in the Ba- 
hamas, the author visited Mores island, 
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one of the cayson the Little Bahama bank. This cay is inhabited by 
about twenty negro families, who are engaged in the sponge industry. 
The Mores islanders have the reputation of being the worst negroes 
in the Bahamas, and their destitution is most abject, Mores island 
is literally honeycombed with caves, some of which are being 
regularly worked for guano, which is sold to the neighboring 
islanders for fertilizer. The author visited several of these caves, 
some of which had not hitherte been entered. In one of them it 
was his good fortune to find the canoe-paddle referred to, a specimen 
of special anthropological value as it is the only one of its kind known 
to the author, 

The paddle (fig. 1) is fashioned out of a single piece of 
cedar, and may be described as consisting of a crosspiece, a shaft, 
anda blade, The paddle isin good condition, and the workmanship 
asa whole is excellent. It was found ona shelf in the cave and was 
covered only by a slight deposit of guano dust, The fact that the 
paddle is of cedar accounts for it not having been attacked by 
wood-boring insects, and as the cave in which it was found is adry 
one, it was not subjected to decay. The crosspiece is 4/4 inches 
(11.5 cm.) long and 1*$ inch (3.5 em.) thick. There i$ à small 
knob on the underside of the crosspiece, near each end, evidently 
designed to afford a better hold. The shaft is 2 feet (61 cm.) long 
and thickens toward the blade-end, the diameter being 15/16 inch 
(24 cm.) at the top and 114 inch (3.8 em.) at the point where the 
shaft broadens into the blade. The blade has a length of 2 feet 
?4 inch (62.8 cm.), is 614 inches (16 em.) broad at the widest 
point, whence it tapers gradually toa width of 144 inch (3-2 cm) 
at the extremity. The end of the blade is rounded, but whether 
or not the paddle originally had a sharp point cannot be determined. 
The blade is 5$ inch (1.5 cm.) thick at the widest point, and i6 inch 
(r2 cm.) at tlie tip. The shaft merges gradually into the blade, 
and four simple, angular lines are shown on each side as orna- 
mentation, which also serve to let the thickness of the shaft taper 
down by even steps to the thickness of the blade, The total length 
of the paddle is 4 feet 234 inches (129 cm.). 

In Mallery’s monograph on Picture-writing of the American 
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Indians! there is an illustration of some petroglyphs found in a 
cave оп Ruin cav in the Bahamas and figured by Lady Blake. 
In this group of petroglyphs (fig. 2) is one that appears to be an 





Fic, z—Penoglypha on Bim my. (Alter Malleiy:) 
exact representation of the type of paddle found on Mores island, 
Mr L. G. K. Brace, a botanist of Nassau, has visited the Rum Cay 
cave and mentioned the picture of the paddle to the writer, who 
had no opportunity te visit the island in order to inspect it. The 


iar 





Fic. 4.—indinn paddling uw canoe, [After Oviedo.) 


size of these petroglyphs is not given in the memoir referred to, 
An old illustration from Oviedo also figures one of the- aboriginal 
canoes and paddles (fig. 3), and he mentions that the canoes were 


LTenih Amnual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 130. 
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propelled by wooden oars (makes) that were provided with a cross- 
piece at one end and a blade at the other. 

Another wooden artifact was added to the Heye Museum by 
the gift of a duho, or wooden stool, found in a small, open cave at 
Spring point on Acklins island, covered by the débris of a large slab 
of limestone that had fallen from the roof of the cave. А negro 
hunter had taken shelter in this cave during a rainstorm, and 
observing one of the legs of the duho protruding from the débris, 
recovered it and carried it to the nearest white man, a Mr Darrell, 
who in turn presented it to Dr F. A, Holmes, a physician of Nassau. 





Кто, 4.— Wooden duho irom Acklins and. 


Dr Holmes gave it ta the author, who, accompanied by Mr C. V. 
Spicer, a member of the expedition, visited the cave in which the 
specimen had been found, but they were not successful in finding 
any more material. 

The duho (fig. 4) stands 514 inches (13.3 cm.) high, is 9 inches 
(22.8 cm.) wide at one end and 8 inches (20.3 cm.) at the other. 
Both ends are broken off near the legs, and judging from the stools 
of like type in other collections, the broad end may have sloped 
upward as a back, while the narrower end probably terminated 
im the representation of the head of a turtle or a human being. 
The aggregate length of the seat is 914 inches (23.4 cm.); the legs 
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are s inches (12.6 cm.) high. Two of the legs are in good condition, 
but tlie other two are partly destroyed. "The bottom of the seat is 
smooth add shows excellent workmanship: the top is very rough and 
has evidently been exposed to the weather and to the ravages ol 
ants and other insects. The diameter of the two perfect legs is 
2 inches (5.1 cm.). 

A third object of interest is a fractured ceremonial celt (hg. 5) 
from Mariguana island. Although in fragmentary condition, this 
object shows clearly what the orig- 
inal outlines must have been, and it 
may be included among the best ex- 
amples of prehistoric stonework from 
the Bahamas. The celt is 215 inches 
(6.4 cm.) at the widest point, and the 
length of the figure is 435 inches (11.4 
em.) from the forehead to the toes. 
Judging from celts of similar form, 
this specimen was originally about 7 
inches. (18 cm.) long. The celt is 
petaloid and is made of a green, slate- 
like stone, possibly of volcanic origin. 
It was found by a negro farmer in the 
bush in the vicinity ef the "Betsey 
Bay” settlement on the west coast 
of Mariguana, and was taken home 
by the finder. Ti seems tò have re- 
posed in his cabin for several years, 
and the "Indian baby," as the negro 
called it, was finally given to his in- 
fant daughter as a toy, with rhe in- 
evitable result thatit was broken. With the ald.of a few children 
the author was successful in discovering two of the fragments in 
the negro's vard. It is regretted that the remaining pieces could 
not be recovered. 

The figure on the celt is shown in à seated posture and i$ carved 
in low relief. The knees and arms point inward and the hands 





Fit. §—Cereeunial cele from Alari- 
piang [Еши]. 
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rest under the chin. The body itself is not shown. The fingers 
and toes are represented by shallow grooves. The head is indicated 
by a carved circle, of which, owing to the fact that the top of the 
celt is missing, not more than half can be seen, However, the right 
ear is still shown outside the circle. The eves and mouth are cut 
in intaglio; the nose and the right eyebrow are in low relief. It is 
especially regretted that the top of the head is broken off, for it 
would be interesting to ascertain whether or not a feather head- 
dress of any kind had been represented, This would have served 
as a Valuable basis of comparison with the two or three similar 
specimens known. 


Tes Have Muse. 
МЕМ Хок Сиу 


PETROGLYPHS REPRESENTING THE IMPRINT OF THE 
HUMAN FOOT 


By DAVID 1. BUSHNELL, Je 


JETROGLYPHS representing various signa and symbols, 

— Pirdsand other animals, and the footprints of birds, beasts, 

and human beings, are met with throughout America. Of 

these, the last type is one of the most interesting, and it is for the 

purpose of showing their wide distribution that the present article 
has been prepared. 

“Footprints” are usually found near water-courses. The best 
examples are isolated, dissociated from other figures, Again they 
are mingled with a group of carvings, But the first class appears 
to constitute a distinct type. These curious figures have been 
traced from below the falls of James river, near Richmond, across 
the mountains and down the valley of the Ohio to the Mississippi. 
Crossing the Mississippi, they are found in Missouri and Oklahoma. 
Other examples have been discovered near the upper waters of the 
Missouri and the Mississippi. 

“By the Falls of James River upon Colonel Byrd's Land, there lyes 
a Rock which I have seen, about a Mile from the River, wherein are 
fairly imprest several Marke like the Footsteps of a gigantick Man, 
each Step heing about five Foot asunder: These they aver to be the Track 
of their God." 

This was written before the year 1705, and it is of additional 
interest to know that the pictographs were still recognized and 
faintly visible a century and a half later.* 

Two or more similar figures are known to be on the surface of 
a rock in the North fork of the Rivanna, about five miles northeast 
of the University of Virginia; however, they have not been seen 
fora long period, and now rest beneath a deposit of sand and gravel. 
Several persons living in the vicinity remember having seen them 

! Beverley, Robert, The History of Virginia, London, 1722; p. 183. 

! Howhon, R. R,, Mistery of ыы ыы 1848, vol. 1, p. 117. 
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during a period of low water many years ago. This point is within 
three miles of the site of the mound opened and described by 
Thomas Jefferson just before the Revolution. 

An interesting group of petroglyphs existed, and may yet exist, 
about two miles south of Brasstown, Clay county, North Carolina, 
in the extreme southwestern corner of the state. They were thus 
described in a letter written by Silas Dinsmore to Governor Blount, 
dated Oostinahli, January 2, 1796: 

"Un my return from Smith Caroling, | paid a visit to the Enchanted 
Mountain, about two miles south of Brasstown, on the borders of Ten- 
nessee, to examine the muuch famed curiosities on the rocks, and waa 
pleased to find that report. so happily coincided with reality. There are 
on several rocks a number of impressions resembling the tracks of 
turkies, bears, horses, and human beings, аз visible and perfect as they 
could be made on snow or sand, The latter ate remarkable for having 
uniformly six. tees each, only one excepted, ... Qne of these tracks 
was very large, the length of the foot 16 inches, the distance of the 
extremes af the outer toes 13 inches, the proximate breadth behind the 
toes seven inches, the diameter of the heel-ball five. . ; , Some of the 
Cherokees entertain un opinion that it always rains when any person 
visits the place." 

If it be true that certain figures of this group were intended to 
represent the imprint of horses’ feet, it is of great importance. 
As horses were unknown to the Indians until the coming of Euro- 
peans, the carvings must necessarily have been made since the 
advent of the Spaniards. The route followed by DeSoto, during 
the months of May and June, 1540, passed within a few miles of 
this spot, and it isa well known fact that the Indians were awed by 
the unknown and wonderful beasts, the horses, belonging to the 
expedition, It would therefore be characteristic of the people to 
portray the tracks of these strange creatures. The horse-tracks 
represented on the rock appear to have been enlarged in proportion 
to the size of the figure of the human footprint, the dimensions 
given being 8 by to inches. 

Petroglyphs of like character are met with along the hanks of 
the Ohio, and it is probable that many exist of which no account is 
obtainable. 

Morse, Jediidiah, The American (Unirerial Geography, Bouton, 1802, р. 672. 
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"'Egot-print rocks, so called, are at the foot of the bluff, at 
the edge of the low river bottom just south of the Ohio, in Union 
county, Kentucky. At this point the road leads to the Shawnee- 
town ferry. This is a mass of sandstone which rises above the 
surface atan angle of 24", and upon the surface are various Carvings 
representing the foot prints of men, of birds, and of quadrupeds." 

Several examples of "footprints" occur on the surface of a 
mass of red sandstone about three miles northeast of Wickliffe, 
Ballard county, Kentucky, at a point near the mouth of the Ohio. 
Orie is said to measure 12 inches in length, another 8 inches. 

Similar carvings have been discovered at different localities in 
Ohio. Near the town of Barnesville, Belmont county, two groups 
were found, each covering a space of several equare feet. Among 
the various figures represented were examples of the human foot- 
print, some large, others small? Isolated specimens may occur. 
Other groups, including similar figures, are mentioned as existing 
near Independence, Cuyahoga county;* near Amberst, Lorain 
county; Wellsville, Columbina county; and “оп Ње surface of a 
sandstone rock, lying on the banks of the Muskingum River.’ 


On the left bank of Illinois river, below the town of Naples, 
in Scott county, was a rock-shelter that evidently had been fre- 
quented by Indians during comparatively recent times. At one 
place within this shelter a group of petroglyphs had been carved 
upon the surface of the stone. These represented the tracks of 
birds, signs or symbols of various sorts, and the imprint of the 
human foot. These represented the foot as having six toes, and 
suggest the figures on the rocks near Enchanted mountain, above 
alluded tao. 


i Con E Tn in Seventh Ananal Report of ihe Genlogicel Surrey of. Indiana. 1875. 
p. 29. 

t Ward, James W., Sculptured Rocks. Belmont County, Ohio, in Journal of the 
Anthropological Imatiiute of New Fork, vol. т, 1891-1872, pp. 57-54. 

i Whittlesey, Charles, Amcient Earth Forts of the Cuyahoga Valley, Ohio, Cleveland, 
1831. p. 18. 

‘Mallery, Garrick. Pictographs of the North American Indians, in Fourth Annual 
Report of ihe Bursan of Ethnology, Washington. 1880, pp- 21-22. 

|! Henderson, TJ. Gu Aboriginal Remal near Naples Ilinois, in Smilksomium 
Report for 1552, p. 770. 
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Two caves, or, as they should probably be described, rock- 
shelters, in Monroe county, Minois, not far from the Mississippi, 
contained similar carvings. These were described by Professor 
Rau in a communication to the American Ethnological Society 
of New York, and the account was printed in the Bulletin of that 
Society for October, 1861. One of these is described as having 
shown a "square heel and the toes of equal length, and terminating 
in a line." In the same county, near the town of Waterloo, is à 
cave, on the bottom of which are three or four “footprints” having 
the toes spread in a marked manner, In this respect they differ 
from the majority of the known examples.! 

Like carvings, similarly placed on the bottom of a cave, have 
been found near Saline river, in Ste Genevieve county, Missouri, 
a few miles west of the Mississippi, and just south of Monroe 
county, Illinois, At a meeting of the American Ethnological 
Society, held during January, 1861, E. G. Squier "read extracts 
from the 51, Genevieve County Plaindealer, (Mo.,) of a recent date." 
The article was in part as follows: 

"Higher up on the Saline is a cavern. . . . Entering the mouth of 
the cave a short distance, we discovered foot-prints of a pappoose just 
commencing to walk, There are three distinct marks, The child was 
walking, and the first step was with its right foot, the next with its 
left, then again came the right, There ia near by a very large foot-print 
ola man. Turkey-tracks and several other very singular things can һе 
seen very distinctly. There is also the outline of an eagle cut into the 
rock. ‘The work i# neatly executed.” 

Numerous examples of the form of petroglyphs under consider- 
ation were formerly to be met with along. the bluffs of Jefferson 
county, Missouri, and northward on the river bank near and within 
the city of St Louis. ‘Three depressions in a mass of red sandstone, 
near Herculaneum, were pointed out by an old inhabitant, who 
described them as once having been very distinct representations 
of human footprints. The stone is at the side of a road, and the 
surface has been greatly washed and worn away. Referring to the 
upper stratum of limestone in the vicinity of Herculancum, School- 


1 Mentioned in à personal letter from Dë F. A. Glasgow, ol St Louis- 
i Bulletin of ihe American Eihnological Society, vol, 1, New. York. 18561, pp. 49-50. 
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cralt wrote: "The supposed prints of human feet, at this place, now 
preserved in the outer chimney-wall of Mr Honey, were originally 
quarried from this stratum, as well as the more striking impressions 
formerly to be seen at St Louis." 

A rather small ‘footprint’ was discovered near Kimmswick, 
Jeflerson county, Missouri. It was cut in the upper exposed 
surface of the limestone cliff shown at the extreme right in plate 
„а, Тһе block of stone, as removed, is represented in b. This 
was obtained by the writer and presented tà the Peabody Museurn 
of Harvard University. The petroglyph represents the impression 
of the left foot; its extreme length is 7 inches: spread of toes, 344 
inches. At the foot of the cliff was a saline spring, and within the 
distance of a hundred yards were several groups of stone graves 
and an important village site. Rock creek, flowing past the 
village site, entered the Mississippi about two miles beyond. Sev- 
eral hundred feet below the mouth of the creek, on the immediate 
bank of the Mississippi, were two very clearly defined “foot- 
prints," "They were examined during the summer ol 1901, but 
within the following. year they were removed, by whom it was 
not possible to learn. One represented tlie impression of the entire 
foot; the second, which followed the first, represented a part of 
the foot, including the toes. The distance between the toes of 
the two figures was about 18 inches. The length of the full example 
was about 1016 inches. Both figures represented Impressions of 
the night foot, and were directed northward, 

The members of Long's expedition, while in St Louis during 
the early part of Tune, 1819, had occasion to examine certain 
footprints,” 

"The horizontal strata of limestone which underlay the town of 
Saiut Louis and the surrounding country, have strongly attracted. the 
attention of the eurious, on account of having been found in one or two 
instances, to contain distinct impressions of the human foot. There is 
now in the possession of. Mr. Rapp, of the Society of the Harmonites, a 





i S&hooleralt, Henry R., Traces ie the Central Portions of ike. Mízsisrippé Valley, 
New Vork. 1825, p. 374. 

! Bushnell, D. L. ]z., Priniitive Salkt-Making in the Mississippi Valley, pt. 1, Man, 
гапт £go, 13: pi. Tt, ibid., 1908; 35. 
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stone, which hae upon it» surface, marks that appear to have been 
formed by the naked feet of some human being, who was standing upon 
it while in a plastic stute; also an irregular line, apparently traced by a 
stick or wand, held in the hand of the same person. This stone was 
taken from the slope of the immediate hank of the Mississippi below 
the range of the periodical floods.” 4 

This stone was taken by its owner to Indiana, and two years 
later Schoolcraft wrote: 


“Belore leaving Harmony, our attention was particularly directed 
to a tabular mass of limestone, containing two apparent prints or im- 
pressions of the naked human foot. This stone was carefully preserved 





Fit. 6.— Mock of limertone tearing petmglyphs, removed irom- St Louis Mos, 
tko Harmony, Isil, (Alter Schonlvraft.) 

in an open area, dpan the premises of Mr. Rappe, by whom it had 
previoudy been conveyed from the banks of the Mississippi, at Sr. 
Louis," * 

Schooleraft's illustration of this example is shown in figure 6, 

Some very interesting examples of “footprints” were found by 
Dr William. Jones near Salt creek, in the Seminole Nation, Okla- 
homa, and were later removed to the American Museum of Natural 


Jones Exin, sitcom! of de Exrpelition .. . onder ihe (чиптин 0/ Миў» 
Stephen Af, Long, Philadelphia, 1823, vol 1; Ир. 50-57. 
* Sehoolcraft, op, cir. pp- 1273-7179 
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History, New York City. The largest of the five carvings was 
slightly less than 12 inches in length, and was 5 inches in width; 
the smallest was a little more than # inches in length and 3 inches 
in width. The greatest depth was one-quarter inch. Three figures 
represent the impressions of the right foot, two the impressions of 
the left foot. The ridges separating the toes are clearly and 
sharply defined. The material is sandstone. 

Specimens in the National Museum were described some years 
ago as follows: 


“On two of thege slabs, which have been completely cut out of the 
rock, may be seen, respectively, two impressions of feet represented as 
being covered with moccasins of a pattern still in use among the Sioux 
and other western tribes, The slabs cansist of sandstone .. . and were 
obtained from the banks of the Missouri River." [The third example] 
“is a Mattish block of quartzite (probably a boulder), which bears on 
one of its flat sides the impression of a naked foot, each toe being dis- 
tinctly marked by a cavity of proportionate depth, The foot is eur- 
rounded by a numberof cup-shaped depressions. This relic was obtained 
in Gasconade County, Missouri,""* 


An oval mass of sandstone, bearing the representations of the 
imprints of two feet, one right, the other left, and both wearing 
moccasins, was found some years ago near the Gasconade river, 
in the southern part of Missouri. This specimen is now in the 
collection of the Missouri Historical Society. 

“Footprints” have also been discovered on a limestone bowlder, 
on the banks of the upper Missouri, near Forest City, Potter county, 
South Dakota? 

A group of carvings evidently intended to represent human hands 
and feet was discovered on an exposed ledge of sandstone near 
Trempeleau, Wisconsin* These are merely outlines, and in this 
- Баш Скайев, ‘The Archiological Collections of the United ‘States National 
Museum, Srditasonian Contributions lo Aaowledge, pub, no. 237. Washington, 1816, 
Ж E: Thomas, Cyrus, Catalogue of Prehistorie Works East ol the Rocky Mountains, 
Bulletin rz. Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 2491, p. 195. 

! Lewis, T. Hi, Sculptured Rock at Trempeleuu, Wisconsin, in American Naturalist, 
September, 1855. 
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respect agree more closely with the petroglyphs found in the 
eastern section of the country. But it is a curious fact that "foot- 
prints" are often represented in intaglio when other figures of the 
group are in outline. Examples are found at Millsborough, Wash- 
ington county, Pennsylvania, on the banks of the Monongahela, 
and near Morgantown, Monongalia county, West Virginia.’ These 
latter are excellent examples of Algonquian petroglyphs, 

Various groups of carvings, in which the human footprint is 
represented, are met with in different parts of the country, occurring 
as far west as California, but the isolated “footprints” appear to 
be confined to a more limited area. They are evidently in some way 
associated with water or water-courses, as all examples known to 
the writer are, or have been, found near the bank of some stream. 
Similar petroglyphs undoubtedly exist along the bluffs bordering 
the Ohio, the Mississippi, and other streams ol lesser magnitude, 
The writer would be pleased to learn of all auch specimens. 


LNTVERSITY, VIRGINIA 


= ! Mallery, Garrick, op. cit., pp. 324—226. 


IZAMAL AND ITS CELESTIAL PLAN! 
Bv STANSBURY HAGAR 
|. DreschIPTION 


"Y HE modern town of Izamal, in the north-central part of 
Yucatan, is built on the site of Itzamal, an ancient theocratic 
center of the Maya dedicated to the deity Yizamna. The 

earliest mention of the ruins is found in the work of Landa, who 
wrote in 1566, forty-five years after the Spanish conquest of the 
peninsula. He describes these ruins first, and more fully than 
any others, and seems to have regarded them as the most important 
in Yucatan. Не says: 

"As far the edifices of VYivamal, there are eleven of twelve, but no 

one knows who built any of them! .. . These edifices of Ytramal were 
eleven or twelve in all, although this one (described below) waa the 
largest; and they are very close to each other. There is no memory of 
their builders, who seem to have been the first (inhabitants of the 
country). They are situated eight leagues irom the ocean in a very 
beautiful location znd in a fertile and thickly populated region." 
Here at Ytramal ümongst other buildings there is one of such height 
as to inspire awe... . There were twenty steps, of more than two 
large palms ia height and a. pülm and a third in width; and the edifice 
itself has a height of over one hundred feet. These steps ure of very 
large and excellently cut stones, although they are already much defaced 
and injured by time and storme Around the building in a semi-circle 
extends a wall of perfect workmanship, and great solidity, about nine 
feet high, one projecting cornice of very beautiful stones throughout, 
above which the edifice rises until it reaches the terrace at the top of the 
first flight of stairs.''* 

'An elaboration of a paper read at the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Baltiinerg, 1099. 

3 Diego ile Landa. Relación de fos cores dé Vucatón, Brameur de Bourbourg ed.. 
рр: 22. 13. 

4 [hildl., pp. 333-331. 

* qhid., pp. 328, 329. 
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It does not seem possible now to identify this structure with 
any particular building, but it was probably a type of those upon 
the mounds of Izamal. 

Concerning the- history of Izamal, Landa saye that its priests, 
called Chel, were believed to be descendants of a daughter of the 
chief of the twelve priests of Mayapan and a young noble, Achchel. 
They were in constant atrife against the two noble houses of the 
Cocomes and Xius, with whom they divided the control of Yucatan.! 
Brasseur calls the place preeminently а sacerdotal city, which far 
this reason must have had great authority in Yucatan. Lizana, 
writing sixty years after Landa, found the remains of only five 
temples at Izamal, but he gives a detailed description of four of 
these which reveals the basie plan of this sacred city.. He ваув:? 


“There are in this town of Ytzamal five very lofty and sacred pyra- 
mids or mounds built entirely of hard stone; with foundations and retain- 
ing walls which serve to support the edifice above, but no edifice is seen 
today entire, though traces of what they were are observable in ane 
situated towards the south, The ancient inhabitants had an idol, the 
moat renowned that they possessed, called Vtzmateul, which signifies 
‘He who receives antl possesses the virtue or the spirit (rozio, dew) or 
the nature of heaven.’ This idol had no other name, or, at least, no one 
gave him any other, because they say that he was a king, a great lard 
of thisland, who was obeyed asa-sonof the gods: When he was asked 
his rame or who he was he spoke only these words: ' Ytzen caan, vtzen 
muyal,' which signifies 'T am the (spirit or the) dew of heaven and of 
the clouds." 

"This king having dled. they erected altars in his honor; he was an 
oracle and we shall eee farther on how and why another temple was 
erected to him. — When this divine king lived, people consulted lim as to 
events which were to happen in far distant regions, and he informed 
them about these and other future events — The dead were also carried 
to him and they say that he brought them back to life and that he also 
healed the sick, and so they held him in great veneration, aa 

“In heathen times these came Tidians erected another altar and 
temple to this Ytzmat-ul, their king and false god. They placed in it 

ibit.. pp. 50-59. 

1! Lizana, Hídoria de Yucatan, Museo Naclonal, Mexico, 1895. cap. tit; Brasseur 
ed., pp. 152-362. 
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the figure of a hand to recall the memory of him, for they say that it was 
on that spot that they brought to him those who were dead and those 
who were ill and he restored them to life and health by touching them 
with his hand. "This temple was the one towards the west, and they 
named it Kab-ul, which signified 'the Working Hand,' There they 
offered liberal alms and they brought presents thither; people made 
pilgrimages to it from all directions, on which account they built four 
roads or highways towards: the cardinal points, which extended to the 
extremities of the country as far as Tabasco, Guatemala and Chiapas. 
Remains of these roads can still be seen in many places. Such was the 
number of people who came to these oracles of Ytzmat-ul and Kab-ul,! 
on account of which they had made these roads. 

“They had another sacred mound or hill towards the marth, which 
is now the highest; it is called Kinich-Kakmo, because there was upon 
its summit a temple with an idol called by that name, which means in 
our language 'Sun with visage like rays of fire,' and it (the fire) descended 
at noon to burn the sacrifice, in the same manner. as the ara with its 
many colored plumes descends in its flight. 

“Much reverence was shown for this god or idol and they say that 
when there was great mortality or a pestilence or other public calamities, 
all went to him, men and women alike, carrying a great number of 
presents to offer to him, and then, in sight of all, a-fire descended (аз | 
have said) at noon and consumed the sacrifice, Then the priest announced 
to them what would happen concerning the subject about which they 
desired information, such as diseases, famine or death, and, alter that, 
they became acquainted with the good or evil fortune to come, although 
sometimes the event was contrary to what had been announced to them: 

"There was another pyramid, still called by the natives Papp-Hol- 
Chac. Thisis the one on which the monastery of our father Saint Francis 
has been built, and this name signifies in Spanish ‘House of Heads and 
Lightnings, for the priests af the gods dwelt in it who were respected 
and regarded as lords; they punished and rewarded amd were served with 
the most complete abedience; it was there that they declared their oracles 
which were believed so completely that nothing incredible could issue 
from their mouths. Gn the other hand these priests were, and still are, 
called in the Maya language Ahkin, a word which comes from Kinyah, 
which signifies ‘to cast lots or draw presages.' For, as the priests of 
former times drew presages from their sacrifices when they wished to 
ascertain or declare the things which were asked of them they were 
called Alakin. ... 

The original тебе ТЫ, 
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"There was-another pyramid which was the house and dwelling of 
a great captain named Hunpictok and it is situated between the south 
and west. The name of this captain signifies in Spanish ‘the captain 
who has an army of eight thousand lances! because the lance and arrow 
points with which they fought in time of war were kept there; his office 
was of the greatest importance and the army served to keep the vassala 
in submission and to compel them to maintain the king or deity and 
the priests, as well as to defend the subjects of this realm and to guard 
their temples, Such were the most famous oracles of Ytzmat-ul or 
Ytzamul, as it is mow called." | 


In recent times Izamal has been visited by Stephens, Norman, 
Le Plongeon, Charnay, and Holmes, who give general descriptions 
of the ruins and more detailed accounts of the few sculptures." 
Charnay counted twenty pyramids, more or less, showing that the 
eleven or twelve mentioned by Landa must have formed a Special 
group probably differentiated from the others because they possesse: 
in common a symbolism peculiar to them. 





П. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SYMBOLISM 

Lizana's description of the ruins indicates an undefined central 
space from which four roads extended toward the cardinal points 
to the extremities of the country. In various directions Írom 
this central space were located five of the eleven or twelve edifices 
mentioned by Landa, resting upon the summit of pyramidal mounds 
typical of Mexico and Central America. All of them bore the 
name of the deity Itzamna, yet each had its special name and 
attributes. It seems difficult to explain this unless we regard 
Itzamna as a name of the Cosmic Spirit which is the ultimate 
divinity of ancient America, and the other names as special mani- 
festations. Toward the north stood the highest mound, as all 
writers agree, and upon it rested the temple of Kinich Kakmo, Sun 
Eye, Ara of Fire, who was represented by a human figure in the 
act of sacrifice pointing a finger toward a ray from the mid-day sun, 
а Stephens, Incidenis of Trasel im Yucatan: Norman, Rambles ia Ғшсамн; Сһатпау, 
Ma Derniére Expedition ay Yucatan in Le Tour dw Monde, Paria, 1886, pp. 278-383; 
Le Plongeon, Queen Moo, p. 196; Holmes, Ancient Cities of Mexico, Field Columbian 
Muscum Pub, pp. 97-100; Mme Le Flongeon in Proc. Amer, Amiig. Soc, 1875, pp. 
88-96, 
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as if to draw a spark wherewith to kindle the sacred fire. Іп (һе 
Mexican figurative symbolism, eyes are very generally employed 
to express radiating light, especially that of stars. Stars shooting 
down from the night sky are thus designated. On a temple in the 
Borgiano codex the sun is symbolized Бу ап cve- surrounded by 
radiating eyes. This is the sun eye, Kinich* As Kinich Ahau, 
Lord of the Sun Eye, Cogolludo calls this deity the greatest god of 


all, regarding Ytzamna ss his son? 
Like the eye, the fiery ara was a solar symbol. Dr Seler defines 
it as a particular conception of the sun god. The ara is the macaw, 


a species of parrot with brilliant fiery plumage, apparently identical 
in syinbolism with the red guacamaya, called by the Zapotec 
"picture or reflection of the sun." Concerning the fiery ara, 
Lizana adds: 


“As for its rave (those of the sun), some poets call them hair or 
golden plumes, alluding, it seems, to the reference which the indigenes 
make to the solar rays when adoring the varicolored plumage of the ara, 
and when causing their offerings to be consumed (by fire). [I indeed 
believe that they symbolize in this manner the burning of the woods and 
the drying up of vegetation, occasioned by the intense heat of the solar 
rays, since this was their only means of burning (the waste growth) in 
preparation for the next sowing: the only plough at their service,'* 

Brasseur further explains that the statement refers to the Maya 
custom of setting fire to the parched woods and underbrush and 
sowing their seed in the ashes after the first rain. This indicates 
the connection of the fiery ara with the burning heat of the sun at 
the time of the June solstice. In fact the uinal or twenty-day 
period beginning at the solstice was called Cumku, “noise of an 
explosion heard in the distance, such as is caused by the cracking of 
the (dry soil in the) swamps at the approach of the rainy season or 
by the reverberation of thunder in distant storms . . . "* The 
Maya new-fire festival was held under Pop, the uinal following 
_ iBancroft, Natíre Racer, tt, p. 404. 

t Seler in Bull, 25, Bur. Amer. Eihnalogy, pp. 311, 313. 

! Hisoria Ше Ywealan, p. 196. 


à ibid, cap. ro; Brasseur ed., p. 360. note 3. 
s Pio Peres ln Landa. p. 352. 
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Cumku, and in the ritual of the supplementary days between these 
uinals an angel was thought to descend from the sky to receive the 
sacrifices—probably a reference to the fiery ara! Moreover, the 
ara head, or the tortoise head which resembles it, is the particular 
symbol of the June solstice and of Kayab, the uinal preceding 
Cumku. To this period pertain the day signs Cauac and Ahau, 
Music and Lord. "The former name appears also in the hieroglyph 
of the deity Kinich Ahau. It signifies descending fire, and is so 
represented in the Codex Corresianus. The latter name doubtless 
refers to the Lord of the Sun Eye, The corresponding Zapotec 
day sign is Lao or Loo, Eye: and in Guatemala, Ayotl, Tortoise, 
symbol of the June solstice, precedes it, One species of. Mexican 
tortoise actually has upon its shell a yellow radiate figure suggestive 
of the sun." On page 40 of the Dresden codex the ara or tortoise 
deity carries in his hands an upright and inverted tarch to represent 
the northern and southern course of the sun touching at the June 
solstice.! And in the spear-throwers group (page 46) Cancer is 
represented by a fiery head from which fames are issuing, In the 
Mexican codices there are a number of drawings depicting the 
descent of the sun bird and others on the altar in the solstitial 
temple, 

The deity of the eye of light is represented on a sculptured slab 
at Santa Lucia Cozumalhualpa with flames issuing from his arms, 
and he is plunging head-first from the sky. Directly below him 
is a priest gazing upward at the descending figure while he holds 
in his right hand a basin-like object, upon which appears the head 
of an ara. His head-dress consists of an eve with three pointed 
rays, behind which are feathers. Beneath the right elbow of the 
celestial figure this eye seems to be repeated in miniature, and 
[rom it two objects, perhaps flames, descend upon a square symbol 
similar to the Mexican Zalli, "earth." "This suggests the fame- 
like figure which projects from the head of the Tlaloc, who repre- 

! See Landa, p. 216. 

* Seler, ор. єй. р- $3. 

! Seler, Ibid, p. 354. 

! See Fürstemunn, ЊЫ., р. 423. 

зат. ор. вы. рр. мт, ив 
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sents the Etzalqualiztli festival under Cancer, in the Humboldt 
picture-writings, The left hand of this Cozumalhualpa figure 
terminates in a tiger paw which seems to identify him as the repre- 
sentative of the Tiger-paw deity, and an inverted tiger-skin appears 
behind him. Facing the priest is a smaller human figure who 
holds a smaller basin and points to the zenith with one finger, thus 
corresponding to the description of the Kinich Kakmo idol at 
Izamal. Beside him is a face like that of god K of the Mayan 
codices; over it are two crossed sticks used in determining the 
position of constellations, as Mrs Nuttall has shown. Over the 
priest are two circular glyphs containing tigers’ heads. 


The basins give us the key to the meaning. The tableau repre-. 


sents a priest marking the June solstice, the time of the sun eye 
and fiery ara, by means of the reflection of some star or constellation 
in the mirror basin which he holds. Probably the basin contained 
water, 

“In the native Maya chronicles the reflection of à star upon the 
trembling and moving suriace of the water i$ given as an image of the 
Creator and Former, the Heart of Heaven, and it was believed that 
the divine essence of life was thus conveyed to earth by light shining on 
and into the waters." 

The real descent of the fiery ara was probably marked by the 
reflection of a constellation within a bowl upon the temple altar at 
the solstitial noon of the year. The ocelot! symbols represent Leo, 
as the author has shown in a previous paper? The Mexicans began 
their festivals at the end of the twenty-days period to which they 
pertained. If the Maya did the same, this would place the June 
solstice ritual between their constellation of the Sun Eye and Fiery 
Ara and that of the Ocelotl. According to Seler's description of 
this tablet, the head of the deity is set, as it were, like an eye, under 
a large eyebrow which is curled up at the ends. The dancer below 
Wears an eye as a hair ornament, and there is another eye at the 
top of the staff beside him. The sun-eye is therefore elaborately 
symbolized.’ It seems probable from these references that the 
— ^Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of New and Old World Civilization, p. 225. 

i Hamir. Elements of the Maya and Mexican Zediacs. in Proóceedimgs Гарем, 
Cong: Ammani, Vienna; toal. 

3! Seler, op. cii p. 313. 
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descent of the fiery ara is a symbol of the annual descent of the 
sun from the highest point of its journey in the northern hemisphere 
at the June solstice. The northern position of this pyramid may 
then represent the northernmost point in the annual journey of 
the sun, the noon descent, the annual noon of this journey, and 
the superior altitude of the pyramid, the greatest solar altitude 
which was attained on that date. The Mexican ritual contains a 
parallel to this symbolism in the human victim who at the time 
of the solstice was conducted up the temple steps to represent the 
ascending course of the sun and was then hurled down to represent 
the solar descent. But, as we have seen, the symbolism is not 
exclusively solar. Burgoa states that in an ancient Zapotec town 
significantly called in Mexican Teotilan, "near the sun god," 
there was a very ancient sanctuary where an idol uttered oracles 
in a terrific rumbling voice which sounded äs if it came from the 
depths of the earth; arid this idol was said to have come from heaven 
in the form of a bird in a luminous constellation. Scler identifies 
this bird with the fiery ara.! If our explanation be correct, this 
constellation must evidently be that through which the sun was 
passing at the time of the northern solstice. 

In the Maya codices Cancer is governed by the god K, the 
Mexican lord of fire and water to whom the fire-sticks pertain, the 
Kiche Toh who first produced fire. The ara is frequently figured 
beside the water goddess, On page 30 of the Codex Fejérváry- 
Mayer it is represented flying down upon an altar in a temple 
before and on which appears the sign of an offering. Cipactli, a 
diy sign pertaining to Cancer, is the only symbol placed before the 
temple. 

The Indians and mestizos of lzamal have a tradition that 
under the Kinich Kakmo mound there is a large pool of crystalline 
water, and standing in the middle of it a beautiful image of a 
woman, so resplendent and shining that it Wuminates the whole 
place? This may be a genuine ancient tradition, for an interior 
chamber has actually been reported within this mound by Stephens, 

| Ор. cit, р. 395, Italicized by the present author. 

* Mme Allee Le Plongeon in. Proc, Amer, Antig. 5oc., 1878, р. 06. 
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and the image may have been that of the Water Goddess, the 
Mexican Chalchiuhtlicue or Emerald Woman, who represents the 
sign Cancer in the spear-throwers group of the Borgiano and other 
codices. Somewhat fess than half-way to the top of this mound 
was a platform from which the people were permitted to watch the 
ceremonies performed by the priests on the summit. 

To the west of Izamal was the mound and temple erected in 
honor of the dead "king" Ytzamna, by which is evidently intended 
that deity in the aspect of lord of the dead, He was an oracle who 
foretold future events and brought the dead to life by touching 
them with his hand. Because of this feat the temple contained an 
image called Kab-ul, the working hand. The death god A of the 
codices, with whom this aspect of Ytzamna may be identified, is 
figured as a skeleton spine and skull, He is connected with the 
dinal Xul or End (October-November) and governs the day sign 
Cimi or Dead, which is opposed to the Moan symbol of the Pleiades.” 
He is also associated with the festival Chich Kaban, the Calling 
Down of the Great Hand, which was celebrated during the uinal 
Xul. 1 commemorated the ascent of the deity Cuculcan to heaven 
amongst the gods, "on account of which the Indians regarded him 
as à god and built temples to him," also the descent of the same 
deity from heaven at this time to accept the offerings presented to 
him by the faithful) The uinal and the day sign mentioned 
pertain to the sign Scorpio, and the ritual was held while the sun 
was passing through this sign, which in Mexico, Peru, and in many 
parts of the world was regarded as the death sign, opposed to the 
beneficent Pleiades in symbolism as in celestial position. The 
uinal End would then refer as à symbol to death as the end of 
human lie and to the end of Cuculcan's career on earth, The 
Kab-ul temple likewise becomes a Scorpio symbol. 
Lizana places the temple of Hunpictok, Eight "Thousand 
i ÇI, Elements of the Maya and Merican Zodinca, p. 287. 
1CE. Schellhas, Deities of the Mayn Manuscripts, Peabody Museum Papers, vol. 
гу, тыз T, p. to; Fürztemann, Commentary on tbe Maya Maunusript of Dresden, Ibid, 
no. 2, p. 250. 

" жоға Pt. 298-309; Brinton, Native Calesdar, p. 37. 
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Lantes, between the south and west. Asa matter of fact it lies 
south of Papp Hol Chae and a little east of south from the central 
square. It is not unlikely that because of its similar symbolism, 
described farther on, Lizana confused this mound with one situated 
to the west of the plaza and to the southwest of Kinich Kakmo. He 
states that it was the home of the captain who had an army of eight 
thousand lances. Arrows and other warlike implements were kept 
here, and here the army had its headquarters. This was therefore 
the temple of the war gods who ruled the opposite zodiacal signs 
Gemini and Sagittarius. Similar symbolic attributes are usually 
assigned to opposite signs amongst the Maya and Nahuatl. But 
this mound probably pertained to the sign Sagittarius for reasons 
stated beyond. 

The first mound mentioned by Lizana was dedicated to Ytzmat- 
ul, the Spirit or Essence of Heaven, and of the Clouds. Cogollude 
calla him son of the supreme incorporeal cosmic deity Hunab Ku, 
the One Saint from whom all things emanate.t He bore the name 
Ytzmat-ul because, as a master of spiritual laws, he was said to 
have received. from his father and to possess the virtue, spirit, and 
nature of heaven. This name is probably a corruption of Ytzam- 
na-t-ul, House of the Working Spirit, and refers to a ветре ава 
cated to the all-pervading Spirit who occupies the supreme position 
in the pantheon of American Indians generally. The fact that 
Lizana places his tempie toward the south in contrast with Kinich 
Kakmo at the north would indicate an association with the southern 
sign Capricornus opposed to Cancer, if indeed this is an astronamical 
symbol like those preceding. On page t2 of the Codex. Cospiano 
(Loubat edition) the sun in Cancer is represented by the sun god 
before the house of day, in which stands an ara, With these 
symbols are contrasted a black deity before the house of night, 
in which stands an owl, symbol of darkness and death, This deity 
seems to be the black god called L and M by Schellhas, sun of 
winter, the night of the year. He represents Capricornus on sheet 
19 of the Codex Cortesianus. The name muyal, "clouds," in his 
title may have some connection with miluc, dav sign adjoining and 

— ^ Cogdiludo, 1 tibi. sv. сар. à. 
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perhaps pertaining tò Capricornus, in whose glyph appears the 
cloud symbol. 

Although Charnay, Mme Le Plongeon, and Cash agree in placing 
this mound to the east of the plaza, a careful reading of Lizana 
establishes another conclusion. In the first paragraph of his 
description quoted in this article (p. 17) he mentions live pyramids, 
one toward the south, and describes the idol Ytzmat-ul, He then 
proceeds to locate the other four pyramids in directions other 
than south, and to connect them with the other names, mentioning 
Yremat-ul again only in the third paragraph as the general deity of 
whom Kabul was a symbol. Therefore it seems probable that 
Lizana intended to identify Itzmat-ul with a mound toward the 
south. | 

The remaining mound temple of Lizana is-called Papp Hol 
Chac, House of Heads and Lightnings, where oracles were declared. 
In this temple dwelt the priests who punished and rewarded and 
who also foretold the future by throwing or drawing lots. One 
method used for this purpose was the counting of grains of maize, 
a favorable or unfavorable result depending upon whether the 
final sum were odd or even. 

Rites in honor of the frst priest and a ceremonial announcement 
of prognostics are described by Landa in the second uinal, Uo, 
but the sequence of aymbolism would lead ws to assign these cere- 
monies to the following uinal, Zip, which pertains to the sign 
Libra. In the Borgiano and Vaticanus codices this-sign is repre- 
sented by the figure of a fla/towani, or oracular priest, in the act of 
announcing the prognostics. He is an embodiment of the Mexican 
constellation Teoyaotlatohua, which governed rites in honor of 
dead kings and lords in the twenty-day period Hueymiccailhuid 
under Libra. The “house of the priests" would therefore seem to 
be associated with the sign Libra. 

West of the plaza there is another mound which has been identi- 
hed with Kab-ul by Lizana and all modern writers, This is the 
only mound upon which symbols have been found, but these symbols 
do not agree at all with the attributes of Kab-ul. Fortunately 
sculptures on three sides of this mound were sketched. or photos 
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graphed before they were completely destroyed by the ignorant 
population of present times. On the south and east walls were two 
gigantic human faces, one drawn by Stephens, the other photo- 
graphed by Charnay and others. Stephens describes the expression 
of one as stern and severed Now Landa tells us that the Maya 
always had two generals in command of their armies, and one of 
them presided over the ritual in the uinal Pax under our sign 
Gemini. At this time they celebrated the rites of the warriors. It 
seems probable that the two human faces are those of the two 
Maya generals, symbols of Gemini, But on each side of the face 
upon the east wall there are numerous S-shaped double spirals, the 
Mexican xonequilli, symbol of the sign Sagittarius, opposite Gemini, 
On the west wall there is a crouching disemboweled man having 
a tiger mask before his face “beautifully molded and reminding us 
of the orders of knighthood in which the tiger had the preeminence. t 
His figure was photographed by Le Plongeon and sketched by 
Holmes. Accidentally or otherwise it assumes the form of the 
xonequilli, It seems to be the same figure as that of the warrior of 
Sagittarius who is struck by the spear on page 50 of the Dresden 
codex, and it no doubt represents the sacrificed captive taken in 
war who was à prominent feature in the warriors’ ritual of Gemini 
and Sagittarius. During the supplementary days the Maya 
celebrated four festivals to the four signs governing the seasons, 
In this ritual Gemini was represented by the bacab or deity called 
Hozan-ek, the Disemboweled Asterism, with whom this Izamal 
figure may reasonably be identified. 

The Sagittarius uinal Mo! or Paw may have been derived from 
mool or jaguar, likewise the day sign Muluc. Another day sign 
Manik signifies the seizing hand grasping à captive or prey, In the 
Mexican ritual we find Gemini similarly represented by the two war 
gods Uitzilopochtli snd Tezcatlipoca, The latter is figured as a 
Jaguar, and is also associated with Sagittarius under the name 
Camaxtli, Hence we may regard the symbols of this mound as 
primarily representing Gemini, but they are also symbols of Sagit- 


* Stephens, Y'ucaian, tt, pp. 43a- 508. 
* Charnay, Rwined Cities, p. 310. 
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tarius. This is the same association of the symbols of opposite 
signs which we found connected with the Sagittarius mound of 
Hunpictok. 

Ili. Pan 

The question now arises as to the identification of these tradi- 
tional mounds with the present remains at Izamal Modern 
writers are in accord with Lizana's location of these mounds ex- 
cepting that they place Itzmatul to the east instead of to the 
south and also excepting that, as tradition testifies, Hunpictok 
was situated to the southeast instead of to the southwest, Charnay 
indeed made several mistakes in naming the mounds in his Ruined 
Cities of the New World, but corrected them in a later paper.' 

The accompanying plan of the ruins (fig. 7) was made for the 
writer in r9g1o by Mr Henry A. Cash, an engineer of repute, through 
the kindness of Mr Edward H. Thompson, formerly United States 
Consulat Merida. It shows the location of six mounds, and in the 
accompanying report Mr Cash mentions a seventh to the southwest 
af the region covered by the plan, But he was unable to obtain 
any information with respect to the names or attributes of these 
two additional mounds, or to verify or add anything to the traditions 
reported by Lizana. In fact he states that the present inhabitants 
of Izamal have no interest in the antiquities of their town, and 
traditional knowledge concerning the mounds has probably perished 
completely. 

‘There is general agreement as to the position of Kinich Kakmo, 
the great mound to the north of the present plaza, The position 
of Papp Hol Chac is also definitely xed because Lizana locates it 
on the site of the Convent of St Francis, and this is known to have 
occupied part of the space upon which rests the present parish 
church. "Tradition also determines the position of. Hunpictok. 
In seeking, then, to understand thè plan of Izamal, we have as a 
starting point three mounds definitely identified and the position 
of two others shown by Mr Cash. The symbolism of all five 
mounds described by Lizana is probably associated with zodiacal 
signs; therefore it seems reasonable to expect that the general plan 
te reference, p. эт. 
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Fic. 7.—Plan of part of the city of tzamal snowing the position of the various pre- 
historic mounde (Surveyed for Stansbary Hagar by Henry À. Caah, 1010.) 


will reveal a like association. We have seen reasons for thinking 
Kinich Kakmo was situated toward the north, because it represents 
the northernmost zodiacal sign. We find Papp Hol Chac situated 
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toward the east, the proper relative position of Libra, the sign 
with which ite symbols are associated, and Hunpictok representing 
Sagittarius in its proper relative position toward the southeast, 
since these three mounds, then, are properly situated to represent 
their respective signs in the godiacal circle, let us see whether 
the same purpose may govern the positions of the other mounds, 
If во, а mound dedicated to the sign Leo should adjoin Kinich 
Kakmo, the Cancer mound, on the southeast. This position is oc- 
сирей Ьу a mound called Itamatul by Charnay, Mme Le Plongeon, 
and Cash, but we shall follow Lizana in locating that mound toward 
the south, In that case the real name of this mound has been 
forgotten. Passing on, the next space toward the south should be 
occupied by a mound representing Virgo, and here we encounter 
an interesting fact which may or may not be significant. The 
mound, if there was one, that occupied this position, adjoined the 
site of the present parish church, which contains the image of the 
miraeulous Virgin of Izamal. Wow, in the Maya symbolism this 
sign pertained to woman, especially to Ixchel the Priestess, deity 
of the female sex. Her rites were celebrated in the uinal or twenty- 
day period Zip corresponding with our September, when the sun 
is in the sign Virgo! It is the well-known policy of the Roman 
Catholic Church in missionary fields to locate its shrines upon or 
near spots formerly occupied by native shrines and to dedicate its 
altars to some saint whose attributes resemble as closely as possible 
these of the native deity supplanted, Therefore the presence of 
the Virgin of Izamal on this spot may indicate the former existence 
near it of a shrine to Ixchel or some other form of female deity. 
While describing the temples of Izamal, Cogolludo refers to houses 
of virgins, the occupants of which were highly respected during 
life and were worshiped as goddesses after death? He may have 
had in mind à House of Virgins at Izamal. 

Next comes the Papp Hol Chac, representing Libra in its proper 
position in the sequence. This should be followed by Kabul 
representing Scorpio, but no mound remains on this spot, and, as 

! See Landa, p. 288. 

* Historia Фе Ушсайти, р. 103. 
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we have seen, Lizana and all modern writers locate Kabul toward 
the west, identifying it with the mound of the Gemini and Sagit- 
tarius symbols and thus opposing both our theory and the signif- 
icance of the symbolism. Hunpictok next represents Sagittarius 
in its proper position. 

Capricornus should be represented by the mound dedicated to 
ltzmat-ul. This may be identified with a pyramid mentioned by 
Cash as situated to the southwest of the mounds mentioned above 
and beyond the limits included in his plan, 

Having now attained the southernmost sign, in order to complete 
our scheme we must suppose another series of mounds representing 
the signa [rom Aquarius to Gemini and extending northward to the 
west of the series just studied. The pyramid of the sculptures 
occupies the proper position and presents the proper symbolism to 
represent Gemini in such a series, but no trace remains of any of 
the mounds or symbols which should represent Aquarius, Pisces, 
Anes, and Taurus: The scheme as completed now indicates a 
sequential arrangement of the twelve zodiacal signs in. two columns 
of five signs each, to which must be added Cancer at the north and 
Capricornus at the south, ‘The four roads must also be included 
in this scheme, and are readily explained as symbolizing the ter- 
restrial division into four regions corresponding with the celestial 
four seasons divided by the solstices and equinoxes. This fourfold 
division and the cross as its symbol are in common use throughout 
native America. 

In the following.summary of this scheme the actual names and 
remains-of Izamal are piven in capitals, supposed remains and 
names in small letters. 


Theoretical Pian of ато 
N 


CANCER (КІМІСН КАКМО) 
GEMINI LEO 
Taurus: Virgo (xchel?) 
W. Arjea LIBRA (PAPP HOL CHAC) E. 
Pisces Scarpio (KABUL) 
Aquarius SAGITTARIUS (HUNPICTOK) 


CAPRICORNUS (ITZMAT-UL) 
5. 
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Comparative Positions of Mounds from Flasa 


LANA Морин УУаттиеа PLAN 
KABUL West West Southeast 
KINICH KAKMO North North North 
PAPP HOL CHAC Southeast Southeast Southeast 
НІУМРІСТОК Southwest Southeast Southeast 


The writer does not claim for the existence of the above plan 
anything more than a reasonable probability based on its con- 
sistent and systematic explanation of the few known symbols, 
It is to be hoped that some day scientific excavations may reveal 
other symbols which will determine its truth or error with greater 
certainty, But if this plan existed, it presents another example of 
a theogonic center, typical of native American culture, in which 
the sacred city was sacred because built on a sacred plan, and the 
plan was sacred because it was believed to reflect on earth the 
observed design of the sacred and perfect celestial world. This was 
a design peculiarly appropriate to a city of priests who watched the 
stars. Other examples of this celestial plan are found at Cuzco in 
Peru and at Teotihuacan in Mexico, and it is not improbable that 
we should find it in general use if our studies were not limited to 
the comparatively few places where anything is known of the local 
symbolism, The primitive beginnings of the celestial plan may be 
recognized in the location of the altars of the Skidi Pawnee with 
respect to the comparative positions of the constellations to which 
they are dedicated.! 

BgooxLTN l4srrrutE OF ÁANTS AND SCIENCER 

BROOKLYN, NEw YORE 


1 See Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee, Memoirs Amer, Folk-Lore Society, 
vol, vr. 1904. 


THE RED-PAINT PEOPLE OF MAINE 
Bv WARREN K. MOOREHEAD 


T is rather strange that in Maine there should recently have 
1 been discovered the evidences of an unusual culture of con- 
siderable age. We are accustomed to regard the South, the 
Mississippi valley, and the Southwest as sections in which one 
expects to be coníronted by archeological problems; but it is in the 
most easterly portion of the United States that we have now found 
indications of a culture different from that existing anywhere else 
in this country. Excepting the strange remains of the cave-people 
of the Ozark mountains, explored by Dr Charles Peabody and the 
writer! in 1904, perhaps nothing found in the United States in 
recent years is comparable in interest with the problem of the 
" Red-paint People" of the lower Penobscot valley. 

When Joseph Chadwick made his journey up Penobscot river 
to Quebec in 1764, he recorded most of the Indian sites along that 
stream, but these sites pertain to the occupancy of the Penobscot 
Indians. In 1823 Moses Greenleaf, in a letter to the Reverend 
Jedidiah Morse, gave a more complete list of Indian sites from the 
mouth of the Penobscot to the Allegash and down the St John, but 
the names given are also Penobscot? ‘These sites are known at 
the present time; they were examined by the party of the Depart- 
ment of Archwology of Phillips Academy in the summer of 1912, 
and, so far as could be ascertained, appear quite different from the 
sites attributable to the Red-paint People. 

In 1892 Mr C. C. Willoughby, of the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, explored prehistoric burial places at Bucksport, Lake 
Alamoosook, and Ellsworth, Maine, finding many graves containing 
.— VCharles Pesbody asd Warren K: Moorehead, Exploration of Jacote Сава, 
McDonald County, Mo., Bull. 1, Dept. Archaeol, Phillips Academy, 1904. 

t Reprinted in Bangor Historical Maganuna, vol. ГУ. шо, &, Feb., r8895. 

! Moses Огеешегі, Ішіне Place Names, ete,, Firat Дин. Ref« American Society, 
рр. 40-53. 
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curious gouges and hatchet-blades, as well as considerable quantities 
of brilliant red ochre, and fire-stanes and other objects. These 
observations are set forth in Mr Willoughby's excellent paper on 
the subject Ina brief report the present writer cannot go farther 
than point out the more interesting and important features of the 
discoveries referred to. Although the party covered several hun- 





FIG, $.— The point" In Lake Alàmoeosook where Mr Frank Риск» cottage is 
situitaj This ia the Emerson cemetery te. 
dred miles of waterways and dug in a hundred different places, 
only five cemeteries of the Red-paint People were found. One of 
these lay beneath a large summer cottage, hence could not be 
examined: but the others were excavated completely, resulting in 
the opening of 170 graves, from which was taken a large number of 
stone artifacts. It may be said that this work was undertaken at 
the point where Mr Willoughby's investigation ceased. He had 
found evidences of the Red-paint People, but we continued the 


tC. C, Willoughby. Prehiatorie Burial Places l5 Maine, Peshody Muteum Papers. 
vol. t, nu. 6, Cambridge, 1898, 
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research in the lower Penobscot, and extended it as far north as 
Moosehead lake, thence down the west branch of the Penobscot to 
the main stream as far as Passadumkeag. 

Although the cemeteries of the Red-paint People are readily 
distinguishable from those of recent Algonquian tribes, the identi- 
fication of their village sites is no easy matter. With reference to 
the latter, nothing may now be said, as it will be necessary to devote 





Бо, Q,—4 rave 79, the Emerson cemetery. 


two or more seasons of additional exploration before the villages 
or camp sites of these particular people can be determined, and 
even then a clear line of demarcation may be difficult to draw. 
While, therefore, we are not yet prepared to offer definite conclusions 
or to present the results of complete observatioris, it is probable 
that the culture of the Red-paint People extended as far north as 
Passadumkeag, about 30 miles north of Bangor. 
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Most of the cemeteries thus far discovered are near tidewater, 
and range from the valley of the Kennebec eastward as far as Bar 
Harbor. We have a list of several unexplored or partially explored 


sites, and these are to be examined during the approaching summer. 





Fiu зо гахе бз, the Etmerpecn cemetery, Tile grave contained went yan 
gouges and celts, of thin blades 


Professor George H. Perkins, of the University of Vermont, kindly 
invited the writer = attention to the fact that some graves containing 
large quantities of red ochre were discovered near Swanton in 
northern Vermont. It has also been said that similar graves are 
found on St John river on the Canadian side, a few miles above 
St Francis, Maine, but this has not been verified. 

Cemeteries were explored at Orland, Maine, on the estate of 
Captain 5. М. Hartford; on Lake Alamoosook, near the outlet, 
on land owned by Frank Pierce, Esq., and known as Emerson 
point; on the south side of Lake Alamoosook, on the estate of the 
Messre Mason: and at Passadumkeag, on the farm of Mr S. H. 
Hathaway. Sketch maps of all these places were prepared, numer- 


ous photographs were taken, and the usual field records made. 
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The graves varied from a foot to three feet in depth. Some of 
them have been much disturbed by previous excavators who had 
dug here and there merely to satisfy idle curiosity, Arthur E. 
Marks, Esq., of Yarmouth, who had been interested in the arche- 
ology of Maine for many years, obtained nearly all the specimens 
found at the Hartford, Emerson, and Mason sites previous to our 
exploration, and these have been. acquired recently by the trustees 
of the Department of Archeology of Phillips Academy, во that all 


the specimens gathered from these cemeteries, with the exception 
of 99 which were destroyed when the Bangor Historical Society's 
building burned same years ago, and a few others in the hands ol 





Ки. 11.— Interior of. Captain Hartford's barn where several graves were found. 


a Mr Johnson, whose adcress 1s unknown, are now 1n the collections 
of the Academy. 

The illustrations accompanying this paper will give an idea of 
the character of the objects, the position in which they were found, 
and other details. 


Figure 8 shows the Emerson site, owned by Frank Pierce, Esg. 
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Figure 9 illustrates grave yg at Emerson's. Тһе discoloration 
caused by the red ochre is apparent. 

Figure 1o exhibits the large deposit of 21 gouges and thin blades 
found about a foot beneath the surface at the Emerson's site. 

Figure 11 shows the interior of the barn of Captain Hartford, at 
Orland. ‘The cemetery here had been greatly disturbed, About a 
hundred years ago two large barns were built, one on the cemetery 
and the other just north of it, the angle between these buildings 
forming a barnyard. For many years manure and loam were 
taken from this yard, consequently most of the surface soil had 
disappeared. Rough blue clay was deposited in front of each 
barn in order to-give a more substantial surface over which teams 
might pass, Although on the map of the Hartford cemetery 39 
graves are indicated, the original number was probably at least a 
hundred. There is an open or barren space more than fifty feet in 
diameter and flanked by graves on either side, hence it ts reasonable 
to suppose that the graves extended throughout this area. After 
uncovering all the graves near the barns and flanking the yard, we 
obtained permission to remove the contents and take up the floor 
of one of the barns. Та the underlying soii about fifteen. graves 
were found. 

Figure 12 ia typical of the disturbed graves. This lay near the 
surface and contained but three implements, With very few 
exceptions all graves-more than 18 inches in depth produced from 
five to seventeen objects. Graves lying near the surface and 
containing from one to four objects were considered as having been 
previously disturbed. 

Figure 13 illustrates two interesting gouges, and another on which 
аге eight pronounced knobs. These are shown about one-fifth size. 

Figure 14 isa typical grave at the Mason cemetery on the shore 
of Lake Alamoosook. 

Figure 15 illustrates the graves at Hathaway's and shows the 
character of the implements found—gouges, long pendants, " plum- 
mets," and celt blades. The dark mass in which these are lying 
is brilliant red ochre. 

Figure 16 shows grave t41 at Hathaway's, similar to the graves 
illustrated in figure 15. 
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Figure 17 illustrates grave 142 at the Hathaway cemetery. In 
this grave a number of implements were massed in nearly half a 
bushel of brilliant red ochre. The photograph does not show all 
the miplements found in this deposit 

Although many of the graves had been disturbed, as previously 
stated, a sufficient number of the 170 uncovered were in their 





Еш #0 Grave i due Hartíord cemetery, Orland, Maine. 


original state so that we were enabled to make accurate obser- 
vations respecting them. These have resulted in the following 
conclusions: 

First. Our studies warrant agreement with practically all the 
results of the observations presented by Mr Willoughby in the 
able paper on his explorations in the same region, 

Second. [t is our conviction. that tlie graves represent an 
ancient and exceedingly primitive culture, totally different from 
that of the later Algonquian tribes inhabiting the region. 
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Third. The absence of human remains from these graves, and 
the disintegration of fully а fifth of the stone implements, point to 
considerable antiquity. "This condition resulted from the fact 
that the burials were all in sand or gravel or gravelly loam. The 
water percolated beneath the implements, leaving them dry. 
Under such conditions in the Middle West, where the writer has 
made extensive explorations, the skeletons are usually fairly well 
preserved and disintegrated stone implements never occur. 

Fourth. ‘There is a total absence of the following well-known 
Penobscot or Abnaki types: The grooved axe; grooved hammer; 
pottery; soapstone dishes and ornaments; pierced tablets of the 
common forms; few, if any, thick celts; mortars and pestles; pipes; 
beads: bone implements. There are very few of the small, ordinary, 
chipped’ arrowheads. Chipped spearpoints and an occasional 
arrowhead are found, but most of the projectile points are of 
polished slate. 

Fifth. The presence of problematical forms of the winged 
class brings up the interesting question, Was the winged problem- 
atical form first made by the Red-paint People and from them 
spread westward ? 

Sixth. Theinterments are characterized not by the usual small 
quantity of pigment found elsewhere in graves, but by generous 
quantities of iron oxide, usually red and occasionally yellow. This 
occurs in such large masses as frequently to discolor the soil for 
several inches above and below the implements and throughout a 
diameter of as much as three feet; Indeed in some of the graves at 
least half a bushel of pigment was placed. 

Seventh. The existence of wide variation ‘in the form of the 
"plummets," which range from the rough, natural, ovoid pebble, 
grooved at the top, to effigies probably representing the whale or 
the porpoise. Occasionally these objects are grooved at each end, 
and often they are polished. They are slender, or thick, or tapering; 
sometimes they are flattened on one side, occasionally on both sides. 
They range in size from an inch in length to one seven inches long 
and weighing about four pounds. When Mr Blodgett excavated 
for the foundation of his cottage at Alamoosook, he dug out of a 
grave a "plummet" weighing at least five or six pounds. 
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Eighth. It would appear from the position in which the 
implements are found that they were buried when attached to their 
handles, but there is ‘no absolute evidence of this, No discoloration 





En, t3.—The knobbed gouge wee [би іп grove 68 of the Ermeraon mimpine; pa 
was the beveled: gouge te the left. The long stemiler gouge to the right li trom tbe 
moe mite  (£/5.) 


of the soil due to decay of wood is observable: Where the objects 
are massed, there is.a slight space between them, Ну turning the 
handles outward it would have been possible to bury the objects 
with thei orginal fastenings. 

We may now consider the cemeteries a5 a whole. More than 
half of the implements found therem are colored brown, erimsan, 
or bright red, because of long contact with the ochre. The gouges 
are of metamorphic slate, limestone, and granite, and their edges 


аге exceptionally hne. The top, or pall, Is not alwavs worked out 
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carefully, but the edge is very sharp; indeed, it would be difficult 
to grind stone toa finer edge. Some of the gouges are fluted; some 
have an- ordi- 
nary concave 
cutting edge; 
others are an- 
ршат. The 
finest gouges 
have a V- 
shaped groove 
extending 
about a third 
of the distance 
from the edge 
toward the top. 
Several are as 
much as 15 in- 
ches in length, 
] and two are 
1524 inchesand 
1534 inches 





Fit, 14.—Grave 128, the Mason cemetery, long, respec- 
tively. 

Most remarkable of all are the slender, flat, perforated, orna- 
merital stones, of which seventeen were found in the Passadunikeag 
cemetery. "These would appear. at first glance to be too heavy for 
use as personal ornaments, One of them measures 1534 inches in 
length. The perforations are polished or worn smooth by the 
abrasion of thongs. There are some paddle-ahaped problematical 
forms a foot or more in length. 

The common thick celt is almost entirely absent, while on the 
other hand adze or celt blades occur in profusion. After careful 
study of the specimens from the Red-paint graves no difhenlty is 
encountered in distinguishing them from the Algonquian types. 

Regarding the presence of iron pyrites, fire-stones, pebbles used 
as paint grinders, and so-called “lucky stones," much might be 
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suid, Іп every case the pyrites was much disintegrated and often- 
times was reduced to powder, The paint grinders consist of ordi- 
nary pebbles, but the small, lighter ones are interesting. In most 
of the graves we found yellow, or bright red, or gray pebbles from 
half àn inch to an inch in diametér, apparently too small for use as 
paint grinders. We never found more than one in a grave, and 
frequently none. Their purpose is a mystery, and the term “lucky 
stones ‘applied to them by our workmen may not be inappropriate. 





FIL t5.—Gmve t4t; the Hathaway cemetery. 


Mr Willoughby was fortunate in his exploration of the little 
mound on Lake Alamoosook. It was covered by à growth of 
timber, and thus was well preserved. Above many of the graves 
were fire-pits. All the cemeteries explored by us, save that at 
Passadumkeag, were on gently sloping. ridges or on ground that 
had been plowed. We found but three or four fre-pits, and it was 
impossible to trace the outlines of the graves; indeed even most 
careful work with a trowel falled to reveal where the disturbed 
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area ended and the natural or undisturbed soil began—another 
indication that these graves are by no means modern. 

All implements were noted with reference to the position in 
which they lay, and it was found that no role was followed by the 
aborigines in the matter of uniform placement by the cardmal 
directions, since as many were found pointing southward as- east- 
wird. Sometimes the specimens were a foot apart, but usually 
they lay within a few inches of one another. 

The Mason cemetery occupies a low, sandy ridge along the shore 
of the lake. Sixty vears ago lumbermen built.a dam which raised 
the level of the water five feet; therefore if any graves lay on the 
slope of the Mason site they could not be satisfactorily explored. 
We dug numerous pits (although the water entered after we had 
penetrated to a depth of two feet) and felt about in the muck, but 
could discover noe graves save those located оп our map. 

At Mason’s-we found three interesting interments. These were 
placed at an unusual depth, being more than three feet below the 
surface. Two and a half feet down, a thick layer af charcoal and 
charred sticks was observed, but no trace of red ochre. From two 
of the graves we exhumed bits of deerskin, small pieces of decayed 
copper beads, and two cylinders of fine-grained sandstone about 
five inches in length, the opening large at one end and quite small 
at the other. In the third grave, or fire-pit, we found a fragment 
of a human femursix inches in length, a great deal of deerskin, and 
numerous disintegrated copper beads. Although the work was 
very carefully dane, no trace of skeletal remains, excepting the 
fragment of femur referred to, was discovered. These three inter- 
montis may or may not be intrusive, 

From an extended examination of the literature of the subject, 
based on a bibliography of about 360 titles relating to the Indians 
of Maine, it is safe to assert that the part taken by this territory in 
the prehistorie life of the country has been underestimated. The 
facility with which one can travel by canoe in Maine, even ar this 
late dite, is surprising. In no other section ol the country is it 
possible to go farther or more conveniently Бу means of à small 
craft. [tis practicable to ascend the Penobscor from the ocean to 
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Lake Chesuncook, a distance hy water exceeding 260 miles, and 
after making two or three short portages, reach the headwaters of 





Fic, 16.—(irave taj, the Hathaway cemetery. Tire plummets, found orar by, 
аге [шешйм] im the Hlustration. 


the Allegash and descend to the mouth of the St John. One may 
ascend the Kennebec to Moosehead luke, proceed to its head, cross 
the Northwest carry, and reach the headwaters of the St John more 
than roo miles northwest or west of the mouth of the Allegash. 
The numerous lakes, ponds, and streams carry sufficient water for 
the average twenty-foot canoe. Accompanied by Frank Capino, an 
experienced Penobscot Indian guide, the writer journeyed in such 
a canoe, with 250 pounds of luggage, from Northeast carry, Moose- 
head lake, through a chain of lakes and streams and down the 
Allegash to Fort Kent on the St John, a distance of more than 200 
miles. 

The alder guides and settlers of Maine say that fifty or sixty 
years ago the state was well-stocked with moose and bear, and that 
caribou were found in many places. Even at the present time, 
although the moose are well-nigh exterminated, there are un- 
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numbered thousands of deer, and I myself have seen as many as 
twenty-two ina single afternoon. The beaver have been protected 
for same years, and we observed on the Allegash trip upward of a 
hundred beaver houses. Naturally Maine was the great hunting 
preserve not only of the Red-paint People but also of the natives 
from the coast and possibly from New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts. No other State is better adapted to the propagation of 
species of game. Taking these things into consideration, and the 





Fra, '7.—orave: 142, the Hathawoy ormectery, 


fact that there are hundreds of large shell-heaps along the coast,! 
the region must have supported a considerable aborigmal popu- 
lation. There is evidence that the cliff of flint at Kineo, Mooschead 


! Prateseor Aria Bates. of the Massachusetts [natitute of Technology. lina already 
mapped iour hundred o. these. 
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lake, was worked for a considerable time and that blocks of the 
material were transported in quantities to various parts of the 
State. The natives who went north to hunt naturally brought 
down to the coast not only Kineo flint in their canoes, but quantities 
of moose, caribou, and deer skins, and dried meat. The character 
of the implements found in the cemeteries of the Red-paint People 
indicates that hunting and not agriculture was their chief 
occupation, 


I have covered, in somewhat desultory manner, the essential 
facts with reference to the discoveries last summer. Rev. Moses 
Greenleaf, in his narrative above cited, says that “Olamman 
stream" was known as the “place where paint is found.” We 
understand that near the headwaters of this stream are quantities 
of iron oxide, soft hematite, or ochre, and plan to explore the 
region next summer. Whether the quantities of red paint used 
by the ancient people came from the upper waters of Olamman 
stream, [am not yet prepared to sav, but analysis may determine 
this point, Nor has our research proceeded far enough to warrant 
comparison of the Red-paint People with the extinct Beothuk of 
Newfoundland, who in 1497 were reported by Cabot to observe the 
custom of painting themselves with red ochre, 

It is planned to continue the archeological researches in’ Maine 
during the next three years, bearing in mind the need of extending 
the work northward and eastward from our operations of last 
summer. The study will be carried on more intensively than was 
possibile during the first season, much of which was necessarily 
devoted to reconnoissance. The writer will appreciate any sug- 
gestions from students of archeology respecting the possible origin 
af the ancient inhabitants whom for want of a better name we have 
designated the '* Red-paint People." 


Риплір5 АслпЕМҰ 
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NOTES ON MISKUTO GRAMMAR AND ON OTHER 
INDIAN LANGUAGES OF EASTERN NICARAGUA 


By G. R. HEATH 


t. Тне Овтоіч oF THE МізкПТО Tame 


s eastern half of Nicaragua contains three main tribes of 
native Indians: the Miskuto, the Sumu, and the Rama. 

The Sumu must at one time have been very numerous and 
important, tradition telling of great "kings" who ruled over them; 
but in any case they certainly occupied an immense tract of country, 
A Sumu tribe has been discovered by Dr Walter Lehmann, of the 
Royal Ethnographical Museum: in Munich, in the eastern pärt 
of Salvador; and another, the remnant of the ancient Yusku Sumu, 
near Matagalpa, Nicaragua. The Twahka Sumu are now found 
on the Rio Butuk (Patuca) in Honduras, and on the Waspuk, 
Wawa, Kukallaya, Banbana, and Prinsapolka rivers in Nicaragua; 
the kindred Panamaka on the Bocay, and the Ohlwa (Wulwa) on 
the Rio Grande and the Escondido with their tributaries. The 
Ulua river in western Honduras seems to be named from the tribe 
last mentioned; and the now extinct tribes of Kukra and Prinsu 
appear to have been members of the great Sumu family. The 
dialects of these tribes are so similar as to be almost mutually 
intelligible. A Sumu tradition, as told by a Twahka man from 
the Prinsapolka, represents all the tribes as having sprung from a 
pair of semi-divine ancestors, Maisahana ("He whe begot us") 
and Itwana ("Our Mother"), who lived at Kounapa, a mountain 
situated between the Butuk and Wangki rivers. The first-born 
tribe was that of the Miskuto. Disobedient and headstrong, then 
as now, the Miskuto ran away to the seacoast, The next born, the 
Twahka, consider themselves to this day to be the nobility among 
the Sumu; while the youngest, the Ohlwa, being according to 
Indian custom the favorites, were taught the secrets of medicine 
and incantation by the "Mother", Now the greater part of the 

4Е 
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Miskuto vocabulary shows very close connection indeed with the 
Sumu dialects; and the grammar, although much simpler, certainly 
presents some similarity. Yet anthropologists, on grounds that 
are not very apparent, invariably group the Sumu among the 
Lenca peoples and the Miskuto among the Carib — Columbus, 
who discovered the country in 1502, seems to have known the 
Miskuto under the name of Caribisi. The discovery, by Dr 
Lehmann, of a tribe of Rama living on the Kurubisi river in Costa 
Rica, and the fact that the Rama of Nicaragua have always claimed 
connection with Costa Rica, seem somewhat to invalidate this ap- 
parent testimony to the connection of the Miskuto with the Carib. 
Neither does the langitage show any connection, A legend which 
has been given out as Authentic by Señor Eduardo Pereira, a 
descendant of the late Miskuto ruling family, claims that the 
Miskuto originally lived in the country around Rivas, on the 
Great Lake, and were called Kiribi, After many years' fighting 
with Indian invaders from the north (apparently Nahuatl), they 
were driven around the lake and eastward, until they came to the 
sea. Under their great chief Wakna, and his son Lakya the Great 
(Lakya means "Evening Star"), they subjugated the Sumu. tribes 
who at that time inhabited the coast. Believing that they had 
now found a sufe home, they gave themselves the name of Dis 
Kitwras. Nani, “they who cannot be dislodged.” which was 
corrupted into Miskuto, Miskito, Mosquito, and even Mosca, 
The present writer has no means of telling whether this story is a 
genuine tradition of the ruling family or not. The suggested 
connection between the names Kinki, Caribia, and Kuruhisl is 
probably merely fortuitous; for there is nothing whatever in the 
Rama language to suggest any vital connection with the Miskito, 
although the two languages very possibly influenced one another, 
the Rama of Nicaragua having been for many years the slaves of 
the Miskito, who brought manv of them up from the south to the 
neighborhood of Bluefields and treated them with great cruelty. 

The word diy dees not occur in qresent-lay Miskuto, except аз яң apparent 
corruption of the English adverb "just". It hi barely possible. however, that some 
ancient word has been confused with the corrupted adverb. 
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One thing, however, is clear: that the. Indian traditions do not 
point to a Сагі origin of the Miskuto people and language. 

On the other hand, the physique and the habits and character 
of the Miskuto differ considerably from those of the Sumu or Rama. 
The staple food of the Miskuto is the sweet cassava, or yuca; 
while the Sumu seem to live almost exclusively on bananas, and the 
Nahuatl of the interior are maize-eaters. The Rama nowadays 
eat both cassava and bananas. Now the Carib are the greatest 
cassava-eating people in this part of the world. Again, the Sumu 
rarely intermarry with strangers of another race, and are fast 
diminishing in numbers, while the Miskuto assimilate all races. 
The children always speak the language of the mother, and grow 
up as. Miskuto Indians, whether the father be English, Swedish, 
German; "Creole," Carib, Spaniard, Sumu, Rama, or Chinaman. 
The villages between Wounta and the Hawson river (Sanawala) 
show this phenomenon to perfection. If the tradition be genuine 
that long before Columbus a tribe of cannibal invaders spent some 
time on this coast, one can see the possibility of an original Sumu 
tribe having been modifed by an influx of Carib blood. Moreover, 
it is well known that when the Carib went on their expeditions of 
conquest, they killed only the males among their enemies, and took 
the females to be their wives. So, when the Spaniards first came 
to some of the Lesser Antilles, they found that the men had one. 
language and the women another; and this special language of the 
women appears to have been Arawak. The so-called Carib of the 
neighborhood of Trujillo, Honduras, who call themeelves Garif, 
were brought there, or rather to the adjacent island of Roatan, by 
the British Government at the close of the eighteenth century, 
as they had caused so much trouble in their former island homes of 
Dominica and St Vincent. Their language has incorporated a 
number of French words, just as the Miskuto has incorporated a 
considerable number of English names for articles which the tribe 
did not originally possess. Butsome of the most obviously original 
parts of the language, such as the first three numerals, are pure 
Arawak. Hence Professor Finck, in his Die Sprachstamme des 
Erdkreises, classes both Miskuto and Garif as "isolated languages," 
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The Garif language appears to have been investigated but slightly. 
The Gospels of St Mark and St John represent the only attempt to 
reduce it to writing that the present writer has been able to dis- 
cover; and the translator of these has not published a grammar. 
The small settlements of these " Carib" on Pearl lagoon in Nicara- 
gua are of very recent date, and can be left entirely out of account 
in estimating the relationship or otherwise between the Carib and 
Miskuto peoples and tongues. 

Another influence, however, has been brought to bear on the 
Miskuto people which has differentiated them very strongly from. 
the other Indians. In the days of the bucaneers a slave-ship 
coming from Africa (Dutch according to some; Spanish and bound 
for Cuba according to others) was wrecked a little south of Cape 
Gracias. The Africans, alter considerable fighting, became assimi- 
lated with thè original Indians; and the resultant "Sambos," a 
people of strong physique; numerous progeny, and considerable 
arrogance, and who speak Miskito with certain curious dialectic 
variations, have had great influence in the country, Through the 
importation of slaves by former British settlers (who afterward 
removed to Belize), and through more recent immigration of negroes 
of more or les pure African blood, chiefly from Jamaica, the 
Miskuto people have come to present Sambo characteristics in 
nearly all their villages. May it not be that the much-liscussed 
name "Miskuto" has originated in the phrase “Indios Mixtos," 
used perhaps at first of the Sambos?! For the pure Indians often 
call themselves *" Táwira" ("heavy-haired") ; and at least one part 
of the tribe seems formerly to have had the name " Waika," which 
simply means "men", In any case, one can scarcely deny the 
African influence on the language. The vowel scale is exactly the 
same as in the Jamaican Creole dialect, Several of the peculiar 
phrases of everyday life are found literally translated into English 
in Jamaica, The style of thought, while resembling Sumu, also 
resembles closely the Takitaki, or “ Negro-English" of Surinam, 
the only Credle dialect which has become, for the time being, a real 
literary. language. The Creole-Dutch of St Thomas has died out; 


he This Mippestion la os vet scmICely more than à conjecture. 
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books printed in it are very rare;! while French Creole is repre- 
sented only by a translation of the Gospel of St Mark. The 
anancy stories of Jamaica bear such a resemblance to the stories of 
kyaki and limi (agouti and jaguar) of the Miskuto that one can 
scarcely doubt a commer origin; and these stories are certainly 
African. Westermann has shown conclusively that in Takitaki 
a corrupted English vocabulary has been fixed into purely African 
grammatical, and especially syntactical, forms. 

In studying the Miskuto language, therefore, due consideration 
must be given not only to that large element which is obviously 
related to Sumu, but also to the possibility of influences on tlie part 
of Rama, Carib, or Arawak, anc some West African language or 
languages. lt would be well if some philologist could make a 
special comparative study of Miskuto, Sumu, Garif, Arawak, 
Guiana Carib, the West Indian Creole dialects, and the tongues of 
the Guinea coast. The African part of the investigation would, 
however, prove disproportionately wide. For it is not known from 
What part those slaves came who helped to form the Nicaraguan 
Sambos: and even in Jamaica at the present time there is still a 
considerable difference between the Congo, Ibo, and Mandingo 
types, both in features and in the build of the bedy, although the 
linguistic differences are perhaps no longer traceable. 


2. NOTATION AN0 PHONOLOGY 


To represent the sounds of the Indian languages under con- 
sideration, the Roman alphabet will be used in these notes, with the 
following special features: 

The vowels a, ¢, 1, 0, «correspond almost exactly to the sound 
of these letters in German. 

The letters g, j, 5, w, y represent the sounds heard in the English 
words get, jet, set, wet, vet; and the combination chk stands for the 
sound heard in the word chest. C by itself will not be used. The 
other letters have the same power as in English, except that the 
aspirate his always to be pronounced, ‘even at the end of a syllable 


Nore: Compare, however, the recent researches of Dr Hesseling of Leiden,—J, 
Dwvsxtgv Phrscu. 
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(e. g. in the tribal name Ohlwa the A must be distinctly heard as 
an aspirate; but must not, on the other hand, be pronounced as 
strongly as either the palatal or the guttural German cf). 

Long vowels will be distinguished by the grave accent (*). 

The stress accent in Miskuto is almost invariably on the first 
syllable. Any variations from this rule will be marked by the 
acute accent, as in Spanish (7). 

When the grave and acute accents occur on the same vowel, 
they combine to form the circumflex (7). 

Masalized vowels are sometimes met with: they resemble the 
ordinary vowels followed by a sound corresponding to the French 
n in mom, But as this nasal sound seems to be pronounced not 
after, but simultaneously with, the vowels, it seems better to 
mark the vowels with the tilde (7), to indicate that the vowels 
themselves are nasalized. Such nasalized vowels are always long, 
thus: @, 2, 7, 5, ü. 

The combination. ng is, of course, a single sound: the double 
sound in the English ward "longer" will be represented by ngg. 

It is believed that this system of notation will suffice to denote 
phonetically and consistently every word that will be met with in 
these languages of eastern Nicaragua, The orthography in the 
printed Miskuto grammars, Biblical translations, hymn-books, and 
so forth, has been the subject of much controversy, and can scarcely 
be regarded as settled yet. It is to be hoped that when it is finally 
settled it will be consistent and scientific; both in the interests of 
philology and alse in the still more important interests of the 
scholars in the reading-classes of the mission stations. 

The form Miskuto, for the name of the language and of the 
tribe, has been used in preference to the more common form Miskito, 
as the observations of the writer in many villages and for a number 
of years have shown that those Indians who speak most carefully 
and grammatically invariably use the short n for the middle vowel, 
making it, however, so short and unaccentuated that the difference 
between the two forms is not very marked. The Sumu call the 
Miskuto "Weiya"; the Rama call them “ Pakba"’. 

Consonants—In Miskuto, Sumu, and Rama alike the spirants 
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fand s are entirely lacking. In words which have been adopted 
from foreign languages, f is changed into p, and v into 5. Thus 
bip (ox or cow), from " beef" ; heben, from "heaven". The English 
sounds written th, both the hard and the soft, are likewise absent, 
being transliterated in adopted words into | and d respectively. 
Ordinarily, the spirants ch, j, and sh are also absent; but now and 
then one hears j for a strongly pronounced y (as in some forms of 
Spanish), and sh for s: these occasional deviations seem to arise 
from individual idiosyncrasy. Where there has not been much 
contact with foreigners, j at the beginning of a foreign word is 
changed to y, as in. Fórep, from "Joseph". Otherwise ch, j, and s% 
alike tend to change to s or és, sometimes with alteration of the 
preceding consonant, as in Sahat, from “Schubert”; séngs, from 
“change” (used of money); Fd!s, for "George". Really careful 
speakers sometimes substitute sy for sh, and dy for 7; others, less 
careful, substitute d only for j, as in Dirisa, for " Terusha". The 
combinations sp and s! are not permissible at the beginning of 
words: the s is simply dropped.! 

Originally P and P could not stand at the end of a word, and 
there was no g at all. (The single sound represented by the double 
character ng was always present.) But many words which origi- 
nally had & now have g, as gunggung, sometimes still called kungkung 
(the howling monkey); and foreign influence has modified the 
strictness of other phonetic rules. 

Z (or the soft s) does not occur at all. 

O will not be used in these notes: the deep, hard, guttural corre- 
sponding to $ which might be represented by g, and which occurs 
in Eskimo, is practically never found in these languages of eastern 
Nicaragua. The common combination qu is more correctly 
written Ew. It should always be remembered that in combinations 
such as "ky," y is a consonant. 

Mouth Position.—The fundamental position of the mouth in 
speaking Miskuto is approximately that of the long vowel d, with 
a tendency toward the nasalized 5. As in all other languages, this 
fundamental mouth-position should be carefully noted, as it is a 
key to a genuine native pronunciation. 

: Only at the ends of words can the £r òf these combinations bt pronounced. 
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In Sumu the fundamental position seems to be that of the 
short e: and in. Rama to be somewhere between short a and long д. 

Voels.—Whereas in Sumu and Rama the five vowels, a, e, 4, 0, 9, 
are all well represented, in Miskuto e and o scarcely exist at all; 
and it would seem that originally only the three fundamental 
vowels, à, 4, and n, were present in the language (compare Arabic). 
The long è, where, as in English, it has any after-sound of y, invari- 
ably is sounded as long 3: in the very few native words in which it 
occurs, it is sounded very broad, like the German ae (d). So, taa, 
even in an apparently true native word like dàri (a keeled canoe), 
the o is very often pronounced as & ("düri"). "The short o, where 
it occurs in Sumu and Rama, is equivalent to the English o in 
"obey", 
In foreign words the English short o in "not," and also, as a 
rule, the English short м in "but," are changed to the Miskuto 
shorta. The English au in " Paul" goes into long à. The English 
oi goes into wt. The combination tv found in Miskute books is not 
genuine: it should always be either Уй ог Но, thè y or w respectively 
being consonantal, So, too, the so-called “ very short, unaccentuated 
a" before | or r at the beginning of words is really the consonant 
w, used exactly as in Anglo-Saxon (thus, wii, green turtle, is one 
syllable; teriika, fever, is only two). 

Tone and Accent.—The stress-accent in Miskuto is very nearly 
invariably on the first syllable: the word umpira, “pitiable,” is the 
most common exception. In Sumu and Rama, however, there is 
very little stress-accent at all, the syllables being almost equally 
emphasized. In Miskuto the ordinarily accentuated syllable is 
about a musical third or fourth higher in pitch than the other 
syllables; but the Miskuto people try to make up for the poverty 
of their language in abstract expressions by varying the tone very 
greatly. When very special emphasis is called for, the accentuated 
syllable is often pitched a whole octave higher, When a whole word 
is specially emphasized, the accentuated syllable is first pitched 
about an octave higher, then slightly dropped about a fourth, then 
the second syllable follows on the octave. Sometimes when an 
adjective follows a noun, but the noun is very emphatic, the Arst 
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syllable is pitched on the high octave, and all the rest of both words. 
fallow on the low octave without any special accentuation. Some- 
times for emphasis the vowel accentuated is lengthened and drawled, 
the voice first rising to about a ninth above the ordinary, and then 
descending two or three semitones in a drawl. Thus: 


walked died ‘a tall mam. Simple statement; voice raised a littl: on each ac- 
cented syllable. 

иена ‘o great strong man.’ Emphasis on the word тәшійна, “шап”; 
voice raised about an octave; other syllables short. 

шн маг ‘an unusually tall mar! The o lengthened; voice raised about a 
ninth, arid then drawled down. 

aalma dirá 'a surprisingly wall man. For the first à in (dra (great, tall) vaice 
raised about an octave, then alightly dropped, rhen raised again 
ler rhe second a. 

(The musical intervals given are, of course, quite inexact: but are 

ü* approximate as possible.) | 


Miskuta Inflections.—Miskuto words are not inflected for 
gender, number, or case, except that the first and second personal 
protiouns have separate forms for the nominative and the objective: 

vang, V; ai, me; man, thou; mai, thee. 


The word nani, placed after its noun or adjective, is the sign 
of the plural: verbs do not need any such sign. 

To express possession, the noun has, besides its absolute form, 
a cotstruct state, and a first, second, and third personal. The 
third personal state is formed from the construct by the prefix ai; 
the other states by inflections which are either suffixed or inserted. 


Absolute: уш (Чор), ipa (offspring), müla (grandchild). 
Construct: yüla (dog of), ligeya (child of), mila (grandchild of}, 

іні pers: — уйн (ту йор), ligi (my chill), тї (ту grandchild), 
ad регь: vilam (your dog), Ійруат (your child), milam (your grandchild), 
3d pers: — aiywla (his dog), — adüpye (his chili), aimila (his grandchild), 


Absolute:  mdkra (ewe), аа (father), 
Construct: ndbra (eye of), aisika (father of). 

pst pers — майға (ту сус), aíriki (my father). 
ad pers; —mamkra (your eye), airibum (your father). 


3d pers: — aüindiri (his eye), aiaisiks (his father), 
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Euphony is the chief consideration in deciding how а noun is to 
be inflected. Some may be inflected in either of two wavs; some 
are mixed. 

THE VERB presents very few variations [rom thè regular type. 
The most typical example is here given. 

Smalkara (to teach). Present participle, malb}, 
Transgressive participle (campare Slavonic languages), saléin. 


Past participle, smalkan, 
Present Indefinite Present Absolute Past Indefinite 

Ist pers, зает тшшн imalkri 
20 pers, тан ана атта ата smalkram 
31 pets. peualkéisa smalbuya smalkas 

Pust Absolute Future Conditional Connret luin] 
ist pers  amalkalmi smalkanrni зика smalkrika 
ad pers. smalbatma тта НИ imalkbrika 
3d pers — таша этана өтшісліуа smalka (1-і) 


Imperative: 2d person, smalks, gmalkram, smalka; also этат, 
ist person plural, small jg. 

Compound tenses are expressed by a circumlocution. 

There is no special inflection for the passive, strictly speaking; 
the active third person is used impersonally with the objective of 
the pronoun: Thus, from i&aia, to kill: 
ai 3kisu—one is (they are) killing me: 1 nm being killed, 
ai lkaja—one (they) killed me: | was killed, ór, I bad beon killed. 
ai ikon зд (за = "it te"), it be that they killed me: | om killed (in the sense af 

"Lam dead"). 
Verbal nouns: 
smalkra, teaching in the abstract, doctrine. 
smalkban, the act of teaching: (Construct, smalkania.) 


Continuous forms: 
yang rmalki kolini, etc. I was teaching (as in English). 
One of the most remarkable features of the Miskuto language, 
which occurs also in Sumu and Rama, is that the negative form 


of the. verb is expressed by means of a special inflection. The 
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Miskuto for "not" is "afya"; but this word is used only in the 
future: yeng smalkamna apya, generally shortened to yang smal- 
kamm' apye. A and i are commonly interchangeable in these 
endings, according to euphony. | 

For all the other tenses, the termination -ras je used, This is, 
strictly speaking, an adjective, formed from the verbal noun 
smalbra with s privative, and thus means "without a teaching." 
50: 


yang rmalkrai, or, yang smalkras :5i—1 do not teach; literally, "I am without. 


a teaching.” 
yang smalkras Eatni—] did not teach, 
yong smalkras kainz—] should nat teach. 
În cach case the termination -ras is used with the parts of £ata, to be. 
But this negative form in -ras, though originally an adjective, 
has come to be used as if it were a verb, and can take an object. 
yang mai smalkras katmi, | did noc teach you, 


The explanation of this may be that the objective case in Mis- 
kuto probably in its origin denoted direction, that is, the direc- 
tion of an action; for even now, when clearness demands it, the 
direct object of nearly all verbs may (and of many must) be ex- 
pressed by placing the post-position ra (‘‘to™) after the noun in 
question, thus: 

tiine bd mairinra priken, the man hit the woman. 

wuikua ba mairinra £rükras, the man did not hit tlie woman. 
Therefore thé passive negative is expressed in the same way as the 
Passive positive, that is; impersonally: 

ai thros, they do (did) not kill me: Tam (was) not being killed. 

ай smalkras, they do (did) not teach me: 1 am (was) not taught. 
But here, as the form in -ras cannot be inflected for tense, this is 
expressed by the parts of the verb to be: 

ai smailkras за, l| am not taught. 


gi вне Кама. I shall not be taught. 
and alea (see above) ai smalkbia apya, I shall not be tauglit. 
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The Verb kata, ЕШ, with Direct Object! 


ME THEE ша 
1 yang тай нї yang їсййїл (Ьа) Или? 
Thou mas ui ikirma man itin (ba) ibisma 
He uitis ai ikisa miin maf ikiss 
We (excl) yang tani mad ihiini yang noni mwilin (ba) ikimi 
We (incl) yowon mod Virsa yang mitin (ba) (isa 
You — manmacmigi ikirma man nanmi wiin (ba) ikirma 
They iHn nani oi ikia ичн vani mai На wiin mami wilis (ba) {фис 
ов бесі.) v& (Incl.) үші: 
І | yong (man wont) mes shires 
Thou man (jong mami) mam nwon Илип 
ai ibirma | 
Не witin (yong mami) тйіп шоп іҢға шіің (man nini) mai ikisa 
ae ikiss 
We (excl.) yong кап! (тап қат!) mai 
We (incl) yong (màn nani) mai {kisa 
You man nani (yang тап пал? трон та 
nam) ай тш 
They чїйлї (уш а nant twon ibig гіне sani (mon nami) mui 
мани) ағ арта ikita 


I yong wits sont (ba) ibísmi 

Thòn men wiin noni (ba) dhinne 

He wiin wlfin song (ho) ikita 

We (excl) yang nani wiin noni (ba) ikimi 
We (incl) yang tilin nani (ba) ына 

You mon noni wiin nani (ba) ikisma 
They wiin nani wiin папі (Аа) Яза 


SowE MiskvrO Wozns 


ида human being ü yam 

tort dere man їй sweet potato; also, hair 
"EFI woman уша mahogany 

disa father апа pine (conifer) 

ya pid mother puo pineapple (fruit) 


! The forms in parentheses are inserted when otherwise there would be ambiguity, 
The subject need not be expressed. The nominative may always be inserted before 
the object for emphasis; cf, above, thou—me. 


ира 
айта 
kuka 
müla 
moni 


Libra 


iig fara 


kyàma 


Ма 


қана 
тіп 

mit sir pe 
кіру 
bydra 


mina 
[iwi 


inthe 
ғана 
Ішін 
ва 
thing 
р 
palpa 
ii 
uuina 
kiki 
kakamuk 
ini 
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offspring 

grandiather 

brother of a male; 
sister of a female 

brother or aister of 
the opposite sex 

body 

eve 

ear 

now 


mouth: also, word: 


opening 
tongur 
hand 
finger 
leg 
foot 
puma, jaguar 
snake 
alligator 
fish 
parrot 
raebuck 
tapir 
раса 
wild boar 
(X, COM 
horae 
manatee 
shark 
sa w-fish 
iguana 
johnecrow 
mosquito 


m 
ішін 
dis 

mà 

inm 
inda 
rata 


yauaia 
тарар 
lakaia 
анаша 
ісіп 
langkana 
langwaia 


rrt 
чат 
іпыға 


prà | ni 
bin 
pa: unt 
шлі 
zi 
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rubber 

comma mit 

tree, stick, wood 
seed, fruit 

grasa 

plantation 

swamp 

red mangrove 

river 

жы 

sand: also, liver 
ground, land, country 
Water 

to give me 

to give you 

to give to a third person 
to teach 

to may 

to draw up 

to beat. 

to pew 

to consider, tó cross over 
to have, to take 

to go 

to comte 

to swim 

to bring out 

to core out 

to make, to.do 

to cry, ТОАГ 

го loosen 

ta get ljos 

great 

атпа! 

Бай 

lang 

short 

white 

red, bright and ruddy 
Мое, clear 
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дуа con burna stron 

tikia banana rust eni weak 

plar plantain mala sharp 

ulla heise damni касе 

іңгіш cloth ingui light (im every sese) 
yauri cassava dà yes 

dura tania, eddoc афуа па 


SowE RuLEs OF MiskUTO SYXTAX 


1, The adjective comes after its noun; except baka: (that) and 
naka (this), The shortened forms ba and ma, which serve as 
articles, follow the general rule, but are placed after other adjectives. 

2. The sign of the plural, the word mani, comes after ordinary 
adjectives, but before the article. 

3. Instead of prepositions, there are postpositions, some of 
which are enclitie, as ra, to, at. These follow the adjective or 
article. 

4. Verbs, as a rule, come last in the sentence. 


SOME EXAMPLES or Макото SENTENCES 
U'pla nani ban airisa, People say so. 
Man Miskbuto bila aitismaf — Do you speak Miikuto? 
йїп а Iwin, He told me. 
Aras ba langki, Untie the horse, 
Aras ba langen, The horse has got loose. 
Baha waikna. fdni numi árar paumi ba brin, Those white men took the red horse, 
Fong nani Prinsewalara wate’, We went to Prinsapolka. 
Rowe bumi beha mairin aisitare yor, Give a parrot to the father of that woman. 
Dus ba yang blaiklara frükun, The tree struck my arm. 
didi баған ioira sa Y d c 
Hii ъа дагшин raura m мак add eredi iure. 
Fang mos nimi wil wamni, I will go with vou (plural), 
Tuwina ba Ейғиз Штаға әйшіза, The saw-fish is swimming near the alligator, 
4iowyo ihian, His liver is lost: He has forgotten. 
A:A man Ecibric, To see burnt: To take care. 
Fang daira wilire?, | hear my secret: I perceive. 
Кан айнаға alkzn, The moon has caught hia mother-in-law: The moon Is eclipsed, 
Afi krauisa, My heart is being bored: T remember, 
Küpi bareim, My heart is bursting: | am angry: 
Küfya fim, White beart: Kindness. 
A pya siksa, Black bheart: Stinginess. 
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Рйгі гинізні, | draw up above me: T pray. 
Wingka pübaia, To blow breath: To rest. 
Kapya wlakaia, To turn the: heart: To repent. 


THe Misevto NUMERALS 
Kuni, one. wal, two. jumpa, three. All others are expressed by circumlocu- 
попа. 
Wool, two-two: four. — Marsip, full hand: five, 
Afatilalkábt, laying hand on head {i ғ., оп head of thumb af other band): six. 
Mailalkàbs pura kumi, one above six: seven. 
Matawolsip, two full hands: ten. 
Malawalrip phra bumi (etc), eleven (etc). 
Matawolrip purs maülalklbi pur) bumi, one above six above ten: seventeen. 
Yauenairks, our all: hands and feet complete: twenty. 
Yowunorsks hun pure kimi, One above one score: twenty-one. 
Yowordiska wol, two score: forty. 
Yorondiska wolwol pura matawolsip pura matlalkddd pura ywmrpa, ninety-nine 
Andal (corruption far " hundred"), andai kumi, one hundred. 
BLUEFIKLIS, NICARAGUA 
NOTE 

In the above piper Mr Heath should have mentioned H. Zlock, Dictionary of the 
English and Miskito Languages, Herruhut, 1894 (Gustav Winter}, and also H. Bercken- 
hagen Grammar of Uie Miskito Language, Bluefielda, 1594 (printed by Gustav Winter, 
Stolpen, Saxony), both of which works contaln valimble material. 

I note in connection with the interchange between ch and 1 in Miskuto, a similar 
variation between Cuna (Darien) snd Sau Blas (l'annmá; cf. Prince. Prolegomena to 
the Study of the San Blas Language of Panamá, American A nthropologist, xtv, p. 113, 
1912). So far os Mr Heath goes with reference to the composite character of the 
Misluto, hls eonclusioms ure most interesting. 1 believe. however, that there ure а 
few. pomibly not many, similarities between the Miskuto and the Cuna-San Blas—ct. 
M. dí, C. di ‘water’; М. аты, C. gap-temot "grandfather; M. aikyig, SB. cokey 
‘give’ (#), These analogies might be multiplied by a closet examination and seem only 
—J. Dynacer Perce. 


NOTES ON THE FLORIDA SEMINOLE 
By ALANSON SKINNER 


[ N the latter part of the summer of 1910 the writer went to 
southern Florida in the interest of the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York, for the purpose of visiting the 

Seminole bands residing in the Everglades and to obtain specimens 
illustrating their ethnology. With two white companions he set 
forth from Fort Myers on the west coast, during the first week of 
August, proceeding by ox-team eastward through the Pine Barrens 
until the Everglades were reached; here the oxen were left, and, 
securing canoes, the party pushed on down into the Big Cypress, 
thence up again into the Everglades proper, and, eventually crossing 
them, came out on the east coast, at Miami, about the toth of 
September: 

In the course of our journey we visited a number of Seminole 
villages, all but one of which, according to the natives, had never 
before been visited by white men, The natives greatly resent the 
intrusion of whites, but we were able to gain admission almost 
everywhere through our guide, Frank Brown of Immokalee, whose 
father had been an Indian trader for more than thirty years. 
Father and son bear a most unusual reputation for honesty among 
both Indians and whites. 

In spite of the fact that the villages of the Everglades and Big 
Cypress Seminole are so little known to outsiders, the Indians them- 
selves are quite familiar with the towns of the white men, for the 
men, and a few of the women, often go to Miami, Fort Lauderdale, 
Jupiter, and other towns to trade. Not more than two or three 
members of all the several bands can speak English well, but all the 
men make use of a trade jargon composed of Seminole, Spanish, and 
English, and this nondescript speech has a wide vogue among the 
white settlers, or "crackers," who dwell in the pinelands. 

The number of Indians in all the bands, according to the 
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best native informant, was not more than 325, despite the exag- 
gérated reports that have been circulated. A few years ago the 
[ndians suffered a loss of about fifteen of their number during an 
epidemic of measles; up to that time they had been slowly increas- 
ing. They are exceedingly conservative, dress habitually in native 
costume, and live in lodges of approximately the same type as-those 
which they built before their exile fram their homes in Georgia and 
northern Florida. They eke out an existence by raising corn and 
various kinds of 
pumpkins апа 
squashes, amd 
by hunting. 
They have à 
ready sale for 


p= шшш шь  _„ зымы 808080 — = 


egrets and alli- 
galor skins at 
the trading 
posts and they 
also secure a 
large number of 
deerskins and 
otter pelts. 
There is practi- 
cally no fishing 
except along the 
kis i rivers, where 
ee eee, they shoot fish 

ыл ж se Е with the bow 





оса; hy Julian А. [тик mE | | and arrow, Or 
Fidi. iE —Clhumley Cypress arid children. spear them; but 


turtles, which 
are abundant, are speared in considerable numbers. 

The following notes were obtained largely through observation 
rather than conversation, since none of our party understood the 
language, except the jargon, and the Indians strongly objected to 
the taking of written notes. One or two particular friends amo ng 
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the natives, however, gave some information on such subjects as 
religion and the disposal of the dead, and presumably another visit 
would not be fruitless, since the Seminole must be convinced ere 
now that the writer is neither a Government spy nor à missionary, 
their two greatest bugbears. The following fragmentary data are 
presented for what they are worth. 

Costume —The regular everyday dress of the Seminole man 
consists of a bright, varicolored, calico shirt, narrow at the waist and 
wrists, with the expand- 
ing skirt reaching to the 
knees, Around the neck 
are usually worn a num- 
ber of bandana hand- 
kerchiefs. The older 
men wear a shirt much 
more like the corre- 
sponding garment of 
civilization, which 1s not 
gathered at the waist. 
The elders also usually 
wear a turban made of a 
shawl or a series of ban- 
danas wound together 





and held in place witha |) 
broad band of beaten PS by Juin A: Dio 

silver. On special oc- Fic. 19.—Whithow of ane of the oli) Tigertalls. 
casions, egrets or other 

plumes are thrust under the band at the sides. 

The ceremonial costume consists of a turban, a shirt of the 
everyday sort, though silk is used for gala apparel, a calico coat 
with designs in appliqué, deerskin leggings dyed a rich reddish 
brown, and moccasins that often have a round flap at the toe, 
which, except that it is soft, reminds one of the protectors on Apache 
moccasins. 

To this costume is added an array of woven bead or yarn belts 
The beaded belts-are woven th angular figures, in contradistinction 


аны анты, BOE, The 
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to the otherwise similar circular designs of the Creeks, and usually 
symbolizing some life form (aee pl, п). 

Owing to the subtropical heat and the great moisture of their 
swampw habitat, the skin clothing is never worn except for some 
ceremony, although “Littly Billy" (Billy Koniphadjo) gave assur- 
ance that in his boyhood the Seminole still wore leggings and 
moccasins at their daily tasks, discarding them eventually because 
they were "hot too much." He had no recollection of any upper 
garment except the calico shirt. 

The women wear a full-length skirt girt about the waist, and a 


кы == capewith sleeves 


attached. As 
the waist or cape 
does not connect 
with the skirt, a 
broad band of 
сорре r-colorexd 
skim is alwavs 
visible between 
the upper and 
lower garments 
of the older wo- 
теп. Around 
their necks they 
Carry enormous 
necklaces, 
weighing often 
from ten to Af- 
teen pounds,and 
evenmore. The 





heavy beads are 
coiled about 
their shoulders 
and throats until 
their chins are sometimes fairly forced skyward, and causing them 
to look as 1) they were being choked (pl. п). 


АЕ ал ------ Е eee 74 media Lote. 
Photo. by [ышан А. Ито. 


FIG. 20——Serminole giris. 
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For ceremonial purposes their garments are the same, except 
that then they wear capes that are bedecked with hammered silver 
bangles and brooches, and, in the dance, knee leggings to which 
tortoise-shell rattles are attached, are worn. The costumes of the 
children are invariably the same as those of their elders, save that 
little girls sometimes wear a single-piece gown with an appliqué 
collar on festival occasions. The accompanying illustrations will 
suffice to show the details. 

Method of Wearing Hair.—The men now cut their hair short 
after the fashion of the whites, except that they are prone to leave 
a lock before the ears. It is only a short time since they have 
ceased to wear a double scalp-lock; indeed a few conservatives still 
maintain the custom. 

The women usually wear their hair coiled on the top of their 
heads (pl. n), but one widow, still in mourning, allowed hers to 
hang loose on her shoulders. 

Village Lefe-—Owing to the scarcity of dry land the Seminole 
are usually campelled to build their villages on “hammocks,” or 
meadow islands, in the swamps, although in some cases their camps 
are pitched in the pinelands, 

The moment guests arrive in camp, if they are allowed to land 
at all,—for there is usually a long and searching inquiry before 
white men are admitted—they are taken to the dining hall. 
Women or graceful sloe-cyed girls timidly fetch up pots of steaming 
sofki, turtle meat, or venison, and set them on the platform upon 
which hosts and guests alike squat on their heels, First the guest 
and next the oldest manin the camp partake of the viands.. If there 
is a company of guests, the chief among them eats first, then the 
oldest Indian, and so on, alternately, each one dipping into the 
common kettle with the common spoon, usually a huge wooden 
ladie. When meat із served, it is often dished out in tin plates 
obtained from the traders, Once fed, the pipes are brought forth, 
and the place of the newcomers as guests in the camp is irrevocably 
established. 

Life in the camps is cool, clean, and pleasant. The breezes 
sweep through the lodges beneath the thatched roofs, and the camps 
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are usually as neat as possible. Often in the morning the Indians 
may be seen raking the village square clean, Little refuse is to 
be seen about, for while the Seminole throw the bones and scraps 
from their meals about promiscuously, the wandering dogs and pigs 
soon make away with them. ИН is not always pleasant, however, 
to have several 
litters of pigs 
lying at night 
beneath the 
sleeping plat- 
form, making 
indescribable 
noes. Even the 
Indians seem 
never to have 
become acc us- 
tomed to it. 

Early in the 
morning one is 
usually awak- 
ened by the 
thump, thump, 
thump of the 
women  pound- 
ing corn, the 
squealingof pigs, 
and the crowing 
of roosters. 
After a hearty breakfast the men take their rifles and depart, some 
to hunt, some to cultivate their-cornfields, and others to apear 
turtles and fish. Thus the camps are deserted by the older males 
during most of the daytime. 


АР = 
| 







Fi. by fillan A. Dlink 


Fi. 21.—Littly Tiger. 


In our journal there is à description of the first village visited, 
which is typical of all that were afterward seen. ‘As we traveled 
through the cypress... we came upon a well-marked trail, about 


three feet broad, and here dug out for the easier passage of canoes: 
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After.a short journey we saw the yellow glint of the palmetto- 
thatched lodges of an Indian village, As we drew near, the effect 
was charming. Ona little “hammock,” ot meadow island, sur- 
rounded by dark cypress trees that stood in the glass-clear water, 
were clustered eight or ten Seminole lodges, The palmetto fans 
with which they were thatched had faded fram green to old gold 
in color, and above them the sky formed a soft background. Some 
naked Indian children, who had been playing and bathing in the 
water near the trail, saw us and splashed screaming into the camp 
at ourapproach. One little girl carried on her brown back a baby 





FIG. 2z.—5eminole house. 


brother nearlv as large as herself. Several great gaunt dogs came 
bounding to the water's edge to greet us with their hoarse barking. 

“We halted our canots, and Brown, our guide, pushed ahead 
in case of trouble, since he was personally acquainted with all the 
Indians in the neighborhood. We were expected here, however, 
for this was Little Billy's camp, and the home of Charlie Cypress, 
а | Seminole we had seen at Godden's Landing a few davs before. 


! At коше ol the camp we were mét by arméd warnors who were decidedly 
meracing until Browns. who had thehit confidence, was alle to persuade (hem that we 
were neither of their monet dreaded enciniese—Goavernment eples and піяна гіна 
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“No sooner had we landed than we were invited to come over to 
the guest house, the largest lodge in the village, and partake of 
'sofki, a sign that we were welcome. Brown explained that it was 
the invariable custom of the Indians to offer food to strangers 
whom they approved, and that, once we had tasted it, we would 
be considered as the guests of the camp. 

"This village [like all the others that we saw during our sojourn 
in the Big Cypress and the Everglades] is situated on 2 hammock, 
or meadow island. As the hammocks are never very large, the 
village is of no great size. The houses are built around the 
edge of the land, not far from the water, with an open area, іп 
this case roughly rectangular in shape, in the middle. In the center 
of this space is the cook-house (fig. 23), in which a fire is con- 
stantly burning. It is kept up in a curious wuy. Large cypress 
logs are cit and laid under the cook-house, radiating from a com- 
mon center like the spokes of à wheel. At the *hub' the fire is 
lighted, and as the wood burns it is constantly shoved inward and 
hence never needs to be cut into short lengths. At this fire, the 
only one in the camp, the women cook for the entire village. 

“One of the houses of the village (usually the largest one) is 
reserved for eating, and here food, generally sofki, venison, biscuits. 
or corn-bread, and coffee, is always ready for the hungry. Twice 
a day, in the morning and evening, the Seminole have regular meals, 
but eating between times is a constant practice. 

"At meal-time the men and boys enter this common lodge. 
Under the pent roof of thatch are arranged several platforms, 
raised a few feet from the floor by means of stakes driven in the 
ground, and entirely independent of the supporting beams of the 
house. The largest of these scaffolds is the dining table, and 
on it squat the Indians about the sofki bowl. A huge wooden 
ladle projects from the steaming brew, and one by one, beginning 
with the chief or oldest man of the camp, they dip out a ladleful. 
An ordinary Seminole spoon contains enough to satisfy a white 
man, and it usually forces the Indian to sip several times before he 
replaces the ladle and lets the next man have his inning. . . . After 
the men and boys have eaten, the women and girls take their share. 
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. Every eating-house is also used as a guest house. Strangers or 
visitors arriving at a camp go directly to this lodge, and food is 
brought them at once by the women. When they have eaten, or 
while they are doing so, the men come over and question them, if 
they are strangers, as to their purpose in coming to the camp. If 
they appear to be friendly, they are allowed to remain in the eating- 
house as long as they stay in camp." 





— = — = | m шь. 
— я а 





Ғтс. 21--бешіпдіг cook-howuse. 


Beadwork—Beads are woven into belts, fobs, and garters 
None sewn on skin or cloth were seen. The belts are of two kinds— 
those worn around the waist, which are [urüished with a set of 
long, trailing tassels at the ends and middle, and those worn over 
the shoulders, which have tassels only at the ends. They are woven 
either entirely of beads on a thread foundation, or largely of yarn 
with a few beads mixed in. The designs are often symbolic, but 
the only meanings that could be obtained were: (1) diamond-back 
rattlesnake, (2) "ground" rattlesnake, (3) everglade terrapin, 
(4) terrapin spear-point. The beads are woven on small plain 
heddles, made of split palmetto ribs, The beaded garters are 
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similar to those of the more northerly tribes and are worn bound 
around the outside of the leggings below the knee. A photograph 
of one pair was seen in possession of. Charlie Tigertail, but no others 
were heard of. 

Tanning.—In preparing deerskin leather, the hide te first dried 
in the sun until it is stiff and hard; it 1s then thoroughly soaked 
in water and wrung out by passing it about a tree, tying the ends 





Photo. by Julian AW. Dimači- 
Fido. 24—Palimetioa thatel). [rain within, 


together, and running a stick through the knot to afford better 
leverage while wringing. While the skin is still damp it is thrown 
over the smooth upper end of an inclined lag set in the ground, and 
the hair is scraped off with a beaming tool. While the skin is 
drying, it is rendered pliable by rubbing it over the edge of a 
epatula-like stick set upin the ground. Next deer brains are mixed 
with water until the liquid is thick and soapy, and the skin is then 
soaked therein. Great pains are taken to saturate the hide thor_ 
oughly: it 15 then wrung, soaked again and again, and dried. Some. 
times this ends the process, when the skin is dved a deep reddish 
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brown by the use of oak-bark and is used without further preparation. 
Usually, however, the leather is finished by smoking. The skin is 
sewed up in bag-like form and suspended, bottom up, from an іп- 
clined stick, The edges are pegged down about a small hole in which 
a smoldering fire burns. The smoke and fumes are allowed to im- 
pregnate the hide thoroughly, and then the tanning is completed. 

The Seminole prepare brains for preservation by smearing them 
over long wisps of Spanish moss, and allowing them to dry. These 
brain-cakes, which are molded in circular form, with a hole in the 
center, are suspended in quantities from every cook-house, and have 
the quaint appearance of festoons of doughnuts. Deer and pip 
brains are most commonly used for tanning, but bear brains are 
considered the most valuable. 

Religion.—The Seminole believe that the souls of the worthy 
dead go to an abode where existence is ideal, where social dances, 
feasts, ап] ball games are held uninterruptedly; but those whose 
earthly existence has not been above reproach are doomed to destruc- 
tion. The souls must pass over a long trail from the world to the 
sky country. This journey requires four days, and a number of 
tests, consisting of tempting food placed at intervals beside the path, 
are encountered. If the ghost partakes of any of this food, some 
unknown misfortune will overwhelm it. At length the wanderer 
arrives at a river, over which a slippery log gives access to the vil- 
lage of the blessed. The bridge is guarded by a dog, and if the way- 
farer has led an evil life, the animal shakes the log and hurls the 
unfortunate being into the stream, where it is devoured by an 
alligator or a great fish. The writer has collected data similar in 
almost every detail from the Menomini of northern Wisconsin and 
tlie Seneca of New York. 

The Seminole carefully secrete their cemeteries in places remote 
from intruders. So far as could be learned there are no cemeteries 
of considerable size, only a few isolated graves on scattered ham- 
mocks. Perhaps two or three graves may be grouped together 
occasionally, but this is not the rule. 

In disposing of the dead, the corpse is laid on the ground with 
its head toward the west. It is covered with a rude pile of cypress 
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logs crossed over it, Food, and kettles, weapons, and other objects 
are placed) beside the body, and the whole is roofed over with 
palmetto thatch. A fire is kept beside the cairn for four nights 
after the burial, in order to 
provide light and warmth for 
the spirit of the deceased on 
its sky journey. If a death 
occurs in a village, the camp 
is deserted, and clusters of 
abandoned shacks may some- 
times be found, lonely wit- 
nesses to this costly custom. 
Often the Indians return alter 
six months or a year and 
burn the village. The white 
"erackers" say that when 
the Indians residing in a per- 
manent village believe a man 
is dying, they carry him out- 
side the village to die in a 
lodge hastily erected for the 
Fic, 25.—Diugout canes, showing pectiliar bow Purpose, and thus avoid the 
so mde to pass through the sawgrass, necessity of moving camp to 
escape misfortune. Because 
the dead are buried with their heads to the west, the Seminole 
always sleep heading in the opposite direction, for fear of ill luck. 
The writer was repeatedly warned by Indian friends to turn around, 
when lying with his head to the west. 

Silversmiths and their Work—In common with all the Eastern 
tribes, the Seminole are very fond of silver ornaments, most of 
which they make for themselves, This jewelry is neither as 
elaborate nor as handsome as that made by more northerly tribes, 
nor does it have much variety in form. Head or turban bands, 
spangles, crescents, earrings, and finger-rings are the forms observed 
and collected. The process of manufacture and the tools employed 
are simple. To make a spangle, a coin is heated in a small fire; 
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it is then removed with a pair of pincers and hammered out with 
an ordinary commercial hammer. The poll of an axe driven into 
a log servés the purpose of an anvil. The process of alternate 
heating ancl pounding are repeated again and again until the coin 
has been flattened out considerably and the design effaced. One 
smith observed at work greased the coin from time to time as he 
heated it. After it has been heated and hammered to the satis- 
faction of the 
smith, the 
spangle is pared 
down with a 
butcher-knife or 
a razor-blade 
until it has been 
reduced to the 
desired degree of 
thinness. 

In this state 
the blank form 18 
sometimes deco- 
rated with a de- 
sign incised with 
a hile or a knife- 
blade. Апу ir- 
regularities are 
hiled off and the 
trinket is pol- 
ished on a whiet- piòta, Њу: Јан А. Dinek: 
stone, Some- 
times thedesigns 
are cut out with a cold-chisel and finished with a knife. Holes for 
sewing the bangle to a garment are made by driving a nail through 
the metal and smoothing the edges with a knife. 

This process of silverworking was observed on two occasiors, 
and there was hut little difference in the tools or in the manipulation 
of the smiths, Antler prongs are used as punches to make raised 
lines and bosses, and the only other tool which was seen or collected, 








Fic. 16.—Peoumliag eornm with pestle and partar. 
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besides those described, was a crude blow-pipe used in the manu- 
facture of the plain finger-rings which are much worn by the Indians. 

Houses.— The typical Seminole lodge is a pent roof of palmetto 
thatch raised over several platforms on which the occupants sit or 
recline, There are no sides, since the Everglades and the Big 
Cypress are so far below the frost-line that the atmosphere is rarely 
cold, and the protection from the rain afforded by the closely thatched 
roofs with their wide projecting eaves is all that is necessary. 

The lodges average fifteen feet by twelve, but they vary greatly 
in size. They are made of cypress 
logs nailed or lashed together. A 
few houses have a raised floor 
throughout, giving the appearance 
of a pile-dwelling. 

Food —Those bands of Seminole 
residing on or near the edge of the 
upland and in the Big Cypress de- 
pend very largely on game, prin- 
cipally deer and wild turkey, for 
meat. The Everglades bands, on 
the other hand, utilize turtles al- 
most entirely. Corn, squashes, 
sugar-cane, and a few bananas are 
raised. Usually the home ham- 
mock is not big enough to accom- 
modate both village and cornfield, 
hence the crops must be produced 
| on some other island, often a day's 
Fonte by Зва А. іше, . journey or more distant. The 

Fro. 37.-—Weoden baüllatieks di use, method of cultivation followed is 

primitive. The trees are killed by 
girdling, so that the sun shines through when the leaves have 
fallen. Then the ground is broken with a hoe and the crops 
planted. These are casually tended from time to time thereafter. 

Most meats are boiled, but turtles are not infrequently 
roasted before the fire, The Indians seldom take the trouble to 





kill the unfortunate reptiles before commencing to prepare them 
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for food—they merely cut off the plastron and butcher the animal 
alive and kicking, when it is set up before the fire and roasted in 
its own oven. Corn is eaten green, or boiled or roasted on the cob, 
or èlse dried and pounded into meal with mortar and pestle. The 
meal is first sifted through an open-mesh basket and then winnowed 
by being tosaed into the air, the breeze carrying away the chaff, 
while the heavier, edible portion of the corn falls back into the 
fiat receiving basket. In this condition the meal is mixed with 
water and boiled to make sofki. This is the name applied primarily 
to this corn soup, of which, in addition to the kind mentioned, 
there is fermented or sour sofki, and soup made from parched corn, 
which is by far the most savory of the three. In parching corn, 
the kernels are placed in a kettle, the bottom of which is covered 
thickly with sand. The grains are stirred in the sand to keep them 
from burning. When sufficient! parched, the corn is crushed in a 
mortar, and, with the occasional addition of sugar, makes a delicious 
food. A little of the meal is sometimes added to water for use as a 
cooling drink. 

Social Organisation.—Very little was learned about the present 
social organization of the Seminole, except that there are still à 
number of exogamous clans with female descent. After marriage 
the man always goes to live in his wife’s house. There are no 
longer any regular chiefs; the oldest man in each camp usually has 
the most authority. [t is said that all births take place in shelters 
erected for the purpose, away from the village. The Seminole 
préserve the taboo against telling their names to strangers, and this, 
it is said, accounts for the fact that so many of these Indians are 
known by nicknames given them by traders. Negro slaves are still 
held by some of the Indians. 

A considerable body of information might still be gathered from 
this primitive band, especially in regard to their material culture, 
but it is probable that for the details of their religion, tribal and 
social organization, mythology, government, and indeed all the 
subjective phases of their life, the more civilized Seminole now 
residing in Oklahoma would prove more easy of approach. 
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NOTES ON THE CHATINO LANGUAGE OF MEXICO 
Bv FRANZ BOAS 
\ \ THILE engaged in an investigation of the Mexican dialect 
та of Fochutla, Oaxaca, Mexico, for the International School 
of American Archeology and Ethnology, 1 had the 
opportunity to spend a few hours with a Chatino, and collected a 
little material which may be of interest; because it shows definitely 
that Chatino is a remote branch of the Zapotecan family and 
partakes of the very remarkable phonetics of that group of lan- 
guages. I have not sufficient material to elucidate any one point of 
the phonetics or morphology of the language fully, and therefore 
must confine myself to a few disconnected remarks. 
The language is spoken only in the district of Juquila. It is 
called by thé people themselves Cattinyo"”. It is spoken, according 
to my informant, Ezéquiel Vásquez, in the following villages:* 


Fizgtr DiALECT 


«Јоса. “Үсіогерес (Santa Maria Yolotepec) 

*Y aitepec *Mialtepec: (Santa Maria) 

*Temaxcaltepec *1храптерёс (San Francisco) 
Teotepec "Quahije (San Juan) 

"Сша "Ixtapan (Santa Marki) 

*Tiltepec "Zacatepec 

“Nopala *Panixtlahuaca (San Miguel) 

*San Gabriel Mixtepec ТерепікПаһшса 


*Lachao (San Juan) 
skcoMp DhüArkcT 
"ataltepec 
Tirko DIALECT 


*Tlapanalquiahuil Zenzontepec 
Tlacotepec 





Hin the llits of places 1 follow the orthography of. Dr Amonio Pettafiel, Dérisión 
Teritorial da la República Mexicana, Méxieo. Secretaria ie Fomento, 1004. 
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According to Eutimio Perez,! who bases his statements on the 
reports of the priests of the various villages, Chatino is spoken in 
the districts of Juquila, Juxtlahuaca, Teojomulco, and Yaitepec, 
in the following villages: 


JuguiLA jJUXTLAHUACA 
*San Miguel Panixtlahuaca Apaluapan 
*Santa María Ixtapan San Martín 
*San Juan Quiahije San Pedro 
"San Francisco Ixpantepec Santiago Jicayan 
“Santa Maria Mialtepec San Miguel Elotepec 
"Santa María Yolotepec San Cristóbal 
*San Juan Lachaa San Juan 
San Pedro .]uchatengo 
Trapiche de Santa Ana 
Trapiche de Soledad 
TEOJOMULCO \ АТЕРЕС 
San Lorenzo *Nopala 
Santiago *Cuixtla 
Santiago Minas "Tiltepec 
San Jacinto (Tlacotepec?) San Gabriel (Mixtepec) 
Santa Marla San Pedra 
"Tiapanalquiahuil *Tamaxcaltepec 
*Yaitepec 
*Lücatepec 


The villages of the two lists that could be ascertained as iden- 
tical are marked with asterisks. 

The system of vowels of the Chatino is very rich, Every vowel 
is pronounced either with a full oral breath or with nasal breath with 
accompanying palate-lingual stricture, which produces a weak nasal 
twang. It closes with a free escape of breath or with a glottal stop. 
Furthermore, the vowels are long and short. It seems that e and o 
arealwaysopen. All these vowels have one of three pitch accents— 
either the low pitch, which is left here without diacritical mark: 
or the raised pitch, which | have indicated by *; or, finally, the 

1 Ессімтіш Нішетігеғ йі Ерікәорайа QaxagueBao, Cxaca, 1888. 
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rising pitch, which I have indicated by ^. We have, therefore, a 
system of vowels which may be illustrated by the following scheme: 


2^ lA o md 


mU am" и Е - ut 
кше m— CH 

x : 
=! -" a =$ 
— = — = 


This series has been observed partially for the a, e, f, 0, & series, 
but it is possible that the nasalized a group does not occur. 

Resides these, vowels with whispered intonation occur, which 
are indicated here by superior position. 

The system of consonants is marked by the rarity of labials, 
All voiced stops, particularly in initial position, tend to begin with 
the corresponding voiced nasal. The labial 5 has been found only 
in the exclusive first person plural pronoun "bare. Long conso- 
nants (expressed here by 5) are quite frequent. 


BSrOPS CoxTriN, AFFRIC. NASALS Taw. — LaATERALS 
ызы) түйе emend  Üaeremdd ls | Басты Роба Санды 
Габи b 


Dentals d I J le " F I i 

Palatixed dentala d> i- — -- н: = = Ё 

Palatala £ b x = — — -- = 

Labialized palatals ger kw == = 3 = — 

Palatized palarale / Е r == ЕЕ = = n 
y, mw, h 


All the words in my list terminate in vowels. 

The pronomital forms include singular and plural; and in rhe 
plural, inclusive and exclusive. The personal pronouns are in 
Chatino and Zapotec of Oaxaca. 


Cita TIN ZAPOTEC 
I на" та! 
thon мен" ін 
ће adimi” la tr 
we, incl, пй" la'na 
we, excl. "bare la'da 
ye tea latte 


they плыт" Га" аце 
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Possessive and predicative forms of the singular and inclusive 
plural are derived from the stem by modifications of the terminal 
vowel, The third person has the low pitch; the second person, 
raised pitch; the first person singular has the vowel nasalized, with 
low pitch; the inclusive, the vowel long and nasalized, with rising 
pitch. The terminal vowel always retains its quality па breathed! 
or stopped vowel. The exclusive plural has the vowel long, with 
raised pitch and the ending -wa; the second person plural, the 
vowel long, with deep pitch and the ending -*wa"'; the third person 
plural, the same kind of vowel and the ending -me*. 

The nasalization of the first person changes a to о". 

The pronouns may be emphasized by repetition of the inde- 
pendent pronoun, following the stem. In this case the exclusive 
takes the ending -re, the third person plural -fwa, thus completing 
the respective pronominal forms. 

Examples of the possessive are the following: 


wifo lather brother wife heart hand — hause 
my xo" (mat) ит" Чг" kaly gt — yo ншы" 
thy x59" (ырма kl yo" тї ye "ш-н 
his ео (киіне)! оға” шә" ШТ си nau" ki 
ourincl.x4D* (ma') ап" інде kulyó" ат" у“ mua" bi 
ourexc]. xj" опре). siw Piwa ауда dgpdwa! yèh maa kion 
your жабе рс" Р wa" kulyd wan" hg Toa" yd wat naa" i'm" 
their sajne? (kwa) sli né! itd ne! — Куй ipar yim тай hing 


Examples of verbs are the following: 


mack good strong to &t down to we! tospeak to go 
Т rye’ Pur fg ido" Por" nag" ілі"! nus 
thou — ("à P^ teva” іне” пай" kre}! ұй" 
һе нў Fe’ [TET Pia" "aa" Fui ya" 
weincl fis Pact ЫР Ры" ls h ys! 
ме ехсі. Шаты" (Ға ЛҒ" edo’ nad'wo' eg wa" уфа 
ye Pee Fel ero" dele" Pewee"! sadra Сид" уй ша” 
they fine Бой імне ғы” найб інген уйын 

гнала ам change too, 


AM. ABCIM.. н. ж Е i—i 
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There is another form of the possessive, of which the following 
are examples. 


қата” mine (my property) па*уй"" ours, incl, 

nad" thine nah wa’ ours, excl. 

паче" hia таңа yours 
naimme theirs 


It will be noticed that the only differences are in the first person 
singular and in the inclusive, 

| have, according to the same type, the following nouns ex- 
pressing parts of the body: 


— my meat, my flesh 
Bioy" my hair 

уе” my blood 
Ix-u*yp^ my bone 
kihi*yo"" my akin 


This form is evidently identical with that of the object of the 
transitive verb, as is suggested by the following examples: 


boho'i (suia) io*" he will kill rre Py*ho't (mukwa") 23" he will kill os, incl. 
koho'i (mwkwa') i" — he will kill thee Z*y*ho': (nndmea') bare he will kill us, exei. 
"ho іт T shall cil] thee :$5y*ho^i (mulsa!) ire" he will kill you 
Psy*ho's (eade) 9 he will kül him. $*y*ho'i (muda) v*ne*ka" he will kill them 


In the two transitive verbs *u^f to have, ВоЧ to kill, the first 
persons have the first vowel nasalized, not the terminal -i. 
[n the compound verbs ku*ii'' to make some one eat 
Miklid** my nail is sore, only the termi- 
nal stem is inflected. 
In the verb, classes may be distinguished like those of the 
Zapotec. I found the following prefixes of tenses: 


PRESENT Past Furye (to. FuruxmE [to 
ERO tü—) come to —) 
da’ ta do, to be ң- ngpo- lu- 
ima to make di- ga- 1з-, іш- — 
Fue good = ngo- ? ka= 
tha’ well — гиш я ? ? 
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nad t! weak (nf'ga-) ngu — ka- 

In yo tired [mb ga-) guu игіш = ka- 

I pita strong, hard (нул) иччї — ka- 

Gapa” black — пеша — ket = 

kot dirty — ярые =— ka~, nigka— 

re heavy — ngwa- — ka- 

Б" high - ? — ka= 

ir sick -- ngwa- — іш- 

hu to sleep i- guri- fay &л- 

lo" to send nd- pwü-, нра- h- = 

Их it ia lacking -- чен fa-, ku- -- 

fit" to be seated n- ? ?, ku- — 

паа" to see ? gpm- Ia-, ku- -- 

o to drink td- ; P ko- — 

қа (о hear rd — ; lag — 

uer ta speak "ш-- payi- fayi — 

ku' to eat nil — gayi- Jayi- 

Fi" to hang nd- ? Р 

Гаре" to tremble nd- g- ) 

шм! to die tdi- ? — і- 
паі he ia dead 

ka'ti to wish nd — 2 3 ? 

Hw! to lie down n- pean- Ja- kü- — 

a’ to go ? yey- PR —isxep ti) 

ta'i to have ud-— ӯ- } ? 

ka'i іо ШИ (зен: го е) 3 у ау he 


Some adjectives (onlv those designating colors?) have the 


prehx ng-: 
ngata” 
теше 


black 
whire 


пе" red 
нЕ" yellow 


— The prefix mípa- entered in the preceding list with some ad- 
jectives means “to become.” 


all men kiliga"k-yu' 
alligator Exi'na" 
anima] wj" 

arm, shoulder shu" 
banana z-o*wa" 

to be mda’ 


VOCAUULARY 


black, Г ат ноот" (Гар. жар) 


blood Mee (Zap. тїн) 

bone Hens (Zap. nji ka) 

boy £à' (Zap. £aop") 

brain ital 

to break (stick breaks) fa" 
broom bud’ 

brother “М (see also; sister) 
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care, take—/ a-afd'iu" 

Сһагіне Танау" 

church ia" | 

com. Indiin mliwa’ (Zap. cuke") 


AMERICAN: A 


copme we” (borrowed from ар, теш?) 


deer faire! (Zap, ein! 
to defecate Zam’ 
to die de” 
биту Eu" 
dog enmi™ (Zap, rik) 
to drink e' 
ear, my nfo" (Zap, div'ya', my —) 
to eat Fx’ 
to iake erme one gat ku'ni" 
extended ба, in falu'n extend! dell, 
i.e. country. 
ғу, ту (ЕШ (Zap. lof) 
facr, my pu" (Тар. Ам) 
father xf 
female l^ 
female animal nit kef 
finger cir ya", i. e., fingers ol hand (Zap. 
bicis 
tocs cimi diya, LL €. fingers of [oot 
fire А 
fish boii" (Zip. mid, li’) 
ish, meat beinu"! (Хар. ВИ 
Пет Ы (ар, yi", Telmano ngar) 
fog: ba" 
[owi ratni ba" (see: tent Fal") 
foot (f) ya^* (Zap, tia" my—) 


hair. ту ПЕЙ оч (Хар: 32) 
hair of my head Hiort kè' 
hand ya! (Zap. ta^ya*, my —) 

to hang мт 
to havo. y'n", future kaka” 
head # (Zap. 4ga" my —) 
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to hear na 
heart fet” 
heavy e* [Zap suam) 
hen btu' 
— laying ktu'ina" 
— hens ktu' bite" 
high duo" 
bhuxüse uui" (Zap. y&"; Hija! my —] 
— nad" ke” hose in which one lives 
infant ker! (Zap mada) 
t kill (volko^f segr to die Aa’ (Zap. 
РЫШ) 
knife eif n" [borrowed from Spanish) 
to be lacking Fad 
Шой ў (Хар, уш") 
Ња бы" (ар: аја) 
to He down Feed" 
light of weight [Ta 
to five АТ 
to be lost guna” 
to make free 
male kiin” 
maje animala ui” kila" 
man ум? (Хар. mig tu) 
mans houses ЕЁ нда" нод” 
meat Aina” 
message, word tn yd" 
moon Ao" (Zap, eee") 
mouse füurye* (Z3. "bii n- а) 
ОЕ! Zap. ru'e! my) 
nail (of finger or toe), my (kiin 
neck iai” 
дай 
nose si*ye" (Zap. cni, e) 
numerals: 
1 she’ (Zap. for flat objects faga) 
2 thwa' (Zap, Pap") 
3 iüna' (Zap, Fons) 
4 hakwa' (Zap. lap) 
5 ka'ya' (Zap; ya'y*) 
б озйіші" (Фар. оту) 


Leda .owith medial palatul etricture. resulting in the oa wupression of a c 


amd accimpanying mexial palatal cmtinuamt, aa in ? 





ША] 


7 dot’ (Zap. уай) 
8 sana’ (ар, сонг) 
yka" (Zap ya’) 

io ir (Zap: fF) 

IT Hike" 

(2 tiie’ 

13 Ша” 

VE ri 

і5 м" (Zap. dine) 
16 yak = 
И 

18 Aveta" 

19 Вуша" 

за kala" (Zap. kale) 

Patricio iin [first avilable probably 
dropped cut on account of rarity 
of libiats) 

people не“ 

assembly of men netu! 
assembly ol women мето" 
pineapple ёш! 

prairie, plain пЧг* 

property (ma) i*" 

prostitute koe" 

rain fi" 

гейі (яғ 

reverential mi thar lidy ar gentleman 

зға ійхор" 

іше най” (Фар, гі) 

то зел Ш" 

ем №"; ог" 

sickness Ba" (Zap. Bren) 

анис, изу Mona” nok"nad"", L e. my 
female brother 

ко 16 ha" 

skin (ki]hi" 

со sleep (yt)ha* 

sleepiness skola 


CHATTING LANGUAGE OF MEXICO 


55 


sail [u^ (Zap. и" land) 
son ліну (йар, Пири шу) 
daughter. xinzys":h*nad* i. e Fe 

male gon. 

wur Pit 

to speak Юг 

to star! ade” 

star kia" 

sténe ke. (Zap. gie) 

strong fila" 

sugar cane xd (ee: stirk) 

aum rra" (Zap. pubi) 

to tlle cat (fa'tin yum" Cliatino langitige, 
perhaps from £a! to talk. slay" 
worda) 


tejón. (9) riZu'* 


then bá 

toi” 

tomb bug 

tooth ya" 

to tremble Ikm" 

гер оте en" 

very Lia" 

water fia” (Zap, mise) 

wel mad" I (person) 
(ng*)naa" (abjecta) 

well Pea 

жіне (мае (Фар, нет?) 

wife Eso" 

ИТЕ 

wind i^e" (Zap: mbi) 

to wish kan 

with Mo" (treated as noun) 

wol ixl 

woman kniad " (Zap, tnl wa") 


snake Кена" (Хар. te’, Telos — yellow: (np) (Zap. eiya sto) 
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Following is a short text with interlinear translation: 
A право" ndio'si' — alu" — ngadu'm:u ай «бін г ира" 
When made God the work] he gave t) cat im every 
ireverenee 


міч" nius Ги", PERO ngulik mekiíyu", Bra о" кей уш” 
animal — had the world, but waa absent the man. Then when the man 
existing bà] (Spanish) [Sn, ere) 


уа! іне" Igy'dio's! Ca* d*da"nu Еа? нады" гене", набо 
went tospeak — with God thatheshould giveto cat to them, God 
(revere) 


bra ko" ngalà' tinyot дф! пун" іште fo Шаты, 


then gent rhe order that mum оша esè іп = this world 
Pane, 


[CGLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New Yore Onv 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE CLEVELAND MEETING, WITH 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR 1912 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


HE annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
T was held at the Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 30, 1912, to January 2, 1013, in affiliation with Section 

H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science and the 
American Folk-Lore Society, In the absence of President Fewkes, Drs 
Dorsey, Wissler, and MacCurdy each presided at the various sessions. 
President Lomax of the Folk-Lore Society was also absent, his place 
being taken by Dr Charles Peabody, who read the presidential address. 


SECTION H 

Members of the sectional committee present: G. T. Ladd, E. L. 
Thorndike, W. V- Bingham, G, G. MacCurdy. 

Officers for the Cleveland meeting were named as follows: Member of 
the. Council, Dr Clark Wissler; Member of the General Committee, Dr 
Charles Peabody. Sectional offices were filled by the nomination, and 
election by the Genera! Committee. of Professor W. B. Pillabury, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, as Vice-President for the ensuing year: Profezaor 
George Grant MacCurdy; Yale University, Secretary, to serve five years: 
and Professor R. S. Woodworth, Columbia University, Member of the 
Sectional Committee, to serve five years, 

The question of à change of name from Section H, Anthropology and 
Psychology, tö read” Section H, Anthrapalogy," raised at the Washington 
meeting, came up for discussion, and the Sectional Committee recom- 
mended that the name remain unchanged for the present. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Members of the Council present were: G. A. Dorsey, G. G, Mac- 
Curdy, C. Wissler, R. H. Lowie, C. Peabody, E; Sapir, and B. Laufer, 
Report of the Secretary.—There has been no meeting of the Association 
or of the Council since the annual meeting in Washington, the report of 
which was published in the American Anthropologist for January—March, 
8; 
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i912. "The President, however, called a meeting of thè Executive Com- 
mittee which was held in the ofice of Dr Clark Wissler, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, Ocrober 31, 1912, President 
Fewkes presiding, 

Members present: Fewkes, MacCurdy, Hyde, and Hodge (ex officio), 
and Goddard: also by invitation the local members óf the Council: Boas, 
Wissler, Lowie, Spinden, Heye, and Pepper, 

The Secretary presented a communication [rom the. organizing 
committee of the International Congress of Historical, Studies, inviting 
our Association to nominate a delegate or delegates to attend the 
Congress: and was instructed to write to our British members, Miss 
Breton and Mr E: Sidney Hartland, asking if they would be willing to 
Berve. 

The Chair appointed a committee of three (with power to add to its 
mumbers) to ascertain the best agencies and to suggest what part, if any, 
the Association should take in the preparation o[ a complete Americanist 
Anthropological Bibliography, the committee to report to the Council, 
Boas, Hodge, and Lowie constitute thie committee. 

On metion of. Boas it was voted that the Association contribute the 
sum of $25 toward clerical expenses that may be incurred by Mr Marett 
gs secretary of the organizing committee of the prospective International 
Congress of the Anthropological Sciences, provided this can be done 
without creating a deficit for the voar rotz- 

Voted that the President call a special meeting of the Council it 1913 
to be convened before the first of May. 

GEORGE Grant MacCuRbY, Secrelary, 


The annual loss by death 15 à serious one, including as it does Henry 
W. Haynes end W J McGee. The death of А, Т. Sinclair occurred in 
1911, but was reported to the Secretary too late for insertion in the last 
report. 

Henry W. Haynes dind at Boston on February 16, 1912. Professor 
Haynes early became interested. in the greater antiquity of man in 
Europe and Egypt as well as his own country. His important prehistoric 
collections. were bequeathed to the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, Mass. 

The obituary of W J MeGee was published in the last issue of the 
dAmertcan Anthropologist. 

The annual growth of the Association has been substantial, but not 
so satisfactory as it would be were all our members to coóperate by send- 
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ing new names to the Secretary. Applications for membership,! twenry- 
eight in number, are herewith submitted for your action, as follows: 
Dr T. Barbour, Theodoor de Booy, C. E. Brown, D. 1. Bushnell, Sr, 
A. §. Cale, G. Engerrand, E. C. Erdia, J. 5. Faulkner, R. D. Ferran, G. H. 
Fountain, Miss B. Freire-Marreco, Dr A. A. Giesecke, Dr F. A. Glasgow, 
E. Ralston Goldsborough, E. W. Hawkes, P. Henning, W. E. Kane, 
С. $. Mepham, W. H. Miner, Missouri Historical Society, F. Neumann, 
М. Parnielee, A. J, Read, C. Scudder, Jr, Misa C. van Steenwyk, R. F. 
Walker, R. T. Weitlauer, G. F. Will. 

The Secretary has represented the Association at the annual meeting 
of the American Year Book Corporation, and has been a contributor to 
the Year Book for two years (1911. and 1912), Although not regularly 
accredited as a delegate from this Association to the International Con- 
gress of Americanists held in London May 27-June t, and the Inter- 
national Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology held in 
Geneva, September g-14, the Secretary attended both of these congresses 
and has sent official reports of them to our journal, the American Anthro- 
pologist. | | 

The report of the Secretary was accepted and ordered printed, 

Report of the. Treasurer.—ln the absence of Mr B. T. B. Hyde, 
Treasurer, his report was read hy Professor MaceCurdy, — It was accepred 
and referred to an auditing committee (Wissler and Lowie). 


RECEIPTS. 
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American A men 
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Vol. XIII. "cs: 66.36 
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Vol. ХІП, "3... 71.71 
Yol. XIV, " f... 54-79 
Vol XIV, '" 4. 57-76 


From Amerikon Ethnological] Society, for American 


Anthropologist: 
Vol. XII, mx 3:5 sermon Ж 61.04 
Ұл, АЙН, ні, .-:::-етт%т1тттатте--те». БІЙМ 
Vil. XIV т... ANS 
Vol, XIV, " à. аара ке вжава н те» SEJO 
Extra copies. Jaam a fiteviscstece 274 SUO. 


— Full mddresses mre given in the: list ol meibers printed elsewliere In. ы isma, 
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From American Folk-Lore Society: 
One-half cost of Periodical Literature for 
American, Anthropologist aml Journal of 
American: Folk-Lore for 1911. . ----- 93 
Seven-twellths cost of Current Anthropological 
Literature, published by American Anthro- 
Lore Society, Vol, T, n 1.........---.- 16245 2012: 
Annual durs. А а гае ваа 
Annual subscriptions to ‘American Aathropolopiss: Аа-аа 594.69. 
Sale o tack numbers und extra copie o marco Anthre- 
феілгін........... АҚСАҚ: "TI TD рее ШЕВ 
Küshbats régcinta (gt cost). ахыарысшы асет ыы ЫП 
СБТ Миа раса ака ааа иные 16.32 
Publication fund........ s. ReFibsasseskcoseacuas ФИО 
Special fund for И окраина. eI TRO 
Subscriptions to Current Anthropological в э ку or Nr. 


TorAL. ü Blpcm ш ош шш bo om mto 4k m ECOB S o£ E OB OH "€ 5 Б пош Bow om o- ow eom dom bom omo o mom Ж $5,087.42 
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sü Esto Capéss of 1910-412 Vol: 4....ші-а.. ЖАВа 
Printing, binding, and mailing: Current Anthropo- 
logical Literature; 
VoL I, no. 1. ай 
VoL 1, ~ мА, hei ыы и Ва 
ен ҮГҮТТҮ авар seriis ass 295.03 $2,627.50, 
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Found correct: 
CLARE WissLER, 


Auditing Committee, 
January 11, 1913. 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


Three numbers of Volume 14 of the American Anthropologist, lor 
1912, have been published, and the faurth number is in the hands of the 
printers. The completed volume will contain thirty-one general articles, 
in addition to the usual discussion and correspondence, anthropologic 
miscellanea, the proceedings of the American Anthropological Association, 
etc. The aggregate number of pages will be 719. The volume will 
contain thirty-eight plates and sixty-nine figures. 

No parts of the Memoirs have been issued during the year, but it is 
expected that a way may be found to publish at least one number during 
1913, thus completing Volume 2 of this series. 

The editorial work has been made far less arduous than during pre- 
vious years owing to the generosity of our Treasurer, Mr B. T. B. Hyde, 
who, in accordance with his liberal offer ta the Association at the Wash- 
ington meeting, has enabled the editor to employ a proofreader, to bear 
the cost of preparing certain drawings and photographs for illustration, 
and to meet the incidental expenses of the editorial work, such as šta- 
tionery, postage, clerical assistance, expressage, etc, without direct 
charge to the treasury of the Association. 

The editor wishes to express his appreciation of the constant and 
ready aid afforded by his associates, Dr John R. Swanton and Dr Robert 
H. Lowie, which has added so materially to the success of our journal. 

F. W: HODGE, 
Editor 


КЕРОКТ OF THE Eprrogs or " CURRENT ANRTHROPOLOGICAL LITERATURE" 

From the time of its foundation at last year's annual meeting there 
have appeared two numbers of Current Anthropological Literature, герге» 
senting a total of 176 pages. The third issue is.in galley proof, and the 
sheets will soon be returned to the printers for paging: 

According to agreement between the two editors appointed at the 
Washington meeting, “Periodical Literature remained under the super- 
vision of Professor Chamberlain, while the section on Reviews and the 
general management of the new journal were entrusted to Dr Lowie, 
The managing editor wishes to express hia appreciation of the help 
repeatedly and ungrudgingly given by Mr F. W. Hodge, whose long 
experience in editorial matters enabled him to give advice on many 
practical difficulties that stood in the way of the success of the new 
publication. 
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"Acknowledgment is also due to the writers of reviews and especially 
to those who have generously sent in voluntary contributions on works 
that had not been received by the editors hut were too important to be 
ignored ina review publication. | 

Unfortunately the managing editar has not yet succeeded in bringing 
to terms reviewers who accept works for review and then do not furnish 
the promised notice, sometimes for years, The editor has followed Dr 
Swanton's advice and kept a check-list of works sent in. He feels very 
keenly his responsibilities to the publishers and authors who furnish 
books for review, and has in some Instances written three times to the 
would-be reviewers. Nevertheless, there does not seem to he any 
remedy beyond that of furnishing double reviews of the same work— 
one to be written by editors or some one directly under their control 
and giving a superficial notice that shall satisfy the publisher, and 2 
second thoroughgoing account to be penned, if possible, by a specialist 
in the field dealt with. The editors invite discussion and advice on- this 
Important question and on the suggestion just made. 

So [ar ae the scientific conduct of Current Anthropological Lilerature 
is concerned, the aim of the editors has been to secure absolutely fair 
and at the same time fearless expression àf opinion on mew works from 
the modern scientific point of view, This i especially desirable in a 
relatively new science like anthropology, where the principles of scientific 
method have not yet permeated all collaborators and need to be соп= 
stantly emphasized, not only for the benefit of professional. etudents; 
but also for the large body of outsiders who often enough make поте- 
worthy contributions but are hampered by the popular fuitacies of what 
might be called “folk-anthropology,” to expose which seems one of the 
worthiest aima of Current Anthropological Literaturé. — X specific roton 
mendation which the managing editor would like to niake is that properly 
qualified students should furnish reviews not merely ol individual books 
but of the progress made in certain large fields during a certain period, 
say the last twò or three years, Such résumés are common in the German 
psychalogical journals, and the articles contributed to the American 
Anthropologist by Professor MacCurdy and dealing with progress in 
European archeology indicate the type of contribution here suggested. 
Corresponding summaries of what has been achieved in physical anthro- 
pology, in the wider problems of linguistics, in the study of social organi- 
zation and of the several large ethnographic areas, would do much to 
break down the bulkheads that confine the individual warker under the 
present pressure of specialist work. 
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Finally, a few words should be devoted to the financial side of our 
publication, From an unofficial statement by the Treasurer of the 
American Anthropological Asaociation it would appear that the cost of 
issuing Current Anthropologien! Literature as a joint publication of the 
Association and the American Folk-Lore Society is considerably greater 
than the cost of publishing the review and periodical literature section 
of the American Anthropologist and the Journal of American Folk-Lore 
separately. The reason for this difference, however, is not at all clear, 
Taking the last three years’ isaucs- of the American Anthropologist 
preceding the foundation of Current Anthropological Literature, we find 
an average vearly output of 745 pages, of which about 164 pages were 
devoted to book reviews, lists.of new publications, and periodical litera- 
ture. During the same years the average output of the Journal of 
American Folk- Lare was 470 pages, but as in 1909 Periodical Literature 
was omitted, we can consider only the output for 1910 and. 1911, which 
averages 479 pages, and 129 pages for review matter. The total amount 
of this matter in both journals was thus 293 pages. Thia, however, 
includes material duplicated in both journals by arrangement between 
the two publishing organizations -so that the actual output of original 
material is reduced to 164 pages. The total number of pages in the two 
nunibers of Current Anthropological Literature i& 176 pages, on which 
basis the annual size would be 352 pages. The difference is thus 188 
pages annually, and rtshould be noted that had the publication of reviews 
remained under the old system a considerable increase of the space to be 
devoted to reviews would have been imperative, Moreover, the Editor 
of the Journal of American Folk-Lore ha» decreased the size of that 
publication by 76 pages in view of the fact that " Periodical Literature” 
is now provided for in the new joint publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RoskgkT H.. Lowte, 
ALEXANDER. F. CHAMBERBLAIN. 


On motion of Dr Sapir it was voted to appoint a committee to prepare 
a scheme of phonetic representation which will have the official sanction 
of this Association. The Chair appointed Boas (chairman), Sapir, J. P. 
Harrington, Kroecber, and. Ciuldard. 

The Secretary was instructed. ro. prepare a list of. names of persons 
eminent in anthropologv to be submitted with the view of election to 
honorary membership at the next meeting of the Association. 

Ata joint meeting of thr Amencan Anthropological Association and 
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the American Folk-Lore Society it was voted to refer two important 
questions to a joint council meeting of the two societies to be held in 
New York before Apnl 1, 1913: (1) the naming of a place for the next 
annual meeting, amu] (2) whether or not the joint publication, Current! 
Anthropological Literature, is to be continued for another year. 

An invitation from James A. Barr, Manager of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, 1915, to hold the annual meeting of our Associa- 
tion in San Francisco during the Exposition, was accepted provisionally 
-t that the Association voted to recommend to the next annual meeting 
that a meeting be held in San Francisco in 1915 during the Exposition 
period, tlie date to be agreed upon later. 

Miss Adela C, Breton was designated as a delegate to the Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Studies to be held in London, April 4-9, 
1913. 

Drs G. A. Dorsey and Berthold Lauler were appointed to represent 
the American Anthropological Association on the Council af the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr Dorsey appointed a Committee ón Nominations, consisting af 
G. G. MacCurdy (ex-officio, chairman), C, Wissler, R. H. Lawie, and B. 
Lauler, The report of this committee was accepted, the election resulting 
as follows; 

President: Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University. 

Vice-President, 1913: George B. Gordon, University of Pennsylvania, 

Vice- Presiüleni, 1914: George À. Dorsey, Field Museum of Natural History. 

Vice-President, 1915: Alexander F, Chamberlain, Clark University. 

Vice-President, 1916: A. L. Kroeber, University of California, 

Secretary: George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University. 

Treasurer: B, T. B. Hyde, New York. 

Editor: F. W. Hodge, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Associate Editors: John R: Swanton and Robert H. Lowie. 

Editors of “ Current Anthropological Literature’: Alexander F, Chamberlain 
anil Robert H, Lowie. | 

Executive Commiliee: 'The President, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor lex-officie), 
and- W, H, Holmes, Charles Peabody, and Pliny E. Goddard, 

Council: F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, J. W. Fewkes, A, F, Cham- 
berlain, R- B. Dixon, G. BH. Gordon, G. A. Dorsey, G, G. MacCurdy, B., T. B. 
Hyde, F. W. Hodge (ex-officio); W, C. Mills, H. Montgomery, C. B. Moore, 
W. K. Moorehead: C Peabody, C. C, Willoughby, P, E, Goddard, T. Michelson 
(1913): Alice C, Fletcher, C. P. Bowditch, S. Culin, R. H. Lowie, C. Wisaler, 
C H, Hawes, E. Sapir, N. C. Nelson (1914); A. E. Jenks, S. A. Barrett, W. Hough, 
А. Hirdlitka, A. L. Kroeber, A.M. Tozzer, F. G. Speck, A. A. Goldenweiser (1915), 
H. 1. 5mith, G. Н. Pepper, W. C. Farabee, J. R. Swanton, G. G: Heye, H. J: 
Spinden, T. T. Watermun, B. Laufer (1916), 
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In the absence of the incoming President, Professor Roland B, Dixon, 
the following committees hold over: 

Commillee on Meelings and Program: G. G, MacCurdy (chairman), W. H. 
Hólmes, Alice C. Fletcher, R. B, Dixon, A. M. Tozzer, F. W. Hodge, W. C. Mills, 
R. H. Lowie, A. Hrdlitka, E. Sapir, 

Comnmilee om Finunce: B. T. B. Hyde (chairman), G. G. MaecCurdy, W- H 
Furness, gd, George G. Heye: Clarence B. Moore, C. P. Bowditch. 

Committe: on Publication: The names al the members ol this committee ap- 
pear on the third page of the cover of this number of the American Anthropologist. 

Committee on Policy: Alice C., Fletcher (chairman), F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, 
wW. H. Holmes, A. L. Kroeber, G. B. Gordon, J. W. Fewkes. 

Committee on. American Archeological Nomenclature: C. Peabody (chairman), 
W. K. Moorehead, H. L. Smith, Walter Hough. 

Committee on Ihe Preservation of American Antiquitiei: W. H. Holmes (chair- 
man), E. L, Hewett (secretàry), F. W. Putnam, J. W. Fewkes, Alice C, Fletcher, 
F. W. Hodge, G. B. Gordon, G. G, MacCurdy, 5. Culin, W. C, Mills, S. Hagar. 


ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 


The address. of the retiring Vice-President of Section H, Professor 
George Trumbull Ladd, on The Study of Man, is printed in Science of 
February 21, 1913. In the absence of President John A. Lomax of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, his address on Stories of an African Prince 
was read by Dr Charles Peabody. Some of the important papers rend 
at the joint meeting are represented in this report by abstracts: 


Che Ceremonial Schemes of Certain Plains Indian Tribes: Clark Wissler 

Anthropology being essentially a science of culture, one of its neces- 
sary Concerns is the distribution of cultural traits. [In the distribution 
of such traits we have a compiex problem one of the first steps in whose 
solution is the description of each culture as found. The next and most 
interesting step is à comparative examination of these cultures. Were 
cultural traits all objective, this would be fairly simple, us is the case in 
many aspects of material culture; but many important traits are not 
very objective, especially those of a religious, ethical, and social nature. 
When we come to compare religious conceptions of certain Plains tribes, 
wefinda peculiar difficulty. First we are struck by the apparent absolute 
differences and the absence of all exact parallels. On closer inspection, 
however, we do find many units or subordinate traits that are exact 
paralleia. [t became necessary, therefore, to develop methods of handling 
this comparative problem. 

It was noted that some tribes seem to have definite ceremonial 
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schemes. The particular schemes for the Dakota, Blackfoot, and 
Menominee were outlined and characterized as general patterns accord- 
ing to which almost every ceremony was fashioned. The inference here 
is that Hf a tribe should take over a new ceremony the tendency would be 
to work It over into the tribal pattern, Examples af such. making-over 
of borrowed ceremonies were cited. The suggestion, then, is that in 
the comparative study of these tribal ceremonies, allowance must be 
made for the deliberate change of pattern and evidences of contact 
sought in parallel units of a more detailed character, 


Noms on. Eostern-Sionx Dances: Robert H: Lowie 


The Santee, Wahpeton, and Sisseton, though differing somewhat 
among themselves, shared à number of dances with the Plains tribes ta 
the west, where these dances are usually practised by military societies. 
Among the eastern Sioux, however, it is exceedingly difficult to determine 
whether the dances are performed by definite organizations or merely 
by a Congregation of membership varying [rom dance to dance, The idea 
is prominent that some one individual, whe has had x corresponding. 
vision, must see to the performance of his particular dance, on pain of 
being etruck by lightning if he failed, 


Plate Armor im America, à Stinologieal Contribulton to am American 
Problem: Berthold Laufer 


The paper is chiefly intended as à contribution to the much-ventilated 
question of historical methods applied to ethnology, Plate armor in 
northwestern America and northeastern Asia waa hitherto believed to be 
due to contact with Japan, and interpreted as having been made in 
imitation of iron plate armor. From two important passages occurring 
in the Chinese Annals it becomes evident that hone plate-armor exiated 
among: the Su-shén, a trilie of presumably Tungusian stock, in the first 
centuries of our era, and the conclusian is reached that such armor cannot 
have been made in imitation of Japanese plate-mail, which did not exist 
at that time. Also in China, Siberia, and Korea, iron armor ів not very 
ancient and develops almost contemporaneously with bone armor, which, 
however, id older than iron plate armor. [t ls pointed out that place 
armor occurred also in western Asii and other Ancient culture-groups, 
contrary to previous opinions, so that the problern is not truly historical 
but rather amounts only to.a technical question. The imitation theory, 
therefore, is highly improbable, and the independent origin of plate armor 
іп the North-Pacific culture-group must be maintained, Japan has 
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never had any influence on the latter nor on American cultures, and 
Amencan-Asiatic culture relations and exchanges must be studied in the 
light of the ancient ethnology and archeology of that region —particularly 
northern Manchuria and Koreas. —which remains to be reconstructed in 
the future. | 


The Development of Ancestral Images in China: Berthald Laufer 


The object of this paper is to show that cne so-called ancestral wooden 
tablets serving at the present time in China for the worship of ancestors 
have developed from a former and very ancient concept of anthropo- 
morphic ancestral images, The present mode of worship is briefly 
described, and the co€xistence of tablets, conventional paper images, 
and portraits is pointed out, The development of family ancestral 
worship is traced to the times of antiquity and explained as having its 
origin in hero and clan-ancestor worship, in the cult of which stone and 
wooden images were employed. These were, in course of time, trans- 
ferred to the individual family ancestors. After a clear distinction 
between gods and ancestors had been reached, the images were reserved 
for the gods, the conventional tablets for the ancestors who, under the 
influence of the growing democratic tendency òf this institution, them- 
selves became more and more conventionalized. 


The Separate Origins of Magic and of. Religion: James H. Leuba 

Three types of behavior have been developed by man: 

1. The Mechanical Behavior is the method of dealing with things. 
It implies a quantitative relation between cause and effect. 

2. The Anthropopathic Behavior includes (a) the common relations: 
of men and animals with each other, and (6) those of men with unseen 
beings. When these beings are gods, we have Religion, The desired 
results depend upon an agent endowed with intelligence and feeling, 

3. The Magical or Coercitive. Mode of Behavior, in which neither 
quantitative nor anthropopathic relations are involved, But Magic 
may be used upon à personal agent. In thot case the agent is neither 
prayed to nor conciliated by offerings, but coerced. 

Most of the varieties of Magic may be accounted for by the following 
principles of explanation: | 

(а) Playful prohibitions. If wou do this," say our children, “that 
will happen ta you.” "The "this" and "that" have usually no logical 
connection. Playful prohibitions may be taken in earnest and acquire a 
magical significance. 

ян. Аяти, к. р-р 
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(b) Threats of untoward happenings made for the purpose of pre- 
serving things vitul to the life and prosperity of the tribe. 

(c) The motive which leads people to make vows. 

(d) The spontaneous response of the organism to specific situations. 
The magical dances probably had this origin. 

(e) The deliberate treatment of certain situations according to mag- 
ical principles, for instance, that like produces like. This source of 
magic is, of course, relatively à lute one, since it presupposes that a 
principle of magical procedure has been disengaged from magical prac- 
tices, 

With regard to the origin of science, Leuba maintains against Frazer, 
that the ancestor of science ie not the magical bot the mechanical 
behavior. The essential presupposition of science is that definite and 
constant guaniitalive relations exist. The clear recognition of that propo- 
sition means, whenever it appears, the death of Magic and the birth of 
Science. This fact indicates the opposition of the magical to the scientific 
attitude," 

Mow and the Glacial Period in Kansas N. H. Winchell 

The paper describes the topographic features of northeastern Kansas, 
relation of the continental moraine of the Kansan epoch, distribution of 
human stone implements with respect to the moraine and the terraces. 
It specially bears on the patination of the artifacts, as indicative of the 
glacial age of the agent thnt [ormed them, calling attention to the similar- 
ity of these specimens to European paleoliths, and enumerating the kinds 
of implements that carry the distinctive patination, pointing out the 
succession of cultural stages that preceded the Neolithic and illustrating 
the contrasts which they present when compared with the Neolithic. 


Evidences of Man's Great Antiquity: George Grant MacCurdy 


A, brief sunimary of the author's work in Europe during last season 
and af the most important recent discoveries: the human remains of a 
very eatly type from Sussex; a Mousterian industry associated with a 
warm fauna ( Elephas antiquus, Rhinoceros merckii, Hippopotamus) in the 
low (fourth) valley terrace at Montiéres, near Amiens; Torralba; an old 
camp site near the crest of the Sierra Ministra, Spain, where eolithic 
and paleolithic implements have been found intimately associated with 
the remains-of_Elephos antiguws (perhaps also Elephas meridionalis), 

i See, for developments, paris» 1 and 11 of Leuha's book. A. Prychologiral Study of 
Religion; üs Origin. Function und Fulure, Macmilian, 1912. 
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Rhinoceros etrascus, Equus stenonis, and two species of deer; the cavern 
of Castillo near Puente Viesgo, Spain, with its twelve relic-bearing 
horizons; Mousterian caves on the Island of Jersey; Là Ferrassie, La 
Combe, and Laussel (Dordogne); amd the newly discovered cavern of 
Tuc d'Audoubert (Aritge], with its wall engravings and figures of the 
bison modeled in clay. The paper was illustrated by numerous lantern 
slides, chiefly: in calor. | 


The Carayam, Caririam, Chauvanleum, and Guatosm Linguistic Stocks of 
South America: Alexander F. Chamberlain 


Among the less well-known linguistic stocks of the South American 
Indians are the Carayan, Caririan, Chavantean, and Guatoan, the first 
three of which are entirely, and the last partially, within the area of 
modern Brazil, 

I Carayan, The present center of the territory of the Carayan 
linguistic stock is on the Rio Araguaya and its affluents in the Goyaz 
country, south central Brazil. The chief "tribes," or rather local divi- 
sions, of the Caárayá are the Chambioa, the Javahé, and the Carayá 
proper, the last consisting of two "hordes," a northern and a southern. 
Our best authorities on the Carayan stock are Coudreau, Ehrenreich, 
von den Steinen, Kissenberth, and F. Krause, the most valuable material 
(a long Carayá vocabulary and one of over 100 words in Javaht) being 
(оцой ўа Krause's Jn dem Wildnissem Brasiliens (Leipzig, 1911), Cou» 
dreau, in his Voyege an Tocanting-Arageaya (Paris, 1897), gives a 
Carayá vocabulary of 380 words. Older vocabularies are given in de 
Castelnau, von Martius; etc. The family name, Carayan, is derived 
from Caraya, an appellation by which these Indians have long been 
known. Krause (p. 187) says that the Carayi proper call themselves 
“ұлғай”, Қасай, and also kr&djá." 

2. Caririan. The territory of the Caririan linguistic stock originally 
included a considerable portion of eastern Brazil, in the provinces of Bahia, 
Pernambuco, and Piauký, north, south, and west of Rio Sao Francisco. 
These Indians were Christianized in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but at most a few hundreds now eurvive in the valley of the 
iower SGo Francisco, With the Cariri proper belong also the Sabuya, 
who dwelt somewhat farther south, Our chief sources of information 
concerning the Carayan language. besides the older missionaries (Ma~ 
miami, de Mantes, et al), are von der Gabelentz, Galvao, Platzmann 
{who have all republished or edited catechisms and grammars ol the 
missionaries), Adam, Ehrenreich, and von den Steinen, A Sabuys 
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vocabulary of more than 100 words is given by von Martius. The family 
name, Caririan, comes from the appellation of the northern section of this 
stock, which appears variously as Сагігі, Саітігі, Саутітў, Kiriri, ete. 
The etymology is unknown. 

5. Chavantean, Thererritory of the Chavantean linguistic stock lies 
in the region of the upper Paraná and lower Parapanema (about 20" s, fat., 
z2* w, long.), In Sáo Paulo, Matto Grosso, and Paraná (Brazil). These 
“Chavantes” (v. Ihering seeka to call them '" Eo-Chavantes") are not 
to be confused with the Tapuyan " Chavantes," or "Akua," of Goyaz 
and Matto Grosso. The lingulstic material of the Chavantean stock 
consists of two short vocabularies by T. M. Borba and F. R. Ewerton- 
Quadros, both of which are reprinted by Prof. H. von Thering, our chief 
authority; in The Anthropology of the State of S, Paulo, Brasil (2d ed., 
S. Paulo, 1906). The family name, Chavantean, comes from ""Cha- 
vantea" (the etymology of the word is uncertain), a term applied to 
several Indian peoples of. this region. 

4. Guatoan. The territory of the Guatoan linguistic stock includes 
part of the northern Chaco and the region about the confluence af the 
Paraguay und the São Lourenço, particularly the country about Lakes 
Gaiba and Uberaba. The Geiba have been visited and described by 
Kowslowsky (1694), Monoyer (1905), Schmidt (1900-190: and 1910]. 
Our chief authority is M. Schmidt, whose interesting book, Indianer- 
studien (m. Zentralbrusiliei (Berlin, 1905), contains a section on word- 
formation, a long classified vocabulary, some sentences, etc. An older 
vocabulary of 160 words is reproduced in won Martius from de Castelnau. 
Schmidt's résumé of his expedition of 1910 is to be found in Zetterhrift 
für Etlnelogie for 1912. The family name, Guatean, comes [rom Guató 
(Vüat&, Quató, etc.), the name by which these Indians have long been 
known, No éatisfactory etymology is on record. 


Material Relating lo Californian Indiums im E. Tesa'r Saggi Iuediti di 
Lingue Americane (Pisa, 1866); Alexander F. Chamberlain 


Professor Emilio Teza's Saggi Imedili di Lingue Americans’ is s0 
largely taken up with the consideration of South American Indian 
languages that the material therein relating to certain Indian peaples of 
North America seems to have been rather overlooked. Pilling, who, in 
his Preof Sheets! cites Teza, observes (p. 754): " Mainly devoted to South 

tSaggi Imediti di Lingus Americas., Appunti Bibliografi. In Pim. Daila 
Тіровтаба Міні... МОСССІ КУПІ (рр, 91). oe 

* Proof. Sheets of a Bibliography of the Languages of the North Атитлан [Indiams, 
Waahingtan, 1885. 
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American languages; but contains à brief discussion and a few examples 
of Algonkin and Iroquois, pp. 14-22. Our Father in Tarasco, pp. 60-62." 
Through the courtesy of the Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Chamberlain has been enabled to consult the copy of Teza belonging to 
the Brinton collection, ance the personal property of that great American- 
ist. A colophon informe us that "the *Appunti' were published in the 
Annali della. Università di Pisa, MDCCCLXVIIL Vol. X," and that 
"of this edition in octavo, to which has been added an Appendix, only 
LXX copies were printed, and they are not for sale," It is the " Appen- 
dice," occupying pages 77-91 (pages 77 and 78 are blank) of the octavo 
edition of 1868 that interests us here, for it contains ethnological and 
linguistic information concerning some of the Indian ttibes of California. 
On pages Bo—86, under the heading “ Balli de’ Californesi,” is printed the 
Spanish text of an account by "P. Jak" of ball-games and dances al 
certiin Calilornian Indians. Those mentioned are: " Jumos; apaches, 
dieguino& christianos, sánluisemos, que somos nosotros, sanjuanenos, 
gabrielenos, fernandionos; y los de Monte Rey." The Luisefios are said 
to play well the ball-game of uauguis, One game is termed general, and 
“ sostros amamos tannis, bailar, a mejor dar patadas," Оп pages 81-84, 
84-85, 85-86, are given, respectively, descriptions of the " Primer baile," 
"Segundo baile," "Tercero baile." A number of Indian words are 
scattered through these descriptions, On pages 87-91 are given the 
native texts and Spanish versions of "Versi Californesi,” two poents 
composed by P. Jak in the Indian language (the translations are also 
by him), "The dialect represented is probably Luisefio. 

Pages 22-30 of the Saggi Inediti are also concerned with Californian 
Indian languages. and. on pages 24-26 P. Jak discusses the grammar of 
Luisefis. On page 23 we are informed that P. Jak had composed a 
Prima lingua Californiensis rudimenta of about 50 pages, and containing 
"a little of everything." The chief souree of information was "a 
Californian of S, Luis, converted to Christianity," and the thing was 
done "to please Cardinal Mezzofanti." Teza's whole book, of course, 
owed its existence to Mezzoianti's linguistic collections. 


A Note on Child-Invention: Alexander F. Chamberlain 


That invention (conscious or unconscious) by children, with eulse- 
quent adoption by adults of the community, has played a not unimportant 
rile sometimes in the development of human culture is a theory known 
in ethnological literature, especially in connection with the evolution of 
language (von Martius, Peschel, Farrar, Newell, Hale, Krauss, Sartori, 
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Lasch, etal); The inventiveness of children in plays and games has also 
had some influence on primitive society and even on its civilized suc- 
cessors, (Chamberlain has already discussed some aspects of "child- 
invention,"  Seldom, however, is one fortunate enough to be present 
when such an addition to the stock of human knowledge Ia actually being 
made. The chronicling of such events bv travelers and ethnologists 
among the more or less primitive peoples still in existence is a matter of 
interest to the historian of human civillzation, A curious example of 
“child-invention” i reported by A. de Colonne. Beaufaict, in his recent 
book of African studies,” in writing about the people of the islands of the 
Uelé, above the Mokwangu rapids, in the northern Congo country. 

After calling attention to the fact that the mentality of these Bakango 
negroes ig not at-all of such a stagnant and passive sort, as, for example, 
М. Сой attributes to them in his Pacheries et Poissons du Congo, by 
virtue of which they “must be incapable of taking advantage of and 
permanently acquiring for themselves the thousand and one little 
accidental inventions, which, in normal times, pass unnoticed, but to 
which every critical period gives a special value," and stating that he 
has often had the opportunity to observe just sich cultural acquisitions, 
the author says (p. 36, footnote): 

“One of the most amusing was the invention bya young Mobengé of a bolas 
to catch fowl, He wae gravely imitating angling, with a stick and a Mana, to 
which was attached a corn-ear serving for a fish, One ol kis brothers came rune 
ning along. in pursuit of the fowl that had to be safely shut up away from the 
little carnivora. The boy held out his stick; to cut off the retreat of the frightened 
fowl, which got entangled in the liano, fell down, and was captured. Put into 
good humor by this grotesque accident, the inventor made a second successful 
attempt. The next evering, the family were supplied with the apparatus: and 
my boys imitated it. And, perhaps, in a few years, some descriptive ethnologist 
will report that the Mobemgé tised the bolas, and, from that fact, will infer some 
ethnological theory asto the origin of the tribe.” | 

This example is af more thin ordinary interest, since it involves not 
merely "child-invention," but likewise transference from ane form of 
culture-aetivity to another—from fishing to hird-catching. 


Deseripiion of the Tsantsa: H. Newell Wardle 
| A macroscopic description of one of the rare mummified heads of 

the Jibaros of Ecuador, with considerable detail as to color, form, size, 
and ornamentation, together with the weave of the suspension cord.! 

‘See The Child ond Childhood in Fotk-Thought (Ni V.. 1806), pp. 249-260 and 
273-275. 

* Etudes Bakango (Li&ze. 1513). See p. cù, ami footnote. 

* То be printed in Procerdings of ihe Academy of Natural Sciences ef. Philadelphia. 
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The Principles of Limited Possibilities in Fiknolegy: A. A. Goldenwetser 


In the present state of ethnological inquiry the reality of convergent 
developments can no longer be doubted. The actual demonstration of 
such convergence on general theoretical grounds therefore seems highly 
desirable, 

The principle of limited possibilities implies that whereas the origins 
of cultural processes are innumerable, the processes soon become reduced 
to a relatively smaller number of types; while the relatively stable 
products of these processes are strictly limited in number owing to the 
play of certain objective and psychological factors. — 1f that be so, there 
must be convergence, The principle of limited possibilities is. thus con- 
stituted an a griari argument far convergent development,! 


Three Forms of the Human Nose: Robert Bennett Bean 


The three most distinct forms of the human nose appear character- 
istically in different parts of the earth, and the forms are dearly geo 
graphical, evolutional, and developmental. The first of the three ia'the 
underdeveloped nose resembling that of the infant, and this form has been 
called by Dr Bean the hypo-phylo-morph; the second is a massive nose, 
the meso-phylo-morph; and the third is the thin, long, narrow nose, the 
hyper-phylo-morph. 

The hypo-phylo-morph nose is. flat, broad, and short, with fat 
depressed bridge, upturned tip, and the nostrils open forward rather than 
downward, The nostrils flare and are wide open, and the extremity of 
the nose is uplifted or tilted back so that an instrument may be inserted 
horizontally along the floor af the nasal fossa without interference by 
the alm. The nasal ridge, or the bridge of the nose, ia flat, because the 
nasal bones do not form a steep roof over the nasal. passages by their 
apposition along the median line. The articulation of the nasal bones 
with the frontal bone is a gentle curve and not an abrupt transition. 
The supranrhital ridges and glabella are not prominent, nor the frontal 
sinuses large in association with this form of nose, but the cheeks are 
full, and the eyes prominent, therefore the front of the entire face is 
somewhat flat, although the lips project from a small mouth. The 
hypo-phylo-morph nose is essentially the nose of the infant, 

The hypo-phylo-morph nose is found especially among the Malays 
and Negritos as they exist today in the Malay peninsula, lava, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Celebes, and the Philippine archipelago, as well as among the 
Pigmies, Bushmen, and Hottentots of Africa. [t is also found in Р 

*'The paper will appear in (ull in Journal o/ American Folk-Lore, 1913. 
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modified form in Burma; Siam, Cambodia, Tonkin, Annam, in India, 
China, Japan, Mongolia, and among the true Negroes of Africa and 
America. The form dwindles away through Siberia, Lapland, Finland, 
and Russia into Europe, where the hyper-phylo-morph nose appears, 
The form also dwindles away through the Eskimos and Indians of the 
Americas, among the Polynesians and the other inhabitants of the Pacific 
islands, and among the pseuco-negroes of north and east Africa, in all of 
which peoples the meso-phylo-morph nose appears. И is. most emphatic 
&mong the women of all the countries where it appears, but is also to be 
seen among the men. 

The meso-phylo-morph nose is massive, long and broad, not very 
high. with apparently depressed root due to overhanging brows and 
glabella; it has a-straight bridge, and nostrils that open downward and 
slightly forward. The outlines of the nose are usually straight. Looked 
at from in front the lines of contact of the nose with the face on each side 
are straight, and slant away widely from the inner angles of the eves to 
the ale of the nose. Looked at from the side the bridge of the nose is 
straight or very slightly aquiline from root to tip, and the lower border 
(base) of the nose is straight from a point just over the akanthion to the 
tip of the nose, although sometimes the tip may dip below this straight 
line. This line i3 not long in relation to the breadth of the nose, but it is 
absolutely as long as the same line in the hyper-phylo-morph nose, and 
may even be longer when the nose is unusually large: The nose looks 
flat, due tà its great breadth, when it is actually a high nose. The ole 
flare little, although the apertures of the nostrils are large, owing to the 
great width of the пояе, The nasal bones form a more acute angle at 
their apposition than in the hypo-phylo-morph nose, and they pass 
abruptly above into the frontal bone, where the overhanging brows and 
glabella give the root of thè nòse a depressed appearance.. The malar 
and zvgomatic bones are large and project, and the jaws are prominent 
both in front and at the sides of the face. The orbits are large, the bony 
sinuses about the nose are of great sive, and the lips are thick. The 
result is that the whole face is large, ard the nose conforms with its 
surroundings. 

The distribution of the primary forms of the meso-phylo-morph nose 
centers among the inhabitants of the Deccan and Ceylon, among the 
Polynesians, and the inland tribes of the Philippine islands, Java, 
Sumatra, Barneo, and Celebes, and it assumes ite most exaggerated form 
among the “Tasmanians, Australians, Melanesians, pure Negritos, and 
true Negrots. The form exists somewhat modified among the peoples 
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who have the hypo-phvle-morph nose, and is especially emphatic among 
the men, although It appears among the women. — It fades away through 
northern Asia, in central Europe, through southern Asia toward the 
Mediterranean basin, and in eastern and northern Africa, at all of which 
points it merges into the nose of the hyper-phylo-morph. 

The hyper-phylo-morph nose is long, high, and narrow, with high 
root, bridge, and tip; the nostrils flare but little, and open almost directly 
downward. The nostrils may even open somewhat backward in the 
exaggerated forms, as in the Jew, for instance: The nose appears 
prominent and may seem larger than it really is, inasmuch as the jaws 
аге поё prognathous, and the brows and glabella do not overhang the nose: 
the forehead and chin may even recede, leaving the nose projecting 
from the middle of the face, The nose may be retroussé, straight, 
sinuous, or aquiline, "The retroussé, seen chiefly among women, is the 
underdeveloped, whereas the aquiline, seen chiefly among men, is the 
exaggerated form of the hyper-phylo-morph nose. Associated with this 
form of nose is the long, narrow face, and the long, high. narrow head. 
The distance from the external auditory meatus to the tip of the nose is 
greater in this form than in either of the others, and this projection of 
the nose to a pointed tip in association with the high, narrow forehead 
and pointed chin gives the characteristic appearance called by the Austra- 
lians in derision, “the hatchet-faced Englishman." 

The most representative types of the hyper-phylo-morph nose in its 
primary form are found in northern Europe, Great Britain, and America 
among the tal] blond Nordica, and this form of nose has been. modified 
around the Mediterranean, where it is extremely fine and thin. Tts most 
exaggerated forms are to be seen among the Jews, Arabs, and Gypsies. 
lt is. found more or less modified in Asta and Africa along the course of 
four streams of infiltration. The most intense forma (the most perfect) 
are in southern Asia and northern Africa, the least intense in northern 
Asia and eastern Africa. The American Indians present à hyper-phylo- 
morph nose af an intermediate form between that of the- extreme meso- 
phylo-morph and the primary hyper-phylo-morph. The characteristic 
hyper-phylo-morph nose dwindles in purity and frequency through 
southern Asia and northward through the hearts of the large islands 
of the Pacific among the inland tribes, except among the Tasmanians, 
Australians, and Melanesians, to the inland tribes of the Philippine 
islands, and eastward into Polynesia: through northern Asia into China 
and Japan, where in the latter place the nose is similar to that af the 
Mediterranean peoples; through northern Africa into the Sudan to the 
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Guinea coast; and through eastern Africa to the Congo and along the 
south and east coasts up to the Guinea coast and the Congo again. The 
peoples who have this form of nose in greatest purity may be enumerated 
as follows: Danes and Scandinavians, North Germans, British, American 
whites in the United States and Canada, Spanish, Portuguese, some 
southern French and Ttalians, Greeks, Turks, Arabs, Jews, and Gypsies. 
Those peoples among whom modified, yet fairly typical, forms are fre- 
quent are: East Indians, Iranians. and Turanians, North and East 
Africans, Europeans other than those previously mentioned, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Tibetans, Polynesians and Micronesians, and the inland 
tribes of the great islands of the Pacific, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, 
and the Philippines. 

The three forms of the nose may appear pute among any people, and 
in differentiating the three forma in any locality the terms hypo-anto- 
morph, meso-onto-miorph, and byper-anto-«morph, are used because in 
every individual it may not be clear thar the form of the nose is due to 
evolution—it may be developmental, The -onto-morph noses are not 
ao strikingly different as the -phylo-morph forms, but in any case the 
hypo-onto-morph resembles the hypo-phylo-morph, the meso-onto- 
morph resembles rhe meso-phylo-morph, and the hyper-onto-mürph 
resembles the hyper-phylo-morph, 


The Nose of the Jeso and the Quadratus: Labii Superioris Muscle: Robert 
Bennett Bean 


The peculiar position of the Jew for centuries may account for the 
origin of the Jewish nose. The shape of the nose depends upon inherent 
and extraneous influences. The later do not concern us at present: 
Of the inherent influences. alterations in the bones of the head and face 
canse changes in the shape of the nose: increased vascularization of the 
nasal mucus membrane and the erectile tieines of the nose, aa in con- 
tinued excessive sexual indulgence, may alter the shape of the nose: and 
the muscles attached to the nose may change its form. 

The quadratus labii superioris muscle has four parts, all of which 
center around the alie of the nose and the base of the upper lip, and from 
there they radiate toward the eyes in the shape of an imperfect fan, 
The two. extremities of the fan are attached, the one at the root of the 
nose, the other to the ventral surface of the malar tone. The part af 
the. quadratus muscle attached to the nose is called the angular head, 
which has two slipa, one tising from the nasal bone and inserting into 
the cartilage and tissues about the ala of the nose; the other rising from 
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the upper part of the nasal process of the maxilla near the Inner canthus 
of the eye and inserting into the skin and fascia at the base of the upper 
lip midway between the center and the side of the mouth. The angular 
head has been called the leeator lobii supertoris ef alegue nasi muscle, a 
term that expresses its action. The muscle slips pull the ala of the 
nose upward and backward, depress the extremity of the nose, and help 
to elevate the upper lip and deepen the naso-labial groove. The two 
remaining portions of the quadratus muscle are called the levator labii 
superioris and the sygomaticus minor, which form the infraorbital and 
zygomatic heads, respectively, They rise from the maxilla and malar 
bone beneath the orbicular muscle and are inserted into the skin and 
fleshy part of the upper lip near the corner of the mouth. They pull 
the upper lip upward and backward and deepen the naso-labial groove. 
Deepening of this groove gives an expression of sadness, which is intensi- 
hed by sorrow or grief. Assisted by the great zygomatic muscle and the 
canimus, the quadratus draws the tissues covering the chin upward and 
backward, pulls the corner of the mouth in the same direction and deepens: 
the naso-labial groove. This sharpens the chin and makes it appear to 
tilt upward in the form of a beak. The depression of the point of the nose 
hits this member downward and gives it the appearance of an inverted 
beak. The mouth is at the sameé time drawn back, and the double beak 
becomes more emphatic, 

The quadratus muscle is said to produce expressions of the face that 
indicate a great variety of emotions, all of which may һе grouped as 
related to indignation, It is essentially the muscle of disgust, contempt, 
and disdain, which lead to scorn, acknowledging guilt. Discontent fol- 
lows, with a snarl, sneer, and defiance; after which come bitterness, and 
a menacing attitude, with pride. Indignation, anger, rage, and hatred 
rapidly succeed one another. This complex of emotions may be super- 
seded by sadness, grief, or sorrow. That one small muscle group can 
express во many emotiona almost inconceivable, Lut on intimate 
analysis the nineteen words used to enumerate the emotions expressed 
by the quadratus muscle are related, or proceed the one from the other 
in natural sequence. | 

The expression of the Jew is that which would result from very strong 
contraction of the quadratus muscle. The nose ts depressed, and this is 
so marked that often an obtuse angle is made.at the junction of the carti- 
lage and nasal bones, which leaves the cartilage slanting very little and 
at times vertical, The nose of the Jew is large, and the depression of the 
tip increases the prominence of the bridge and adds to its apparent size, 
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The ala looks pulled upward and backward, a furrow is seen around the 
ala, and the naso-labial groove is deep, The upper lip and the corner of 
the mouth appear pulled upward and backward, and the tissues of the 
chin are drawn, giving the beaked look, This characteristic is not well 
marked on all Jews, being more emphatic on some than on others; it is 

alan to be seen on those who are not Jews, but it is more pronounced on 
Jews than on other peoples, and that it is a Jewish feature cannot be 
doubted. Having become a recognizable characteristic, it was used in 
sexual selection. Those who showed it most strongly would be selected 
in marriage by the most orthodox, and would transmit a natural endow- 
ment to their offspring. Those who gave less evidence of it might marry 
outside of the race. [n this way the feature became fixed, and it is as 
much an inheritance as апу other characteristic. The peculiar position 
of the Jew for centuries may account for the origin of the Jewish nose. 

The papers read by title were: 


Abnerntal Types ef Sheech in Nootka: Edward Sapir. [To be published by 
the Geological Survey of Canada.) 

Patule end Nahuatl: А Study im. UlosAstekan: Edward Sapir. (To appear 
in the Journal de la Société des Américantitier de Paris.) 

Some Comparative Aspects of the Wyandot Language: C. M. Barbeau. 

Magical and Religious Factors in the Development of the Human Will: Felix 
Krueger. 

Fallacsmus Extismaotes of Prekisoric Time: G. Frederick Wright. 

The Father amd Som Combat in. British Balladry: Phillips Barry. 

Serial Orgamisanon of the Menominze: Alanson Skinner. 

dn Archeological Survey of New Jersey: Alanson Skinner. 

Pigmentation and Longevity: William C. Farabee. 

Матта Systems of Compa and Pano: William C. Farabee. 

The Japanese New Year: Mock Joya. 

What is the American View of Tolemism? Charles Hill-Tout. 

Preliminary Report on Excavations in Southern France: Charles Peabody. 
(Dr Peabody preferred to give his time to the reading of Dir Lomax's Presidential 
address; his own paper will appear in a forthcoming issue of this journal.) 

Yate University Museum 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
NOTES ON AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


I. Tre INTERMARRIAGE REGULATION Of THE ÁRUNTA AND 
THE URABUNNA 


Tee Urabunna, living immediately to the south and contiguous 
with the Arunta of central Australia, are supposed by some writers to 
represent in their social organization a more primitive condition than 
that of their neighbors to the north. Onè argument is that advocated 
by Spencer and Gillen, who believe that the increasing simplicity of the 
marriage classes as we pass from the Arunta southward represent an 
influence that has not yet affected the Urabunna, Their reasons are, 
partly, the borrowing of names fram the sorth—which may or may not 
have occurred—and, no doubt in large part the implied acceptance of 
an hypothesis that the development has proceeded from less to more 
complex. Of course, such complexity need пог and may not actually 
represent advance either culturally or historically. Carried to ita logical 
conclusion, with further advance should come further subdivision—rom 
eight to sixteen, from sixteen to thirty-two sul-claisses, and so on. 
In fact, why posit a limit? Here, as elsewhere, advance may be from 
camplex.to simple and not vice versa. 

Durkheim! attempts to show that the present social arrangement 
of the Arunta prove them то have been matrilineal, the rule of descent 
still prevailing among the Urabunna. Since progress is (with almost 
no exception) [ram matrilineal to patrilineal, the Arunta may be taken 
ad having passed beyond the social stage represented by the Urabunna, 
He summarizes his arguments under four heads, and we shall answer 
each in turn as it occurs. 

(1) The traditions of the tribe point to a time when women played 
a much more important róle in tribal affairs, participating in initiation 
ceremonies, instituring rites, and founding totemic groups.® 

Answer: The implied assumption that matrilineal descent is more or 
less synonymous with matriarchal rule is false and wholly unwarranted 

1TIn L'Amnuie Sociolagique, v, Sur le Totémiume, 

1 Spencer and Gillen entertain à similar view aa to the Value of the mytha See 
for example, Native Tribes of Ceutral Australia, pp. 195-196 

rog 
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by ethnological facts. Even granting this implied assumption, the his- 
toricul value of events purtrayed in Australian myths is highly dubious. 
Why single out these particular ones as representing the truth? 

(2) The father and the mother have, respectively, different names 
for their children, the father referring to them as alira, and the mother 
as umba. The Dieyeries, Kolor-Kurndits, Mopor-Kurndits of south- 
eastern Australia, which have female descent, have similar s¢parate 
names; the Kurnai, Narringeri, Turra, with male descent, hold to no 
such distinction, 

Answer: The explanation that Durkheim offers; namely, that. this 
double naming points to a time when the husband went over to the clan 
of the mother, though only at intervala, and for more or less prolonged 
periods, cun scarcely be applied here, since it is not proven that the class 
systems grew out of such supposedly previous conditions, The explana- 
tion is. more simple: the father uses toward his child the term which all 
his tribal class-brothers use toward it, and the mother uses the same 
word when speaking of her own child as all her tribal class-sisters use 
when speaking of it. Umba applies not only to her own child but 
equally to any child of any of her tribal class-sisters. In the social 
organization, the mother-and the father stand in-different relationship 
to the child, and it ig merely this class relationship that ie involved in 
the wee af different words by the two parents when referring to the 
child. "This can occur equally well in a patrilineal as in a matrilineal 
systemoldezcent, Itdoesindeed occur in both, as the instances adduced 
by Durkheim show. As many instances (take, for example, the tribes 
of the north central area) cun be adduced to disprove as he has 
gathered to prove his supposition. But multiplicity of examples can 
never merely by virtue of their numbers be taken as satisiactory evidence 
of the truth ola supposition, 

(3) The husband is. all his life, under certain obligations to supply 
food to the relatives of hia wife. The portions of the chase go to (1r) his 
father-in-law, (2) himself, wife, and children, (4) his wife's: brothers’ 
children, (4) his mother-in-law, (5) father of his mother-in-law, (6) sisters 
of his mother-in-law's father, Nor is he allowed to eat the flesh of an 
animal caught, killed, ar touched by any of the above mentioned people. 
These obligations to the wite and relations of the wife, Durkheim argues, 
point to previous matriarchal conditions when they could be demanded 
of the man. 

Answer: This shows, ав Spencer and Gillen point out,’ a condition 

i Native Tribes of Caniral Australia. 
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in which the husband is under certain obligations to the group to which 
his wife belongs, They do not, by any means, in themselves justify the 
supposition that matriarchy or matrilineal descent prevailed. 

The regulation seems to amount to this: Xfter provision for the old, 
who usually get the choice morsels, comes provision jor the wife and 
children who are now of his phratry and complementary. sub-class. 
Next come the children of the brothers of his wife who, under the pre- 
vailing paternal system of descent, are of her phratry and complementary 
sub-class, but under a maternal system of descent would be of the 
phratry of the husband. Moreover, while by the present patrilineal 
descent, the futher of his mother-in-law is of the husband's phratry, if 
maternal descent prevailed he would also be of the husband's phratry: 
hence no rights of the wife under a maternal system of descent could 
explain this obligation to provide for the father of one's mother-in-law, 
To make this plain; Ifa male of B phratry marries a female of A phratry, 
by paternal descent the wife's mother is of the husband's phratry B, 
and the father of the wife's mother is likewise a B man. In maternal 
descent the wife's mother is of A, and her father is af B: "The sisters of 
the mother-in-law's father belong to the game phratry as the mother- 
in-law's father himself; that is, by either paternal or maternal descent 
they are o[ the husband's phratry, The father-in-law is of the wife's 
phratry by the existing paternal descent, but by maternal descent would 
be of the phratry of the husband, So that only in the case of the mother- 
in-law who is of the wife's phratry by maternal descent and of the 
husband's phratry by paternal descent do we have a fitting of the facts 
to the theory. This one correspondence out of the six chosen cases 
might, it seems, be a mere chance one or have some other explanation: 
especially since in at least two instances, that of the father-in-law and 
of the wife'a brothers’ children, the facts flatly contradict Durkheim's 
view and cannot be brought into harmony with it. 

(4) "Mais roici une preuve encore bus decisive" the arrangement 
of the elasses with respect to intertribal marriages shows the previous 
existence of matrilineal descent. 

In the accompanying diagram, | represents the organization of the 
Arunta for marriages within the tribe, or with tribes having patrilineal 
descent; II shows the arrangement of classes for marringes with the 
Urabunna, where matrilinea] descent prevails. Here, it will be seen, 
we have the classes arranged as they would be under matrilineal descent, 
thus showing, Durkheim infers, that the Arunta were previously matri- 
lineal 
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| H 
y Í Kumara Kumarà | . rarus 
A1 Ритша Panunga | Баана 
Bulthara Bulthara t= vit 
B іне Purula | Машине 


Hy this arrangement, if a Awmara man marries a Urabunna woman 
he must take one from the Afathurte phratry and she will be treated as 
belonging to the Bulthara class, which is the one with which a Awmara 
has the right to assume marital relations, thé children being AMathurte 
as regards the mother and Purule as regards the father. Similarly, If an 
Arunta man goes over to the Urabunna, and be, for example, a Bulthara, 
he will be treated as belonging to the Mathurie phratry and must marry 
a woman of the Airabawa phratry, his children being Atrarawa counted 
by the Urabunna system of descent, and Purnia as counted by the 
Arunta system. 

‘The fact that this arrangement is reciprocal and is employed by both 
tribes alike suggests a similar reason for its adoption in each case, The 
reason may be found in the fact that ef preserves for each tribe ths own 
precailing system of descent and does nol violate the marriage system of the 
reciprocal tribe. In no other way than that adopted could this result 
be achieved. 

A glance at the above diagram will make this clear. Suppose the 
classes of the Arunta were arranged as under [, that is, па they are 
normally, for marriage relations with the Urabunna. Then a man 
of A must marry in the Mothurie phratry and his children will be B if 
we count by Orabunna descent, and will be Airarawe if we count by 
Arunta descent, the children going to the complementary sub-class of 
the father. But to count themi as B tea violation of the Arunta rules ol 
descent, while ta count them as Kirarawa js a violation of the Urabunna 
rule, which requires that the children belong to the same phratry as the 
mother. Hence, to suit both tribal regulations the child of a. KR umara- 
Mathuríe marriage must be both. Purula and. Mathurie; this is what we 
have in Il, the actual system of relationship that is used. Again, the 
children of a Pursla man by Arunta descent belong to Kamara, the com- 
Шетептагу class in the father's phratry. But a. Purula man has already 
been assigned to the Afathurie phratry of rhe Urabunna. Hence he 
must marry à Kirorauu woman and his children will be both Кіғағалда 
añd Kumara, thus preserving the rules af descent of hoth tribes. 

If this arrangement were not adopted, one of other of the rules of 
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descent must break down. As it is, the proper respective descent 
counted in both tribes can be kept generation alter generation, so that 
no amount of intermarriage will violate elther of these rules of descent, 
which without this arrangement could not possibly be kept intact. 
Therefore, if the descendants of such an intertribal! marriage should 
at any time return to the other tribe they can at once be assigned to their 
proper clase and phratry with as much ease and accuracy as though they 
had never left it. 

The same hoids true when Urabunna men marry Arunta women: 
For example, a Mathurie rian marries a. Kumara woman, their children 
are Airaraua-Panunga, matrilineal for the Urabunna, patrilineal for 
the Arunta, But fhe present working scheme toould mot apply to matrilineal 
descen! among Ihe Arunta. For example, ii thè Arunta were matrilineal 
when a Maihurie man marries a. Kumara woman the children should be 
Purula- Kíiraraza to suit both systems of matrilineal descent. This, 
however, is not what happens. | Hence, it seems that the present arrange- 
ment could not have arisen out of a previous matrilineal descent among 
the Arunta, since such an arrangement as we now find would nor be 
consonant with it, No change would be necessary where both tribes 
had the same system of descent. 

The simple and sufficient explanation for this reciprocal arrangement 
seems to be that it suits the social system of both the Arunta and the 
Urabunna, whereas no other arrangement possibly could. Nor does it 
stem improbable that the natives are capable of making an arrangement 
of this kind to suit their common needs. In both of these tribes the 
class of a stranger is carefully determined by the old men, and in every 
instance the attempt is made to determine his class in such a way as to 
suit the prevailing social system in the new tribal domicile. Nor is this 
arrangement peculiar to these two tribes. Between the Wakelbura 
and the tribe st the Annandale river we find à marriage arrángement 
simllar to that outlined above: the classes are so arranged as to bring 
out descent in the male line in the Annandale tribe where patrilineal 
descent prevails, and descent in the female lines in the Wakelbura tribe, 
which is matrilineal.! The Arunta-Urabunna arrangement is, therefore, 
not an anomaly, neither is there any reason to suppose it above the 
ability of the natives to arrange. Indeed, it seems quite probable that 
we create whatever difficulty there is in the situation and that we do so 
simply because we choose to approach it solely through our categories - 
without even attempting to see things from the natives’ point of 





i Howitt, Nate Tribes of South Eaitern Australia. chapter on Socin! Orgunizatión, 
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view. In reality the new arrangement represents no effort at all. Each 
man and woman preserves In his children the proper class regulation; 
this is as simple in intertribal marriage as in tribal marriage, the 
child merely getting an additional class or phratry name from one 
parent, This involves no difficulty for parent, child, or tribe. It is 
actually as simple as Mary Jones becoming Mary Jones Smith when she 
gets married, 

Perhaps; after all, Australia is not one of those areas where matri- 
lineal descent has been followed by patrilineal. Should we not remain 
open-minded and make our inductions impartially [rom a study of all 
of the evidence, rather than hunt, sometimes too eagerly, for the facts 
that can be made to fit our theory? It were well to remember the 
warning given by Howitt many years ago: The class systems of relation- 
ship form à progressive eeries, he «ays, but the “progression is not on 
all fours with the advanced status of the tribe, , . . It does not prove 
on examination that the most advanced systemi of relationship is used 
by the most socially advanced tribe, The general result is so, but cases 
occur where a tribe will be found which has lost its class-system, which 
has only traces of the sexual license of the Dieri, and which has individual 
marriage completely established with descent through the male line, 
but which yet uses a system of relationship which is one of the most 
simple and archaic type." 

Nore—Durkheim's subsequent treatment of Australian data, both 
in the later numbers of L’Awnée Sociologigue ond in his more recent Les 
Formes Elémentaires de la Vie Religieuse le Syileme Totémique en Austraite 
(1912), suggests no dissatisfaction with his former solution. 


H. Tae TorEM-CENTERS AND SOME PossinLE RELATIONSHIPS 

Writers on Australian sociology have generally looked upon the 
totem centers of the Central tribes as peculiar to that area and without 
analogues in all the rest of the continent. To the writer it seems that 
they are nearly analogous to the burial grounds of the Eastern and 
Southeastern tribes—so similar in function, that it Is rather a matter of 
surprise that no sociologist has attempted to trace their definite relationship 
and certain evolution, So far as the present writer ia informed, it may be 
well within the bounds of possihility—even. probable—that the totem 
centers of the Arunta represent the burial sites of the Eastern or South- 
eastern tribes and that the returning of the souls af the dead to these 
centers may be the result of an attempt to preserve the old custom in a 

' Journal of the Anthrapological Inctiiute of Great Britain and Ireland, Xx, p. 43. 
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new country less adapted to it, But he has no theory to propound, 
no probable evolution to trace, merely hoping to point out possible 
analogues that may be a clue to the true relationship between the areas 
of the Center and of the Southeast and lead to further investigation in 
the field. 

Before pointing out these analogues—i[ such they be—the reader 
may recall that the totem center determines the totem of the child when 
first alive in the womb; that these centers are definitely localized and do 
not shift; that, though sex and class change with each successive rein- 
carnation, the spirit always returns to its proper totem center and that 
thus the totemic identity is never lost. 

The customs referred to, which, it is believed, may be analogous to 
the totemic custome of the Arunta, are as follows: 

In western Victoria, “dying persons, especially those dying from 
old age, generally express an earnest desire to bé taken to their birthplace, 
that they may die and be buried there, If possible, these wishes are 
always complied with by the relatives and friends, Parents will point 
out the spot where they were born, so that when they become old and 
infirm their children way know where they wish their bodies to be 
disposed." Accordingly, we are told, when the sorceress, White Lady, 
died, her head and portions of her legs and arms were buried in a cave 
near Mount Kolar, where she was born. 

In regard to the natives on" Herbert river, northern Queensland, 
Lumholtz? writes: 


In several tribes it is customary to bury the body where the person was born. 
T know of a cose where a dying man was transported fifty miles in order to be 
buried in the place of his nativity, It haa even happened that the natives have 
begun digging outside a white man's kitchen door, because they wanted to bury 
ап old man born there, 


Observers have reported burial sites in central Queensland, New 
south Wales, and Victoria, which seem to haye been in use from time 
immemorial and which are looked upon as sacred by the present natives. 
Those in the north of Queensland are said to show an accumulation of 
many skulls, Mitchell speaks of a burial-place on Darling river, and 
certain burial sites on the upper Murray are described as containing 
about three hundred graves, said to be well-kept and surrounded by an 
oval footpath. The Kamilaroi had cemeteries, in some of which were 

‘Dawson, Autiralian Aborigiars, pp. sé, бл. 

! Among Cannibal, p. 278. 
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às many asa hundred graves. Burial sites containing a large number af 
graves were found ata place near Lake Condale and also near Croxton, 
not farfrom Lake Gorrie’ Mounds of stones covering what are supposed 
to be native burying places are found near the coast along Hanover bay, 
and on Booby island, ‘The blacks of Clarence River place a number of 
stones in a circle, and in the center they erect an upright slab of stone. 
They give no reason for this custom, but only say that ‘black-iclla make 
it so,' or *it belong to black-fella, the former reply signifying that the 
custom has always prevailed among the tribes and the second that the 
upright slab shows thata native is buried beneath," 

The Dieri believe that the ghosts of the dead can take up their abode 
in ancient trees and therefore speak with reverence of these trees, and 
are careful that they shall not be cut down or burned.* Gason- speaks of 
places covered by trees which the Dieyerie hold very sacred, the natives 
never disturbing these trees! In this connection it is interesting to 
note that among the Euahlayi a man's totem may sometimes be a spirit- 
haunted tree.’ Warsnop states that “it has always been the custom 
amongst the aborigines of Australia to carve the trees surrounding the 
grave with marks indicating the actions of the dead man through life," 
but this statement is certainly too general, | 

A black fellow of Burburgate told Ridley’ it was the custom for 
a native of that locality to get his name from the place where his father 
was buried: Moreover, the Kamilaroi and neighboring tribes believe 
that the spirit of a man may enter some other body. — This in connection 
with their cemeteries referred to above gives us a condition strikingly 
analogous to Arunta totemic phenomena with its philosophy of life and 
death, So, too. the Arunta custom ol burying the dead so that the face 
of the deceased looks toward his or her camping ground in the A/chertnga, 
the previous abode of the spirit, and of leaving a low depression on one 
side of the mound eo that the spirit can pass in and out to visit the 
body* suggests the cemeteries of the East and Southeast whether or not 
A See T. Warznop, pp. t03-0ó, 71; Ridley, p. 150; J. Mathew. Eaglehawk amd 
Crew, p. 133; Lumholts, op. cit, p. 778. See also Mitchell 1, 251, 200, 274. 195; 
tL 112-13; Stoke, 1, 395-96, and Goukl im Birds of Antiralía. 

t T, Warsnap, pp. 63-64. 78. 

è Howitt in Journal Aeihropological Instibule, xx, p. 59. 

өнетін ін Native Tribes of South Fasters Australia, p. 280; act also p, 285 where 
Салот speaks of a group ЧЇ уа graves situated on the top of a sand-hill. 

* K. L. Parker, The Enahllayl, pp. 20721, 24. 25730. 

s Aborigines of Australía, p. 72. 

1 Kamilerci and other Australian Languages, pp. 135. 140. 

t Spencer and Gillen, Native Triter of Central Australie, p. 407; Northern Tribes 
ol Ceiral Australia, pi. 590. 
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there be any real historical connection. So, too, the Wotjobaluk plan 
af totemic orientation of the deceased may have reference to the direction 
of the home of the deceased's ancestral epirit.! 

‘That the Arunta totemic centers and the Arunta philosophy repre- 
sent. a modification of the practices and beliefs found to prevail in the 
other Australian tribes referred to may be suggested. It is nor intimated 
that one or the other represents degeneration. It is not possible to 
suppose Tor all of these separate tribes. a separate development in. the 
sense of a development originating wholly from within, and. between 
these analogues it seems there must be some historical connection. 
What is it? 


lll Tue SocioLoGICAL SioNIFICANCE Or Myrus 


De Rivers shows a fondness for attacking the dificult problems of 
ethnology, whether of a practical or of à theoretical nature, In attempt- 
ing to determine the sociological aignifirance of myths! he has approached 
one of the most difficult problems that could have been singled out, 

Asa matter of fact, however, the author le concerned almost ex- 
clusively with one ethnographic area—Austrulia. | His conclusions can 
be briefly expressed in his.own words: 


From à study òf myths häving natural phenomena as their subject | was led 
to formulate the principle that mon does not make myths about the familiar and 
the uniform, but rather about that which is exceptional and incomstant. Then, 
applying this principle to myths having social conditions sa their subject, T have 
tried to show that in so far as such social conditions are the subject of myth in 
Australia, they can only be fully explained on the assumption that Australian 
society ia compley ancl has arisen through the mixtures of peoples possessing 
different forms of social organisation, | suppose it to have been the sense of 
mystery aroused in one people by the social practices of another which acted да 
the seed and fertiliser of the mythic fancy [p. 323]. Uf then, the Austrolian 
narratives are myths, they possess definite sociological significance. Whether 
the narratives be listorical traditions or myths, they lead to the same conclusion, 
the complexity of Australian culture [p; 3291. 


Without taking up the points ane hy one, às made by Dr Rivers, wo 
may say that we do not agree with him, in the main, particularly as to the 
unusual or unique character of the phenomena which form the subject of 
myths. Of course if all stones were alike, noone of them would be singled 

See Нонна, Natiee Tribes af. Sónth Eaitern Auitralia; sni Dürkheim and Mana 
m ['Annte Sociolagique, v1, De quelques formes primitives de classification. 
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out as the subject of a myth nor stones as such, until they were 
thought of as a class, and differentiated from other terrestrial things. 
The greater the difference which separates the class from other classes, 
or the individual from other individuais of the class the more will 
it appeal to the native Imagination and the inore probable does it 
become that we shall find some superstition or story associated with it. 
To say that its uniqueness appeals to the native imagination is to state 
only one side of a process, the complement being that it has already, 
for some reason, appealed strongly to native imagination—otherwise, 
for him, it could possess no uniqueness, no unusual quality. The 
rocks in Australia about which superstitions or stories have grown up 
possess this character. So do the animals, — We recall no myth in which 
any characteristic of the dingo appeared; but in some part of Australia 
there will be found a story with regard to some peculiar characteristic 
of almost all the more important species of animals. (W. E. Roth's 
collection from northwest central Queensland is the best representative.) 

Natural features and animals are the subjects of the myths; why not, 
according to Dr Rivers’ principle, social institutions alan? He agrees 
that a contact with different social regimens brings the uniqueness of 
the various social arrangements into a focus of attention that they 
otherwise might not enjoy. We fall to see, then, why this principle, 
if it be taken to account for some of the myths, must not be considered. 
adequate—not necessarily the correct—explanation of them all. Some 
of them may, of course, be history; thé more important problem is 
whether oll of them may with equal probability be myths without 
historical foundation, 

History, so for as history is the preserved record of events, plays 
queer pranks, having, in the most civilized and advanced societies, a 
tendency to align itself in close intimacy with fiction. The student 
of modern history is constantly beset with these difficulties. All over 
America there are hellefs current among the various tribes with respect 
to the early visits of the white man and the treatment of the natives that 
we know to be wholly false, a mere myth founded on fact but selling its 
birthright of attachment to accuracy for the more palatable seasoning 
of irresponsible fancy, or,—shall we say?— failing in its attempt to 
transmit the truth of a narrative. The writer has recorded a number of 
euch instances from the Micmac tribe in the Canadian maritime provinces 
and an abundance from other American tribes are already on record. 

Again, the native mind does not preserve in tradition the strikingly 
important things which we might expect them to preserve. The Eskimo 
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on Smith eound, northwest Greenland, though they spoke a language 
and possessed a culture similar to the rest of their people, when they 
were first visited by white men, had believed themselves to be the only 

people in the world. The Western mind can scarcely conceive of certain 
myths and forms of speech persisting while the knowledge and even all 
tradition of the existence of other people are allowed to die out. I do 
not know how far Dr Rivers’ more recent investigations in the Melanesian 
area corroborate the findings of Bishop Codrington, who seems in the 
main reliable, but if Codrington is correct the natives of the South seas 
furnish surprising testimony to the fact that what impresses the native 
mightily and what, eo far aa we can judge, must excite great inter- 
est and discussion, may soon be Jost to his traditions. For example: 
The Spanish reyageur, Quiros, visited the Banks islands and the New 
Hebrides in 1606, Mendana having preceded him. “In the interval 
between the discoveries of Mendana and Quiros and the visits of whalers 
and missionaries in the present century, there is every reason to believe 
that al! memory and tradition of white men had died away in the Solomon 
islands and Santa Cruz; Europeans appeared again as perfect strangers.""! 
This seems remarkable, especially in view of the fact that the natives 
had hostile relations with the Spaniards. In another passage! he speaks 
of the crater of an inactive voleano which the natives approach very 
reluctantly, and which, Codrington believes, "no doubt was active when 
Quiros discovered the island [Merlava]: there is now no recollection of 
activity.” One need but refer to the extraordinary myths current 
among certain of the Indians of the United States with respect to the 
horse, of whose introduction by the white man they had no idea what- 
ever, nor do some of these myths contain even a grain of truth as to the 
way in which the Indian tribe in question acquired them.* This shows 
also that there are exceptions— many. of them—to the generalization 
made by Dr Rivers that primitive peoples do not have myths with regard 
to their domesticated animals. 

We would tentatively maintain the thesis that each and all of these 
Australian stories may be sufficiently accounted for on Dr Rivers’ own 
principle, as creations of native fancy or philosophy. He probably does 
not belleve—what the natives believe—that half-formed, half-men-and- 
hail-antmal creatures went about the country initiating certain rites; 





! C'odrington, Мунна, p. rg. 

Е ТЫ... p.. 14. 

'See, lor example, Russell, Pima lndinna Tuneuty-Sixüth Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer, 
Ethnology. 
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nor that the totem centers were established at the: time the natural 
features of the country were given their present shape; nor that the 
churinga were laid by as the native account states; nar in that way 
invested with their sanctity. How, then, from the nature of the testi- 
mony itself, will Dr Rivers discriminate? "The native does not во 
distinguish, and itis only when we can point to some connection between 
fact and traditions which, for reasons given, makes the tradition seem 
a history of the fact, that we can take the tradition out of the realm of 
pure creativeness, We may he allowed to doubt whether, in Australia, 
such a connection can ever be established, since the history of its social 
institutions can never be reconstructed except by those same traditions 
or myths whose historical value is the very problem in point, We shall 
look forward with eagerness to Dr Rivers’ confirmation, by means of 
these myths, of his promised ethnological analysts of Australian culture; 
to us, however, it seems clear that he is proceeding on a presupposition 
that ia either false or incapable of taking him any nearer the desired 
solution. 

[t is strange that Dr Rivers should have left out of account entirely 
the question of the distribution of myths, Heseems to have considered 
only the question of separate origins giving similar products, and has 
omitted all mention of the possibility that these various similar myths 
may have had a common source, Surely, he could not have had in 
mind Professor Boas’ contribution vo this problem of the distribution of 
myths, a= regards the American continent. Dr Rivers observes: 

All the narratives of central Australia with which 1 have been dealing have 
n remarkable similarity of content. Allof them give an account of beings, com- 
ing from the north, who introduced certain elements of the material and magico- 
religious culture and modified the social institutions, ft is a remarkable fact 
that the content of the narratives shank] thus point unmistakably to juat soch a 
müxture of cultures a» 1 have been led to postulate on the assumption that ihe 
narative nre myths- «+» These narratives are either historical or mythical, 
and, whichever alternative be chosen, we are led to tho complexity of Australian 
culture [p. 329]. 

Again (p. 330): 


lt i possible that widely different forms of social organisation may have 
evolved in different parts of. Australia, uml that, when one of these was carried 
from one part of the continent to another by a movement of people, it seemed 
sufficiently strange to strike the imagination amd became the subject o£ myth. 


| imagine that Dr Rivers, if he had found- a remarkable similarity 
in the languages of these adjacent tribes, would have appealed to à 
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common source as a plausible explanation; had he noticed the almost 
identical nature of certain songs in widely separated tribes having no 
immediate contact and speaking mutually unintelligible dialects if not, 
Indeed, different languages, he would have thought of transmission. 
Yet, in an attempt to "formulate a principle to guide us in the study of 
social myth ín general," there is no reference to this possibility of ex- 
plaining similarities, much less any pointing-out of the sociological 
significance of such borrowing. The similarity of myths prevailing. 
throughout the Algonquian area over an immense stretch of territory 
can scarcely be explained except on the supposition of borrowing; so of 
the stories of the Plains culture, which give a similarity in details and 
motive that can be accounted for only by historical contiguity. 

The bearing of this consideration on Dr Rivers’ problem is obvious. 
If the possibility of borrowing be admitted as a no less probable event 
than the possibility "that widely different forms of social organization 
may have evolved in different parts of Australia," then the specific 
tradition which is the actual or mythical history of one tribe will have 
its counterpart in the similar tradition which is really the appropriated 
actual or mythical history of a tribe other than that in which it is found. 
Only one, then, oí these similar traditions would express the actual 
history, or be the native myth of the tribe in which it is found, Ad- 
mitting this possibility, ss Dr Rivers admitted one part of it, can the 
original historical record which traveled off into other tribes to miis- 
represent their several pasts be traced back to its starting-point? 

In such an undertaking as Dr Rivers has set for himself, the best 
motto seems to be that in which Professor Boas some years ago expressed 
the conclusion to which a study of North American mythology had led 
him: 

From mythologies in their present form it is impossible to derive the con- 
clusion that they are mythological explanations of phenomena of nature [or, 
we might add, of social organization) observed by the people to whom the myths 
belong. , .. We understand that for an explanation of myths we need, first of 
all, a careful study of their component parts, and of their mexle of dissemination, 
which must be followed by a study of the psychology of dissemination and amalga- 
mation. Only after these have been done shall we be able to attack the problem 
of an explanation of myths with the hope of success. | 

We would not, of course, suggest the limits of the possibility of 
solution to one who has shown hirnrselí so. fruitful of resource in time 
of nged. Dr Rivers will doubtless solve the Australian problems on 
аху. Е Воњ, Мама Wert Centrül Queemiland. 
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their own merits and in his own way. When he does so in a way satis- 
factory to himmëlf which takes into account only the principles of inter- 
pretation which he has announced at the beginning af the task, he will 
have contributed to ethnology an essentially new method of myth 
interpretation, 


IV. Dm GotnENWEISER'Ss CONTRIBUTION TO ErmxüoLOGICAL METHOD 


Da GOLDENWEISER'S "Totemism: An Analytical Study: is still 
occupying the field of attention, Dr Lowie* has called it a new con- 
ception ol totemism; Mr Lang? seemed inclined to consider it no theory 
at all, and to him theory was all-important, More recently there has 
been a scholarly review of the same by Ог Ѕаріг, who is in substantial 
agreement with the point of view taken by Dr Lowie. One thing seems 
clear: Dr Goldenweiser has set the student of ethnology thinking. To 
some thia will seem a greater achievement than any mountain-mass of 
(acts he might have presented. 

There seems to be general agreement that Dr Goldenweiser's achieve- 
ment does not lit in the definition of totemism to which his examination 
of totemic phenomena led him. This view he himself seems to share. 
It is true, indeed, that though superficially the series of approximating 
or adaptive définitions seems to be the summary and climax of the 
study, a close reading of the thesis leaves no doubt that this is, after all, 
but a subsidiary part of the main task—a mere codicil to the more 
important document in which he bestowed upon ethnology а new socio- 
logical method. Read in the light of Dr Goldenweiser's attitude to the 
methods which have hitherto triumphed in dealing with totemic insti- 
tutions, it has something of the appearance of an epitaph fitted for the 
tombstones of ethnological methods that ought to be deceased. Tt has 
just the measure of truth and inadequacy that such an epitaph should 
contain. 

However that may be, there seems по doubt that we can no longer 
proceed to our conclusions after the manner of Mr Lang, whose method 
he himself has enunciated in a paragraph that ought to become famous 
asa type of the older reasoning. We certainly do not need to hape that 
it will persist аз а vestigial reminder of the haleyon days of irresponsible 
method. Thus teaches—or thus taught—Mr Lang: 

i Journal of American Falk«Lore, 1910. pp. 179-303- 

? Americam Avtidropelogist, n. в, 1911. vol. t3, pp. 159-207. 

i ibid- more, vol. r4, pp. 368-352. 

6Prychological Builletim, Dec., t912. 

3 See lis Rejoinder to Lowle ii American Anlkropologist, 1911, pp. 559-597. 
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When you want to understand an old meaningless custom or belief, found in 
the middle of civilisation you try to discover the belief or custom in some region 
where it possesses intelligible life. Then you may reckon that, where you now 
find it without meaning, it once meant what it now does where it is full of vitality, 
or meant something analogous 


We may be allowed to agree that the achievement is not im the. 
definition. [It does not delimit; it applies to a vast aggregate of things 
which, we may be sure, neither Dr Goldenweiser nor anyone else would 
for a moment call totemism. Hence, though true, it fails conspicuously 
in the very pretentions which a definition must make. Even so, be it 
added, it may stand as a challenge to the old interpretations. 

This shortcoming is of little consequence in a work that is entitled 
to be called—as we believe it is entitled—one of the most important, 
perhaps the most important, contribution to ethnological method yet 
made by the American school of ethnologista. In what exactly does 
that contribution consist, and what is its bearing on ethnological investi- 
gation generally? Dr Goldenweiser attends strictly to the business in 
hand and does not concern himself with the methods of investigating 
other institutions. Perhaps just for this reason the result of his inquiry 
must stand out as a silent and eloquent challenge to the whole trend of 
sociological investigation, 

It is interesting to observe Dr Goldenweiser’s procedure: He is out 
to analyze totemism. From Australia he brings a totemic complex, or 
several ol them. From the northwest coast of America he gathers other 
totemic complexes, These go into his analytical laboratory. for a 
thoroughgeing investigation. The complexes as a whole are doubtless 
too truly complexes to be dealt with as synthetic unities, the essence of 
totemism being too well protected to be gotten hold of in this way. 
Accordingly, these complexes are subjected to a painstaking dissection 
by which means, it appears, the analyst hopes to discover the totemic 
quintessence. Не cuts out the exogamic features where they exist and 
lays them side by side for comparison: he does the same with clan organi- 
tation, taboos, ete. The result ia that there appears to be no one thing 
in common-—there is no Inevitable component element ol totemism, 
Hence, "any attempt at dealing with totemism without due realization 
of the essential independence of its constituent parts must result in 
grave misconceptions." “Exogamy, taboo, religious regard, totemic 
names, descent from the totem,—all fail as invariable characteristics 


| Magie uud Religion, p. 241 
TTolemirm. p. 5. reprint. 
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their own merits and in his own жау. When he does so in a way-datis- 
factory to himself which takes into account only the principles of inter- 
pretation which he has announced at the beginning of the task, he will 
have contributed to ethnology an essentially new method of myth 
interpretation, 


IV. De Goioesweiser's CONTRIBUTION TÓ ÉTIINOLOGICAL METHOD 


Da GoLpENwwZisER's "Totemiam: Án Analytical Study: is still 
occupying the field of attention. Dr Lowie? has called it a new con- 
ception of totemism; Mr Lang" seemed inclined ta consider it no theory 
at all, and to him theory was all-important. More recently there has 
been a scholarly review of the same by Dr Sapir,’ who is in substantial 
agreement with the point of view taken by Dr Lowie. One thing seems 
clear: Dr Goldenweiser haz set the student of ethnology thinking. To 
some this will seem a greater achievement than any mountain-mass of 
facts he might have presented. 

There seema to be general agreement that Dr Goldenweiser's achieve- 
ment does not lie in the definition of totemism to which his examination 
of totemic phenomena led him. ‘This view he himself seems to share.* 
Tt is true, indeed, that though superficially the series of approximating 
or adaptive definitions seema to be the summary and climax of the 
study, a close reading of the thesis leaves no doubt that this is, after all, 
but a subsidiary part of the main task—a mere codicil to the more 
important document in which he bestowed upon ethnology a new socio- 
logical method, Read in the light of Dr Goldenweiser's attitude to the 
methods which have hitherto triumphed in dealing with totemic insti- 
tutions, it haw something of the appearance of an epitaph fitted for the 
tombstones of ethnological methods that ought to be deceased. It has 
just the measure of truth and inadequacy that such an epitaph should 
contain. 

However that may be, there seems no doubt that we can no longer 
proceed to our conclusions after the manner of Mr Lang, whose method 
he himself has enunciated in a paragraph that ought to become famous 
asa type of the older reasoning. We certainly do not need to hope that 
it will persist as a vestigial reminder of the halcyon days ol irresponsible 
method. "Thus teaches—or thus taught—Mr Lang: | 

| fournal of American Falb-Lere, 1910, pp. 179-203. 

! American Amthrojologiti, r. au 101 T. vol. 13. pp» 189-207. 

' Ibid., 1912, vol. 14, pp. 368-352. 

5 Piychological Hulleiin, Diec.. 1912. 

8 See is Reicinder to Lowie in Amerizum Aniliropologist, 1911, pp. 589-597. 
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When you want to understand an old meaningless custom or belief, found in 
the middle of civilisation you try to discover the belief or custom im some region 
where it possesses intelligible life. Then you may reckon that, where you now 
find it without meaning, it once meant what it now does where it is full of vitality, 
or meant something analogeus.! 





We may be allowed to agree that the achievement is not tn the 
definition. It does not delimit; it applies to a vast aggregate of things 
which, we may be sure, neither De Goldenweiser nor anyone ве would 
for a moment call totemism., Hence, though true, it fails conspicuously 
in the very pretentions which a definition must make. Even so, be it 
added, it may stand as a challenge to the old interpretations, 

‘This shortcoming is of little consequence in-a work that is entitled 
to be called—as we believe it is entitled—one of the most important, 
perhaps the most important, contribution to ethnological method yet 
made by the American school of ethnologists. In what exactly does 
that contribution consist, and what is its bearing on ethnological investi- 
gation generally?) Dr Goldenweiser attends strictly to the business in 
hand and does not concern himself with the methods of investigating 
other institutions, Perhaps just for this reason the result of his inquiry 
must stand out ax à silent and eloquent challenge to the whole trend of 
sociological investigation. 

It is interesting to observe Dr Goldenweiser's procedure: He is out 
to analyze totemism, From Australia he brings a totemic complex, or 
several ol them. From the northwest coast of America he gathers other 
totemic complexes. These go into his analytical laboratory for a 
thoroughgoing investigation. The complexes asa whole are doubtless 
too truly complexes to be dealt with as synthetic unities, the essence of 
totemism being too well protected to be gotten hold of in this way. 
Accordingly, these complexes are subjected to a painstaking dissection 
by which means, it appears, the analyst hopes to discover the totemic 
quintessence. He cuts out the exogamic features where they exist and 
lays them side by side for comparison; he does the same with clan organi- 
ration, taboos, etc. The result is that there appears to be no one thing 
in common-—there is na inevitable component element of totemism. 
Hence, "any attempt at dealing with totemism without due realization 
of the essential independence of its constituent parts must result. in 
grave misconceptions. "T! " FExogamy, taboo, religious regard, totemic 
names, descent from the totem,—all fail as invariable characteristics 

^ Mugic and Religion, р- 244 
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of totemiam™ (p. 81), Whatever its program may be, totemism seems 
to require no one thing for the accomplishment of its purpose beyond a 
group, an emotional attitude, and a thing or symbol toward which the 
group maintains this emotional attitude. For "totemism is thè process 
of specific socialization of objects and symbols of emotional values" 
(p. 97). 

There ia no totemic entity of recognized attributes that ts to be 
found wherever totemic phenomena are recognized. — Dr Goldenwerser 
makes that very clear. Weare not sure that anyone ever supposed it 
to be otherwise. ‘There are, however, certain social complexes which, 
because of gome resemblance answering to objective description, or per- 
haps, because of a chance association in the mind of the observer, have in 
various areas been called totemism—the word having, in the first place, 
been borrowed to denote a particular complex in a particular social 
group. It is enough to know how variously social phenomena appeal 
to the variety of minds that have observed and described them; in view 
of this diversity we should scarcely expect to find any one thing in 
common in these various totemisms unless some one thing had been 
selected as characteriatic by those who designated these institutions 
totemic. Perhaps, generally, the test applied has not been essentially 
different in implication from that supplied by Dr Goldenweiser in his 
definition, 

What, then, does this admirable analysis. of these elaborate totemic 
complexes give us? Just what it would give in the case of an analysis 
of any sociological concept: complexes of almost every variety of compli- 
cation and complexion containing nothing more in common, very probably, 
than those same characteristics which we used—and were compelled to 
use—as a test in selecting our material for comparative analysis. — It is 
a principle stated more than a decade ago by Hubert and Mauss in their 
study of magic.’ They gave with regard to magic almost the same 
warning that Dr Goldenweiser has so well sounded with regard to 
totemism: "La magie," they said, "est une masse vivante, informe, 
inorganique," the component parts having no common fixed function, 
“On les voit méme se confondre," Observer after observer has 
written about a tribe without attributing to it any concrete content 
previously given from soma other tribe, and apparently quite untroubled 
by any question of identity of component elements. Even Frazer's 
treatment of totemic phenomena gives straightforward description of 


— Hnber et Máuss, Théorie générale de ің magie, L'Asmér Socologique, vit, 
1902-03. 
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totemisms without implying any organic dependence of elements. in 
these various systems. The whole controversy over the meaning and 
evolution of totemism seems to be due to an appreciation of the varying 
component elements of the totemic system, and Dr Goldenweiser is 
only one of the many writers on this theme who have appreciated this 
fact. His divergence from preceding theorists lies elsewhere. 

"Hut let us return to the component elements of the totemic com- 
plex," and if we mistake not, to the passage that furnishes the key to the 
author's philosophy ol totemism, 


It. vill be 3dmitted that these elementz are highly heterogeneous in character. 
Their psychological complexity and variability, as well as the many possibilities 
of origins and historic developments, have been at leaet indicated:above: The 
Various totemic complexes as we now find them in Australia, America, Africa, 
reveal, in comparison, a considerable degree of similarity, Totemic phenomena 
may thus bc regarded as the product of convergent evolution,' 


With all of this we are in active agreement. We do not understand 
by what logic we could deny that totemic phenomena may he regarded 
as the product of convergent evolution. 

Fortunately Dr Goldenweiser gives an estimate of the methods 
hitherto used in investigating totemiam, The conclusion, after a review 
of these methods, is worth quoting (pp. 102-103): 


Not ome step іп the above mode of attacking the problem of totemism is 
methodologically justifiable. There is no warrant for assuming a feature now 
prominent to be the original feature of the system. We have no more right to 
asume that the inizchiwuma ceremonies or the conception beliefs of the Arunta 
were the source of even Aranda totemisms, than we should have to regard the 
decorative art of the Indians of Brith Columbia as the primary element of the 
totemism of those Indians, Truc, animal martes are common in totemic groups; 
but why is the question, " How did the early groups come to be named after the 
planta and animals?” the real problem? Would not Lang admit that other 
features may alia have been the starting-point; such as animal taboos, of a belief 
in descent [rom an animal, or primitive limiting-regulations, or what not? | am 
sure that Lang, who is such on adept in following the logos, could without much 
effort construct a theory of totemiam with any one of these elements to start with, 
—a theory as consistent with facts, logic, aod the mind of primitive man, a9 ia 
the theory of names "accepted from without." 

The next step in the reasoning—thar, namely, of a rigid deduction of the 
Other featurea from the original one—is not any more justifiable; for it involves 
the assumption of an orgamc unity of thè features of totemism, an assumption 
which I hope | have shown to be antenable. [taleo involves the assumption of a 
uniform law of development. 


! Page 65. Gi abis Americam Anihrapologizi, 1011, p. $06, nnil ugaln 1913. 
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Surely such treatment as Dr Goldenweiser deprecates has now been 
relegated to the past. 

But the author himself epeculutes as to origins. With respect to 
Australia: 


In regard to two pointe . . . we may be tolerably certain, “The totem clans 
hive not originated from village commionitics through a process of fusion and 
splitting; for it is more than improbable thats development of the required cam- 
plexity and duration should have left no traces. The second point refers to the 
greater antiquity of the phrarries as compared tothe totemclans. ‘The securrence 
of the phratry over almost the whole of the Australian continent; the fact that 
many phrarric names and the meaning of many more have been forgotten; the 
importance of the phratry in connection with exogamy and the ceremonies,— 
all these point toward a great antiquity of that institution (p. 11). 

lf “tolerably certain" means a certainty that will be tolerated, we. 
are not so sure that we must agree withthe author. Wecan conceive that 
the development has. been in the very reverse direction from which he: 
has conceived it. To speak of the "more than improbable” seems to 
refer to excluded passihiliry of the opposite. But it is not difficult to 
suppose that in course of time institutions should beur no perceptible 
trait of their origin, [f change continues, however slowly, we may 
conceive that In process of time-no traces of the earlier form will be found. 
If biology furnishes only analogies, history will furnish ample illustrations 
to the point, and we are agreed that the history of primitive Australians 
is nut yet on record, We must confess to the same doubt with regard 
to the second point. Does the author think that the occurrence of the 
phratry over almost the whole of the Australian continent can be inter- 
preted only as antiquity, or is it only one of the explanations open to us? 
Asa matter of fact | believe we find that there is a rather thoroughgoing 
correlation between totemic institutions and phratric divisions. Why 
does the author's logos rigidly exclude all possibilities save one? Just 
why “the matrimonal classes could hardly have developed from the 
phratries by a process of subdivision, but there seems little doubt that 
the totemic clans have s0 developed" (p. 48) is a proposition not clear 
tous, Certainly the cross-sectioning of the phratries by the totems and 
the constant limitation of the matrimonial classes to one or the other 
phratry—as the classification seema to warrant in central Australia— 
seems, superficially, to argue the very reverse of the above inference. 
Argument can be offset by argument, logic by logic; but to what purpose? 
We are disposed to think that the deeper logic of the situation is to the 
effect that no man's logic can reconstruct the history of Australian social 
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organization as we now know it. To attempt to do so in any serious 
spirit seems to go against the whole logic of the Tolemism—a logic that 
is forever telling us that any association of social units is conceivable 
and ho histeric organic unity is to be argued. The interpretation of 
certain phases as survivals, of others as Innovations, may itself be 
fraught with dangers. The author himself sounds "a note of warning 
against the seductiveness of superficial resemblances in ethnic data. 
Back of the objective analogy may lie a different historical process and 
a different psychological setting... ... Unless those other factors be 
taken into consideration, we may come to view the facts in à totally 
wrong perspective" (p. 52). [f this be true, it is perhaps improbable 
that Dr Goldenweiser can tell us the history of the evolution of Australian 
totem clans and marriage rules (p. 67). Uf we mistake not, the facts 
will equally well fit another scheme of logical development—barring the 
tinge of personal bias that taints the logos. The author himself gives 
this caution in no doubtful terminology in another passage (рр, 88, 93). 

In the concluding pages of the treatise (pp. 103-109) we have another 
example of the application of the author's [oges, this time to the tribes of 
British Columbia. Here again, it seems to us, there isa failure to apply 
the very principle which the author is making, He has "tolerably 
reliable information on a number of curious historic processes" (p. тоз). 
'" No amount of insight into psychological probabilities, into the consti- 
tution of the hüman mind in general and thar af the primitive man in 
particular, would in the least assist us to reconstruct the development of 
these tribes, unless we also possessed the knowledge above indicated" 
(n. t09). We are not questioning the author's sufficient grasp of the 
ethnographic situations, but his alleged "curious historical processes" 
do, indeed, to some seem curious, The information may be nothing 
lacking in reliability, and yet we may be allowed to doubt whether this 
knowledge of the facts is sufficient to warrant a reconstruction of the 
history of these social institutions. Some who are more familiar with 
that area than is the present writer do doubt it, being fully assured 
that thé author's reconstruction as regards certain phases ts a perversion 
of probabilities, With regard to the degrees of plausibility, we have as 
little to do as the author has had to do with the theories of uniform 
development—it remains to be shown that reconatruction is justifiable. 

This is where Dr Goldenweiser stays his theoretical considerations, 
whereas, having demolished the ald methods of approach, it is just here 
that he should start owt afresh, Ina word, he has shown that historical 
processes are to be inferred, if at all, not in detached areas (the old way) 
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but only in culturally similar and culturally if not geographically con- 
tiguous groups. He then hastens to apply this to separate areas with the 
resulting reconstruction that gives ne little satisfaction, This is much 
the method of the famous Scotch preacher who summed up the situation 
by saving “ Now, brethren, we will face the difficulty fairly and pass on." 
The crucial point is, Can we reconstruct at all by inference, and if we 
can, what principles shall guide us in our respective cultural areas? 
Dr Goldenweiser does not give us the principles which enables his fogos 
*to make these reconstructions but offers us the reconstructions instead. 
ls it not just these principles of particular application that will furnish 
the key to the interpretation of the origin of social forma if any key is 
to be had? But just when may we confidently—not conhdentially— 
assert that such a key exists and we have it? 
it may not be inappropriate to raise the question of the bearing of 
this analysis and similar analyses upon the problem of convergent and 
divergent evolution. Such a treatment as Dr Goldenweiser gives the 
question seems to leave us no preference for either one of these 
theories, His treatment of related cultural areas, such at Australia on 
the one hand, and British Columbia on the other, shows that a similarity 
of development has taken place, though the processes may be borrowed 
and not necessarily worked out in each individual tribe. Thiais certainly 
a divergent evolution of totemic institutions—it is not the result of 
convergent evolution in the tribes, if we consider each of these respective 
cultural areas as an independent unit. When we go into the prehistoric 
past we leave the realm of possible interpretation, Any attempt to 
explain the historic relation of Australian totemism to that of thè north- 
west const of America, or to correlate previous social status with totem- 
ism, mist project us into that unknown. We can only say that either 
line of development is possible. One attitude may be more profitable 
becauee it lends itself to more concrete treatment, but that does not 
make it» ultimate truth more probable, Indeed, the writer is troubled 
as to how the most thoroughgoing analysis of any social institution 
in any group of tribes can give an answer to these problema, For 
it is essentially history that we demand and history can never, we 
believe, be reconstructed by the analysis of an institution which is. be- 
lieved to have evolved differently or in the same way in different: areas, 
What we find are various situations or social complexes in different tribes. 
Dr Goldenweiser has performed ап inestimalile service in making these 
situations more clear to us and in presenting them through the per- 
spectives of the respective cultures of which they are a part. It does not 
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prejudice the question of divergent or convergent evolution. “In other 
words, to establish that convergent evolution of an institution exists in 
two different tribes, one would have to prove that, even in the remote 
past, they never have had, historically, anything to do with one another, 
directly or indirectly." 
үу, D. WarLis 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ONE OF THE RAREST AMERICAN BOOKS 


THe history of the printing press and its output at the famous 
Jesuit mission settlements in Paraguay among the Guarani Indians ts 
explained in all its detaila by the Chilean bibliographer Don José Toribio 
Medina, in his great Historia y Bibliografta de la Imprenta en la América 
EspaWola! Medina cites the following printed works bearing on the 
Guaranf language: 


L. De la diferencia entre lo teniporal y eterno crisol de engarios, cor la me- 
maria de la eternidad, postrimerins hymanas, y principales misterios divinos por 
el P, Evsebio Nieremberg de la Compafiia de lesve y tradveido en lengva gvarani 
por el Padre loseph Serrano, de la misme Compañia, [ete]. 

Impresso en làs Doctrinas Айз de M.D.CC.V. Folio. 

IL. Manuale Ad vsum Patrum Societatis lesv Qui in. Reductionibus Para- 
qvariae versantur Ex Rituali Romano ac "Teletano |rie, for Toletano] decerptum 
AnnoDomini MDCCXXL — Superiorum permisu(!) Laureti typis P. P. Societatis 
сау, 

HI. Vecabulario de La Lengva Gvarani compvesta Por el Padre Antanio 
Ruiz de la Compañia dė Jesve Revisto, y Augmentado Por otro Religioso de la 
misma Compañia. Enel PveblodeS. Maria La Mayor. El Afiode MDCCXXIL. 

IV. Arte dela Lengua Guarani por el P. Antonio Ruiz de Montoya dela 
Compafia de jesus Can los Escolios Anotaclones y Apendices del P, Paulo 
Restivo de la mimma Compañia Satados de loa papeles Del P, Simon Bandini 
y de otros. En el Puchlo de S. Мапа 1а Mayor, El Año de el Sefor 

V, Explicacion de el Catechismo en Lengua Guarani por Nicolas Yapuguai 
con direcion del P. Paulo Restive dela Compania de Jesus. En ef Pueblo de 
S. Maria La Mayor. Alio de MDCCXXIV 

VL Sermünes y Exemplos en Lengva Gvarani Por Nicolas Yapuguay 
Con direction de vu religioso dela Compañia de Iesvs: Enel Pueblo de 5. Fran- 
cisco Xavier Afio de MDCCXXVII. 

“La Plats, Tatler de Publicaciones del Museo, 1392, follo. 

ам; АЯТЫ... №. в. ч 
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In 1907 the writer had the good fortnne to discover in the private 
library of his learned Chilean friend Don Luis Montt, at that time 
Director of the National Library in Santiago de Chile, a further mission 
print, unknown to biblicgraphers who had written on the subject up to 
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PrG. 28.— Tbe tithe page ond the first page ol the text ol Garriga а Ініһтесіен Рғаг- 
Hea, (Reduvei.) 


that time. The bret bibliographical notice of this rarest American book 
was given by the writer in a pamphlet’ published by Dr Jacques Huber, 
Director of the Park Museum. Misled by a French bibliographer, the 
writer erroneously cited Father Garriga's tracr as the first book printed 
at the Jesuit missions in Paraguay: in reality it was the second known 
würk printed lw the Guarani Indians — Pursuant to my instructiona, 
this mistake was rectiied by Dy Wilhelm Kissenberth in the Келіп 
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Americana! several weeks before Dr Martiniano Leguizamón* published 
his critical article on the subject in the newspaper La Nación of Buenos 
Aires. 


The author of the mission's second print is Father Antonio Garriga,* 
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Fig. 39.— T wo of the last pages ol Garriga s [тшдйс Practica. 


the well-known Jesuit missionary to the Moxo Indians. He had been 


several Himes Superior of the Peruvian Jesuit Province, and gave the 


i Vok m. Rii dè Janeiro, 1910, edited bv Dr George Araujo of the Foreign Office, 

1A distinguished member af the Junta de Historia y MN utrnismática Americanas in 
Buenos Alpes. 

| See Bibliothigue de la Campagnie de Jésus, Nouv, édit., par Cariae Sommervogel, 
S.J. nun 1891, cols. 1290-1237, whith quotes s manussript in the Moxa language by 
Marban. corrected by Garriga, and cites an. Arie, Bocabulario, Cerhlla, y Cafecrsmo 
y Confexsionario de la lengua Cayubota de lo Provincia de lor Moxog., MS. nd., by Father 
Garriga. 
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"Approbation" for printing Father Pedro Marban's Arie de la lengua 
Moxa.! 

This Jnstrvecion Practica, printed in the Guarani settlement of 
Loreto, perliaps the onty copy in existence, was sold by Don Luis Montt 
to Professor A.C. Coolidge, of Harvard University, from whom it passed 
to the John Carter Brown Library of Providence, Rhode Island, and 
today undoubtedly constitutes one of the rarest and most valuable books 
of that famous American library, of which Mr George Parker Winship," 
the noted bibliographer, is librarian. 


RUDOLPH SCHULLER 
Wasurxotos, D. C, 


A NOTE ON RECIPROCAL TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP 
IN AMERICA 

Ax interesting feature in the systems of ыы found in various 
parts of the world is the tendency to use the same term to apply to 
both members of a pair of related individuals relatively to each other. 
This type of relationship term may be called "reciprocal." In English 
pure reciprocal terms are not found except in the case oí "cousin." 
On the other hand, "brother" and "sister" are reciprocal only in the 
case of identity of sex of the two individuals; the " brother" of a woman 
calls her "sister," whereas a reciprocal relationship would demand that 
they call each other by the same name, | Such reciprocal types of brother 
sister relationship naturally occur in other languages. A reciprocal 
relationship may &ubsist between those related by blood or by marriage: 
in either case the pair of individuals may be related in the direct or 
collateral lines, А good example of reciprocal relationship among 
blood relatives in the direct line is afforded by the Takelma perme for 
"grandparents" and "grandchildren." Thus, tei-zgamdi* denotes both 
‘my (male's or female's) paternal grandparent (father's mother, father's 
father)" and “my (male's or female's) son's child (male or female)": 


——“oommeee = SC тине 


The second. " Approbation" was signed by the Superior Father Garriga. Lima, 
Det. 24, pet. Therefore it is impossible that tlie above mentioned Arte by Marban 
could have been printed the same year. See also page 141 of Matban's Arte, where it 
ia distinetly recorded: ^ Cartílla y Dodrina Crutiana em Lengua Moxa, impresa con 
licemidu dr lòs Superiores ew la Ciudad de los Reyet por Joseph de Contreras Impressor 
Real Ate dy tyros." 

tS Thr Printing Prev: in Sowth America, by George Parker Winship, Provi 
dence, 1913 (200 copies reprinted from Tar Academy, Lomion, November 35,.19tt), 
рр. 8-19 Mr Winship was not waare al my bibliographical notice which appeared 
at Pord, Brazil. in 1gra. 

' See phonetic note at end. 

‘See Sapir, Notes on thè Takelma Indians of. Sauthwrstern Oregon, American 
A nikropolagist. n. 2. 4. 1007, p. 268. 
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wi-kfdst denotes both “my (male's or female's) maternal grandparent 
(mother's mother, mother’s father)" and “‘my (male's or female's) 
daughter's child (male or female)" 

Another widespread tendency in systems of relationship is the use 
of diminutive suffixes to express tender yearz, relative junitority, or, most 
commonly perhaps, endearment, Terms so modified may either remain 
essentially unchanged in meaning or take on à specialized signihcance. 
The former is the case with German AMülterchen as compared with Mutter; 
the latter with Latin arunenlus as compared with arus. 

The reciprocal classification of terms of relationship may become 
associated with the use of the diminutive suffix, the most intelligible 
form of the association being the restriction of diminutive forms to the 
younger Individual or later generation of a reciprocally related pair. 
This is what takes place in Tewa, where, according to JT. P. Harrington;! 
the diminutive element "е (alan used as independent noun, ‘offspring, 
son, daughter’), when “postjvined to any term denoting blood-relation- 
ship... , gives what the younger of two relatives by descent calls 
the elder by descent," The reciprocal sets of terma [ound in Tewa are; 
grandíather—grandchild of male; grandmother—grandchild of female; 
great-grandfíather—great-grandchild of male; great-grandmother—great- 
grandchild of female: uncle—nephew or niece of male; aunt —nephew or 
niece of female: stepfather—stepchild of male; stepmother—stepchild 
of female: and step-relationships of types corresponding ro preceding 
pairs [t is instructive to note that the Tewa 'e may also be used with 
the terrà [or "father" and "mather" to denote endearment, not the 
reciprocally related. "father's child" and "mother's child"; further, 
the diminutive form of "male first cousin" has the meaning of "male 
cousin second removed"! These examples indicate that the association 
in Tewa of the reciprocal system with the use of the diminutive is indeed 
secondary. 

In regard to rhe Тема we of ‘è in reciprocal terms, Harringtan 
states: "Tt appears that nothing like it has been discovered in any other 
Southwestern language." Tí the Shoshonean languages of the Ute- 
Chemehuevi group, spoken bv tribes inhabiting large territories in 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, California, Arizona, and New Mexico, are to 
be considered Southwestern, this statement needs to be qualified, for 
material obtained by the writer in 1909 from the Uintah Ute of northern 
—— 285 Harrington, Tewa Relationship Terma, American Anihrofologiit, m. n. 14, 
1912, pp. 412-405. 

! Thid.. pp. 479. 480, 488. “The term za'« “daughter-in-law” ja perhaps an iregular 
diminutive of za'j* "bride" (p. 489). 

! Ibid... p. 472- 
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Utah! and from the Kaibab Paiute of southwestern Utah and north- 
western Anzona,? shows that these tribes make use of a group of reciprocal 
terms strikingly similar in plan to those recorded by Harrington for the 
Tewa. The Kaibab Paiute terms here concerned may be conveniently 
arranged im the form of a table. The suffixed -td- (as absolute ending, 
is) ig the regular diminutive ending, which, however, unlike the parallel 
Tewa element "e, does not occur as an independent. word! The ending 
-n' is the first person cingular possessive, “my.” 


TERM MEANING RrzcuwuocAL TERM Mita tb 
toxd-n"! male's or female's pater-— loX-d-si-n'* male's grandchild (son's 
nal or maternal grand- or daughter's child of 
father cither sex) 
alkin! male'sor fermale's pater- gixd-vsen female's grandchild 
nal or maternal grand- ‘son's or. daughter's 
mother child of either sex) 
guniü-n' mate's or female's great-  gqymil-t-zi-n'' male's great-grandchild 
‘ein’! = quale'sorfemale'sgreat- "еліні females  great-grand- 
din mnle's or female's pater- dibrin" male's fraternal or aor- 
nal or maternal unele oral nephew or niece 
pid. male's or female's pater- didara" [emale's fraterna] or sor- 
nal or maternal aunt oral nephew or niece 
cimda" male'solder' male consin — cind-^si-n male's: younger male 
(perhaps alio: female'a cousin (perhaps also: 
older female cousin) female's younger fe- 


таңы? Нең males older’ female cou- 


sin (perhape also: Te- 


mümuU i-bn-s  female's younger male 


couun (perhaps alag: 


male's older male cou- male's younger de- 
sin). male comin) 


In the case of the first five pairs of terms of relationship the range of 


meaning covered by each term was determined by reference to the 
genealogy of the informant; in the case of the sixth pair (pda-), the 
genealogical data had reference only to the paternal (reciprocally, 

I Informant, (Charlie Mack. 

! Iinformant, Tony Tillotush, 

Меке atrictly. parallel in. thia regard to Tewa ‘a is the Paiute noun-stem imnge: 
“eon, daughter. young (of animal), which; aa the second member of à compound noun, 
often plays the рагі бі a diminutive suffix, 

+ Individually older, no zelerence belng had to relative ages of cousins parents. 
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fraternal) type of relationship involved, though the true range of. usage 
can be safely inferred from analogy. It will be observed that the first 
six pairs of Kaibab Paiute terms correspond in every way to the frst 
six Tewa pairs given above—in reciprocity, use of diminutive suffix, 
and range of usage of each term. Obviously the Kaibab Päiute and 
Тема systema of relationship are cast in the same mold, 

The corresponding Uintah Ute terms follow, on the whole, the same 
lines, but exhibit significant differences, They are given in tabulated 
forni. 


TERM MEANING RECIPROCAL Team AL xANTMO 

у-н": mäle's or females ma- toysi-toien" male's daughter's. child 
ternal grandfather 

gmin" mäle's or female's pater- qUni-atpi-n" male's ion's child 
nal grandfather 

дәуіт male's of femala mue gays-Lci-5'* female's daughter's 
ternal grandmother child 

“Vein? = male'’sorfemals'spater- ‘jeftci-e’  female's-son’s child 
nal grandmother 

тетен" male's or female's diterna" male's older brother's 
father’s younger bro- child 

тінен male's or female's шін ісін“ male's younger bro- 
father's older brother ther's child 

cin-nii-n" male's or female's сінні —  male's- older. sister ^a 
mothers’ younger bro- child 
ther 

"edm" male's of female's 'axnidcis ^^ qmale's younger sister's 
mocher'sokder brother | child 

фан" male's of female's pd! tein" female's (okler of 
father's folder ағ younger) brother's 
younger) sister child 

müwün' - mala or female's müxvün'dc-n' 5 female's younger sister's 


mother's alder sister | 
mimbüia-w'" male's or female's mimbüiz--ci-n"  [emaále'a older &ister's 
mother's younger ais- child 
ter 
In comparing the Uintah Ute and Kaibab Paiute systems, we find 
that tie former, like so many American Indian languages, distinguishes 
in contrast to the latter, between maternal and paternal grandparents 
(reciprocally, son's and daughter's children): the Paiute terms for 
“grandfather and “grandmother” (reciprocally, "male's grandchild" 
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and “female's grandchild") are identical with the Ute " maternal grand- 
father” and “maternal grandmother" respectively (reciprocally, " male's 
daughter's child’ and “female's daughter's child"), On the other 
hand, the Ute terms for “paternal grandfather” ani "maternal grand- 
mother" (reciprocally, “male's son's child" and "female's con's child") 
are identical with the Paiute terme for “oreat-grandiather" and “great- 
grandmother" respectively (reciprocally, “male's great-grandchild"’ 
and "lemule'& great-grandchild "), Unfortunately the Ute terms for 
great-grandparents and great-grandchildren are not available for further 
comparison. 

The Ute terms for “uncle” and "aunt" (reciprocally, "nephew or 
піссе are far more explicit than the corresponding terms of Paiute, 
which number only two, ni “inde” and- pda- "aunt, Ute has a 
distinet term for each of the four possible kinds of “uncle,” regard being 
bad to whether the “uncle is related through the mother's or the 
father’s side and whether he is older or younger than the parent... For 
"aunt" Ute has only throe terms, the distinction between lather's older 
and younger sister not being made. "Thus, Ute has seven distinct 
terms correepondimg to the two o[ Paiute. As far as the clement of 
reciprocity is concerned, however, Ute and Palute are strictly parallel: 
to each term for "uncle" or "aunt" there ie a corresponding one for 
"nephew or mece," 

It is worth noting that the diminutive suffix (def, -niei-) із present 
ta the Ute terms for “father’s younger brother” and “mother’s younger 
lirother" às well a3 in the corresponding reciprocal terms “male's older 
brother's child” and “male's older sister's child." This is evidence for 
the only secondary character of the association between the diminutive 
suffix and the younger of two reciprocal relationships; just as we have 
seen evidente of the same sort to exist in Tewa. In the case of non= 
reciprocal terms of relationship the diminutive suffix is often used in 
Ute. and Paiute to indicate youth or affection, Thus, in Ute, раке 
“daughter is apt ta be more used in reference to a grown-up daughter; 
patei-t:ci- to a young child, though not exclusively so. It seems reason 
able, then, to suppose that originally the two members of a reciprocally 
related pair of individuals were referred to by exactly the same term, as 
in the cate of the Takelma examples cited at the beginning of this note, 
but that the tendency to use the diminutive element with such terms 
led to a specialization of usage. 

Comparing the seven Ute terms for "uncle" or "gunt" with cognate 
Painte terms, we find that Ute aic: "father's younger brother" 
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is identical in stem with Paiute œf- “unele (in general)," and that Ute 
pi- "father's sister" is identical with Paiute pda- “aunt (in general).” 
Ute erea-ates- “mother’s younger brother, male's older sister's child" 
and н" "mother's older sister’ (reciprocally, mdwoun'-fei- “fomale's 
younger sister's child'') are respectively cognate with Paiute cina{-i-si)- 
"mnale cousin of male" and mimguu'i(-ts50)- " male's older female cousin" 
(reciprocally, “female's younger male cousin"). Charlie Mack, the 
Ute informant, stated that cousins called each other brother and sister. 
If this is atrictly accurate, it is Interesting to observe in Paiute the use 
of terms for the cousin relationship which in Ute are-set aside for certain 
uncle (aunt)-nephew or niece relationships (compare German Fetter 
"cousin " with its Judeo-German use for "uncle", 

The significance of the resemblances in relationship-scheme between 
Тема апі Southern Paiute where the latter differs from Ute is heightened 
by the correspondence, im the case of the grandparent-grandchild 
relationships, of Ute with Shoshone (the Shoshone forms here given were 
obtained from Charlie Mack, who speaks both Ute and Shoshone). The 
cognate Ute-Shoshone terms are as follows: 


Ter Ure Snosmos re 
mother's father түйені ni-ráyg"t 
father's father günd- ne-gónu' 
mother's mother түй піра 
father’s mother ед medhej 


The Shoshone pronominal prèfis ni- (ne-, ma-) "my" corresponds to the 
Ute auffix -n', It is interesting that in this matter of relationship terms 
two such closely related dialects as Ute and Southern Paiute differ on a 
point on which they respectively agree with a neighboring Shoshonean 
and with a non-Shoshonean language. Here, as sao often, a culrural 
dividing line runs clear acress a homogeneous linguistic group. 

A very peculiar system of reciprocal relationships associated with 
the use-of a diminutivizing process is found in Wishram (Upper Chi- 
поскап). The cases in point are: 


TERM MEANING RECIPROCAL TERM MEANING 
blacie paternal grandfather -qc-En male's son's child 
(vocative gácu) 
“gah! unc maternal grindfather | -үйісан male's daughter's child 
(vocative gdgn) 
i.c paternal grandmother -gion female's son's child 


Foroya from -byyy 
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The sufixed elements -e and -an (-En) are evidently characteristic of the 
terms ior the older and younger generations. Eliminating these ele- 
ments; we find that the stems fór the pairs of reciprocal relationship 
terms are in every case identical (in the first two pairs the vacative formis 
give a cleater point of departure), except for the fact that the 4 (ғ) or 
Ё (2) of the terms for the younger generations is replaced by 2/ in the 
terme for the older, ‘This change ts characteristic in Wishram of diminu- 
tive forma! What is 60 peculiar about these forms is the fact that the 
diminutive consonantism is found in the terms for the older generation, 
not, as analogy with Tewa and Ute and Paiute would lead one to expect, 
in those for the younger. 
Phonetic Хом 

o, short and open; ў, short and close; £ and a, short atul open; à (Ute), 
short, about as in. German Góller; d. (Ute), rather obscure, about as in 
German Mitre: d, long as in German Kaka; d, long as in German Gruss; 
гр, high back wide, very slightly inner-rounded (Sweet's terminology); 
A, a» in. English but; E, obscure vowel of undefined quality; e (Tewa), 
short and open, as in English met; superior vowels and a «, preceded 
by ' (sign Df aspiration) ure voiceless; other superior vowels are glides 
(after ', murmured); , indicates nasalization. 

' glottal atop; w, ng of English sing; g. Voiceless velar stop; £. voiced 
velar stop; y, voiced velar spirant; r, frontal and slightly ией; с, а= 
in English she; té, as in English chwech; A. "Fortis" or glottalized k; 
g and d are intermediate (as to voice) in Takelma, elsewhere sonant; 
- indicates long consonant. 

' main stress; " (Takelma); raised. pitch on short vowels. 

E, Sarin 

GedLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA 

OTrawA, ONTARIO 


ESKIMO LONG-DISTANCE VOYAGES 


Pernars there may be reason to credit the Eskimo with more 
extensive sea-travel than has hitherto generally been believed. Rev. 
James Wallace,” writing of the Orkney islands in 1693, says: 


Sometime about this country are seen those ren who are called Finnmen. 
In the year 1682, ote wat een sometime sailing, sometime rowing up and down 

Se Sapin Diminutive and Augmentarive Conaonantlam in "Атат, іп Wea, 
Chinook (Handbook of Ameriean Lintian Languages, Bureau of Атетішк Elhnology, 
Bulletin 45, ph. 1. 19112, 15 6435. 

t Deieri pias af tlie Isler of Orkney (i609), cited by J. Small, 18683. рр. 33+ 34- 
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in his little boat, at the south end of the Isle of Eda. Most of the people of the 
Isle ocked to ec him and when they advanced to put out a Boat with men to 
see if they could apprehend him he presently fied most swiftly: and in the year 
1684 another waa seen Irom Westm and (ога while after they got lew or no Fishes; 
for they have the Remark bere that these Finnmen drive away the fiahes from 
the place to which they come. 

These Finnmen. seem to be some of these people that dwell about thè Fretum 
Davis, à full account of whom may be seen in the natural and moral History of 
the Antilles, Chap. 18. One of their boats sent from Orkney to Edinburgh ін 
to be seen in the Physicians’ hall with the Oar and Dart he makes use of for 
killing Fish. 


A note by the editor states that this boat was afterward presented 
to the University Museum, now incorporated with the Museum of 
Science and Art, Edinburgh. 

James Wallace, M.D., the original author's son, brought out in 1700 
a second edition with notes of his own. One of these affirms: “There 
is another of their boats in the Church of Burra in Orkney." Another 
of his notes discusses the question as follows: 


I must acknowledge it seems a little whacceuntable how these Finn 
should come on this coast, but they must probably be driven by storms from home 
and cannot tell when they are any way af sea how. to make their woy home again. 
They have this advantage that be the seas never so boisterous their boats being 
made of Fish Skins are so contrived that he can never sink, but ia like a Sea-guil 
ewimming on top of the water. His shirt he has so fastened to the bout thac no 
water can come into his boat to do him damage except when he pleases to untye 
it, which he never does but to case nature or When he comes ashore. 


Alexander von Humboldt, referring to the appearance of strange 
men in boarloads among the Azores, says: 


L'histoire nous en fournit plusieurs exemples entierement semblables — James 
Wallace rapporte dara son Histoire des iles Orcades, que des Groenlandais 
appellés Finn-men par les Orcadiens out eté poussés quelquefois par les parages.! 

À statement of Wallace's two spécial instances [ollows, with mention 
of the boat in the church of Burra and a calculation of distance and time, 

Ina note (p. 267) Humboldt quotes fram Bembo's History of Fenice 
as to the finding of unknown men in a boat near the English coast by a 
French vessel in 1508, and says: "Il est facile de reconnaitre la race des 
Esquimaux," in the description given, 

His only indication of doubt is in another note, under the Wallace 
quotation, This mentions the testimony of a resident of Greenland 

! Examen Critique, t. 11, p. 268. 
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tliat ces remollissent lorsqu'ils sont long-temps exposés a l'eau de mer"; 
also that the Eskimo do not cross from Labrador to Greenland. 

But perhaps they did so formerly, for on pages 259 and 260 of Pro- 
fessor A. S. Packard's The Coast of Labrador we find the following: 


Іп iBrr two Moravian missionaries explored the northern coast of Labrador 
from Okkak to Ungava Bay, making an excellent map of this part of the coast. 
The expedition arose from their desire to establish missions where the Eskimo were 
abundant, as farther down the coast they were regarded as "mere stragglers.” 

An Eskimo tradition of interest is mentioned in this book as follows: "July 
-agth Amitok lies N.W, from Kutimatorvik, is of an oblong shape and stretches 
out pretty far towards the ora, The hills ace of moderate height, the land is in 
many places flat, but in general destitute of grass. On the other side are some 
ruins of Greenland (Eskimo) hunasa 

The Esquimaux have a tradition that the Greenlanders (1 e., Greenland 
Eskimos) came originally from Canada and settled on the outermost islands af 
the coast, but never penetrated into the country before they were driven eastward 
ta Greenland. The report gains some credit from the state m which the above- 
тапс ruins are found, They consist in remains of walls and a grave, with 
a low stone enclosure around the romb covered with z slab of the same material. 
They have been discovered on islands neur Nain and though sparingly all along the 
eastern coast, but we saw pone in Ungava Бау, 


Packard adds, on page 274: 


ft ie intereating to note that Reichel [t871, in a German pamphlet on the 
Labrador missions] gives some facts showing the former (perhaps temporary) 
occupation by Greenland Eskimos of some of the outer islands of the northern 
part of the coast, At Kernertulik on Okkak island js a cave, where traces of a 
Greenlander's house are etill to be seen, favranat on the mainland near Okkak 
is eo called from the Greenlander's word Javra, meaning “ frightful," in allusion to 
а tragedy in which many Eskimo perished, having been beaten by the strategy 
ol their Greenland assailants. Reichel also states that in carly times the Eskimo 
were feared on account of their robberies, which were often accompanied by 
murder and manslaughter as far down im general as Newfoundland. 


In view of these extracts, is it unreasonable to conjecture that the 
Eskimo whe destroyed or absorbed the Norse settlements in Greenland 
тау have come in great part directly across from northern Labrador? 
This hypothesis readily accounts [or some differences in arts and customs 
between Rasmussen's People of the Polar North and the Greenland 
Eskimo south of the glaciers, who seem (until recently) to have had 
littl or по intercommunication for a long time. Independent though 
allied streams of humanity, hardly ever touching and aubjected to 
different conditions, would naturally vary. 
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Lf individual Eskimo could repeatedly cross the Atlantic in their 
kayaks, even with the aid of storms, the comparatively easy voyage 
from Labrador to Greenland would surely be feasible. The papal letter 
of 1448 speaks of a fleet of heathen coming (about 1414) to lay waste 
the greater part of the Greenland colony and carry off many of its 
people, but it does not say whence the fleet came. In present cotn- 
ditions, or any past conditions that we know of, this point of departure 
could hardly be in northern Greenland, where sleds take the place of 
water-craft. The moat probable starting point for any Eskimo fifteenth 
century invasion would be on some fairly open and relatively well popu- 
lated coast, Labrador fulfils these conditions better than any region 
above Davis strait, and the suggestion seems in accord with the most 
natural understanding of the traditions preserved by Packard. [t is 
well known that the Labrador Eskimo were regarded as belligerent and 
dangerous by the early explorers, and the long struggle of the former 
against the neighboring Algonquian tribes and their heavy losses, for 
example on Esquimaux island, are matters less of legend than of history. 
Moreover, they sharply attacked Davis in Greenland. So we cannot 
gauge their past capabilities of aggression and enterprise by their present 
very docile temper. 

Wiass Н, Влвсоск 

WasniEsGTox, D. C. 


COONTI 


Іх the Handbook of American Indians Professor Chamberlain states 
that this word refers to “a cycadaceous plant (Zamio integrifalia), or 
the breadstuff obtained from it by the Seminole of Florida." He adds 
that "kunt is the name of the 'flour' in the Seminole dialect." This 
information is evidently drawn from MacCauley's paper on The Semi- 
nole Indians of Florida in the Fifth Amnual Report of the Bureau af 
Ethnology, where the method of making coont) four i described at some 
length. In the course of my investigations among. the Alabama (Ali- 
bamu) of Texas, [ heard much of this plant, called by them £a nta, and 
obtained a specimen of it, which Mr Paul Standley of the National 
Museum has identified ac Smilax lanceolata. [t was evidently à smilax 
that had been previously described to. me as coonti by an old Creek 
Indian born in Alabama before the removal of the Creeks, "a brier that 
climbed up on trees like a vine." William Bartram, in his Travels throngh 
Norih and South Carolina, speaks of “a very agreeable cooling sort of 
jelly, which they call conte." “ This," he goes on to say, "is prepared 
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from the root of the China briar (Smilax pseudo-China, Smilax aspera, 

fructu negro, radice noclosa, niagna, levi, farinacea; Sloan, tom. I, p, 31, 

t. 143. f. i, habit. Jamaica, Virginia, Carolina, and Florida): they chop 
the roots in pieces, which are afterwards well pounded in a wooden 
mortar, then being mixed with clean water, in a tray or trough, they 
‘strain it through baskets; the sediment, which settles to the bottom of 
the second. vessel, is afterwards dried in the open air: and is then a very 
fine reddish flour or meal: a small quantity of this mixed with warm water 
and sweetened with honey, when cool, becomes a beautiful, delicious 
jelly, very nourishing and wholesome, They also mix it with fine corn 
flour, which being fried in fresh bear's ail makes very good hot cakes or 
fritters." Hawkins ale says the China briar "is called Coonte," and he 
describes the way in which flour was extracted from it. [t is therefore 
evident that at least two species of amilax were known as coonti by the 
ancient Creeks; and, since the cycadaceous plant which now bears that 
name among the Florida Seminole is confined to southern Florida, it is 
evident that it could have been used only after the Seminole reached 
that country from the north. Originally it is evident that the term must 
have been applied to several species of amilax having large reddish roots. 
[tis nota little curious that Dr Havard, in his paper on “Food Plants of 
the North American Indians," refers to the Zamia integrifolia as coonti 
and also quotes Bartram regarding the use of the China briar without 
noting that Bartram applies the same native name to the latter. 

That the Zamia iniegrifolia was used by those Indians who occupied. 
southern Florida before the Seminole is indicated by Fontaneda (about 
the middle of the sixteenth century), who says of the Indians: around 
Lake Mayaiii (presumably Lake Okechobee) that they "live on bread 
made from roots during most of the year. They can not procure it, 
however, when the waters ol the lake rise very high. They have roots 
which resemble the truffles of this country [Spain], "s 

Јонх R. SWANTON 

Нгиклас OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 

Wasiineros, D» C. 
| Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Ciwh, vol. xxm. 
1 French, Historical Collections of Louktiana, 2d г, vol. tt. pp. 248—249. 1875. 
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Joint Council Meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
and the American Folk-Lore Society.—A joint council meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association and the American Folk-Lore 
Society was held at the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
on March 29, 1913. The members in attendance were: Boas, Chamber- 
lain (chairman), Culin, Alice C. Fletcher, Goddard, Hodge, Hyde, 
Lowie, MacCurdy, Michelson, Nelson, Peabody, Skinner, Spinden, 
Tozzer, and Wissler. It was voted to hold the next annual joint meeting 
in New York City, December 29-21, 1913. A proposal to amend section 
sof Article ITT of the Constitution, by changing the sum " $1,006" to 
" $500," was relerred to the Council; and notice is hereby given that this 
proposed amendment will be presented at the next annual meeting for 
approval amd adoption. It was voted to furnish to authors fifty copies 
of each article published m the American Anthropologist, with printed 
paper cover gratis, and additional copies at cost. Professor Boas, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Americanistic Anthropological Literature, 
reported progress. He spoke especially of the willingness of the Library 
of Congress and the Smithsonian Institution to coóperate in the prepara- 
tion of Americanistic bibliographies Mr F. W. Hodge was designated to 
formulate and submit a plan of coiperation among institutions in ethno- 
logical and archeological work. A committees consisting of the editors 
of the American Anthropologist, the Journal of. American Folk- Lore, and 
Current Anthropological Literature, and Dr A, A. Goldenweiser, was 
appointed to consider the advisability of devoting one number of the 
journals to recent progress in the field of American Anthropology in 
connection with the International Congress of Americanists to be held 
at Washington in 1914. By action of the Joint Council, the agreement 
entered into at the Washington meeting with respect to financing Curren! 
Anthropological Literature is to be continued until eight numbers shall 
have been published. During the afternoon there was an informal dis- 
cussion of practical as well as theoretical problems in the field of archeol- 
ogy, ethnology, linguisties, and somatology. After the dinner, at which 
the New York members of the Council were hosts and the. out-of-town 
members guests, there was a joint meeting of the American Ethnological 
Society, the Section of. Anthropology and. Psychology of the New York 
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Academy of Sciences, and the American Folk-Lore Society (New York 
Branch), at which the following papers were read: Characteristics of 
Tewa: Mythology, by Herbert J. Spinden; The Galisteo Pueblos, by 
Кен С. Nelson: Notes on Menomini Folklore, by Alanson Skinner. 
GEORGE GRANT MaACCURUY 


Anthropological Work by the Geological Survey of Canada. — Three 
rather extended ethnological field researches have recently been con- 
cluded. One of these is the Wyandot work undertaken by Mr C. M, 
Barbeau, which hes reeulted in the accumulation of a large and valuable 
body of material on all phases of Wyandot ethnology, as well as of 
linguistic material, It is planned to publish a series of monographs 
presenting this material in systematized form, beginning, in all prob- 
ability, with the mythology of the tribe. The second field research 
referred to is that undertaken by Mr F. W. Waugh on the material 
culture of the Iroquois. After an extended period spent at Six Nations 
Reserve on Grand River, Ontario, Mr Waugh proceeded to Caughnawaga, 
‘Tonawanda, Onondaga Castle, and Oneidatown, at all of which reserves 
extensive supplementary material was gathered. The monographe 
based on Mr Waugh's research will probably begin with a full study of 
the foods and medicines of the Iroquois, Mr W.H. Mechling’s researches 
où Malecite ethnology have been continued in the summer of 1912 and 
completed in the course of a short trip during the following winter. The 
mythological material collected will probably be the first phase of 
Malecite ethnology to be prepared for publication. 

Dr A. A. Goldenweiser haz made notable: progress in his studies of 
lroquois social organization and religion during the summer of 1912. 
It i« fortunate that he succeeded In obtaining [rom the latè Seneca chief, 
John Gibson, a very complete account in text af the Deganawida legend, 
which is of great importance for the study of the history and organization 
of the Iroquois League, Dr P. Radin visited several Ojibwa reserves of 
southeastern Ontario (Sarnia. Kettle Point, Walpole Island, Rice Lake, 
‘Chemung Lake, Garden River, Manitoulin Island, North Bay, Rama, 
Snake and Georgina [slands in Lake Simcoe, the Chippewas of the 
Credit, and the Chippewas of the Thames} during the summer of 1912, 
The materia] obtained bears chiefly on social organization, mythology, 
and religion, the larger part of the mythology having been obtained in 
text. Full materials were also obtalned on Ojibwa linguistic& Mr J. 
A, Teit, of Spences Bridge, spent a large part of the summer of 1912 
among the Tahltan Indians of upper Stikine river on ethnological 
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research. A feature ol this, as of most of this ethnological work under- 
taken for the Survey, has been the collection of considerable phono- 
graphic material. — It is planned to.undertake a systematic survey of the 
Athabascan tribes of the Dominion, and it is intended to continue 
Mr Teit on the western tribes of this stock from year to year, 

It is planned to continue the research in physical anthropology togun 
in the summer of 1912 by Mr Francis H. S. Knowles among the Trowucis 
of Six Nations reserve, Ontario, Valuable data of an anthropometric 
character, including specimens of hair, have been obtained. At the 
came time Mr Knowles was lortimate enough to obtain. from an овзцагу 
sitimted mear the reserve same interesting skeletal material, doubtless al 
Iroqwois origin, 

Archeological feld work was carried on in the vicinity of Ottawa and 
in Manitoba. A reconnaissance was made along the Ottawa. river іп 
Quebec and Ontario. An intensive piece of field work was completed. 
under the immediate direction of Mr W. J. Wintemberg, in a village site 
and burial place about forty miles south of Ottawa, probably the most 
extensive archeological work carried on in Canada- east of the Rocky 
mountains. One hundred and thirty-five boxis of material were ob- 
tained, including fifty-one huniari skeletons, It will douhtless take some 
time to prepare the specimens secured and to issue 4 report on the site 
and it? culture, The reconnaissance in Manitoba was carried on by 
Mr W. B. Nickerson, and it is planned to continue this work by intensive 
exploration in one of the sites visited, 

Mr Wintemberg is carrying on exhaustive research work on the 
birdstene ceremonial objects, [t is planned to issue his report on this 
subject when the work is completed. Mr George E. Laidlaw has been 
doing volunteer work in Victoria county, Ontaria, and has handed in 
manuscript on the archeology of that county, which it is planned to 
publish in connection with the result of his future work, A brief bulletin 
resulting from Mr Wintemberg's reconnaissance of Blandford township, 
carried on during 1911, i$ about to be issued from the Government press, 


Congrès d'ethnologie Religieuse.— The recently organized congresa 
of Catholic ethnologists. already noticed in this journal as lounded 
largely through the effort of Reverend P. W. Schmidt, editar ol /Anthropos, 
and consisting chiefly of representatives of the various Catholic mission: 
ary orders throughout the world, held its initial meeting at Louvain, 
Belgium, in September last. The meeting was unanimously voted a 
complete success, A special feature of the program was the discussion 
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of a series of practical papers in which missionaries of ectentific training 
and long experience among uncivilized peoples undertook to explain the 
method of property putting questions to natives, to point aut faults to be 
avoided in the procedure, and particularly to show how to take notes 
and то make observations on questions of linguistics, sociology, and the 
ecience of religion. Notable among these was the paper read by Father 
A. de Clereq, on Practical Hints for Gathering Information on. Religious 
Matters among Uncivilizer] People: The missionary points out that from 
the. sumerous differences which characterize individuals "there results 
іп the first glace that the traditional knowledge. proper to the tribe, 
i» as à matter of [aet umequally distributed. One tribesman will have 
a better knowledge than another: he is gifted with a better memory and 
a clearer judgment and expresses himself in more precise and exact terms. 
Far from plying- -any firstcomer, therefore; with questions, it will above 
all be necessary го be. sure of the character of the source from which you 
desire to draw your data: you must know the individual whom you are 
interrogating: you mist kiow hia origin and rank (in the tribe), his 
аге Пане ат) тта worth."™ He also sounds a warning againat accept- 
ing. unreservediy the statements of an informant whose point of view 
hws heen modifBed by contace with civilization through city. lile, ar 
garrisan or orher service. The paper is published in the original French 
in dwthropos, vit) faniary-February, tors, Other subjects treated are: 
Egyptian Totemism, by Or Capart: History and Method of the Science 
of Religion, by Rev. Р. H. Pinard, Sf: Magie and Magic Rites, by Fr 
Bouvier; Totemism, by Fr Schmidt. S.V.D.: History and Method ol 
Ethnology, by the same author: and the Religion of Annam, hv Fr P. 
Cadiére, Soc. For. Missions, recognized ts a leading authority on that 
country. Fe Cadiére also read a paper along the lines elaborated Бу Fr 
de Clereqg. The Congress: will hold. it» next session, to continue two 
weeks, in Louvain im August-Septemiber. 1913. Among the subjects 
selected for special discussion are Astral Mythology from the dawn of 
history, and Jalam in it» historical, doctrinal, and cultural aspects. 
The secretary expresses the hope that many "will profit by this occasion 
to periect themselves in the knowledge of the present condition of the 
science of religion and. its related. disciplines. to learn reliable methods 
of investigation, and thus be prepared to take up wider srientifir Te- 
search.” ia recognition of his work in advancing the science òl Man- 
kind as editor of Anthropos, Father Schmid: has recently been elected 
ап Honorary Fellow of the. Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Hritain and Ireland, 


Janes Mooney 
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Lectures on Culture and Environment.— With the consent of the 
council of the New York Acailemy of Sciences, the American Ethnological 
Society Invited Professors MaeCurdy, Keller, Bishop, Huntington, and 
Bowman, all of Yale University, to attend a joint meeting of the Society 
and the Section of Anthropology and Psychology on January 27, 1913, 
for the purpose of exchanging views on the problem of the influence of 
geographical environment on human culture, Owing to the number of 
papers offered, an afternoon meeting was arranged for in addition to the 
customary evening session, General James Grant Wilson presiding at 
the former, and Professor Boas at the latter. In tlie afternoon Professor 
A. G. Keller read a paper on The Natural Sciences as the Basia of the 
Social Sciences, which waa followed Бу а lecture, illustrated with lantern 
slides, on Pre-neolithic Environment in Europe, by Professor George 
Grant MacCurdy. After a recesa for dinner the discussion. was resumed 
by Professor Bishop, who read a paper on Race Characteristics versus 
Natural Environment in Commercial Success, while Professor Ellsworth 
Huntington presented his. views-on Climatic Influences in Homan 
Activity, and Professor Isaiah Bowman spoke on The Physiographic 
Environment of the Machiganga Indians of Peru. Finally, Dr Clark 
Wissler, as the representative of the American Ethaological Society, 
dealt with the subject of Culture and Environment. Though the meeting 
was protracted beyond the customary hour, there remained unfortunately 
too little time for discussion, and in February the gentlemen from Yale 
invited several Xew York ethnologists to come to New Haven (ог а 
&econd meeting to be devoted to the same subject. Accordingly, Pro- 
fessor Franz Boas, Dr A. A. Goldenweiser, and Mr Carl W. Bishop of 
Columbia University, Drs Clark Wissler, H. J. Spinden; and Robert 
Н. Lowie of the American Museum of Natural History, and Mr Stansbury 
Hagar went to New Haven on February tgth. After an intormal dinner 
the discussion was taken up at the Anthropology Club, with Professor 
A. G. Keller in the chair, De Goldenweiser spoke on Some Theoretical 
Aspects of the Culture-Environment Problem, Dr Spinden read a paper 
on Geographical Environment and the Southwestern Culture Area, 
Dr Lowle treated Geographical Environment and the Plains Indians, 
and Professor Boas presented his views on Arctic Environment and 
Arctic Culture. Professors Huntington and Bowman then expounded, 
with reference to these ethnological papers, the point of view assumed 
by modern geographers: According to the unanimous opinion of all 
who attended the two mectings, the discussion had proved very. stimu- 
lating, and the hope was expressed that similar meetings might be 
arranged in the near future. 
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South American Works.—The description given by Skottsberg! 
of the Indians encountered among the islands on the southwest coast 
of Patagonia is disappointing and almost useless for the ethnologist, 
though it may appeal to the casual reader.* Dalton? devotes a chapter 
(уп) to the aborigines of Venezuela, being concerned principally with the 
Goajiros, Warraus, and Banibas, but little of his information seems tó 
be first-hand, notwithstanding his acquaintance with the country. 
The treatment by Koebel! in his chapter on Aboriginal Tribes (x1) is 
less satisfactory, a mixture of uncritical reading of untrustworthy Spanish 
authoritics and an unsympathetic attitude toward a people whose culture 
is very different from the types-with which the author is familiar, Rod- 
way's chapters (t,x, xt)" are more illuminating and more satisfactory 
as repards race intermixture and the necessities of adaptation to climatic 
conditions, but give little ethnographical information. 

W. D. W. 


Mummification in Papua.— The Queensland. Museum has issued 
the first volume of a séries of memoira which promises to supply a valu- 
able addition to our knowledge of the natural sciences and ethuology of 
Australia. "The present issue opens with a paper on Papuan mummifi- 
cation by the director, Dr R, Hamlyn-Harris, in which he describes two 
specimens from Torres-straits. The body was placed on a platform with 
a fire beside it, partly far the comfort of. the spirit and partly to aid in 
dispelling the noxious fumes arising during the process of desiccation. 
The corpse was then removed to the sea and cleaned, the interior being 
filled with pieces of dried sago palm. — It was hung tip todry, and adorned 
by the insertion of pieces of nautilus shell foreyes; the body was ameared 
with ochre and oil, and various ormaments were attached to it. When 
dried, it was fixed to the central pole of the hut, and after some years the 
head was given to the widow, and rhe mummified corpse was taken to 
one of the gardens oí the deceased and allowed to decay, or 1n some 
cüses jt was buried inside the hut. 


German- South American Institute.— There was founded on December 
29, 1912, in Bonn, Germany, by representative men of science, commerce, 
and industry, a “Deutsch Stid-Amerikanisches Institut” for the purpose 


' Carl Skottsberg, Wilds of Patagonia, New York, 1021. 

+ Ог Skottsbery, bowever, will treat of the matives of the Patagonian channel 
région ina fertheoming isewe of the American Anihropologin.—Eorron, 

!Leonard V. Dalton, Venezuela, New Vark, totz. 

W., H: Roebel, Ürugnuáay, London, 1011. 

t Rodway. Guiano: British, Dutch, umi French, New York, 1012. 
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of systematically organizing the numerous scientific aid commercial 
relations subsisting between Germany and Latin America. As president 
and vice-president of the Institute, respectively, were elected Professor 
Gustay Steinmann of the University of Bonn, and Professor Paul Gaat 
of the Technical Institute at Aachen. Professor Steinmann, who holds 
the chair of geology and paleontology, has traveled extensively in North 
America and South America, especially investigating in 1903, 1904, and 
1908 the geological and glacial phenomena of South America. Professor 
Gast is professor of geodetice. The Rheinische Gescllschalt für- Wissen- 
schaftliche Forschung was instrumentál in the foundation of thë new 
Institute. Е. М; 


Dr Otto Schoetensack died at Ospidaletto, Italy, December 29, 1912. 
Dr Schoetensack was born in 1850 and entered professional life as a 
chemisr, but afterward chose anthropology as his vocation, Of indepen- 
dent means, he lived the retired life of a private scholar until 1904, when 
he accepted an Instructorship in anthropology atthe University of Heidel- 
berg and was soon promoted to the position of assistant professor. 
Dr Schoeternsack is remembered chiefly by his diseavery in 1908 of the 
fossil lower jaw of à human lieing, imbedded in sand, in the immediate 
vicinity of Heidelberg, which at that time was regarded as the oldest 
human fossil known. The species to which this bone pertained was 
named Homo hefdelbergensts by its finder, who described it in a mono- 
graph bearing the title "Der Unterkiefer des Homo heidelbergensis aus 
den Sanden von Mauer bei Henlelberg, cin Beitrag zur. Palaeontologie 
des Menschen" (Leipzig, 1908). F.M. 


Louis Akin.—Hy tlie death of the artist, Louia Akin, at Flagetaff, 
Arizona, on January 2, the plans of the American Museum of Natural 
History for mural decorations for its Southwest Indian hall have received 
acheck, Mr Akin bad been commissioned to prepare tentative sketches 
for sixteen panels and had made a number of preliminary figure studies 
with thatend in. view. He expected to huve finished the sketches during 
the present year. The Museum authorities hope that it may be possible 
to exhibit Mr Akin’s studies during the spring months when there is 
proposed a special exhibit òf material ami paintings illustrating the 
life of the Indians of the Pueblo region. Mr Akin is best known to the 
world by his paintings of Hopl Indians. His work is a faithful portrayal 
of the tribe, with which he lived during the years of hie study and of 
which he was made a member. 
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SPOL'A ZEFLANICA, vol. virt, part 31, iá devoted to the first part of 
"A Guide to the Collections of the Colombo Museum," this section 
dealing with archeology and ethnology. [t is illustrated with lorty- 
four well-executed plates of objects of special Interest. Among these 
attention may be directed to sculptures (pl. 1) and designs on flags 
(pl. xx), which appear undoubtedly to represent lions, some of the 
former dating from about 320 B. C, (p. 167). As most if mot all of the 
other animals represented in native Sinhalese art are indigenous to 
Ceylon, the question naturally arises as to thé source of the concept 
of the lion; but in a paper by Dr Pearson, contributed to Nature 
(London) for February 20, it is explained that the invaders from north- 
ern India, who afterward came to be known ae Sinhalese, were led 
by a chief whose father was reputed to be the offapring of a lion. This 
myth Dr Pearson explains by stating that the leader's grandfather was 
probably an outlaw named Sihala or Sinhala. The name was afterward 
given to the kingdom which his grandson founded, and subsequently 
to tlie people. Thia case is of considerable interest to totemists 


Tae Rudolf Virchow plaque, founded by Georg Minden, was con- 
ferret for the first time by the Berliner Gesellschaft für Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte on Professor Karl von den Steinen, director 
of the Kónigliches Museum für Vólkerkunde in Berlin. The president 
of the Society, Professor Hans Virchow, son of Rudolf, especially empha- 
sized the fact that the award was made unanimously. Professor von 
den Steinen İs best known for his Schingu expeditions in central Brazil 
(1884 and 1887-1888), his studies of the Bakairi language, and hia 
important researches in Mexican and Central American archeology, 
Like many ethnologist: and explorers, Professor von den Steinen was 
frat A physician, specializing in psychology, which eminently fitted him 
for his observations amongst primitive people. F. N. 


THE Deutsche Anthropologische Gesellschaft will hold its forty- 
fourth general congress in Nuremberg, August 3-9, ‘Those intending 
to participate are invited by Professor Thilenius, the Secretary General, 
to announce their tithes before June tat to the presidents of the respective 
sections; Professor von Lusechan (Berlin SW. 11, Kéiniggratzerstrasse 
20) for physical anthropology; Professor Krümer (Stuttgart, Linden- 
museum) for ethnology; Professor Beltz (Schwerin i. M.) for prehistoric 
archeology. There will be excursions to Erlangen, the Frünkische 
Schweiz, and Munich. 1n addition, a three days' trip is planned for the 
purpose of inspecting archeological remains in southern Bavaria. 
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Tue Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology of 
Harvard University has recently received two important acquisitions. 
The frat is a valuable collection of prehistoric pottery from the mounds 
of the Red River region, Arkansas. This pottery, which is the gift of 
Mr Clarence B. Moore, of Philadelphia, came to the museum in several 
hundred fragmente,- They have naw been cemented together and added 
to the regular exhibit. The other acquisition is a large collection of 
stone implements from the [siland of Grenada, W. i. the gift of Dr 
Thomas Barbour. 


Ixan interesting note in L’ Anthropologie for November-December; 
giz, G. Guénot calla attention ta certain customs of the Sedang of 
Indo-China as possibly throwing light on these rock-paintings of southern 
France which represent animals pierced by weapons. He states that 
just before going to war or to the chase the Sedang are in the habit of 
drawing, on sand or earth, images of men or the beasta they desire to 
kill, which they aíterward pierce with lances, a proceeding supposed to 
have a favorable influence on the outcóme of the expedition. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE GRANT MacCeuroy, of Yale University, recently 
completed a lecture tour of two weeks in the middle west, the subject 
being "Ancient Man, His Environment and fiis Art," Hespoke at the Art 
Museum, Toledo; a Alma College, Michigan: at the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago; at the University of Missouri, Columbia, and 
before the Anthropological Society of Washington; also for the Archeo- 
logical Institute of America at St Louis, Kansas City, Topeka, Cedar 
Kapids, and Davenporr. 


Tur will of Alfred Samson, who died recently at Brussels, provides 
for an endowment of $500,000 for the Prussian Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin and $100,000 for the Bavarian Academy of Sciences at Munich. 
The endowments are stated to be for investigations which afford a 
prospect of raising the morality and well-being of the individual and of 
social life, including the history and prehistory of ethica, and anthro- 
pologic, ethnologic, geographic, geologic, and meteorologic influences as 
they have affected the mode of life, character, ancl morals of man, 


It is announced that the Canadian government will grant Mr 
Vilhjdlmur Stefánsson the sum of $75,000 toward his expedition into 
unexplored territory north of the Canadian mainland. Mr Stefánsson 
will take with him Canadian students with scientific knowledge, and 
the expedition will be directly under the Canadian Geological Survey. 
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He expects to be alisent three winters and four summers. As ethnog- 
raphers have been selected D. Jenness of New Zealand and H. Beuchat 
af Paris. It is planned also to obtain the services of a linguist to make a 
thorough comparative study of the Eskimo dialects epoken in the region 
covered by the expedition. 


Tue Society of Antiquaries in London has founded a studentship in 
archeology in. memory of Sir A. Wollaston Franks. K.C.B., sometime 
president of the society, The object of this studentship i fo enable 
the holder to carry on some research or preparation for research {as 
distinct from professional training) in the archeology of the British 
Isles in ite comparative aspects. [t js of the value of £50 and is tenable 
for one year. 


Ву invitation o[ the scientific: faculty, Professor George Grant 
MacCurdy, of Yale University, gave a publie lecture at Dartmouth 
College on the. evening of February 10; his subject being the Antiquity 

of Man. On March 3 Professor MaceCurdy lectured before the Science 
Qui of Amherst and the Massachusetts Agricultural Coliege, the address 
being based on his last summer's work in the European prehistoric field, 


Dx AxxrE H. Angr, Associate Professor of Historyat Goucher College, 
Baltimore, has recently been appointed to superintend the classification 
of the old files in the United States Indian Office and to prepare historical 
material for publication. ‘The first work ia to be connected with the 
history of the Southwest; later, documents dealing with the second 
Seminole war and with the history of the Northwest will be edited. 


Ox March t9 the one-hundredth anniversary ef the birth of the 
famous African explorer, Dr Livingston, was celebrated in England and 
many eloquent tributes were paid to his memory. Particularly note- 
worthy was an address on the Monday preceding by Sir Harry Johnston 
before the Royal Geographical Society and many friends and associates 
of the explorer. 


ix che list of papers presented at the Fourteenth International 
Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology at Geneva, which appears in the 
last number of the American Anthropologist, the title “Linguistic con- 
cepts in prohistorie America," by Willlam E. Gates, should have been 
included. Me Gates’ paper will be published іп the Compie Rendu of 
the Congress, 


Paoressos A. M. TozrER, of Harvard University, during the mid- 
year period, gave lectures belare the various societies of the Archzeological 
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Institute of America in the following places: St John, Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Buffalo, Rochester, Auburn, 
and Syracuse. 


In the American Year Book for 1912, recently issued by D. Appleton 
and Company, the article on Anthropology and Ethnology was contrib- 
ited by Professor George Grant MacCurdy, of Yale University, who is 
also a member of the supervisory board of the American Year Book 
Corporation. 


Proressor A. Ketre has been elected president of the Royal: Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, in succession tó Mr A. P. 
Maudslay. Mr T. C. Hodson has been elected secretary of the Institute 
in succession to MrT. A. Joyce, who has become a vice-president. 


De Cast Lowort? is to undertake anexpedition to Borneo and New 
Guinea under the auspices of the London and Dutch (Amsterdam) 
Geographical Societies for the purpose of collecting ethnological, zo- 
dlogical, botanical, and geological specimens. 


Tes Ninth Session of the Congrès Fréhistorique de France will be 
held at Lons-le-Saunier (Jura) from July 27 to August 2, under the 
presidency of M. Léon Coutil, The general secretary of the Congress 
is Dr Marcel Baudouin, 21 rue Linné, Parts. 


De А. НишлёклА, of the United States National Museum, has sailed 
for Peru and Bolivia, with the object of extending his former work in 
those countries and securing further anthropological collections. He 
expects to return in April. 


De Atneet Ernest [ENES, Professor of Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, delivered five illustrated lectures on the Philippine 
Peoples, in New York City, for the Board of Education during the recent 
inter-semester recess, 

Ат THE semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian Society 
held in the Massachusetts Historical Society building, Boston, on April 9, 
Dr Alexander F. Chamberlain, of Clark University, read a paper on 
“Wisdom of the North American Indian in Speech and Legend." 


De Herron Wesster, Professor of Social Anthropology in the 
University of Nebraska, will give courses in Primitive Culture and 
Folklore at the summer school of the University of California, session 
af 1913. 
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&t RricHASD TEwPLE has been appointed president of Section Н 
(Anthropology) of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which ja to hold its next meeting at Birmingham, September 
10-17. 

Dg GeoRoE A, Dorsey, Curator of Anthropology in the Field 
Museum of Natural History, lectured before the Geographical Society of 
Chicago on March 14, his subject being " An Ethnologist Abroad." 

Pzoressog W. M. Davis, of Harvard University, has been elected a 
foreign member of the Swedish Anthropological and Geographical 
Society at Stockholm. 

Dx Rorert H, Lowre, of the department of anthropology of the 
American Museum of Natural History, has been promoted to the rank 
of associate curator. 

Puoressor Franz Boas, of Columbia University, has been appointed 
lecturer in anthropology at Harvard University for the second half 
year of 1912-13. 
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THE HEAD-FORMS OF THE ITALIANS AS INFLUENCED 
BY HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


Bry FRANZ BOAS ano HELENE M. BOAS 


THE investigation of the head-forms of immigrants who come to 
the United States has shown that the head-forms of màn are 
not quite stable when individuals belonging to a certain 

type are brought into a new environment. On the other hand, there 
is also evidence of a great stability of types and of the occurrence 
of several distinct types in the same area and in the same environ- 
ment. Although these two observations are apparently contra- 
dictory, the phenomena may very well exist side by side, since the 
modification of types under environmental influences does mot 
necessarily imply that distinct types will converge tò a uniform 
type in the same environment, 

Lack of stability of types has been observed by Ammon in 
Baden! and by Livi? in Italy, in their comparisons of urban and 
rural types. It has been brought forward recently by. Johannes 
Ranke as explaining the differences between the population of the 
Alps and of southern Germany—diflerences which have contmucd 
through along period. In all these cases it is conceivable that the 
populations compared may have a different composition, owing 
either to migration or to selective causes. The observations on 
American immigrants, however, show that there ts also a difference 

i Natürliche Auilese heim Menzihen, 1893. Zur Antiropologie der Badener, 1899. 

* Aniropometria Militare, 18905. 
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between parents who have grown up in one environment and their 
children who were born in another environment. 

The tendency of racial types to revert to their ancestral types, 
and not to form a new intermediate type, was first observed by 
Felix von Luschan! iri his studies on the types of Asia Minor. His 
later studies have corroborated these observations. Since the 
mixture in Asia Minor has extended over a very long period, this 
observation is particularly important. Among the Jews of America 
it has been found that the variability of head-index of children of a 
family increases considerably with increasing dillerence of type of 
parents? Whether or not these observations can be explained as 
conforming to some type of Mendelian inheritance cannot be 
stated. Various observations relating to color, which have been 
interpreted as expressing Mendelian inheritance in man, may also 
be adduced as proving the permanence of certain types? For the 
first generation of hybrids a similar phenomenon was observed 
among American Indian half-bloods, whose width of face tends to 
revert to a type similar either to the European or to the American 
Indian type. 

[t has seemed desirable to extend this study over new material; 
and we have investigated for this purpose the extended anthropo- 
metric tables in Ridolfo Livi's Antropometria Militare. 

It so happens that in Italy two types quite distinct in head-form 
inhabit the extremi northern and the extreme southern part of the 
country. In the region of central Italy the two types have been 
in long-continued contact, and have consequently intermingted. 








i Dio Tachtaduchy und andere Ueberreste der alien Bevölkerung Lykiens, Arckis 
für Anthropologie, vol. Xex, pp. 1-23; Petersen umd von Luschnn, Meixen in. Lykien, 
Milyar und Kibyratis, Vienna. 1880. 

Prans Hoas Ckawger im Bodily Form of Dercendanir of Immigranti, New York, 
Columbia University Press, rors. 

ikee Gr instance, G. and Ch, Davenport, Heredity of Hair. Colour in. Man. 
Авен Матиз, vol. 43. pp. t9g3-3:1; W. Weinberg. Ueber Vererbungagesetae 
beim Menschen, Zeitschrift für £miukiize Abilammamgi- und Vrrarbumg йт, val. t, 
трем pp« 371-392. 440-450; vol. it, pp. 176-330; E. Fischer, Rassen und Rosenbli- 
dung, Handusenterbueh der Naturwirsensehaftem, vol. vitt, pp. 718 ct meq. 

&Frans Boas, Zur Antlropalogie der nordamerikanischen indianer, Verhand- 
lungem der Berliner Gesellschaft für Anthrugologir, Ethnmotagir umd. Urperchizhle, wol, 27, 
1395. p. 406 ct seq. 
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It seemed plausible, therefore, that if the head-forms of mixed 
types tend to revert to the ancestral forms, in the north and south 
of Italy the variahilities of head-form should be low, in the central 
area high, because here both distinct types would be represented 
in the population. 

We have therefore calculated the variability (standard or mean 
square variation) for each eircondario, and have plotted rhe results. 
on the accompanying map (pl, 11), in which areas of equal varia- 
bility are represented by the same tint. It will be seen at once 
that, on the whole, the highest variabilities are found jn the central 
parts of Italy, and the lowest In the north and south; so that the 
theory with which we started appears to be borne out by the facts. 

This result may also be expressed as follows: We find in central 
Italy two types of head-form represented, both with moderate 
variahilities, but with different averages,—that of southern Italy 
with a low average, that of northern Italy witha high average. The 
variabilities of these two types bring it about that we find in the 
population of the district in question very low values which belong 
to the South Italian type. and very high values which belong to 
the North Italian type; so that the whole area has a wide range of 
variation, which is expressed by a high variability. На uniform 
intermediate type should develop through mixture, we should 
expect a lesser range of variation than we actually find,' 

The determination of the variability could not be mace directly 
from the series ol circondari given in Livi's hets (рр. 205—220), 
because most of these districis are во large that the average index 


The effect of a purely mechanical mixture las been discussed by Livi CArckivio 
per T Antropologia « la Etwologia, vol. xv1, pp. 254 et seq.; amd Amiropometria Afilitare, 
p. 291. He-has shown that by mechanical misture ai two- distinct typa the taria- 
bility would be increased, atd iie gtillsed this observation. in the discussion of tbe 
amount of spreading ol the curves of Various circondarit, without, however, stating in 
Чета the variabililies am] discussing rhe efecte of intermarriage- 

After the prewnt paper was In type. we received. Professor Corrado Gini's paper 
Vüriabilità a Mutabillid (Bologna, 1912), 1n which he calls attention to the greater 
varlahilities food in the central parts of Italy as compared with tlie southern aad 
northern parts of the peninsula (p: grh He treats, bowrver, only the larger units, 
the variabilities o4 which ate increased on account of the differences ol local types 
contained іп then. 
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shows considerable differences in various parts of cach circondario. 
For this reason we have assumed the variability to be the same in 
all the mandamenti of the circondario, and then reduced the total 
variability accordingly. И ће average cephalic indices of the 
mandamento and circondario are respectively ia and i, and the 
unredüced standard deviation of the-whole circondario is ei, the 
reduced variability of the cephalic indices of the circondario e, then 
cic gt — [(in iJ] 

where brackets indicate the process of averaging. 

In this way the foregoing values have been obtained. 

The map (pl. mt) has been constructed by assuming the varia- 
bility here given for the center of each circondario and interpolating 
between neighboring circondari in the same way as is done in 
meteorological maps, in maps of density of population,—a method 
that has been applied to anthropological data by Dr Jan Czekanow- 
ski. Of course, the lines are only approximate, particularly where 
the circondari are large. 

Before taking up the discussion of the observed distribution of 
varialilities, it is necessary to discuss the accuracy of the values 
obtained by the method just described. 

Owing to the inaccuracies of the measurements on which this 
study is based, it seems necessary to investigate in how far these 
inaccuracies exert a uniform influence over the variabilities given 
in Dr Livi's tables, particularly whether there are regions in which 
unusual accuracy or inaccuracy unduly decreases or increases the 
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shows considerable differences in various parts of each circendario. 
For this reason we have assumed the variability to be the same in 
all the mandameuti ol the circondario, and then reduced the total 
variability accordingly, If the average cephalic indices of the 
mandamento and- circondario are respectively. ia and i, and the 
unreduced standand deviation of the whole circondario Ін е, the 
reduced variability of the cephalic indices of the circondario g; then 
ec gts $91. 


where brackets indicate the process of averaging. 

In this way the foregoing values have been obtained. 

The map (pl. m) has been constructed by assuming the varia- 
bility here given for the center of each circondario and interpolating 
between neighboring circondari in thè same way as is done in 
meteorological maps, in maps of density of population,—a method 
that has been applied 10 anthrapological data by Dr Tan Czekanow- 
ski. Of course, the lines are only approximate, particularly where 
the circondari are large. 

Before taking up the discussion of the observed distribution of 
vwariabilities, it is necessary to discuss the aceuracy of the values 
obtained by the method just described. 

Owing to the inaccuracies of the measurements on which this 
study is based, it seems necessary to investigate in how far these 
inaccuracies exert a uniform influence over the variabilities given 
in Dr Livi's tables, particularly whether there are regions in which 
unusual accuracy or inaccuracy unduly decreases or increases the 
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variability of the index. Dr Livi has called attention to these 
inaccuracies and to the fact that in many cases the measurements 
of length and width of head have been rounded off to the nearest 
half-centimeter, and that, owing to this procedure, certain indices 
occur rarely or not at all. This phenomenon is expressed clearly 
in all the graphical representations of the distribution of cephalic 
indices. In order to obtain a clearer insight into the process of 
rounding off, we have assumed that the true distribution for every 
circondario follows the exponential law—an assumption which, af 
course, is only an approximation. We then determined the ratio 
between the value found in the theoretical distribution and that in 
the observed distribution, The foregoing table gives the results of 
our study. 

From this table we have calculated the ratio between the 
observed frequencies and the theoretical frequencies (the ob- 
served divided by the theoretical frequencies). Livi has shown 
that, when the cephalic index is calculated from diameters given 
in half-centimeters, the indices go, 88, $7, 85, and 80 must be rare, 
while 86 and 79 must be frequent. This phenomenon appears 
very clearly in the following table, and it may be observed that the 
tendencies are quite evenly distributed over all the provinces, so 


























Cirman lanes "n  " | ві”іт | “| пп! ык Bi 
WUTA. oser) [mm -!| — = | — | 0.68 1:05. | 0:28 9.87 
Lombardia. ..... = == -- | — =| = — — | 6.89 
Үс... | м | SH) om) ol oo) 69 
ЁшШа..л —| —| —| —| — | --| — | 0:86 
Toscana ex] —]| | —| |] —) eat | bag | 020 |0282 
esas] =| =| =| —| =| ~| — | a7 |086 
Пеђа; ааа] =— -— — — =| -- — | o82 | 086 
Гаю... .-.а: -— — = — | 1.12. | £04 | 1.37 | 0.79. 0.96 
Abruzzi........| — | -—| —  -— | —]| $05 1.28 | 6.83 | 1.07 
Campams...... — — {= _ =| — | hog | 1234 | ôt | 0.9; 
Puglie...... | = — — | 1.19 B и m 1.33 | 0.83 | 0,95 
Basilicata........ --| -- — | -- E 1.19 | afr | 1.06 
Calabrie........ — | 1:33 | 1.03 | 1:29 zu 1: i 124 | 0.72 | 0.84 
ЗСШ...) m — | оо 146 | 104 | E 2 д: | оўо | бз 
Sanlegna.......) @96 | Dar | nor) 1.26 | oor | || nog | 6,67 | 0.84. 


1 L'indice-cetalico degli Italiani, Architio per l'Autropología ela Etsología, vol. xvi 
(1885), p. 223: Antropometria Militare, pp. So et seq. 
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that we have no reason to suppose that the method of observation 
was materially different in different areas. 

The unweiglited averages of this series give the following results, 
which indicate, in connection with the preceding table, that approxi- 
mately the same errors are found in all the different parts of the 
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The question then presents itself, what the relation may be 
between the true variability and the one derived from Livi's 
material In order to examine this point we may compare the 
general data for Reggio Emilia obtained by Livi himself with an 
exact instrument’ and the observations in his Antropometria 
Afilitare (p. 237). 

I. Livi's own observations, ¢? = 12.61, 1145 сазев, 
2. General statistics, 03 ж 15.80, 2831 cases. 


The difference in e? is therefore 3.28, which indicates the amount of 
inaccuracy introduced by the process of rounding off and by errors 
of measurement.* 
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1325 | 54 | —275 | +09 
14.58 244 | +140 | = 
11.26 431 | — Tag = 0.8 
9-27 1240 | —406 | жоң 
10.95 (o -1.12 | *ї,7 
9.17 -2.50 | sr. 
9.68 175 | —485 | єз 
| TS | 170 -4.36 | әт. 





We have also investigated this questian by comparing Livi's 
observations with those taken on American immigrants. The 
material thus discussed consists of the family observations included 

in the study of American i immigrants and their descendants? In 
the comparison of these data it must be borne in mind that the 
place of birth of the immigrants is not as accurately determined as 
(Miner oefallco degli Laltani, Arzhisio per l'Anirogelegia « la Etnologia, vol. xvi, 
Г 1573 da not know whether Livi s own observations are contained in the larger 
series. Hf they are contained їп И, the inaccuracy would be a little larger; the ditter- 


ence ino would be about 5. 
'Prant Bone. Changes ie Bodily Forni of Descendants of lvenri grants. 
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that of the individuale recorded in Livi's military statistics, and 
that certain errors may have been introduced by lack of accurate 
information bearing on this point. The foregoing table contains 
the results of this comparison. 

The average difference resulting from these senes, taking into 
consideration the errors, is 2.91 in favor of the series measured in 
America. If we disregard the effect of rounding off, which it is 
not quite easy to take into account, since we have no data indicating 
how many measurements in each series have been rounded off, we 
may determine the inaccuracy of the measurement on this basis. 
If we call breadth and length of head 4 and J respectively, the indi- 
vidual's variations.x and y, the errors v and y, the head-index c, then 
с = 100 и, 
іу в 


and with sufficient. accuracy, 


(ця 
¢ = 100 4 of (1-145 -1) 


Ir iX | | AE 
r= 10,000%| (5-3) | + ют | (5-7) | 


Here 10,0005 | (5 - r) |- ах, the variability of the head-index 


unaffected by errors-of observation, We may write, therefore, 
Ее) r3 
т Rm = | = f — e 
gi! — а? 16000 7 (IZ . 


We have, of course, no means of determining the errors in b and 
I separately, and may assume that errors in the two measurements 
are approximately equal. We will call the mean square error in 
these measurements 7, Then 
i jf 1 | 
M aon n df = 
ср = о I0,0005 st) 
If we assume 5 and Las approximately 130 mm. and 190 mm., the 
values characteristic of southern Italy, we find 
e; — oe = 527 
f= 5.6 
¢ = = 24 mm, 
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In other words, the mean square error, including the effect of round- 
ing off, of length of head and width of head in the general statistics 
of the Antropomeiria Militere, must be about + 2.4 mm. 

The difference between the variability obtained by Livi and 
that obtained from the series of immigrants is fairly uniform, ‘There 
are only two regions where the variabilities obtained by Livi are 
less than those obtained from the study of the immigrants, These 
regions are Campobasso and Cosenza. The series of mean square 
errors of the differences shows clearly that the variations in our 
results are, on the whole, unimportant. The differences for 
Palermo, however, suggest an exceptionally great inaccuracy, 

We have also compared the averages obtained by Livi and those 
obtained by the measurements of immigrants. The results of this 
comparison are given in the following table. 
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а — ——————.| Dif. | Ermr 
Caserta | Bnü91380 |7407 бода зӣ TQ | —1.5| x3 
Chieti ....... 833-424 |37600) 81.9 3.48 63 | —t4| 90.4 
Campobasso. . , 8ібелбҙ |15920 — üii 82 | Іі) жо, 
Avellino. 851-:-395 |4995 8ofi-3.59 | 163 -05 =03 
Napoli... E2.5 3.51 | 100 $0.9 «2.84 210 | —t.7| *0.2 
Salerno 82.7 «380 508; 51.0 =3.07 441 | -1:7]| жол 
Bari... Вот = 3.97 | T2385 — 79.63.07 147 | —1.1| жо 
Potenza...;. Bo. -4.00 | 5898 81-364 344 | 40.5] „ют 
Cosenza 779-3408 | 2585 27.6356 | 244 | əз.) жа? 
Messina... 288358 5017 77.843136 | 431| —i5| «0. 
Palermo. ....., 79.13.60 |7760. 7756-304 |1240| —1,5| «ОЛ 
Trapani...... бола |3148)  7ӛггізб | 90| —L3| 94 
Cultanisetta,... 79.4 93.41. | 3215. 78.323503 | бу Te] eg 
Сітшені........! ЗОВ. |309. 788-5410 175 | —t.3| 0.3 
Catanía..........| 797-385 | 6026 | 775130 120 | -ІШ! «о 


It will be seen that almost everywhere the cephalic index ob- 
tained in America is less than the cephalic index obtained in Italy, 
the difference being, on the average; 1.03 units, Here, again, there 
are only two regions where the average index in America exceeds 
the index found in Europe. These regions are Campobasso and 
Potenza. It does not seem improbable that the average value in 
America may be affected in some cases by the uneven representation 
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of different parts of the same province, which would naturally 
result in an index different from the one found in Italy. We think, 
however, that the regular difference is due to differences in the 
method of measuring. Itisa well-known fact that in hasty observa- 
tions errors in the length of the head must almost always result in 
values which are a little below the true value, because a change in 
the point on which the compasses are placed in front, and a devia- 
tion from the medial line on the occiput, will both result in à 
shortening of the line measured. The only cause of excessive 
measurements in the length of head is found in the slipping of the 
compasses when they are taken off, and this is usually one of the 
first errors that observers guard against. 

On the other hand, rapid measurement of the width of the head 
is liable to result in increased values, when the measurement is not 
taken in an accurately transversal direction; in other words, if one 
of the points of the compasses is a little more forward than the 
other one. In this case the diagonal measurements are always 
greater than the true measurements. On the other hand, inexpe- 
rienced observers are quite liable to obtain too ¿mall results in 
cases where they do not move the compasses [arenough back. On 
the whole, we might therefore expect, in. measurements taken by 
observers without a great deal of experience in anthropometric 
work, and necessarily very rapidly, that the length of the head would 
bë too small and the width of the head approximately accurate- 

We have calculated from the data- contained in the preceding 
table the error which would result in the observed difference, pro- 
vided that an equal error, but in opposite directions, were made in 
the length of the head and the width of the head. This error 
(in other words, the average personal equation of the observers) 
would be —1.03 mm. If the error is calculated on the assumption 
that the width of the head is correctly given and an error made in 
the length of the head, the latter error would be —2.48 mm. 

We may, therefore, infer that the material presented by Livi 
gives, on the whole, an adequate basis of a discussion of the vari- 
ability of the cephalic index, provided we confine ourselves to the 
material collected according to Dr Livi's methods. We have no 
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means of Poe whether the values of Emilia should not be 
ied, since Dr Livi's accurate measurements may be 





contained in tiens. 

A glance at the map shows that, on the whole, the largest varia- 
bilities are found in central [taly where the two distinct types af 
northern Italy and of southern Italy have intermingled. 

Before we discuss this distribution in greater detail, it remains 
to be shown that the amount of increase of variability of the cephalic 
index due to the mixture of two types like the South Italian and 
North Italian is large enough to account for the increase that has 
been observed. "The maximum variability is found in Macerata, 
and is = 4.68; its square 21.90. The average index for this 
circondario is 83.7. Li we imagine this type composed of one type 
of an index of about 86 representing northern Italy and one af an 
index of about 79 representing southern Italy, we must assume that 
the latter occurs with a frequency of 0.5 of thé former. I( se assume 
the variabilities of the component elements as = 3, then the square 
of the total standard variability would be 22.3, approximately 
the value found in Macerata.! This, of course, is intended only 
as an indication that the increases of variability may be produced 
by such mixture, not as an analysis of the series, which would be 
quite arbitrary on the basis of available observations. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the distribution of the amounts 
of the observed differences in the variability of the cephalic indices 
agrees, on the whole, with the theory with which we started, Since, 
furthermore, the theory is in accord. with observations quoted be- 
fore, it seems to be a plausible explanation of the observed facts: 

We ate not inclined, however, to claim that mixture is neces- 
sarily the sole reason for the distribution af variabilities. It might 
С Vif the frequency of the type with average inder B6 is called t, that of the type 
with average index 79 [s called s. 

SE is 
and the variability of the whole series, à being the square ol the component series, and 
their distances from the general average 2.3 und 4.7 respectively. 
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very well be that certain local causes increase or decrease the 
variability of the cephalic index. We shall revert to this subject 
later. It would seem, however, a curious coincidence if the region 
of increased variability due to environmental causes should be the 
same as the one where we should expect increased varialulity due 
to mixture. 

One objection that might be raised against our interpretation of 
the observed facts deserves mention. If the population were very 
mobile, it might be that people of adjoining parts of the country 
lived in any particular district, and that therefore without any inter- 
marriage the variability might be incressed wherever there are 
considerable changes in the cephalic index over short distances. 
The census of the country districts shows, however, that this is 
not the case. Even if we admit a very extended migration over à 
radius of about 60 miles, so that there should be an even distribu- 
tion of types over such an area, a simple calculation shows that the 
increase of the variability due to this cause, considering. only 
individuals of one generation, would be so small that it could not 
account for the differences in variability in different parts of the 
country, For instance, in one of the districts where extreme values 
of the cephalic index come near together, in Camarino, in the 
Province of Macerata, the square of the standard variability, with 
an even distribution of all the types occurring in the adjoining 
circondari, would be increased by about 1,5 units, while in reality 
it. exceeds the lowest values found in Italy iy g units. It appears, 
therefore, that if the increased variability is to be explained az due 
ti mixture of types, it must be an old and much more extended 
mixture. 

A lew regions of Italy offer points of special interest when con- 
sidered from these points of view. While in the greater part of 
the valley of the Po a uniformly low variability prevails, there is a 
very rapid increase westward toward the French border. In this 
region the long-headed Ligurian type comes into close contact with 
the short-headed Alpine type; and in those areas where the varia- 
bility is great, the transition from long-headed to short-headed 
areas is very rapid. — [n Tuscany, particularly on the western coast, 
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the conditions are similar, the type of the region of Lucca con- 
trasting- strongly with the type of the interior, Ir is rather inter- 
esting to note that in both these areas the Increase of variability 
is in the interior, as though the influence of the mountain people 
ай the coast type had been very slight, the reverse influence strong. 
All along the western coast of Italy the variabilities remain rather 
low, although between Tuscany and the region south of Rome they 
are relatively high. By far the highest values are found on the 
Adriatic side, in the Apennine region. [1 is conceivable that the 
fact that Italy faces here the Balkan peninsula, the northern parts 
of which ate occupied by round-headed people, may have exerted 
an influence upott the head-forms,. If South Italians, types of the 
Po valley, types of the Balkan peninsula, and Ligurians inter- 
mingled here and retained their types, high variabilities like those 
found here would result. It is noteworthy, however, that in Larino 
and Sansevero the variability is low, although Slavic and Albanese 
Colonies have existed there for à long period.! Farther ta the south 
there is a minimum of variability in the district crossing Italy 
between points near Naples and Foggia, while farther south the 
values are rather low and quite uniform. They vary around 
+ 3.75, one of the dividing-lines of groups selected for our map; 
sò that the uniformity is somewhat obscured by the occurrence 
of two zones in this area, which, however, represent. values very 
much alike. Higher values are found in a small district inland, 
east of Naples; where the variability is almost © 4. Another 
district of higher variability is situated im southern Calabria, where 
a considerable infusion of Albanese blood has occurred: Livi has 
shown that there is no appreciable difference in type between the 
inhabitants of Italian and Albanese villages of Calabria; but it is 
quite possible that the whole area may be affected by the infusion 
of Albanese blood which has continued for more than four hundred 
years. There is no trace of a disturbing influence in the ancient 
lilyrian territory in southern Italy. 

Notwithstanding all the irregularities of distribution of varia- 


! F. L. Putlé, Profilo Antropalogico dell' Italia. Arckiris per lA wiropologis, 1808, 
XXVII pp. 110 ec sen. pl. IL 
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bility of the cephalic index, the fact remains that in a broad strip 
occupying the middle portion of the country,—roughly speaking, 
between Ravenna and Chieti on the Adriatic side, Lucca and Rome 
on the Ligurian and Tirrenian side,—thé bulk of high variabilities 
are found. 

standpoint, we desire to call attention to the fact that the mixture 
which has taken place in central Italy extends over very long periods, 
so that opportunity for Mendelian segregation would present itself, 
The conditions are the same among the Lycian Greeks whom Dr 
von Luschan discusses. In that area the difference between the 
component types is so great that the very high variability of = 6.8 
results,—a value which is not equaled in any territory where a 
fairly homogeneous population resides. 

It would seem that similar increases of variability occur in other 
areas where a long-continued mixture of types may be proved to 
exist. Thus the Alaskan Eskimo, who are undoubtedly a mixture 
of long-headed eastern Eskimo and of short-headed northwestern 
Indians, have the high variability of = 4.3,! while the Indians 
have a variability of only abour = 3." In California, where the 
long-headed Yuki, who have an average index of 77.4, adjoin 
shorter-headed tribes, the former have a variability of = 2.9 (48 
cases); the neighboring Pomo, an average indèx of 81.0 = 3,8 (28 
cases); the Maidu and Pit River jointly, of 80.5 = 3.7 (68 cases)? 

In British Columbia, Washington, and Oregon similar pire- 
nomena seem to occur, although they are not so clear. 

The anthropometric and ethnological evidence indicate that a 
mixture of several types hus occurred in the area of the Lower 
Fraser river and in the Lillooet valley, and here the highest varia- 
bilities are found. In Oregon, where we approach the types of 

! These data have been computed from the materials published in F. Boar. Zut 
Anthropologie der nordumerikanischen Indianer. Verhandlumpre der Beriini Gerli- 
zchaft für A nthropologu, Exhnolotie und Urgeschickte, xvni [1893]. p. 391; and Physical 
Characteristics of the Tribes of Hritish: Columbin, Tuwvel/ih and Final Report on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada [rigal,. pr Gri et seq, 

? Sec Ё. Bous, Anthropometzy of Central California. Bulletin of the Americam Ма. 
sum af Natural Hitory, xvu [t0os], pp. 347-386. | 
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California with more elongated heads, the variability of the cephalic 
index rises again, The numbers of cases at our disposal are, how- 
ever, so small that these values must be taken as indications only, 
not as the true expression of the actual conditions. 

















(ағыліле [ити Caunz 
Чаа, Nass, Taimihian. ..,. асы... жд иго 
Bellacoola, Kwakiutl......,... Jii cil B4.3 3.1 6t 
Delta and Canyon of Fraser River... .| 86.0 =5.5 Ем 
Haris lake, oien e аг: BB.T = 4.0 35 
Шррег Тіопряоп.................... B3.2 «5.5 135 
Coast of Washington.....,.......... l ТЕРІС 40 
Tinneh of Oregon..... TE B4.0:9 3.7 a7 


Вее ананын нын OME, м. 

The values of these variabilities are throughout higher than 
those found in areas of uniform populations. "Thus we find for 
some of the provinces of Sweden! variabilities of Jess than = 3. 
For Denmark, not divided into provinces, it is + 3.29 for males, 
* 3.26 for females, which probably indicates a value of = 3 or 
less for the separate districts. 

A few other cases of increase of variability due to mixture have 
been described? Among immigrants who come to Amieriea from 
various parts of Europe the variability of the cephalic index of 
children of one family is the greater, the greater the difference 
between the parents. This observation has been made among 
Jews and Italians. Ошу families are considered here in which 
father and mother belong to the same nationality. Evidently 
this may be explained in-accordance with Mendelian principles by 
assuming the head-index to be determined by a number of unit 
characters, and each individual to represent a combination that 
may be expressed by the complex aja, bib, c£... D, mim, mn... H 
in which group the characters without index express the unit 
characters common to father and mother, while those with index 
асана еба and Carl M. Fürst. Amlropologia Suceica, pp. 96-91. 

! Curl. Burrau, Om Hovedets Forinog Stoerelse, Moldelilser om Danmark: Aniro 
pologi, T. p. 245. 

‘Franz Boos, Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants (Елші Бөле, 
DV. T7. 153-154. 
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express those that belong to father or mother alone. Then a 
massing of the values of the head-index around the racial type, 
with secondary maxima for tlie paternal and. maternal values, may 
result. 

'e have also data for tlie width of face of half-bloods, the chil- 
dren of American Indian mothers and white fathers! — The observed 
distributians give the following widths of face: 


Indians. à ва “казый 46.8 ; 


= 5.36 (3018 cases) 
На! Мо _._....._. 145,8 = 570 (504 cases) 
Whites....... uo [igoal = 6$.20) 


Since thë descent ol the white fathers is nor accurately known, 
we have introduced. an approximate value, The increase of the 
variability of the half-bloods of the first generation is so small that 
we may say that the series, во far as its variability is concerned, 
seems to behave like a blend of two homozygous types. The 
increase in variability, due to the difference of distinet parental 
types that has been observed in intraracial marriages. does not 
appear here, Nevertheless the distributions observed among the 
half-bioods indicate a massing of observations near the Indian 
type and near the European type. In Mendelian terms this would 
have to be expressed in the same manner as the preceding case, 
namely, by the assumption that, in regard to width of face, both 
Indian and white are heterozygous, and contain certain elements їп 
common, without appreciable dominance of any of the anit char- 
aclers concerned, 

The Mendelian formula, however, seems to involve an hypothesis 
that does not seem quite plausible, and we prefer to express the 
observed phenomena in another manner. Considering the observed 
similarities of members of fraternities and the similarities between 
individuals and their ancestors, we may say that the variability 
in fraternities is due to the varying intensity of transmission from 
individuals of the ancestral series, and that the intensity of heredi- 
tary transmission decreases with the remoteness of the ancestral 
relations. [f we assume, then, thiat the hereditary feature is due 


Frene Boa Zur Anthmpologse der nordamerikanischen [Tmlinner, Verhamd- 
інт der Berlimer antlropotogisthew Gretillechaft, 1895, pp- 4ag-408. 
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to the reappearance of ancestral types, and that there is always part 
of the paternal and part of the maternal line present, then the 
observed facts of segregation would be due to the presence of the 
sume types of ancestors (or of the same ancestors) in the two lines. 
It will readily be seen that when we express the phenomena of 
heredity in these terms, the observations among Jews and among 
Indian half-bloods would be adequately covered. Іп the former 
case we should жау that both father and mother have to a great 
extent the same ancestors which will reappear in the series; that, 
however, since both parents differ very much, similar differences: 
may have occurred also among their more immediate ancestors. 
Therefore, on account of the stronger recurrence of the types of 
near ancestors, there wil] be a certain amount of massing at or near 
the paternal and maternal types, 

[ri the case of the Indian half-bloods we should say that whenever 
characters of equidistant ancestral groups appear in the two lines, 
and neither is dominant, there will be a massing around the mixed 
type; whenever the characters of ancestral groups appear that are 
not equidistant in the two lines, the paternal or the maternal tvpe 
will have the greater influence, according to which line is repre- 
sented by the nearer, and therefore more potent, ancestors. 

If we express the phenomena of inheritance in this manner, the 
observations showing the purity of the segregated recessive lines 
compel us to say that, when there has been a reversion to a certain 
ancestral trait In one line, then the later generations of ancestors 
іп that line will have no influence on the descendants of the indi- 
vidual in question. 

While the distribution of the variabllities of the cephalic index 
thus favors the theory of the permanence of the two fundamental 
types of northern and southern Italy throughout the period of 
their intermixture, the study of the variabilities found in cities 
indicates that environmental causes modify the values of the 
cephalicindex, Formany years all the large cities of Italy have had 
a considerable influx of a population born at great distances. This 
i true particularly of Rome, and the complex character of the 
descent of its population has been set forth by Livi. The relative 
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frequency of the native and foreign-born element of a number af 
large cities is contained in the following table, which has been 
extracted from the Census for 1901. 


INHABITANTS ACCORDING TO Prace of BIRTH OFf ELEVEN Cries 
(HUNDREDS) 











af 
чї 8 i а Р 
терінін : BE : i} 
|| |= 
City.,.............| 8685 | 570 |1027 100 508 | 406 
Rest of province....|321| 175 | 539 33| 44 174 
Piemonte, , . -1238| 92| 95 1| 7| to] 
Liguria..... | 9 м| 1—1 5 al 
Lombardis $1|.48| 441| 3| 14| 12 
Үенгіб....1....... | 21| 36| | мы 
RM REED, 21| 59| В 3| i12| 64 
Тожала........... | 20| 38| 39 1| 7| un 
Marche. ......... |i 5| toj nj a] 7| 9] 
Umbria... 2| 1 $5—1]| t| 2 
Nile. 6| 7| 10 — 
Abruzzi... 4| | 6-- я i 
Campania. ......... B| 19| Шт в 3 
Puglie... | 5| 6| t fl 7| 3 
Basilicata ы d І 2 [| — шіт 
Calabria. | 3| 7 1—1 j a| 
Иа. ннн „ш 18 £3) 3] 7| 3 
s FS Mr >} | 








Unfortunately the earlier census, which would express accurately 
the composition of the population for the parents of the men 
measured, is not available. Still it is quite certain that the influx 
ol outsiders in cities like Genoa, Milan, and Rome must have con- 
tinued for very long periods; 

In the following table we give the values of the cephalic index 
and its variabilities for each of these eleven cities, and for the rest of 
the circondario im which they are situated. The values for the 
circondari were calculated from the data given in the full table for 
all the mandamenti, By excluding the mandamento representing 
the city, and by assurning again that all the mandamenti except the 
city had the-same variabilities: The values for the cities were 
obtained directly from Livi's tables given on рр. 230-247. Тһе 
table contains, furthermore, the theoretical averages which would 
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be obtained if all the values of the measurements according to the 
nativity of the people and their numbers.as given in the census of 
1901 were used, under the assumption that they would be pre- 
served unchanged in the city. 

























| Conatec limer е VARIAEILITIES Nomim or | n be- 
— [inter af Сну кон 

=: = >, Ta wakes Chy 

5 35 5 1 
E" Ну ЕЕ | 
ыы HB i 
3 => [ ram is 

A ae = | *| a | 2 
Torino... 86.3] =4.08 =3.67 [15991 3528] —0.8 | -0.7 
Veneria,.... 85.7] 3.83 = 4.02 | 1107/1993! —2.0 | —1.9 
Treviso. . | Sai] ад 8 «3,66 [1098 2885| «0.0 | +03 
Bologna. 4 87) ж3.95 *365 [1380 2196] —o.5 | —o.8 
Milano ..... & 844] “зб! *3.32 [1890 1660| —0.5 | —0.6 
Firenze...... 2, 833) 4.30 ж4.15 |1163 3625 -І.о 21.6 
Сетоуа..... 82,7) 82.1 Ез.7| едло =1.62 |1552 1785] +00| -06 
Napoli. века | Ba.4 82.6 82.6) “4-73 3.64 4623 320] —6.2 | «0,0 
Róma.......| 81.4. 79.0] 80.4] 4.50 =35.99 | 1384/1891) +10 -—0.5 
Messina..... | 79.6, 79.8. 79.3]. 3.56 =3-45 |1405| 810] +0.3| +0.5 
Palermo.....| 79.6 79.5! 79.0] 93.75 24) 1986] +0.6) +0.5 






Tt will be noted that these theoretical values for the variabilities 
are very much larger than the observed values for the cities, and 
that the observed differences between the cities and the surrounding 
country for the variability of the cephalic index are trifling, in 
fact so trifling that a very large reduction of the foreign-born 
population would be necessary in order to make it possible to 
explain the changes without assuming coincident changes of types, 
due to city life. For Rome, for instance, it would be necessary to 
assume an immigration of less than one-twelfth of what it was in 
1901 to obtain values at all comparable in regard to variability 
for the observed and the computed city values—provided the rela- 
tive amount of influx has remained the same from all parts of the 
Country. Furthermore, the values for the averages of the cephalic 
index in city and country contradict the results obtained from the 
variabilities alone. In short, considering the long-continued influx 
of foreigners into the cities, and the close agreement between the 
observed variabilities of city and of the country in which they are 
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situated, it seems necessary to assume that the head-index under- 
goes changes in the city, Н is plausible that in Venice, which 
differs so much in environment from the surrounding country, the 
depression of the variability may be due to the strong influence af 
the environment, 

It would seem, therefore, that the observations of the city-born 
population necessitate the assumption of a direct influence of city 
life on the cephalic type. This agrees with the conclusion reached 
from a study of the European immigrants in New York. It may 
be inferred from the New York observations that under the in- 
fluence of city life the short-headed North Italians would become 
a little more long-headed, and the long-headed South Italians a little 
more short-headed, The theoretical values for averages obtained 
іп Italy neither confirm nor contradict this assumption, while the 
theoretical values for variabilities that would be obtained under this 
assumption would show a much better agreement with the observed 
values than those resulting under the assumption of alisolute 
stability of the component types. 

The claim that the changes that do occur are due to natural 
selection cannot be proved, and does not seem to us favored by 
the American observations referred to before. The numerical 
values found for the Italian cities would also require an intensity 
of selection much greater than seems plausitle, On the other hand, 
the manner of action and cause of a direct influence of city life 
on head-form remains so far entirely obscure. 

Attention may also be called to the apparent massing of high 
variahilities in mountainous areas. This may perhaps be due to 
the fact that such areas have been for long periods places of retuge 
for individuals from different parts of the country who had to seek 
shelter from political or ecclesiastical persecution. However, the 
fact itself does not seem quite sufficiently established, and other 
explanations of the abserved distribution seem possible, 
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RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN PALM AND SOLE 
CONFIGURATIONS 
[Ll.—Parw awDp SOLE PRINTS OF LIBERIAN MATIVES 
By HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 
L. INTRODUCTION 

OL SHEN, about ten years ago, my early studies of human 
palm and sole prints began to reveal the great individual 
differences in the configuration of the palmar and plantar 
friction ridges, there naturally suggested itself the hope that 
differences, sufficiently distinctive tò serve as racial criteria, could 
be found in the representatives of the different human races. 
My first observations along this line were made, naturally, upon 
American negroes, by the help of a set of prinis collected at Provi- 
dence, R. L, by Miss Ineż Whipple (Mrs H. H. Wilder); soon afrer 
which came the unusual opportunity of studying prints of the 
Mays-Quichis, afforded me through the kindness of Dr A. M.. 
Tozzer of Harvard University, who collected them during his 
first visit to Yucatan. The results of those studies, which, to a 
very limited extent, affonded an opportunity for the comparison 
Of three distinct human varieties, were published in the American 
Anthropologist for April-June, 1904, and yielded fairly satisfactory 
results. The next work on this subject was that of Schlaginhaufen,! 
on the people of Farther India, and this was followed by a paper by 
Loth? on Poles from rhe vicinity of Warsaw. So far as | anv able 

to learn, this completes the literature on the subject. 

Та ту first paper, even with the small collection of prints at 
my disposal, certain rather definite results were obtained, auch as 
the high percentage of occurrence of the thenar pattern in Maya 

' Schlaginhaulen, O., Zur Morphologie der Райна ші Planta der Vorderinder ind 
Ceylonor, Zeibschr. fur Ethnologir. Weite 1-4, 1906. 


* Lath, Edouard, Anthropetogivche Untersuchungen über dus Hautleistensyétetn 
der Polen; Z2üichr. Fr. Morph. n. Attikropol. Hd. xit, rotT. 
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hands, together with alow percentage of the hypothenar, when com- 
with the whites, The requencv af certain palmar formulae in à 
given face, such as the formula 7.5.5.5 among the negroes, was 
also noted. It thus seemed that racial distinctions were certainly 
shown in the palm and sole markings, yet that the individual 
variation wes so great in each race that only the averages of large 
numbers of individuals were of value as racial criteria. This view 
cancerning the wide range of individual variations in all races 
became further corroborated as the 5t Louis Exposition furnished 
the opportunity of collecting prints from a number of human races 
not yet examined in this particular, and gave me the opportunity 
of studying and comparing both palm and sole prints of Ainus, 
lgorrotes, Patagonians, and Batua pigmies. These prints were 
taken for me by Mr Charles Hurlbut, and when added to my 
callection, which already contained the prints of negroes, Mayas, 
and Chinese, in addition to those of several hundred white Ameri- 
cans, presented materia] of sufficient breadth racially to allow of 
some generalization. ‘Taken individually, there was nothing 
racially specific in either of these; not a palm or sole print but 
could be closely matched in its general features, except, of course, 
in the details of the ridges (Galton's minutiz), by prints taken from 
»mith College students; yet, there still remamed indications of def- 
nite racial differences in the percentage of occurrence of the several 
features, when compiled from a sufficiently large collection (at least 
25 individuals). 

There has just now come to my hand an unusually good oppor- 
tunity for continuing these studies. Professor Frederick Starr, in 
his recent expedition to Liberia (1912), collected the palm and sole 
prints of 100 native soldiers, and, upon his return, presented the 
entire set to me. If, to appreciate this gift, one should take the 
complete set of prints of a single individual, and then multiply this 
effort by 100, he would estimate the work involved only in part, 
and should consider, in addition to this, the personal whims and 
caprices of each one of the hundred, and the task and skill required 
on the part of the collector in persuading them to submit to the 
process; Only thus may one appreciate the value of this gift, and 
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it is largely for him who has thus labored in my behalf that I am 
pleased, in presenting these data, that they show definite and 
positive results, of real value to anthropology. 

The 100 individuals in this set are members of 13 different tribes, 
of which three are in Sierra Leone, the remaining ten Liberian. 
These, with their distribution among the hundred, which are 
numbered consecutively and are thus indicated in Tables I and II, 
are as follows: 

Liberia 
De „чапта шалан» да кч ане eS 3653:67.%,9, 19; In 1215, 16,18, 
19, 30, 24, 25, 26, 39. 31, 33. 34. 365. 37, 
38. 47, 53. $4, %9, бі, 63, 66, бҙ, 70, 74, 
Ел, 85,86, 87, 88; 90, 03. 971 * 43. 
Mpessl ( Kpwes) .............., Моб 21, ТӘ: = L 


Нее(- Мізіес),,. .................Чоя, 11,22, 40, 84, Bg, 94; = б, 
Mandingo, ....., вааз ааа ЗОЖ 1, 4; 5$. 58: = Д. 


Bande (5 Komemdel.......... 2252 INDIL 23, 30. 45, 40, 60, 21, TX. 7B; 79. Жо, on, 
92. 95, О; = 14. 
Cola (9 (zor3). ...... he bee eee ee ee, Gat m 2. 
Baza. РР Г ТҮҮ Мок. ТТ, В: = r. 
ЗМ aha Какан жк кавыл» аў ж „ЛЕШ КЁ, Ж} ш, 
ОБО: еуен онези BF teed, 
Шешін,.-:........2........,.......Мө, yr m 8, 
Sierra Lepar 
Mermié............. кешти ра „Мм. 14, 39, 32, 35, 42. 43. 44. 40, 45, 50, 51; 
sJ 64. 68, бо, т3, Тб. Ti. 95.00. 100, 
= 11. 
RN wep aed ieee ann (wees: ‚Мо. бї; ei. 
Баш. a rr MS 28 =j. 
IL, Haxns 


The first cursory inspection of the prints of the hands showed 
an astonishing percentage of occurrence of the formula 7-5.5.5. 
with the slight variations 7.5.5.3 and 7-5-5-4, a condition previously 
observed in the prints of American negroes, and of во frequent an 
appearance that I had come to regard it as the "negro formula." 
In this type (fig. 30) line n makes an abrupt upward curve, almost 
from its origin, and terminates between the little and ring fingers 
in the position designated by the gure 7. By this course the line 
in question necessarily embraces, and assists in the formation of, 
a definite looped or whorled pattern, morphologically the fourth 
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TABLE. 1 | 
Haun Fo&wtLEe оғ Linketian Natives (Mates) COLLECTED mY 
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Chis: the formule in tolíf-faced type are complete nmi beyond dom hit connect, and 
the conclusions given in thia paper are based on thew alone, The others, og le mut 
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interdigital of Miss Whipple. The three other main lines open upon 
the outer margin, sometimes with line A terminating along the 
upper two-thirds of this 
Margin, position 5, or 
within the lower, or prox- 
imal third, position 3. 
Occasionally, too, line A 
becomes involved in a 
hypothenar pattern, and 
is thus prevented. from 
attaining the margin at 
. all; position 4. Thus 
' these three closely re- 
lated formula are prac- 
tically the same, the sole 
difference being in the 
course of line A. The 
finding of this “negro 
formula" so common in 
the Liberian prints, af- 
ter having already estab- 
lished its frequency 
among North American 





negroes, is. of especial sig- 

Fw. 30,— Typical print, showing the megro formula, PEU ii ATi 
305-5, Nue. 4. Fusi чак. nin кр , since к | 

source of these new prints 


is geographically eo near the place of origin of the majority af the 
North American slaves. 
The next step in the examination consisted naturally of making 





bet. are either delecuve or. when complete. are more or less uncertüin, owing to the 
condition ef the print. The (wo laut Amares thoe following the palmar formula, 
Indicate the presence ol н {Менш pattern by Dk, an. hypothenar by & amd the absence 
Wa Pattern by ano. An accented o thua. ^. derrotes a fudiment of the pattern im. 
dj uest lan. 

! Whipple. 1nez L.. Tbe Ventral Surface of the Mummalan Chiridm with special 
teference to the conditions (ound in Man, Zelte fur Morphol. a. Anthropol... Hd. vit, 
ipn. 
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a definite formulation of the individual palms, and presenting thé 
results in the form of à tahle (Table I). Unfortunately many of 
the prints were deficient in certain essential areas, especially along 
the bases of the fingers where the triradil of origin of the main lines 
are situated, and thus of the entire set J could be positive of the 
complete formule of but 64 left hands and 37 rights, ror in all. 
These appear in the table in bold-faced type; in the other cases 
only the parts which could be definitely known are given. 

As a basis for comparison 100 sets of hands from native whites 
from the United States were formulated in the same way and placed 
in a second table (Table 11), but here, as I could select these from a 
collection of more than 400, it was possible to take only those that 
could be wholly formulated, and there are thus 200 complete 
formule, 100 from each side! Although there has yet been found 
absolutely no difference between the sexes in respect to palm and 
sole marking, it may be noted that the Liberian prints were all 
males, and the prints of whites from my collection all females, 

À mere glance at these two tables (1 and IT) will suffice to show 
certain distinct and well-marked differences, such as (1) that the 
great preponderance of the “negro formula” in the. Liberians is 
a fact, andl (2) that the amount of individual variation, as shown 
in the number of different formula: represented in each set, is far 
greater їп the whites than in the Liberians. 

V These formule filler! thi method first proposed by me in a popular article in 
toog (Pop. Se Moniy, Sepi) and afterward brought to generat me. [t waa ex 
plained in the paper just quoted. and again more thoroughly in 194, in the paper in 
the American Authropologid on ractal differences, Ag in those papers, 1 stlll use the 
numeral 8 lur cases of total suppression of line C, us well az for those in which there is 
a very ahoari Dine that enis ln o loop, Although for the fret of these cases Loth han 
proposed the slgn x, which may prove convenient, This condition Loth ewnsiders a 
Polish character, hut T have found thia, aa wel as the very short line, In many races: 
These cases represent respectively the “arch” and the “tented arch" ol Galton. and 
amply show the two final stages In the degeneracy of the pattern os shown by. Mies 
Whipple (1po4. loc. rit. fig. 44. p. 345; €. n. and n. m. These figures ure eltel by 
Loth. and the two ecutitions are figured by him in hi» Tafel 1v, figa. t and z. Lam 
sorry that [ have nowhere explained these cases, or my expressions for them in the 
written formula. for the omission has misled Loth: but the frequent use of the numeral 
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each by the number of times it occurs in the two sets, In the whites, 
with exactly 200 hands, the percentage of occurrence of far- 
mula is easily obtained by dividing the third, or “ total," column by 
2; in the negroes the corresponding third column gives practically 
the percentage without division, since the number of prints used 
happened to be 1o1 in number. 

By the help of this table we are now ready to draw the following 
definite conclusions: | 

I. Inthe negro hands §2-per cent, show the typical " negro formula," 
7.5.5.3—5. In the white hands this appears in only ro per cent. 

т the white. hands 63 per cent, show the formula. 11.9.7.2-5 
(with the slight variation of & for g im the second place), a formula 
which may be called provisionally the “white formule” In the 
negro hands this appears in only 8 per cent. 

I]. The white hands exhibit mo fewer than 4g different formula, 
while the negro hands shots bed 16..— [t must be admitted that lhe negro 
hands used here were but tor in number against 200 of the whiles, 
yei ihis would hardly account for the extraordinary difference. Further- 
more, the oo remaining formula, rejected because incomplete. or 
indistinct, seem, so far as indicated, to be about Hike the others, 

III. If we compare the first figure of the formule, which expresses 
the course of line n, it ts found that in the negro hands this line termi- 
nates at 7, that is, in the interval betteeen the little and ring fingers, 
in no less than 66 per cent. of the cases, practically two-thirds; while 
in the 200 white hands this course is seen in only 26 cases, or r3 
ber ceni. This is shown in another way by noting that in Table 
ТИ mearly all of the negro hands occur in the first third of the 
Hist, while the majority of ihe white hands are found in the last third. 
That these represent fundamental morphological differences, and 
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undoulledly also. physiological ones, 3. ¢., difference in the use of the 
hands, in the two races considered, ts evident. 

This difference in Ihe course of line D. may be shown im still another 
way, and perhaps more strikingly, by iabulating the terminal position 
of the line in question in all the cases here considered. (Table IV.) 

IV. In the negro hands a fourth interdigital pattern is present, not 
only in the 6G cases where line D lerminates at position 7, but in 24 
other cases oul af the ror, that is, in 87 per cent, In the white hands 

= Ihts ballern i$ nol. especi- 
ally common, $5 cases in 
200, or 27.4 per cent. 
This condition vill be seen 
ќо be mainly a. concomi- 
lant of ihe other features, 
closely correlated, for in- 
Tepes sSfance, with position 7 for 
line t, amd is thus of 
minor importance as a dis- 
Iinclive character, yet serv- 
ing to emphasize the differ- 
ences previously noted, 

In counting the fourth 
interdigital pattern great 
care must be taken not 
to confound it with the 
"false pattern" (Miss 
Whipple) often found in 

Би. зг Рм wit a lewer triradium pr tiis уа кеңге the 
wid Hrcsptiad Sacr ike tisk’ lo dini А аы triradii of origin of lines. 
ihe inner lvwer radiant of tlie 1riradius. and curves C and D, and caused by 


upward to position to, cutting of line c from the the hondite back ot ii 
outer margin. — Na. pd, Budi trite. ng back of line 





C in a short curve: ro its 
ulnar rather than. to its more usual radial side, in order to get out 
of the way either of the n line, when it reaches to termination 
9 or beyond, or of a similar curve formed by the radiants of a lower 
triradiua [cf. hgs. 31 and 32|, The false pattern seen in the latter of 
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the two figures occupies nearly the same position as the true fourth 
interdigital, but the two often occur simultaneously (figs. 32 and 33) 
and are thus distincte Occasionally, too; the true fourth. inter- 
digital has disappeared, 
and in such a case a large 
false pattern may greatly 
resemble the other, Vari- | 
ous Stages in this grad- | 
ual reduction of the 
fourth interdigital pat- 
tern may be followed 
through figures 33, 32, 
and 34, in the order 
given, and in the last is 
seen a curious forking of 
the ridges which repre- 
sents the last vestige of 
the pattern, 

The lower triradius, 
too, which in the negro 
hands, in correlationwith 
the fourth interdigital Fio. $2.—Cusr similar to fig. 31. but with line c 
pattern, is of especially curving orcund to the outer instead of the more 


[f equent occurrence normal [nner side, Jorming a false pattern. Ма бу, 
O Mende tribe 


Teer wes 





proves often a disturbing 
element, and is illustrated in some of its phasesin the figures. Ol- 
ten, as in figure 31, it intercepts line p directly, so that the latter 
may be said to terminate in it; [tis also possible to consider [ine 
D as continuing along one of the other radiants of the triradius, in 
this ease either continued along the most natural direction to Io, or 
curving sharply up to position 7. Here in all such cases the prác- 
tice has been to indicate the terminus of line p by a capital T, indi- 
cating the direct collision with the triradius, and to indicate further 
the continuance on the other side of the triradius by an exponent, 
беге То, In figure 32 the same relation to the triradius, but with 
a different ultimate termination, gives the figure T*. It is plain 
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that these two cases, and others like them, might with an almost 
equal ght be designated with simply the number 7; but while this 
is usually obvious, as in figure 31, im the rarer case shown in hgure 32, 
the small size of the pattern and the direct continuance of the ra- 
diant to terminus 9 renders this latter the more obvious designa- 
Hon to use. In the conclu- 
sions given above, these 
cases with an interrupting 
triridius have not been in- 
chided in the formule be- 
ginning with a 7, but if 
they had they might have 
made a slight difference in 
the percentages of the po- 
sitions of line D. 

In the 200 white hands 
are found 16 thenar pat- 
terns in the lefts and 6 in 
the rights; 22 in all, which 
give for this pattern a per- 
centage of occurrence of 11 
percent. In the same num- 

Fic, 33.—Com with the lower triradiye below Det e К hands, . Fer 
the p line, and so enclasing both ihisand lige c ЕЕ Portions were deciph- 
that they make short curves and terminate inter. erable in practically all the 
Малы Marre Pt prins, there are, 30 lel 

and 1o rights, or 30 in all, 
which give a percentage of rs. per cent. In this feature, then, 
there is but à slight advantage in favor of the negro, but it is to 
be noted that in this set of 100 whites the percentage is consider- 
-ably larger than in the one previously investigated. 

As for hypothenar patterns the whites give 33 lefts and 34 rights, 
or 33.5 per cent., while in the negroes the corresponding figures are 
[6 and 17, or 16.5 per cent. These figures show, then, a real 
racial difference in the occurrence of this pattern, and corroborate 
the feeling expressed tentatively in my previous paper that the 
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hypothenar was especially characteristic of the whites. It may 
also be noted that in each of the two cases the occurrence of this 
pattern was the same ón the two sides, while in each the thenar 
occurs at least twice as frequently upon left hands. 

Both hands.of No. 71, a Bele negro; present strongly developed 
thenars, of a more primitive type than any | have ever seen. They 
consist of large whorls, with a slight tendency to form spirals, 
occupying the larger part of the thenar eminence. The one on 
the right hand (fig. 35), in 
which the print is more 
complete, shows also, above 
the thenar, the. first inter- (7 
digital pattern generally as-. 
sociated with the thenar, 
and between the two are 
the two triradii commonly 
found, The large triradius 
below the thenar pattern is 
seldom as definite as here, 
but has more usually disap- 
peared within the core of 
the pattern, converting the 
whole into an open loop. 
Here its completeness, to- Fic. 34.—Case similar to fig. 31, but with the 
gether with its distance true tourth interdigitàl patterns reduced. to a few 
from the center ofthe par- Ygs. -No 3, Gola trite. 
tern, dehne for the latter a large area, within which the ridges be- 
come disposed in the typical primitive form of a concentric whorl, 
How primitive this case really is may be seen by comparing it with 
figure 36, which exhibits an extremely primitive thenar of the kind 
hitherto known. 

A cursory examination of the finger-tips (apical patterns) 
show a considerable proportion of very large patterns, either loops 
or whorls, in which so many ridges enter into the formation of 
the pattern that the two triradi characteristic of. these. patterna 
are pushed very far around the sides of the finger and may in 
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some cases have been extralimital, that is, beyond the limits af the 





Fic. 3t— Primitive thengr patiern, combined 
wlth the frst interdigital. No. rs, Bonde mibr. 


sents a true primitive condition. 
A few of the best of these, illus 
trating both principles, are given 
here [or general study (fig. 37), 
but no detailed investigation of 
these parts has been attempted. 


111. FEET 

The sole prints have:as vet 
been submitted to merely a cur- 
sory examination, in which a few 
points only have been noted. 
Naturally the first attention was 
directed to the hallucal pattern, 
which is by far the most con- 
spicuous feature and is very vari- 
able. Evervwhere the two com- 
moanest main types, or classes, 
are those previously designated 
as types A and w, the one a 


friction skin. Thusin the 
case of a loop the appear- 
ance is given at first 
glance of a finger ball 
covered with an un- 
broken series of longitu- 
dinal lines, somewhat re- 
sembling the typical 
lemurine condition, but 
of course in reality not 
ғо. The whorl, on the 
other hand, is really sim- 
ian, and when of oval 
form and covering the 
whale of the finger, pre- 





Pid. 36.—Well-developed thenar pat- 
tern, combined with the fret. baiberijigital. 
from a white woman from the United 
dévelopment. of the thenar pattern yet re- 
ported from ihe white race, For compar- 
Ison with fig- ag Н.Н. У, Сои, Жо, Я, 
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simple loop opening upward between hallux and second toe, the 
other a whorl or a complex figure closely approaching it. Aside 
from these are the loop opening to the inner margin, type B, and 
the large spiral, denoted as 5, : | 

together with certain forms 
hard to define, and expressed 
by such combinations as AB, 
etc; 

The 4-type of hallucal pat- 
tern, especially when joined 
with a sole otherwise pattern- 
less, and covered by ridges 
that run across the entire ball 
obliquely from this base of 
the lesser digits toward the 
inner side below the ball, 
seems especially characteristic 
of the white race. On the 
other hand, the whorl, com- 
bined with several other well- 
defined patterns, especially the 
outer one (fourth interdigital), 
and with a large and pro- 
ncunced lower iriridius at 
about the meeting place of 
the three outer interdigiral 
patterns, seems to be more 
common among primitive 
races. The frequency of this 
type of sole among the Maya 
has been already noted, and is 
figured in my previous paper | 
on this subject." While, now, the presence of either the A-type or 
the W-type in a given foot does not necessarily indicate that the 


(d) Lelt minimus 


prints (a) Right annularis of. No. 


(e) Leit annulatis al. No. 75, Bande. 


primitive apical patterus from the. Liberián 
(b) Leit medius of No. 4), Менде, 


at Nods, Dande. (e) Talt minknua ol No. 64, Mende. 


Fic. 37.—A number ol 


io, dele. 





i Lee, clt.. 1904. fig. 5, p- 267. 
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loot is typical throughout, the A without patterns, and the w well 
supplied, such is usually the case, and thus a comparison of the 
percentage of occurrence of the two in whites and Liberiana will bi 
of interest. For comparison I have used the sole prints of 54 white 
individuals from the United States (168 separate soles): of the 
Liberians ] have the complete set (100 individuals, 200 sole prints), 
as all are sufficiently legible for use. 

In the whites the A-type of hallucal pattern appears in. 39 lefts 
and 46 rights, in all 85, which gives a percentage of 50.5. In the 
Liberians the corresponding figurés are but 21, 27, and 48, or 
24 per cent. less than half that 
of the whites. On the other 
hand the w-type occurs in the 
white feet in only 32 Jefts and 
26 rights, or 58 in all, giving a 
percentage of 34.5; while in the 
blacks the figures are $4 for cach 
side, or 108 in all; that is, $4 per 
cent. This, then, i& a further cor- 
roboration of the previous state- 
ments concerning these types, 
that type a is especially charac- 
teristic of the white race, and 
the type w is more frequent 
elsewhere. 

In hallucal patterns other 
than these two frequent types 

Fie. 36.—Right sole of No: 88, Buz, the blacks considerably surpass 
о одао О Vimlàn character the whites, showing 22 per cent. 
of such us against 14.9 percent, Of these forms the B-type appears 
in excess in both races, as is natural, while, again in both races, 
certain individual soles are occasionally found which are difficult 
to explain, and hence to classify.!’ Thus, the hallucal pattern 
—— VEven in the umall nimber of cases then at zy disposal T had noted thain vari 
ations of the hallucal patters in the negro in my paper of L904, and there figured two 


of them (pl. xr), one а case in which the pattern had practically dizappeared, the 
other the type, These two are frequent and notíeealile in the Liberia 
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may entirely disappear, and the surface be covered by a course of 
oe rly parallel ridges, usually with a single triradius in some part 
it to mark the former condition, 





Fic. 39.—Right sole of No, 85, Buz, rcm šole Of the same, with 
showing u таваа ае a sünllar pattern, altbough less compli- 
known morphalegical | sign але а емей. 
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іп general it may be said that among the Liberian set occur 
several very unusual prints, that give unexpected arrangements, 
not previously noted anywhere. Two or three, for example, exhibit 
an almost longitudinal course of the ridges over an extent equal 
to at least the distal third of the entire scle, like the one shown in 
hgure 38; yet a similar condition has been noted in whites, the main 
difference being in the proportionate length of the area thus occu- 
pied, a character hard to determine. This character is, however, 
an extremelv important one morphologically, since a similar but 
more extensive longitudinal course of the ridges is the rule among 
the large simians, probably to counteract the tendency of the foot 
to slip sideways when applied to the side of a horizontally placed 
limb, 

Altogether the most singular pair of feet belong to a Buzi by 
the name of Kastigua, No. Bs of the Starr collection, and, for their 
very unlikenees to anything I have ever seen, are reproduced here 
(figs. 39 and 40). In this an enormous lóop, or more probably, as 
better indicated in the right foot, a widely extended 5, occupies 
the entire middle third of the foot. Whether this may prove to 
be à true thenar, usually suppressed, or whether it may be eventu- 
ally brought into line with the single hypothenar loop, which is of 
frequent occurrence everywhere, especially in the whites, ar perhaps 
with the rare calcar loop noted in a few whites (Miss Whipple, 
1904, Inc. cit., pl. vr), cannot yet be even speculated upon; but these 
ideas: mav Кете be suggested, while hoping and waiting for points 
that. may some day furnish a clue to the matter. 

In this connection is it too much to hope for the discovery of 
prints, both of hands and feet, in the clay of European caverns 
which have been the site of prehistoric activity? Neolithic 
fingerprints on shards have often heen reported, although, T think, 
never studied by an expert on the subject, and very recently there 
his been mention of the discovery of footprints in the clay in 
association with paleolithic wall paintings of the Pyrenees and 
adjacent territories (L'Anlkropelogic). As we have now many 
careful studies of the palm and sole prints of our large anthropoids, 
and are continually increasing our knowledge of the subject in the 
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case of numerous human types, even a slight indication of such a 
print, made by paleolithic man, might give invaluable data con- 
cerning the evolution of this portion of our anatomy. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF LENAPE CULTURE 


Bv M. R. HARRINGTON 

N concluding a previous article in this journal, setting forth a 

І few facts gathered from the Delaware or Lenápe Indians now 

living in Canada, P called attention to the possibility of 
obtaining further information from their brethren in Oklahoma. 
The first opportunity came in 1968 in connection with my wark for 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum Expedition, supported by 
George G. Heye, Esq.. after which for several years I was enabled 
to make numerous Visits to the Oklahoma bands. It is proposed to 
publish the complete results as one of the Anthropological Publica- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, but in the mear- 
tine a brief sketch of the material at hand, derived almost entirely 
from Indian sources, may prove. of interest. 

The Delaware Indians, or, as they call themselves, the Lenápe, 
Are variously regarded as a tribe, composed of three barils, or as à 
confederacy, embracing three closely related tribes, For rhe 
present, at least, as being nearest in line with the known facts, I 
have adopted the latter view. Most writers agree that, at the 
time of the settlement of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, there were 
three great geographical divisions or tribes of the Delaware people: 
the Unámi, or Delawares proper; the Unalachtigo (now pronounced 
паја Ко), and the Minsi, or Muncevs: a classification which has 
been verified by several of the older Lenápe in Canada. These 
Indians informed me that the people who went "west to Kansas" 
were mainly Undmi, with a few Minsi; while the band brought to 
Canada by the Moravian missionaries and settled on Thames river 
were also largely of Unámi extraction. The Minsi coming to 
Canada settled farther up the Thames, while another group, 
mainly папи, became known as the Delawares of Grand river. 





"Vestizes of Materia] Culture among the Canadian Delawures, Ameria Am- 
Формы, К. №. vol. r0, np. 3, 1908. 
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1l have thus far been unable to locate the survivors of the Unala"tko 
—they seen to have lost their tribal identity. Yet the names of two 
other tribes, the One"rko, or Nanticoke, and the Mahikani, or 
Mohican, are not only still remembered as those of affiliates! 
peoples, but their descendants are pointed out even to this day. 

The geographical divisions of the Lenape today, with population 
figures taken from. the Handbook of American Indians, are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


t. Delawares of Caney River, near Dewey, Oklahoma. Undimi dialect.... 870 
2, Delawares of Washita River, near Anadarko, Oklahoma. Dialect slightly 
different from above, but not yet identified . . 95 
3. Delawares nf Grand River, near Hagersville, Өледі Mind disais 
some Undimi remembered. .... 0.2.60 yee cvee акк кеек з 150 
4. Moravians of the Thames, near Bothwell, Опа Minsi dialeet, but 
some сап реак Поиски ки внаем ea DAR 
: Munceys of the Thames, near Muncey, Onturio. Mns ашы... . 21 
6. " Murnsee" with Stockbridge in Wiscomin ...- «..- — PER WV ER 260 
я." Мипаее" «ИА Сіырпета іп Капзаз............-.-.---.--------... 43 
Тоні рориішіоп, Аһош...-...2.......-..---.2:..4--2..... 1,889 


While 1 have visited all the above groups except the last two, 
the information here presented was derived mainly from the 
Delawares of Caney river and the Munceys of the Thames, which 
may be considered successors respectively of the old Undmi and 
Minsi. 

Social and Political Organization —The Unami, as represented 
by the Delawares of Caney River, are divided into three totemic 
groups or phratries, each named after an animal—Wolf, Turtle, 
and Turkey. The widely accepted view that these groups керсе: 
sented the three geographical divisions, Minsi, Undmi, and Unala’ 
tko, finds no confirmation among the Indians today, who assert 
that they have always had the three divisions. Nor ts there any 
special attempt to connect the persons known tà be of Minsi 
descent with the Wolf totem, which might well be the case had the 
Wolf been the exclusive totem of the Minsi. In the same way the 
surviving Minsi in Canada, having two such groups, the Wolf 
and the Turkey, claim that they never heard of the time when the 
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Wolf was the sole totem of their people. It is said, however, that 
in former times the phratries occupied different villages. 

Attributes of the animals in question are used as names for the 
phratries instead of the colloquial names of the creatures themselves. 
"Thus the Wolf phratry is called T#é'si/, or Round-foot; the Turkey, 
Pelz’, or Don't Chew, while the Turtle is called Po'kaun'go, said 
to mean " Crawling” or ‘' Dragging along.” 

Each of the three phratries is composed of à number of smaller 
groups or clans, the names of which are not totemic. In the Turtle 
the following clans were remembered by my informants: O be hó Fi, 
Bark Country; E ka on gu? fa, Under the Hill; Ol ha ka mi’ ka’ so, 
Hollow where a Lodge has Stood; Wi la mong’ si, Beggars: in the 
Turkey phratry: 24" Hi wai yo (not interpreted); Muk wing gwé ho’ 
ki, Rubbing the Eye: 0 ping’ ha i, Opossum Country; MuX he 
wi Xa’ kon (not interpreted); МыХ am hok' si, Blood Red 
Land; Ad ше Ла’ ki, Pine Country; Mun’ hat ko wi, Eccentric, 
"Cranky"; and in the Wolf phratry: Mung’ sit, Big Feet; Wi sae 
het’ ko, Yellow Tree; Pa sa' kwa nu ma, Snapping Corn; Ole’ ma ne, 
Red Paint; Min ha ta’ ne, Scratching Ground; MaX зо’ [а (not 
interpreted); A Й" ke, Stepping Down. АН but two of these, 
Mun'hatkowi and Alike, may be recognized, masked under 
differences of notation and interpretation, in the list given in 
Morgan's Ancient Soctety (p. 172). Same of the other clan names 
given by Morgan were recognized as words, but not as clan names, 
while still others were not recognized at all. My. informants 
stated, however, that many clans had died out and their names 
were forgotten. 

The names of the clans are said to have had their origin in some 
traditional peculiarity of their ancestors or from some locality 
once frequented by them. Thus, the Snapping Corn clan, the 
members of other clans say, received its name from the tradition 
that its members were accustomed to pay moonlight visits to their 
neighbor's cornhelds and snap off “roasting ears" for their own 
use; while the Pine Country and Blood Red Land clans were 
named for localities, 


The Canadian Minsi, while retaining some remembrance of 
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clans of this kind, were unable to tell me their names; but these 
niay possibly be obtained later from their tribesmen in Kansas 
or Wisconsin. 

Members of any clan always regarded each other as near rela- 
tives, and strict clan exogamy prevailed. ‘This, for папу увага 
at least, has not applied to the totemic group, marriages between 
members of the same phratry being of frequent occurrence. Mem- 
bership in both clan and phratry was inherited in the Iemale line 
only, the children of a couple belonging always to the clan and 
consequently to the phratry of the mother, whatever their fathers 
phratry. However, a child whose parents belonged to different 
phratries was allowed to sit with either at the Annual Ceremony. 

The old political organization has so broken down since the 
Delawares became scattered that a really satisfactory account can 
not now be obtained from the Indians. It is evident, however, that 
each phratry had a chief, sabi'ma (cf. "sagamore"), whose powers 
seem to have been rather limited. He managed to a certain extent 
the affairs of his group, and spoke for them in the councils and at 
the Annual Ceremony. It is said that his office waa hereditary, 
falling to the nearest male relative within the phratry in event of 
his death or removal: for a chief might be deposed if the people 
became dissatisfied, and a new one chosen. Each chief had a 
counselor, or second chief, who aided him and took charge in his 
absence: and there was also an ila, or "brave," in each phratry 
who acted us war-chief, recruiting and leading war-parties. He, too, 
was provided with an assistant, 

There was also, the Indians «ay, a head chief, who controlled 
the affairs of the entire tribe, and to whom the phratry chiefs acted 
as advisors; but no very definite information has yet been obtained 
on this subject. 

Life of the Individual—The glorious freedom of Indian life, 
of which the poet sings, turns out to be very much of a myth when 
we look beneath the surface and view in any tribe the daily round 
of existence as it really was, and still iin many cases, It je true 
tat the Lenápe was seldom: compelled to subject his personality 
and the labor of his hands to the will of another, an emplover 
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or a master, as do the great majority of modern civilized men; 
neither were his actions so trammeled by police, law courts, and 
other human authority as ours are today. Instead he was bound 
by tradition, by the thousand and one rules and formulas handed 
down from the past. Bold indeed was the Indian who dared 
to turn his feet [rom the trail worn deep by departed generations: 
it seemed as if the dead hands of a hundred ancestors would reach 
forth to pull him back. His thought was something like this: 
"My grandfather was a great man; he lived thus and so, and left 
an honored name. Who am T, that I should presume to do things 
differently?" The old culture was more or less static, that of to- 
day, kinetic. 

The chain of beliefs and observances began even before the 
birth of a Lendpe child. The Minsi say that the husband of an 
expectant mother was often accompanied on his hunting trips by 
the spirit of the unborn child, whose romping and playing about the 
bushes, invisible to mortal eye, would nevertheless frighten away 
the deer and send the hunter home empty-handed. To prevent 
this a little bow and arrow were made and attached to the prospec- 
tive father's garments, in the hope that the little apirit would play 
with them and stay quietly with his parent. Should this precau- 
tion fail, the child was thought to be a girl, and a little corn mortar 
and pestle were substituted for the niiniature bow and arrow, 

A new-born child, in Lenápe belief, did not obtain a firm hold 
on this world for some time after its arrival, its little spirit being 
easily coaxed away by the ever-present ghosts of the dead. For 
this reason it was wrapped as soon as possible in adult's clothing, 
by way of disguise, so that the ghosts would not notice it was new- 
born, Similarly deerskin strings or strips of corn-husk were tied 
on the wrists of children so that the ghosts would think they were 
tied fast to earth; and holes were cut in their little moccasins во 
that they could not follow the spirit trail. If the child's mother 
died shortly after its birth, these precautions were redoubled. 

Тһе umbilical cord was considered closely connected with the 
child's disposition, so care was taken to bury it in the woods to make 
the child fond of hunting if a boy, or, if a girl, near the lodge or in 
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the garden to make her fond of domestic duties, If an animal 
found and devoured the cord, the child was likely to resemble 
that animal in disposition. 

Names were received most frequently from dreams. If one of 
the prospective parents or some friend dreamed, for instance, that 
someone named “ Walk- 
ing-with-the-trees" was 
coming, that name was 
given to the child, if a 
bov. I a girl a suffix 
denoting “woman” was 
added. A name of this 
sort is " Finished-wings 
Woman," Among the 
Minsi, at least, the name 
was formally announced 
to the tribe at the An- 
nual Ceremony. Nick- 
names were common. 

From the time chil- 
dren began to notice 
things about them, their 
education commenced. 
Their elders took great 
pains to instruct the boys 
as they grew in the 
principles and practice 
of hunting and wartare, 
the names and habits of 
living things, the differ- 
ent trees and herbs апа 
their uses—in short, the 





Pxé. 4: —Lenipe father and ооп. WIrta naX koX" 
и’ в (Walking-with-the-trees), 


art of woodcraft complete. The traditions, rituals, and songs af 
the native religión, the numerous magic formulas for the various 
occasions of everyday use, the iron-bound rules af tribal etiquette, 
the stirring tales of warlike deeds and long migrations which formed 
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the unwritten history of the people—all found place in the Lenápe 
curriculum, 

Girls were taught the manifold duties and arts of the household, 
how to tan hides, and to plant and cultivate the garden, Like the 
boys, they, too, received 
instruction in the tradi- 
tion and rituals of reli- 
gion, and in the rules of 
life laid down by the el- 
ders. Even in such a 
matter as the loss of the 
hrst teeth the child was 
taught how to blacken 
the inside of each tooth 
with charcoal as it came 
out, then throw it away 
to the east before sunrise 
in the morning, repeat- 
ing: "Come back quick, 
| want to eat sweet- 
beans!" "This was said 
to insure a quick growth 
of strong new teeth. 

When the Delaware 
boy was about ten years 
of age his parents began 
to treat him roughly and 
seemingly to abuse him; 
and finally, despite his 
protests, they painted 
his face black and drove 
lim away from home, to wander about all day without food. 
Then they would take him back and treat him well for a time, only 
to drive him away again later, Sometimes the boys would become 
sò inured bo this treatment that they could fast for several days at a 


time: Bot the hardening process was only an incidental result of 





Pia 432.—Lenüpe woman with ceremonial had. 
KIcllüngoneX'kwe (Finished-wings Woman! 
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this apparent cruel treatment—the real object was to induce some 
supernatural being to take pity on the suffering child and in a 
dream or vision offer to become his guardian spirit, at the same time 
giving him some "blessing" or power that would be hia reliance 
through life. Anyone fortunate enough to obtain such a vision 
was always held in high esteem and was much respected by his 
fellows: 

When the first physical signs of womanhood appeared the girl 
was compelled to sojourn alone in a little hut far from other habita- 
tions; and always thereafter during the time of hier periodic illness 
she was obliged to camp by herself in a little outhouse or shelter re- 
moved some distance from the family lodge. No girl or woman in 
that condition was allowed to enter a family dwelling nur to touch 
the food or cooking utensils used by others, nor could she enter 
the " big house" or temple where rhe Annual Ceremony was enacted, 
Birth, the Mins? relate, was supposed to take Place in the little 
outhouse, and the mother was not permitted to rejoin the family 
for a certain number of days after the event. When the young man 
began to think of marnage, he told his parents, who arranged 
matters, if possible, with the parents of the girlofhischoice. Certain 
formal presents were made, the acceptance of which meant a 
favorable decision, after which the couple began to live together 
without further ceremony. While such unions were frequently 
permanent, the parties concerned did not hesitate to separate jf 
they failed to agree, and were then free to. make new. alliances: 
Polygyny was sometimes practised, but not within recent years. 

When death visited-a Lenape home, two shots were fired at 
nightfall to the west of the lodge, to warn away the hovering spirit 
of the dead, All through the night, while the body lay in state, 
the watehers played the moccasin game, not in the ordinary way, 
but with certain songs and practices used only on such occasions: 
When morning dawned two more shots were fired, this time to the 
cast, and preparations were immediately begun for the burial. 
Dressed in his best clothing, with painted cheeks, the Corpse was 
laid in his shallow grave, head toward the east, and covered with. 
sheets of bark. After the grave had been filled, a low covered pen 
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of logs was built above it. Often some of the belongings of the 
deceased were enclosed in the grave. 

Public Activities —Among the activities dear to the hearts of the 
old-time Lenape, war took a prominent place. When it was 
decided to go on the warpath, an Fia, or brave, appointed for the 
purpose, announced that he was about to go out “hunting men,’ 
and called for volunteers. Rarely did he call in vain, for there 

were always warriors who craved excitement and the chance to win 
renown, even when patriotic motives were insufficient to make them 
enlist, So they sang their war-songs and danced one by one about 
the war fire, às à sign that they would join the party. 

After the expedition had fairly started the leader gave each of his 
band a little of the "brave medicine" which he carried and which 
was supposed to protect them from injury if they followed the 
regulations. A successful war-party, returning with scalps, was 
received with great rejoicing at the village, and a war-dance of two 
days’ duration, with social dances every night, was arranged in 
honor of the victors. “The dancers did not circle about in this form 
of war-dance, but danced eastward a little way, carrying the scalps, 
then back to the western aide of the dance-ground where the singers 
sat. Sometimes these war-dances were held in abedience to visions, 
even in times of peace, in which case scalps were not carried. 

Dearly as the Delaware loved the glory and excitement of war, 
the milder diversions of sports anc games found a warm place in his 
affections. А form of lacrosse; the game of “snow-snake," in 
which polished wooden wands were thrown for great distances 
across the snow; an amusing football game, in which women 
contended with men, the men kicking and the women throwing 
the ball: the moccasin game, in which a bullet was hidden under 
one of a row of moccasins and the opponent required to guess 
which—all were popular, whole communities attending and betting 
against one another. Besides these three was the game of bowl 
and dice; the " scatter game," resembling jackstraws; a game played 
with a hoop and javelins, and another with bows and arrows. 
While not now remembered, it is possible that the phratries formerly 
took sides against each other in games, as the Iroquois phratrics 
still do. 
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seldom did the people gather for games or ceremonies, the 
Annual Ceremony excepted, without enjoying a night of social 
dances around a blazing fire. Among such, all different, were the 
Leader, Buffalo, Raccoon, Turkey, Duck, Fish, and Snake dances: 
also, palpably of modern origin, the Horse, Drunk, and Stirrup 
dances. Music was furnished by a few picked singers, who marked 
their rhythm with rattle and drum. 

Special organizations or societies within the group were appar- 
ently not so frequent among the Lenape as among the Iroquois, for 
| obtained accounts of only two, both in the Minsi tribe. One of 
these was the Witches, an order composed of twelve malevolent 
conjurors, all holders of the “bad medicine," while the other, 
comprising twelve benevolent shamans, was known as the Masks, 
and was quite similar to the False-face Company of the Iroquois, 
Both had stated meetings and rites, 

Among the public activities of a people is usually included the 
punishment of crime, but among the Lenápe, as with most Indian 
tribes, such matters were left largely to private agreement (or 
disagreement) among the interested parties. For murder the 
relatives of the victim usually demanded 2 heavy payment from 
the family of the slayer, but sometimes nothing would satisfy them 
but the death of the guilty man. In particularly atrocious cases 
ot rape the offender frequently met death at the hands of the 
victim's kinsmen; but for theft, whipping, in addition to the return 
of the stolen property or its equivalent, was the only punishment. 
While the chiefs of the phratries concerned acted to a certain extent 
as judges or referees, there was no regular judicial system, so 
far as could be discovered. 

Houses.—Within a few years there have been lodges still standing 
which the Lendpe say represent the type used by their ancestors in 
their fairly permanent villages. These were rectangular in ground- 
plan, and were constructed with a gable like a modern wall-tent, 
but with a hole in the top to let out the smoke. The framework 
waa of stout poles tied together with bark withes and covered 
with sheets of elm-bark, the whole structure very closely resembling 
the type once commonly used by the Iroquois, and sometimes seen 
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even today among the Kickapoo; Sauk and Fox, and other Central 
Algonquian tribes. It is quite possibile, of course, that other tvpes 
also were used but have been forgotten. Within, the people spread 
their mats, skins, and other bedding along the walls on the bare, 
hard-beaten ground, or on raised sleeping platforms of poles. 
The fire burned in the center, while from the rafters above hung 


dried venison and pumpkins cut in strips, braided strings of corn 





Pic, 43-—1enipe ceremonial bouse, 


on the cob, and numerous bundles and hays coitaining ceremonial 


articles, medicinal herbs, and other treasures. Bark-covered arbors 
for use during hot weather were frequently erected near the family 


lodge. 


The outhouses wed by the women ranged from the eradest kind 
of a brush shelter to a small but comfortable bark lodge, while little 
rents covered with mats, skins, or any available material were some- 
times provided for boys fasting in thie woods, Swent«hoiuais wi ri. 
low, dome-shaped structures:of poles covered with hides, mits, or 
anything that would retain the steam, 


By lar the largest buildings erected by the Lenápe were the 
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ceremonial houses or“ temples," called In Undmi Anput kaon and 
in MInsi x" a" fe kan, both meaning " big-house", The last remain- 
ing "Temple", a long, low building, stands in a lonely grove of 
post-oak on Little Caney river, in Oklahoma, far from any human 
habitation. Built of rough logs, it is now provided with a roof 
of hand-split shingles pierced by rwo great smoke-holes, as shown 
in the illustration (fig. 43), but in former days the roof was of barks. 
Ihe length is about 
40 feet from east to 
west, with a hemht at 
the caves of about 6 
feet, at the ridge 14 
feet, and a width. of 
24-5 feet. Aside from 
certain ingenuities of 
construction which 
can not be discussed 
here, its chief interest 
lies in the two large 
carvings-of the human 
face, опе facing ist 
and отн: west, which 
adorn the great cen- 
tral, pest supporting 
the ridge-pole. Sim- 





Hor carvings, but 


а 8 Р Fit. 44.—Carcen) omi фа Lenie ceremonial hinuse 
smaller, may be seen Ут 


upon exhi of the six posts which support the logs forming the sides 
fig. 44), and still amaller ones, one upon each of the four dogr- 
posts. — MI twelve faces are painted, the right aide of each red, the 
left black, The building is used only for the Annual Ceremony. 
Clothing —From colonial times. until recent years when the 
Lenape took up modern clothing, the dress of the men consisted 
of a shirt of calico or deerskin, a robe. usally of strouding or broad- 
Cloth, a breechcloth of the same material, leggings of deerskin or 
cloth, and deerskin moccasins, made in one piece and puckered to a 
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single seam down the instep—a familiar type in the central, eastern, 
and southern portions of the Eastern Woodland area (fig. 41). 
Many shaved their heads, leaving a short bristling crest, or roach, 
of hair running from a point just back of the forehead to the nape 
of the neck. At the crown, a part of this hair, allowed to grow long, 
was braided into a slender queue or scalplock, upon which an eagle- 
feather or two was tied. Others let their hair grow and hang louse. 
Sometimes head-bands of fur were worn, or caps decorated with 
bunches of loosely attached feathers, resembling somewhat the 
Iroquois style. Facial painting was universal, and tattooing was 
frequently practised. 

For many years: the costume of the Lenipe women, while 
Indian in style, has been made almost entirely from materials 
obtained from the whites. This consisted of a short calico waist 
with wide round collar heavy with brooches and a robe-like rec- 
tangular piece of broadcloth wrapped and belted about the waist in 
the form of a skirt, together with short cloth leggings and deerskin 
moccasins, both tastefully worked (fig. 42). A robe of broadcloth 
or strouding was worn over the shoulders, often beautifully deco- 
rated with ribbon appliqué, beadwark, and silver or German silver 
brooches, largely of Indian make. 

After considerable trouble I succeeded in gaining some informa- 
tion from Indian sources w to the kind of clothing worn before 
the arrival of the whites. The robe-like piece used as a skirt, 
the Indians say, was formerly of deerskin or woven Indian hemp, 
ard was worn very short. In summer the women left their upper 
parts uncovered, or at most. tied on a picce of deerskin, over one 
shoulder and under the other; but in winter fur was substituted 
for the deerskin, In those days leggings were made of deerskin 
instead of cloth, and fancy embroidery in porcupine-quills and 
moosehair, dyed in different colors, took the place of the ribbon 
appliqué and beadwork seen today. Blankets made of Indian 
hemp and corn-husk are still remembered by some of the older 
Lenape. 

The tall hat shown in figure 42, a style used for many years by 
the women in their dances, is certainly a remarkable creation, 
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based on: an old beaver hat of the “stovepipe” variety, decked with 
nodding ostrich plumes from the traders store, encircled with silver 
bands and trimmed with bright nbbens, Another head-ornament 
was a highly decorated flat piece of wood, stiff hide, or slate, which 
was tied to the woman's braid of hair at the back of her head, 

Means of Livelihood.— Like most Eastern Indians the Delawares 
sustained life by agriculture as well as by hunting, fishing, and the 
gathering of berries, nuts, and other natural foc! products, Six 
nate varieties of Indian corn or maize—three soft and three 
hard—have been handed down from the old days and are still 
grown, while at least three varieties of squash and pumpkin, and 
beans in considerable variety, were cultivated. Land was prepared 
for planting bv girdling the bark of the trees in such a way that the 
taps died out, letting the sunshine in, burning the brush, then 
scratching up the earth among the still-standing but naked trunks 
into rude hills, where the women proceeded to plant their corn, 
squashes, and beans. They were kept clean of weeds all summer, 
and after the harvest the corm was braided into strings and hung, 
protected with bark, on poles. out-doors, or suspended from the 
rafters of the lodge; beans were put away in bags and baskets, 
while some kinds of squashes or pumpkins were cut into strips and 
dried, 

For making corn bread of several kinds, soup, mush, and hominy, 
the corn, often previously hulled by boiling with ashes; was crushed 
in.a wooden mortar with a heavy pestle, usually of wood, then 
passed through sieve baskets of varying degrees of fineness, de- 
pending on the use. Parched corn pounded fine and mixed with 
maple sugar sustained the warriors and hunters on their long 
marches, while greens, fresh and dried berries, nuts, roots, and 
maple sugar were welcome additions to the Lenápe family's hill 
of fare. 

To the men fell the very important task of supplying the tribe 
with meat and most of their materials for clothing. All animals 
valuable for their flesh or skins were hunted with bow and arrow, 
the blowgun being sometimes used for the smaller mammals and 
birds. Ingenious calls were constructed to reproduce the cry of 
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the fawn, or the voice of the turkey, while game could also be 
attracted, so the Indians believed, by certain charms and medicines, 
some of which were also used to make the hunter invisible tà his. 
victim, or to add effectiveness to his weapons. The deadfall and 
the “twitch-up" snare seem to have been the most popular varieties 
of traps. Venison was cut in fakes, dried in the sun, and hung 
away lor future use; while bear'« grease, used much as the whites 
tse butter and lard, was kept in bags made of deer-hides taken off 
whole, 

Many of the old Lenape fishing methods must have fallen into 
disuse when the tribes left the const, but the Indians still recall 
spearing fish and-shooting them with bow and arrow, both of which 
methods may be used on inland waters. A fishing party armed 
with such implements often set forth with torches at night, when 
the fish were in the shallows. Sometimes large quantities of green 
walnuts were crushed and thrown into pools to stupefy the fish, 
which soon came floating to the top and were easily landed. The 
most primitive method of all, perhaps, was emploved when lakes 
or ponds were very low by reason of drought. For this, bushes of 
dense growth were ‘cut and tied together, forming a rude seine of 
considerable length, composed of matted leaves and twigs, which 
could be pushed imd pulled through the shallow water in such a way 
that the fish were surrounded and dragged to the shore. 

The Minsi tell of making fish-traps in rivers by running a close 
lence of poles driven firmly inte the bottom from bank to bank, but 
leaving a narrow aperture in the center with a net behind so arranged 
that the fish could enter but not escape when driven downstream 
ly beaters above, 

Since the migration westward the only shellfish available for 
food have been freshwater mussels of different species, which were 
collected in considerable numbers and cooked on heated stones, 

Transportation by water was of great importance while the 
tribes lived on the coast, and was but little less au during a large 
part of the slow migration westward, But when the people reached 
Kansas and Oklahoma, where waüterways are scarce, the art of 
canoe building was lost, although the memory of it still lingers. 
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The dugout seems to have been the mest popular form among thie 
Lenape, but lighter canoes of elm and hickory bark were also made. 
All were propelled in the usual way, with polesand paddies, For 
temporary use six or more logs lashed together in the form of a 
raft with bark withes carried people and baggage across waters or 
down streams as required. Pack-baskets of various sizes, carried 
with the aid of a burden strap across the chest, were used by 
everyone. 

Industries —The old native arts and industries are today for 
the greater part abandoned, but many are still remembered by 
the older Lenipe, In woodworking, the use of fire for hollowing 
out mortars, bowls, and canoes is the most primitive process that 
has survived until recent years: The workman merely laid hot 
coals on the spot he wished to hollow out, then-after these had lost 
their heat he scraped out the charcoal with a musselshell or other 
suitable implement; then repeated the process, 

Bowls, buckets, canoes, twine, and rope were manufactured from 
different kinds of bark, which was also used to cover lodges, while 
the ubiquitous basket was here made of splints and of certain 
tough roots which were boiled and split, then woven together, 
usually in the “twined" technique. A good account of the tanning 
of hides was obtained, but the processes of pottery making, stone- 
work, the working of bone, horn, antler, and shell are now largely 
forgotten, Several native silversmiths still work at ther trade 
among the Delawares of the Washita: their bracelvts, brooches and 
other ornaments are made by the same processes of hammeri ng-out, 
cutting, stamping, and engraving, all with the crudest of home- 
made tools, as wete noticed among the Iroquois.' 

For many years decoration with beadwork and ribbon appliqué 
has superseded the ancient art of embroidery with colored hair 
and porcupine quills, now nearly forgotten. Skillful enough in 
beadwork, the Delaware women аге experts in ribbon appliqué, 
seen as decoration on moccasins, leggings; robes, and the like (pl. 
VI, 0). Different colored ribbons are cut into patterns, mainly 








‘Harrington, froquudé Sllverwurk, Азр, Papers American Museum uf Natural 
History, vol. 1, pt. vt, 1908: 
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angular, some curved, then sewed together in strips so deftly 
that the stitches can 
hardly be seen. These 
strips can then be sewed 
upon the garment in such 
a Way as to be removable 
at pleasure. The art 5 
of singularly wide distri- 
bution, bemg seen at itë 
best among the Miami, 
Peoria, Delaware, Shaw- 
nee, Potawatomi, Sauk 
and Fox, and Kickapoo; 
while it mav also be found 
among the Alibamu, Ko- 
asati, Seminole, Osage, 
lowa, Oto, Kansa, Qua- 
paw, Winnebago, Eastern 
Ojibwa, the Iroquois 
tribes, Penobscot, Micmac 
and other peoples. 
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was actually found in the 
way of specimens except 
two remarkable medicine- 
bags and a few burden- 
straps (fig. 45). The dif- 
ferent bands reported the 
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former use of Indian hemp 

FIG A5 — Lenfü ge Woven |і &-sttupn robes and robe-skirts men 

ven in patterns, the wide 

use of corn-husks woven or coiled into sacks, mats, and even robes, 
and the use of rushes for mats and sacks. 
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The two medicine-bags seen in figure 46 have been in use, the 


[Indians say, ever since the Lenápe lived by the Great Water, and 
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have been carried by them on all their migrations, Certainly they 
bear every mark of antiquity, and seem to he unique, Fine 


examples of purely aboriginal textile art, they are the only pieces 
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of Lenape weaving, with the exception of the burden-straps and 
à corn-husk mat, ever seen by the writer. The material seems to 
be Indian hemp, the lining deerskin. Both are decorated with 
Zigzag lines of symbolic lightning, worked out in dark brown and 
white. They contain, in smaller deerskin bags, a finely divided 
shining substance resembling mica, which was, according to Indian 
belief, táken from the scales of the great mythical Horned Serpent, 
and constitutes a very powerful “rain medicine.” They say it is 
necessary only to expose a few of the "scales" om a rock beside 
some stream to make the black thunder-clouds rise and refresh 
the thirsty corn-fields with rain. The explanation is found among 
the legends of the Len&pe, which relate the violent hatred between 
the Thunder Beings and the water monsters: Ifa Horned Serpent 
as much as shows his head above the water, clouds will arise bearing . 
the Thunder Beings to attack him. Hence the belief that even 
part of a Horned Serpent will draw the thunder-clouds, 

Beliefs and Ceremonies. —Perhaps the. most interesting phase of 
Delaware life is expressed in their religious beliefs and ceremonies, 
af which only a brief account, unfortunately, can be given here, 

At the head of their Pantheon stands Gicelamáü'kaong', usually 
translated "Great Spirit," who is also called, in the Mínsi dialect, 
Pa"tumawas, rendered " He who must be petitioned." This being 
is the great chief of all, and dwells in the twelfth, or highest, heaven 
above the earth, Me created everything, either with his own 
hands or through agents sent by him, and all the great powers of 
nature Were assigned to their duties by his word. 

He gave the four quarters of the earth and the winds that come 
from them to four powerful beings, or Manit'towuk, namely, Our 
Grandfather where daylight begins, Our Grandmother where it is 
warm, Our Grandfather where the sun goes down, and Our Grand- 
father where it is winter. To the Sun and the Moon, regarded as 
persons and addressed as Elder Brothers by the Indians, he gave 
the duty of providing light, and io our Elder Brothers the Thunders, 
man-like beings with wings, the task of watering the crops, and of 
protecting the people against the Great Harned Serpents and other 
water monsters. To the Living Solid-face, ar Mask-being, was 
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given charge of all the wild animals; while Our Mother, the Earth, 
received the task of carrying and feeding the people. 

Besides these powerful personages were many lesser ones, such 
as the Small People, the Doll Being, the Snow Boy, and the Great 
Bear, Certain localities, moreover, were the abode of supernatural 
beings, while animals and plants were thought to have spirits 
of their own: Besides these there were, of course, the countless 
spirits of the human dead. 

This, then, was the supernatural world which, to the mind of 
the Len4pe, controlled all things—on which they must depend for 
health, for success in all their undertakings, even the daily task 
of deer hunting or corn-raising. Benevolent beings must be pleased, 
and bad spirits combated and overcome, of at least placated. 

The main channel of communication between the supernatural 
world: and mam was the dream or vision, obtained, as before de- 
scribed, by fasting and consequent purification in youth. Through 
the vision the young man obtained his guardian spirit op supèr- 
natural helper, who gave him some power or blessing that was his 
main dependence through life, his aid in time of trouble, the secret 
of his success. No wonder, then, that visions and helpers form the 
basis of Lenape belief and worship. 1 heard of one man, a Minsi, 
who claimed the Sun aa his protector, Sometimes, it із said, he 
would hold his bare hands up toward the flaming face of his 
guardian, then would press them against his own cheeks. When he 
removed his hands, it was seen that his face, clean before, was now 
painted in brilliant colors! "Surely," the people cried, "this man 
is in league with the Sun!" Another old warrior used to seem 
strangely excited when the black clouds began to gather on the 
horizon and spread themselves over the land. Stripping himself 
to the breechclout he was ready to go out when the storm broke. 
He loved to expose his body to the driving gusts of wind and rain— 
the dazzling lightning flashes were his delight, the appalling roar 
was music to his cars—he was “in league with the Thunders," 
Others claimed such helpers as the “ Living Solid-face," the Spirits 
of the Dead, the Owl, the Wolf, or the Wild Duck. 

Those favored by such visions were considered the leading people 
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oftheir community. They usually composed rhythmic chants refer- 
ring to their visions, and appropriate dance songs to go with them, 
to recite at the Annua] Ceremonv, 

Belief in a soul or spirit surviving the death of the body formed 
an integral part of Lenápe philosophy. t is supposed to linger 
near for eleven days after death, and is addressed and offered food 
by the surviving relatives, sometimes in a formal “Feast of the 
Dead;" but on the twelfth day, they sav, it leaves the earth and 
finally makes its way to the twellth or highest heaven, the home of 
the Great Spirit, where it leads a happy life in a land where work 
and worry are unknown. Some persons are thought to have the 
power of Communicating with the departed. The Indians say 
that the blood in the dead bedy draws up into globular form and 
Boars about in the air as a luminous ball, but this is not the real 
spirit. 

The greatest religious event of the Delaware year, which remains 
the best expression of theold tribal life, is the Annual Ceremony, held 
in the specially constructed "temple" or "big house" before men- 
tioned (fig. 43). About this quaint old structure, when the October 
leaves are yellow, the people pitch their camps, to renew again their 
ancient rites for twelve consecutive nights, while within the building, 
the twelve grim, carved, painted faces, frowning from the wooden 
pillars, watch and see that all is well. These represent the twelve 
messengers of the Great Spirit, 

Dry grass is spread around the sides of the house, and where 
the people sit, each phratry in its appointed place, the center being 
left free except for two great fires which furnish light and heat. 
Three men and three women are appointed as caretakers, tà guard 
and sweep the building, cook and serve the feasts, and tend the 
fires. When the people have gathered, some time after dark, one 
of the chiefs makes a speech in which he addresses the Great Spirit 
and the Manit'towuk, his helpers, giving thanks for past benefits 
and praying for future ones. Then after he has set forth the rules 
of the ceremony and delivered some moral homilies, he gives the 
floor to the leader of the meeting, who, standing by the great central 
post with its weird carved faces, begins to shake a little rattle of 
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box-turtle shell (pl. rv, e) and chant,in a high monotone, the story 
of his vision. Meanwhile two drummers have taken their places 
before a peculiar drum made by rolling up a dry deer-hide and 
stuffing it with grass (pL tv, f). — As the chanter utters each word 
the drummers repeat it in the same tone, producing a very peculiar 
effect. Finally the recital is finished, and he starts his dance-song, 
which the drummers take up, beating time with flat drumsticks 
(pl. rv, €), and dances about the fires, still shaking his rattle, 
followed by as many of the people as care to join. When he has 
finished all his verses, after a short intermission, the turtle-rattle is 
passed from hand to hand until it reaches the next man blessed 
by a vision, who, in his turn, takes up the exercises, and the whole 
performance is repeated, with the exception that the songs are 
different, to conform with the new leadet's supernatural experience. 

When the turtle-rattle has made the circuit of the "big house," 
usually along toward morning, the people raise their left hands and 
repeat the cry “Hooooo" twelve times. The twelfth ory, they say, 
reaches the twelfth or highest heaven and ts heard, ns a praver, 
by the Great Spirit. A morning feast is next ii order—corn-ineal 
mash, called stfppasn, eaten with musselshells for spoons. Then the 
participants disperse until the next night. 

On the fourth day a band of hunters set out to obtain venison 
for the feasts in the “big house," returning the seventh day. Before 
leaving, they beseech the Mising’w', or Solid-face, the guardian 
of game, to give them good luck. This being is impersonated by 
а тап wearing & bear-skin costume and a wooden musk painted 
half red and half black (pl. iv, a), and carrving in his hands à 
staff and a turtle-shell rattle, Solid-face is seen about the camps 
from time to time as the ceremony progresses, frightening the chil- 
dren into good behavior, and occasionally entering the “big house,” 

Each night the same performance js repeated until the ninth, 
when the ashes in the fireplaces are carried out of the western door, 
used only for this purpose, and a new fire is lighted with fire-sticks, 
operated, like those of the Iroquois, on the pump-lrill plan. Prayer- 
sticks, to hold up when the cry of " Hooooo"" is raised, are distributed 
this night (рі. ту, d), and a pair of very old forked drum-sticks, each 
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bearing the carving of a human face (pl. 1v, b), take the place of the 
plain sticks used before. One of the old sticks bears carved breasts 
to represent a female, and the two are said to symbolize worship 
by both men and women. The sticks are somewhat similar to 
those | found among the Grand River Delawares in Ontario, now 
in the American Museum of Natural History. The pair obtained 
in Oklahoma for the University of Pennsylvania Museum were, the 
Delawares say, brought from their eastern home when the tribe 
migrated. 

The twelfth night is given up to the women to recite their visions. 
The day after, about noon, the worshippers file out, and forming а 
line facing the east, raise their hands and cry twelve times to the 
Great Spirit, the prayer word " Heeoos". This ends the ceremony; 
but before they leave, the care-takers, the drummers, the speaker— 
everyone who has been of service to the meeting—is paid with 
wampum, which is afterward redeemed with money at the rate of 
one cent per bead, and is saved to use again the next time. 

Another form of this worship, now obsolete; was noted, lasting 
only eight days, and differing in some other particulars. The 
Minsi Annual Ceremony, as related to me by the late James Wolf 
of Munceytown, Ontario, differed from the above in only a few 
minor details, one of which was the absence of a Solid-face, none 
being allowed in the Minsi “big house." ‘Their twelve mask- 
holders had a meeting-house of their own—in f. act, like those of the 
Iroquois, they formed a society of shamans whose chief function it 
was to expel disease. 

The Unámi Solid-face, on. the other hand, was the chief patron 
of the chase, and was supposed to have the power of bringing back 
lost or stolen cattle and horses, the doctoring function being called 
into play only rarely, if at all, His special ceremony, a dance with 
a feast, was held in the open air in the spring, but can not be 
described in detail here. To offset any notion that the Unámi 
Solid-face might have been borrowed from the Iroquois in comi. 
paratively modern times, | will quote a few lines written by Rey, 
David Brainerd, a missionary to the Delawares September 2I, 
(0 MMemoirs of the Rer. Darid Brainerd, Chiefy Taken from his Que lg; by fux. 
Jonathan Edwards (including his Journal), New Haven, 1822; pp. 237-238. 
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1745, relating an occurrence of the previous May. Speaking of a 
“devout and zealous Reformer, or rather restorer of what he supe 
posed was the ancient religion of the Indians," whom he met a 
hundred and thirty miles up the Susquehanna, above the English 
settlements, he said; ‘His... garb... was a coat of boar 
[bear?} skins, dressed with the hair on, .. . a pair of bear skin 
stockings; and a great wooden face painted, the one half black, the 
other half tawny; .. . the face fastened to a bear skin сар... 
The instrument he had in his hand, . . . which he used for music 
+. = Was a dry tortoise shell with some corn in it." This is an 
accurate description of the Solid-face in recent use among the 
Oklahoma Lenápe.! 

Little wooden images, in human form, some male, some female, 
are still kept by certain Delaware families who, regarding them as 
mystic protectors of their health, give them a dance and feast every 
year, together with a fresh supply of clothing. These are similar 
to the little Nahneetis figure, once the property of the Canadian 
Minsi, now in the American Museum of Natural Ногу 

One family maintained an otter cult, with an annual ceremony 
called “Feeding the Otter," in which a man, wearing an otter-skin, 
impersonated that mysterious animal, whose advice, given in a 
dream, had originated the cult many years before. Similarly a 
bear cult was kept up by another family. For the ceremony 
entailed by this belief, enacted every two years, a special lodge was 
built of brush, in which the head of i bear (later that of a hog) was 
carried about the fire in time to certain chants, and portions of the 
animal were burned as a sacrifice. 

Within the last twenty or thirty yeara two new religions have 
been introduced among the Oklahoma Delawares by the Caddo— 
the Ghost Dance and the Peyote (or Mescal) Rite, The former 
belief soon died out, but the latter still persists, and at last accounts 
was ever growing in favor. 
| i Brainerd also says, speaking of the same man: “He had a house consccrated 
to religious uses, with divers Images cut ирип the several parta ol it" —indoubtelly a 
"big bouse" euch as [ have here described. 

_ Tllustrared arm] described by Harrington, Vestiges ol Material Culture among 
the Canadian Delowares, American Amthropotogiit. x, =. val. то, по, 3: рр. 417—418. 
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Charms, Medicine, and Witclcraft.— Besides the " rain medicine " 
contained in the woven bags before described, I succeeded. in 
obtaining the charm known as "giant bear's tooth," used for wounds 
or other injuries. A little of the tooth is scraped off and given to 
the patient in water, with appropriate incantations. Many other 
charms, for good luck, gambling, hunting, love, and war were used. 

Herbs and roots, the sweat or steam bath, and the various magic 
arte of the medicine-man or shaman, all figured in the treatment of 
the sick. 

A tradition is still current among the Lenápe which attributes 
the origin of witchcraft to the Nanticoke (One"tko), who seem to 
have borne this evil reputation a long time, for Heckewelder noted 
the same tradition concerning them: a hundred years ago.! Witches, 
it was thought, could {ly through the air at night with the aid of 
the “bad medicine,” or might take the form of certain animals, 
in which guise they could go about unobserved. to wark their 
magic arts, to give their enemies bad luck, or to make them sicken 
and die. As before noticed, there was said to be an organized 
society of witches among the Mínsi. | 

Cosmolegy.— I he sübject of Lenape cosmology is very difficult 
to master at the present day, for the spread of Christianity and 
book-learning have almost put an end to native ideas, The cosmic 
myth was nowhere found in satisfactory entirety, but the bare 
Gutlines; so far as obtained from strictly Indian sources, without 
reference to published accounts, are as follows: Some tine after 
Gicélamü'kaong' had created the work] it became flooded with 
water, and it seenied to be a difficult matter to fin earth with which 
to commence a new one. The Groat Spirit (some Minsi say 
Ná'napüsh; an agent delegated by him) began to send down the 
various water animals which still survived to try to bring earth 
up from the bottom, but one by one they failed, and floated up to 
the surface dead. At last the muskrat was sent, and he succeeded 

Ат аг у the History, Manwers iud Cusioms ef tw Indian Nations who once 
Inhabited Peueryleenia and the Neighhoring States, by Rev. John Heekewrelider, p. 75. 


‘Other Mitel claim that the introduction ai Nü"napüsh into this myth is due to 
Eastern Ojilbwwn (Missisaug)] [nfluswee. 
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in bringing up a little dirt in his paws. This was placed on the back 
Of a turtle, which, with the mud upon it, immediately began to 
increase in size, until the "great island upon which we live" was 
formed, round and flat, floating upon the waters. 

The Sun, as before mentioned, was regarded as a person, or 
rather a manit'to, or spirit, and it was thought that he stopped in 
his course for a little while at midday, then went on. The Moon 
Was a person also, and the stars were variously regarded as persons 
and animale. The heaven is twelve-fold, and in ‘the twelfth or 
highest lives the Great Spirit. The four directions are respectively 
known as "Where the daylight appears" or east, “Warm place” or 
south, “Where it (the Sun) goes down” or west, and " Winter place" 
or north. As before noted, each direction is in charge of a powerful 
manit'to, or spirit, each one causing the wind from his own par- 
ticular quarter, When the alternate cold blasts and warm winds 
are felt in winter, the Manit'towuk of the North and the South are 
playing the game of bowl and dice, first one winning, then the 
other. The tornado is a gigantic and powerful spirit walking on 
his hands, lus long hair trailing the ground and wiping out forests 
and villages. Man-like beings with wings produce the thunder and 
bring the storms; the lightning-Hashes are their arrows. 

Measures of Time and Space:—Time was divided into years, 
each having four seasons and approximately twelve moons, appro- 
priately named. One of the spring moons was known as “Frog 
Moon," while another, about July, was “Real Summer Moon,” 
and still another, about January, “ Dreaded Moon." 

The divisions of the day were: morning, ncar-noon, noon (where 
the sun stands still), past noon, evening (going-down-quick time), 
sunset, dark, and midnight. The time of day was defined more 
exactly by pointing with the finger to the position of the sun at the 
time referred to—'*sun about so hich.” 

Two linear measures have so far been found, the "step," about 
two feet, and the "long as the back,” somewhat less than a yard, 
the first used for measuring ground, the latter for wampum: One 
hundred beads of wampum are supposed to equal the “Jong as 
the back.” 
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Keconds — Little was found in Oklahoma regarding the recording 
or communication of ideas by artificial means, but the Canadian 
Lenápe reported: the use of pictures: painted or scratched on fat 
pieces of wood, pecled trees, or other suitable surfaces, which could 
be read by any Indian, For preserving rituals and sometimes 
other records, wampum was often strung into strings and belts in 
different combinations of the white and purple beads which could 
be easily read, but only by the initiated. 

However, the sacred myths, historical traditions, and the vast 
aggregation af songs, tales, and anecdotes, forming what might be 
called the unwritten literature of the people, were handed down for 
the most part by word of mouth. It is noticeable that the wonder 
stories of the dealings of mankind with the mysterious spirits and 
animals were never told except in winter, when everything [8 
frozen up and no little insect or reptile could hear and report what 
wassdid. "Culture hero" mytksof undoubted Lenápe origin have 
not been encountered as yet, 

Art:—The esthetic instinct-of the Lenipe is today festricted іп 
its expression to patterns worked in beads, ribbons (pl. v, v, and 
on silver; but in former years the field of art was. of course, much 
wiler. Very tasteful patterns and combinations of colors are 
evolved, curved designs, in the main conventionalized plant forms, 
predominating in the beadwark, and geometrical combinations of tri- 
angles, squares, and elongated hexagons in the ribbon work (pl. v1, 8), 
The decorations on silver articles consist mainly of straight lines, 
curved lines, dots, and circlis, arranged in various combinations, 
mainly geometric, but animal forms and highly conventional floral 
patterns are sometimes seen. ‘True symboliam is seen only in the 
shape arc decoration of certain ceremonial objects, asin the case of the 
lightning symbols used in decorating the bags for the сре 
hg. 46). 

Mustc.— While resembling that of other Eastern tribes, the 
music of the Lenápe seems tà possess certain peculiarities of its 
own, which a competent musician might work out. It 18 almost 
entirely vocal, the only true musical instrument on which tunes can 
be played being the native flageolet of cedar. "The dry hide drum 
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(pl. 1v, f), the water drum, and the hoop drum were also used, 
togetner with rattles of turtle-shiell (pl. tv, e), horn, and gourd. 

Concluston.—1t will be seen from the foregoing sketch of Lenápe 
culture, that while resembling other Eastern and Central Algonquian 
tribes in many points, and the Iroquois in a few, these people show 
considerable individuality, especially in matters ceremonial and 
religious. Even the Shawnee, with whom they have been long 
associated, possess a distinctly different system. The influence of 
other tribes in these matters is not very apparent except in the 
Minsi division, where considerable Iroquois influence may be seen. 
But even here the foreign influence does not seem to have reached 
the Annual Ceremony. "To what extent Lenápe religion, as here 
described, has been modified by European contact would be difi- 
cult to determine. 

It must be understood, in conclusion, that the Delawares now 
live in frame and log houses fully as well appointed, as a rule, as 
those of the surrounding whites, and engage in the modern form of 
farming and in other occupations like their neighbors; that the daily 
use of Indian costume has long since been abandoned; that many of 
the ceremonies are no longer performed; that the native political 
and social organization is rapidly hreaking down; that even the 
language is falling into disuse among the younger generation. In 
short, the greater part of the people are ignorant of the things of the 
past, and one must search diligently to find anyone able to give 
detailed information. 

UNIVERSITY Ór PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
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LINGUISTIC STOCKS OF SOUTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
WITH DISTRIBUTION-MAP 


Bv ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


[ N 1906? the writer published a tentative list of the linguistic 
stocks of the South American Indians and announced the 
preparation òf a colored distribution-map to accompany the 

same. Since that time his own investigations have led to some 
modifications, as have also the recent extensive studies of such 
philologists and ethnologists as River, Beuchat, Koch-Griinberg, 
and M. Schmidt, both by reason of the accumulation of new and the 
revision of old material. Preliminary to the final revision of ‘the 
distribution-map in colors, it шау serve some go] purpose to 
publish this list of stocks with the outline-map accompanying it. 
It will be noticed that not all tlie conclusions aimed at by Drs 

Rivet and Beuchat are accepted, a number of them requiring more 

proof than is vet forthcoming. This is particularly true of some 

of the larger relationships suggested by these excellent authorities. 

The list of stocks ig: as follows, references being given to compre« 

hensive discussions or recent articles where possible: 

1. Alikulufan, See A. F. Chambertain i ner. 

XIH, 859—092. 

2. Allentiacan. Sce Chamberlain, Ibid 

3. Andaquian. Se P. Riverin l'Any 
. 1913], tv, 126, 145-148; 

4. Apolistan. See Chamberlain in. Journ. de la Soc. d. Amir. de Pariz, 

TOIO, n.$,, VAT, I 79. 
5: Araucanian, Sev В. Mitre, Садо Razomado de là Sección Lenguas 
Americanas, t (Buenoa Aires 1909), рр. 301-338; R. Lenz, 
Estudios — Arancanas (Santiago de Chile. 1895-1897); Н. В. 
Schuller, E Vorebuliria Arancano de 1042-1543, ete, (Santiago, 
1907). 
fi. ел ме Dr Т. Koch-Grinberg in 


C. .R. Congr. Internat d. Amir, Жү 


Anthr 1911, n. &, 


« 1912, п, в. XI V, 499-500. 
e Linguisique, 1908-1910 [Paris, 


Mi. 4, Antkr. Ges. in 


Srs., Québec. 906 [97], t 1. Pp. 287—204. 
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Wien, 19t1, XLI, 33-153, 203—256; Chamberlain in Journ, de la 
Sor, d. Amér. de Paris, I913, n. s, x. 
7- Ardan. Chamberlain in. Journ. de la Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1910, 
— 413, VII, p. 180; Rivet, in l' Année Linguistique, 1908-1910 [1912], 
IN, 134. Dr Rivet has come into possession of, and intends soon 
to publish, an extended catechism in the- Arda language. The 
other material known consists solely of the Pater Noster and Ate 
Maria, 

8. Atacamefian (Atacaman). See Chainberlain in Amer, Anthy., TOIR 
n. 8., XIII, 465-467. 

9. Áymaran. See E, W. Middendorf, Die Aimard-Spracke (Leipzig, 
1891): ]. J. v. Tschudi, Culturhistorische und sprachliche Beitráge 
zur Kenntnis des alten. Peri, in. Denkschr. d... K. Akad. d. Wiss., 
Wien, 1891, xxxix, 1-220; D. G. Brinton, Studies im Sonik 
American Nalice Languages (Phila., 1892); С. А. Dorsey, A 
Bibliography af the Anthropology of Peru (Chicago, 1898): Mitre, 
Culdlogo, 11 (Buenos Aires, 1010), 236-362. 

10, Barbacoan. See Beuchat and Rivet in Afinités dey Langues du Sud 
de la Colombie et du Nord de l' Equateur (Louvain, 1910.. Extr. du 
Musénn). “Thèse authors recognize a "Barbacoa group" (Снаі- 
quer, Cayapá, Colorado), which, together with their “ Paniquita 
£roup" and "Coconuco group," they seek to attach to the 
Chibchan stock. Bue some further proof of this is needed, 

11. Бейоуап. See Brinton, Studies in Sonth American Native Languages 
(Phila., 18952), nnd in. Proc. Amer, Philos; Soc., 18592, XXX, tOd-— 
108, 271-278; Koch-Grünberg in — Zischr. f. Etknolopre, 10, 
XXXVI, 166-205, Anthropes, 1912, VIL 420-962, and Zwei 
Jahre unter den Indianern Nordwesthrasiliens (Berlin, 1902-1010): 
Heuchat and Rivet, La famille betova өн tucama (Paris, tort. 
Extr: Mim. de la Soe: de Ling. de Paris, xvi). Beuchat and 
Rivet, believing that the Betoya language proper, from. which 
the stock has hitherto been named, has Chibchan affinities, 
propose to term the Betoyan stock Tucano,” after a prominent 
language of its eastern division. But it is perhaps best to con- 
tinue the okler name. 

12. Bororoan. See Chamberlain in mer. Anthr., 1912, n. &, XIV, sor- 
SAh 

5. har See Chamberlain, ibid., 503-307. 

14. CaBarian. See Chamberluin in. Journ. de la Soz. d. Amir. de Pàáris, 
1910, n. &, УП. ТАЕ Rivet in lAnnée. Linguistique, 1908-1910 
[1912]. rv, 133 





m 
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15. Canichanan, See Chamberlain in Josrm. de la Soc. d. Amér, de Paris, 
1910, n; &., VIL, 181. 

16. Carayan, See H. Coudreau, Voyage an Tocantins- Aragua ya (Paris, 
1897); P. Ehrenreich in Zeitschrift f. Ethnologie, 1894. XX VI, 20-17, 
49-bo; Krause, In den Wildmissem Brasiliens (Leipzig, 1911); 
Chamberlain in Sefenee, 1913, n. &,, XXXVH, 344 

17. Cariban. Seel. Adam, Mot f. servir à "Habi. Тика gramm. comp. 
des dialectes de la famille Caribe (Paris, 1893); de Gorje in Int. 
Arch. f. Elhnogr,, 1906, xvit, Suppl. Bá;, I-177, and ibid.. 1908, 
XIX, 1-34: Koeh-Grünberg in Zeitschrift f. ElhnoL, 1906, xxxvii, 
166-205, and Axthrepes, 1908, unt, 83-104, also. Zuwei Jahre unter 
den Indiamern; J. N. Rat in J, Коу. Antkr. Inst. (Lond.), 1857-98, 
XX VH, 2903-315; K. v. den Steinen, Die Bakairi-Sprache (Leipzig. 
1863). Dr Koch-Grürnberg gives, in his article |n Anthropos 
(pp. 90-95), a useful list of grammars and dictionaries in various 
dialects of the Cariban stock, See also Mitre, Catálogo, n (1910), 
250-296, 209-114, amd Rivet in l'Année Linguistique, 1908-1910 
[1012], 1v, 138-140, 

18. Caririam, See L, Adam, Mal. f. servír à l'elahi: d'une pramm. comp. 
des dialecles de la famille Kariri (Paris, 1697): Mitre, Самого, 
it (1910), 297-299; Chamberlain in. Science. 19013, XXXVIH, 344. 

I9. Cayubaban. See Chamberlain in Jourm. de là Sóc. d. Amr, de 
Paris, 1910, m; &, vIT, 182. 

30. Changoan. Sec Chamberlain, ibid., 183. 

21. Сһарасшап. See Chamberlain in Amer. Anthr,, 1917, m sa Xite 
632-635: С: de Créqui-Montfort and P. Rivet in Journ, de la 
Soc, d. Amér. de. Paris, 1913, n. &, x, 119-171. G. de Créqui- 
Montfort and P. Rivet, and A. F. Chamberlain have recognized 
the kinship of Ité, Chapacura, Quitemoca, and Pawuinwa (the 
last on the basis of Назетпап а vocabniary In Amer, Anihr., 
1912), Chamberlain suggesting, provisionally, Pawumwan as à 
nine for the whole family... This abolishes the Iienean n» a sepa- 
rate stock. Another dialect of this stock, aa these authors show, 
is the Napeka, which, like Quitemoca, is very close to Chapacura, 
дэ i» also Dawumwa. [té is more remotely related. De Créqui- 
Montfort and Rivet (p. t46) think that to the Chapacuran family 
belong, in all probability also, the languages of the “Sansimon- 
unos" (Mission of Simon) Indians, known as Chapacuraca, Mure, 
Косогопа, Orocotóna, Бобагайп, Ocoréno, as well as the Heriso- 
bocono or Hericebocdno, More proof of this, however, is needed, 
perhaps. 
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22. Charruan. See Chamberlain in Amer, Amira 1911, 0. 4, SI, 469- 
471; Schuller, Sobre ef Orijen de los Charruds (Santiage, 1906), 

23. Chavantean. See H. v. [hering, The Anthropology of the State of 
S. Paulo, Brazil (3d ed., S. Paulo, 1906); Chamberlain in Journ. 
de la. Soc. 4. A mér. de. Paris, 1910, n. 5., vit, 185; Chamberlain in 
Science, 1913, XXXVII, 344, 

24. Chibchan, See Е. de la Grasserie in Journ. de ta Soc odi Amër: de 
Paris, 1904, n. &, 1; Pittier de F&brega їп Mem. Amer. Anthr. 
Asio, 1907, 1, 301-355; К. Sapper in Jrreh, f. Authr., 1063, хм. 
F., 1, 1-38; W. Lehmann in. Zeitschrift f... Efhnologie, 1910, xt.it, 
687-749: C. Thomas and J. R. Swanton, Ind. Lang. of. Mex. and 
C. Amer. (Washington, 1911); Beuchat and Rivet, Affnilés des 
Langues du Sud de la Colombie, etc. (Louvain, 1910). 

25. Chiquitan. See L: Adam, Arie y Vocabulario de la lengua Chiquita 
(Paris; 1880); J. Cardüs, Las Misiones Franciscanas entre los 
Infieles de Boltvia (Barcelona, 1886): Mitre, Caidlogo, r1 (1910), 
279-280. 

26. Chocoan, See Brinton in Proc. Aser. Philos. Soc., 1896, XXXV, 202- 
204, and ibid., 1897, xxv1; A. L. Pinart, Vocabulario Castelluma- 
Checde (Paris, 1597); Rivet in [Année Linguistique, 1908-1910 
[1912], 1v, 123-126. 

27. Cholonan. See Brinton, Studíes in S. Amer- Nat. Lang. (Phila. 
1892), пр. 30-36; Chamberlain in Jonrm. de la Soc. d. Amër: de 
Paris, 1910, n. s., vit, 185. 

25. Chonoan. See Chamberlain in Ате. Ант. тїї; п. в. ХІІ, 467- 
468. 

20. Coconucan. See Beuchat and Rivet, finite: des Langues du Sud 
dela Colombie, etc. (Louvain, тото). 

30. Corabecan. 5ее Chamberlain in Journ. de la Soc, d. Amér, de Paris, 
1910, n. $,, VII, 186, 

41. Cunan. See F. P. de Llisa, Peguesgo Calecismo Cristiano [ed. Pinart 
and Carranza) (Paris, 1890); Pinart, Vocabulario  Castellamo- 
Cura (Paris, 1890): Pinart, Noles sur les iribus indiennes de 
famille gnarana-guaymie de fisthme de. Panamá, etc. (Chartres, 
1900); J, D. Prince in Amer. Anthr., 1912, N. $., XIV, 109-126. 

42. Curucanecan, See Chamberlain in Journ. de ja Soc, d. Amér. de 
Paris, 1910, n; $., VU, 157. 

33. Enimagan. See Brinton, The Linguistic Cartography of ihe Chaco 
Regiom (Phila., 1898); P. A. Huonder in. Globus, 1002, LxXvill, 
387-391; L. Kersten in Ini. Arch. f. Ethnogr., 1904, xv, 1-75; 
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Koch-Grünberg in Min. d, Anihr. Ger. in Wien, 1902, XXII, 
130-148. The Enimagan corresponds, more or less, to the Maskoi 
of Koch-Griinberg, the Machicui (or Muscuvi) af Ehrenreich, 

34. Esmeraldan, See E. Seler, Die Sprache der [ndianer von Esmer- 
aldas, in Gesammelte Abk.z. amer, Sprack- u. Alleriumsk., 1 ( Berlin, 
1902), 49-64; Визе mnl Ame Linguisligue, 1508-1910 [torz], 
1v, 151. 

35. Goyntacan. See K. von den Steinen, Durch Central Brasilien 
(Leipzig, 1386); G, v, Koenigswald lit Globiis, 1908, XCiv, 27-32, 
45-49; Ehrenreich in. Arch. f. Antàr., 1905, Х.Е. Ш, 39—75. 

36. Guahiban. See M. Fernandez y M, Bartolo m&, Eusayo de gramática 
hispana.gaühiva (Bogota, 1895); B. Tavero-Acosta, Em el Sur 
(Ciudad-Bolivar, 1907); A. Ernst in. Ztsehr. f... Ethnologie, 1891, 
ХХХ, 1—15: Rivet in l'nnie Linguistique, 1908-1910 [1912], 
iv, 125-131. The affinity between the Churoya and Guahiba 
languages, suggested by Ernst in 159r, seems confirmed by Rivet, 
and in consequence thi former disappears as an Independent family, 
to become a dialect of the -Guahiban atock, According to Rivet 
(p. 130), the Guahibzn occupies all the territory between the 
Orinoco, the Meta, and the Vichada, | 

57. Guaraunan. See Adam in C.-R, Congr. Iul. d. Amir, Stockholm, 
1804, X: E. F. Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana (London, 
1883); Tavera-Acosta, Ен el Sur (Ciudad- Bolivar, 1907). 

38. Guatosn. See J. Koslowsky ín. Rer. d. Mus; de la. Plata. 1805, ҮН, 
221-250; E. Monnver in Journ. de la Soc. d. Amir. de Parit, 1905, 
Mets Uy 055-135; Schmidtin Verh: d Berl. Gres. f. Awlhr., t902, 
71-89, Zeitschrift f. Elhnologie, 1912; xL1V, 130-174, and Indianer- 
Studien im Zentraibrasitien (Berlin, 1905); Chamberlain in Science, 
1913, XXX VIT, $44. А 

39. Guaycuruan. See Brinton, Ling. Cartage, of Charo Region (Phila. 
1898): Huonder In Globus, 1902, LXXXI, 387-391; Kersten in Int. 
Arch. J. Ethnage, 1904, xvi, 175; Koch-Grünberg in Globus, 
1902, LXXX, 17, 3940, 6978, 105-112 (also Afüt. d, Anthe. Ges. 
in Ween, 1903); Schuller, Sobre el Ortjen de los. Charruis (Santiago, 
1906). 

до, Попатап. See Chamberlain in Joura.de la Soc. d. Amity. de Paris, 
1010, п. $,, vit, £85. | 

qt. Itucalean. Sce Chamberlain, ibid. 189; Beuchat and Rivet (Zischr, 
Г. Ето! 1909, 621) suggest that the Itucale may lie Panoan. 

42. Jivaran. See Beuchat and Rivet in Anlhrópos, нун), ТУ, Воб-В22; 
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43. 


48. 


49. 


51. 


1910, 'V, 1053-1004, 11609-1124. These authors show that the 
"Jivaro" of Brinton (Studies $n S. Amer. Nal Lamg. 1892) is 
really Jthero or Xéberu, and belongs to what they term the 
"Cahunpana" = Mainan (q. +.) family or stock, 

Jurian. See Chamberlain in Journ. de la Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 
1910, п. &, VII, 190, 


- Lecan. See Brinton, Studies. in S. Amer. Nat. Lang. (Phila., 1242), 


36-38; S. A. Lafone-Quevedo, La lengus Leeg (Buenos Aires, 
1905); Chamberlain in Journ. de la Soc. d. Amir. de Part, 1910, 
mS. VIN 190. 


- Lorenzan. See Chamberlain, Ibid., 191. | 
. Lulean. See Brinton, Ling. Cartogr. of. Chaco Region (Phila., 1898); 


Huonder in. Glebus, 1902, t£xX1, 387-391; Kersten in Tat. Arch. 
f, Elhnogr., 1904, XVII, 1-75: Lafone-Quevedo in. Bof. fnt. Geogr. 
Argent, 1895, xvi, 42-54, and ibid., 1504. Х\, 185-246. 


. Mainan. See Brinton, Studies im 5. Amer. Nat. Lang. (Phila. 


1892), under "Jivaro": Beuchat and Rivet jn Zrnbschrift f. 
Elhnol, 1909, XLt, 616-634. The Mainàn of the present writer 
corresponds, more or less, with the “ Cahuapana," by which name 
Beuchat and Rivet seek to baptize this stock, after a prominent 
member thereof. Included in Mainan is probably the Laman, 
formerly listed as à separate stock. 

Makuan, See Koch-Griinberg in Anthropos, 1906, 1, 877—506, and 
Zwei Jahre unter den Indianern (Berlin, roo9-1910). 

Matacan, See Brinton, Ling. Cariogr. Chaco Region (Phila,, 1898); 
Huonder in Globus, 1902, LXXx1, 387-391: Kersten in Ini. Arch, 
f. ЕЩнорг. 1904, ХУШ; 1-75; Lafane-Quevedo im Ной Inst, 
Geogr: Argenta 1896, 1807+ Schuller, Sobre el Orijen de las Charruds 
(Santiago, 1906): T. Remediin Sol, Inai, Geogr. Argent., 1896, and 
An. de la Soc. Cieutif. Arpent., 1904. 


- Miranhan. See A, Mochi in Arch. №, lAníref,, 1902, XXXII, 437-541; 


1903, xxxn, 97-130; Koch-Griinberg in Жейізейтір |, Einoh, 
I906, xxxvi, 166-205, and Zuvi Jahre unter den Indianern 
(Berlin, 1509-1910); Rivet in Journ. de la Sóc. d. Adr, de Paris, 
1911, n. &, VIII, I17-152. Rivet (p. 33) believes that the Miranha 
i "a very much modified and differentiated Tupi-Guarani 
dialect." Here, again, mote evidence is needed. 

Mocoan, See Chamberlain in Journ, de lo Soc. d. Ат. de. Paris, 
10910, n. £&, Vil, 101; Rivet in Аян Linguistique, 1908-1510 
(10121, 1%, 126-128. 
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52. Mosatenan. See N. Armentia, [os Indios Moselenes y ғи Lengua 
(Buenos Aires, 1903); Chamberlain in Journ. da la Soc: d. Amër. 
de Paris, 1910, n. $.. VII, 192. 

53. Moviman, See Chamberlain, ibid., 192. 

54- Muran. See Chamberlain, ibid, r93. The Mura here listed is not 
ta be confused with the Bolivian Mure, which Rivet believes 
related to Chapacuran. 

55- Осогопап. See Chamberlain, ibid., 193; Rivet, thid., tgt3, n. $, X, 
122-123. Rivet is of opinion that the Ocoróna language (identi- 
enl, probably, with Rogerona, Recotona, Orocotona, Rotordio) 
тау belong in the Chapacuran family, 

§6. Onan, See Chamberlain in Amer. Anthr., 1911, Пп. 8; XIIT, 92-95. 

57. Ütomacan, See Tavera-Acosta, En el Sur (Ciudad-Bolivar, 1907); 
Chamberlain in Jours. de la Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1910, n. &, 
УИ, I04. 

58. Otuquian. See Cliamberlain, ibid.; G. de Créqui-Montlort and P. 
River, ibid., 1912, 1. , 1X, 317-337. These two authors, adducing 
further evidence from manuscript data of d'Orbigny, show the 
Covareca and. Curiminaca to belong to the Otuquian stock, thus 
removing the Covarecan and Curuminacan from the list of inde- 
pendent linguistic famities, and think that the Curaveca and the 
Curucaneca possibly belong aleo to the Otuquian. 

59. Paniquitan, See H. Pittier de FAbrega in Afem. Amer. Anthr. Assoc., 
1907, 1, 301-356; Beuchat and Rivet, Afinités des Langues du 
Sud de la. Colombie, eic. (Louvain, 1010), Beuchat and Rivet 
consider Paniquita to belong to the Chibchan stock. 

бо. Panoan. See M. Navarro, Vacabularia Castellano- Quichta- Panno, 
etc. (Lima, 1903); von den Steinen, Diccionario Sipibe (Berlin, 
19001); F. Hestermann in Jit Amerik- Kongr., 17^ Tag., Wien, 
1988 [t910], 645-650; Rivet in. Journ. de la Soc. d. Amir. de Paris, 
1910, n. *., ҮШ, 221-242: Mitre, Catdlogo, 11 (1910), 316-317. 

61. Peban. See Chamberlain in- Journ. de lu Soc, d. Amër. de Paris 
1910, п. *., VII, 195; Rivet, ibid., Tot1, viti, 173-206. According 
to Rivet, the languages of the Peban group are " much mixed and 
corrupted dialects of the Cariban stock"; this, however, awaits 
more proof, Rivet is right, however, in removing Yaguan from 
the list of independent stocks and making it « dialect of Peban. 
To the Peban group he also assigns Yameo, 

62. Piaroan. See Ernst in Amer. Anthr, 1895, ҮТП, 593-401; Tavera- 
Acosta, En el Sur (Ciudad-Bolivar, 1907); Chamberlain in Journ. 
de la Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1910, n. &, Vil, 195. 
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63. Puelchean. Brinton, Studies in S. Amer. Nah Lamp. (Phila. 1802); 
Chamberlain in Amer, Anthr., 1911, m. $., XII, 458—460. 

64. Puinavian, Sec Ernst in Amer, Anthr,, 1895, ҮШІ, 293-401; 
Tavera-Acosta, En ef Sur (Ciudad-Bolivar, 1907): Chamberlain 
in Journ. dela Soc. d. Amér. de París, 1910, n. =. Vtt, 1906. 

65. Puquinan. See Brinton in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc, 1890, XX VIII, 
242-248; R. de la Grasserie, Langue Puguina (Leipzig, 1894); 
J: T. Polo in Bol. dela Soc. Geogr. de Lima, 1901, X, 456; Chamber- 
lain in Amer, Anidr., 1910, п. $, ХИ, 417-419, and Journ. de la 
Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1010, Пп. 8,, ҰП, 196. 

66. Quechuan. See Brinton, Slad. in S. Amer. Nal Lanp. (Phila. 
1892), §2-58; Dorsey, A Bibliography of the Anthropology of Peru 
(Chicago, 1898): Middendori, Das Ruma Simi, oder die Keshua- 
Sprache (Leipzig, 1890); v. Tschudi, Orgamiimus der Kiethia- 
Sprache (Leipzig, 1884). 

67, Salivan, See Tavera-Acosta, Em el Sur (Ciudad-Bolivar, 1907); 
Chamberlain in Journ. de [a Soc. d. Amér, de París, 1910, n. &., 
vit, 197; R. R. Schuller in Anthrepos, 1912, ҮП, 761-764. The: 
manuscripts recently discovered at Madrid by Dr Schuller, and 
$oon to bc published, include an Arie, a Doctrina. Cristiana, and a 
Diccionario. | 

68. Samucan,. See Boggiani, [ Ciamacoco (Roma, 1894); Brinton, 
Ling. Certogr. Chaco Region (Phila., 1808); Huonder in Globus, 
1902, LXXXI, 387-391: Kersten in Int. Arch. f. Ethmogr, 1904, 
ху, 1-75. 

655. Sanavirongn. See Chamberlain in Journ. de la Sec. d. Amér, de 
Paris, 1910, n. &., VII, 198. 

70. Tacanan, Sce Armentia, Tacasa, etc. (La Plata, 1902); Brinton, 
Studies in 58. Amer. Nat, Lang. (Phila., 1892), 7-21; A. Groeteken 
in Anthropos, 1907, 11, 730—734. 

71. Tapuyan. Sec Ehrenreich in. Zischr. f. Efhnol., 1895, xxvit, 149 Я.: 
H. Gensch, ibid., 1908, X, 744-759. also Die Ersiechung eines. In- 
dianer-Kindes (Wien, 1908); v. Koenigswald in Globus, 1908, xci, 
37-43; R. R Schuller in Inf. Arch. f. Ethnagr., 1912, ХХІ, 78-06. 

72. Ticunan. See Chamberlain in Journ. de la Soc. d. Amée. de Paris, 
І910, n. ®., УИ, 108; Rivet, ibid., 1912, n. 8&,, 1X, 83-110. Rivet 
(p. 87) considers Ticuna "a very corrupt dialect of Arawak." 

73. Timotean, See Brinton, Studies in S. Amer, Nat. Lang. (Phila, 
1892); Tavera-Acosta, Em el Sur (Ciudad-Bolivar, 1907); Cham- 
berlain in Journ: de ia Soc. d. Amër. de Paris, 1910, n. s., vir, 198. 
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74. Trumaian. See K. v. den Steinen; Unter den Nalureálker Zenirale 
Brasiltens (Berlin, 1894), 340-542; Chamberlain in Journ. dela 
Soc. d. Amër. de Paris, 1010, п, 9. vit, 199, 

75. Tsonekan (Tehuelchean). See (Chamberlain in Asser. Ане. тп, 
n. &, XfIf, 460-464. | 

76. Tupian. See Adam, Mak p. servir à l'établ. d'une gramm. comp. des 
dialecles de la fumille Tupi (Paris, 1896); Brinton, Ling. Cartogr, 
Chace Region (Phila, 1898); D. del Campana in Arch, фр, TARI., 
1907, XXXI, 17-144, 283-289: H. D. Garraux, Bibliographie 
Brésilienne (Paris, 1898); H. v, Ihering, The Anthropology of the 
State of S. Paulo, Brasil (ad ei, S. Рашо, 1906); F, Pierini in 
Anlhropos, 1908, rrt, 87-880; C. Tatevin, ibid., 903-915; A. do 
Valle Cabral, Bibliographia da Hngna tupi on guarani (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1880): Rivet in. Journ. de la Soc. d. Amer. de Paris; 1910, 
П. 8:, ҮШІ, 140-178. 

77. Uitetan. See Koch-Grünberg in. Ztschr. f. Eihnol. 1906, xxxviii, 
156-205; Journ. de la Soc. d. Amér, de Paris, 1906, п. з., ит, 157- 
189; and Zuei Jahre piter den Indianern: ( Berlin, 1909-1910). 

774. Uran. -See J. T. Polo in Bol de la. Soe. Geogr. de Lima, root, x, 
445-482; Chamberlain in Amer. Anti, 1910, В. 3., ХП, 417-424. 

78. Yahganan, Sec Chamberlain, Íhil,, 1911, n, s. ХИТ, 95—58, 

79: Yaruran, See Tavera-Acosta, En el Sur (Ciudad-Bolivar, 1907); 
1. К. Огашая ѓа Ан. бо а Unie, Central de Venez. (Caracas), 
FOU. Xe 44-7155; Chamberlainin Journ, dé la Soc. d. Amir. di 
Parts, toto, n. &, vir, sot. 

So. Ypurinan (Hypurinan), See Ehrenreich in. Zischr. f. EthnaL, 1897, 
XXIX, 59-71; J. B, Steere in. Rep. U. 5. Nan Мия, 1001 (|19031, 
359-393; Chamberlain in Journ. de la Swe. d, Amé. de Paris, 
I9IO, n, &,. VIT, 153, | 

51. Yuncan. See Middendori, Das Mwehik oder die Chimu-Sprache 
(Leipzig, 1892); v, Tschudi, Organismus der Kechua-Sprache (Leip- 
zig, 1884); Dorsey, Bibl of the Anthr. df Peru (Chicago, 1898). 

82. Yurucareun, Sec Adam, Priniipes el dicffennaire de la langune 
Furucoré ou Yurujuré (Páris, 1892); Н. y, Holter їп Жейт. f. 
Ethnol., 1877, 1x, 10$-113; Chamberlain in Journ. de la Soe. di 
Amér, de. Páris, tG10, n. &, Vil, 201. 

83. Zaparan. See Heuchat and Rivet in Journ. de la Soc d, Aver. de 
Paris, 1908, n, &, v, 236-249, 
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LIST OF STOCKS SHOWN ON THE MAP 


г. Alikulufan 29. Coconucan 57, Ütomacan 
1. Allentiacan 30 Corabecan 58. Otuquian 
3. Andaquian 3t, Cunan 55. Paniquitan 
4. Apolistan 32. Curucanecan бо. Panoan 
-&. Araucanian a3. Enimagan 61, Peban 

6. Arawukan 34 Esmeraldan 63. Piarodürn 

7. Andan 35. Goyatacan 63: Puelchean 
R. Atacamerian 46. Guahiban 64. Puinavian 
9. Aymaran 37. Guaraunan 65. Puquinan 
to. Barbacoan 38. Guatoan 66. Quechuan 
11. Betoyan 30. Guaycuruan 67. Salivan 
12. Bororoan 40. Itonaman 68. Samircan 
13. Calchaquian 41. [turalean 50, Sanavironan 
t4. Caüarian 42. Jivaran 70. Тасапап 
г5. Сапісћапап 43. Jurian 71. Тарпуап 
t6. Caravan 44. Lecan 72. Ticunan 
17. Cariban 45. Lorenzan 73. Timotean 
18. Caririan 46, Lulean 74 Trumaian 
9. Cayuhaban 47. Mainan 75. Tsonekan 
20.. Chüngoan 48. Makuan 7^5. ''upian 
21. Chapacuran 40. Matacan 77. ищи 
22. Charruan 55» Miranhan т7а. Шғап 

23, Chavantean 51. Mocoan 7% Yahganan 
24. Chibehan 52. Mosatenan 79. Ұатиғап 
25. Chiquitan 53. Moviman За. Уриттав 
26. Chocoan 54. Muran 81. Yuncan 
27, Cholonan 55. Осотопап 82. Yurucarean 
28. Chonoan 56, (шап. A3. Zaparan 


The accompanying map is modeled after the Powell map of 
North American stocks and aims to give a similar general conspeerus 
of the distribution of families of speech. By reason of the large 
number of small stocks within the area now or formerly oceupied 
by others, the real extent of such stocks as the Chibchan, Betoyan, 
Cariban, Arawakan, Tupian, Tapuyan, Aymaran, Quechuan, 
Panoan, etc., does not exactly appear as at the point of greatest 
expansion. In the Ecuador region, the Esmeraldan, Barbacoan, 
Quechuan, Cafiarian, etc., do not exhaust the possibilities—several 
other stocks (perhaps, e. g., the Caran) may have existed in the 
region between the equator and S, Jat. 5°, There is the likelihood 
of one or more other stocks having existed south of the Straits of 
Magellan; and the region of northwestern Brazil may yet furnish 
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Fis. 47.—Map of South American linguistic stocks, by Alexander F. Chamberlain, 


another or two. On the other hand, the crowded territory of the 
Colombia-Venezuela border and parts of Peru-Bolivia may see 
reductions by affiliation of some of the small stocks with one an- 
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other or with some of the larger stocks represented in this region or 
elsewhere. As the map shows only the mainland, and not the 
West Indian islands or the regions of Central America, the exten- 
sions in the form of the Arawakan and Cariban stocks, and in the 
latter of the Chibchan, are not indicated. 
Сулак UNIVERSITY 
WORCESTER, MassaAcHUSETTS 


ANCESTOR HUNTING: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


RE we proud of our remote ancestors? Would they be willing 

L to acknowledge us as lineal descendants? De this às it 

may, we pay them, perhaps unwittingly, the high compliment 
oi à perennial quest for their portraits, a quest which quite recently 
has taken us back, especially in England, much farther than that 
estimable institution, the College of Heraldry, had ever dreamed of 
going. 
—. In many of its aspects the latest discovery is perhaps the most 
remarkable of all. When attending the International Congress of 
Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology in Geneva last September 
I was given to understand that the next great event in the pre- 
historic field would be reported from the south of England. As the 
matter was being kept a profound secret there was nothing to do 
but to wait for details until official announcement should be made. 
‘This came at a meeting of the Geological Society in London on 
December 18. 

Briefly the facts are these. Several years ago in passing up the 
Ouse valley from his home in Lewes (Sussex) into the Weald, Mr 
Charles Dawson, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries and of the 
Geological Society, noted that the roadway had been mended 
recently with flints of a kind that he had not seen before in that 
region, These were traced to their source, which proved ta be a 
pit near Piltdown Common, Fletching (Sussex), Nothing was found 
that day, but on a subsequent visit to the pit, one of the men 
handed to Mr Dawson a part of an “ unusually thick human 
parietal bone.” A portion of the frontal bone of the same skull 
including part of the left brow ridge was picked up by Mr Dawson 
himself in 19rt from one of the refuse heaps. He took this piece 
to Dr A. Smith Woodward of the Natural History Museum, Lon- 
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don, who thereafter took part in the search. Other fragments of 
the skull were recovered from the refuse heaps; the right half of a 
lower jaw with first and second molars in situ was dug out of the 
undisturbed gravel by Mr Dawson. At precisely the same level, 
some four feet below the surface, and within a yard of the point 
where the jaw was found, Dr Woodward dug up a piece of the oc- 
cipital bone of the cranium. By reason of their proximity as well 
as in point of size, the cranium and lower jaw may be "' referred to 
the same individual without any hesitation,” The bones are miner- 
alized and stained to a ruddy-brown color, as are the sands and 
flints among which they were found. 

The most diligent search has failed to reveal other parts of this 
human skeleton, But the finding of fossil animal remains in the 
same pit and stratum, both associated with rudely worked flints, 
makes Piltdown one of the most extraordinary prehistoric stations 
ever uncovered, The fossils include broken pieces of a molar of a 
Pliocene type of elephant, a cusp of the molar of à mastodon, and 
teeth of Hippopotamus, and Caster, On the surface of an adjacent 
field, they found the tooth of Equus, and fragments of an antler of 
Cervus elaphus. These were all in the same mineralized condition 
and of the same color as the human bones. 

When the pieces of the cranium were put together it was 
possible to estimate the cranial capacity, which Dr A. Smith 
Woodward gives as not less than 1070 c.c. The bones are tough 
and hard, and the walls of the brain-case exceedingly thick, the 
average thickness of the frontal and parietal being at least one 
centimeter. The face and the greater part of the forehead are 
missing. The length of the cranium from glabella to inion is about 
190 mm., while the greatest parietal width ia 150 mm. The fore- 
head is steeper and the brow ridge feebler than in the later Neander- 
tal type. The cranium is low and broad, with a marked fatness 
on top, and the mastoid processes are relatively small. 

The lower jaw is in some respects more primitive than the 
cranium, The horizontal ramus is rather slender, resembling in 
shape that of a young chimpanzee, especially in the region of the 
symphysis. Only two teeth, the first and second molars, were found, 
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and these were in their sockets. They are distinctly human, al- 
though relatively of large size and narrow, thus requiring more linear 
space for their setting in the Jaw. Each has a fifth cusp. The 
crowns are worn flat by mastication, indicating that the canines 
were not so prominent as to interfere with essentially human proc- 





Fra. 3. Modern Tan, ErG. 4. Piltdecn num. 
Fra. 48.—4A. Articular proces or condyle (broken in the Piltdewn jaw). 5, Sig- 
moid potch. c Canine tooth. 1,2, 3, First, second, and thirdimolura (From a sketch 
by Sir Ray Lankester in Thes Daily Telegraph.) 


esses of triruration; also that the individual was of adult age. The 
ascending ramus is broad, and the sigmoid notch at the top in 
front of the articular process is shallow. In these respects the 
Sussex lower jaw approaches that found near Heidelberg, The 
feeble brow ridges, the small area for the insertion of the temporal 
muscles, the rather insignificant mastoid processes, and the slender 
lower jaw point to a member of the female sex. Dr Woodward 
regards the skull as belonging to a hitherto unknown species of 
Ното, lor which he proposes the name Eoanthropus datwsoni. 

A study of the cast of the cranial cavity would seem to justify 
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the appellation. This has been done thoroughly by Professor G. 
Elliot Smith, one of the highest authorities on the human brain, 
who finds that while it bears a similarity to the brain-cases of 
Gibraltar and La Quina, both paleolithic and supposedly femi- 
nine, the Piltdown brain-case is smaller and more primitive іп 





Fig. 49.—Left norma lawralis oí. the internal cast of the skull from Midown, 
The parallel ahading shiws the extent of the missing erunial wull. Aiter Prol, С, 
Elliatt Smlth in Q. J. G, $.. LEX. 1915. 


form than these. The most striking feature is the "pronounced 
gorilla-like drooping of the temporal region, due to the extreme 
narrowing of its posterior part, which causes a deep excavation of 
its under surface.” This feeble development of that portion of the 
brain which is known to control the power of articulate speech is 
most significant. To Professor Smith the association of a simian 
jaw with a cranium more distinctly human is not surprising. The 
evolution of the human brain from the simian type involves a 
tripling of the superficial area of the cerebral cortex: and “this 
expansion was not like the mere growth of a muscle with exercise, 
but the gradual building-wp of the most complex mechanism in 
existence. The growth of the brain preceded the refinement of the 


features and the somatic characters in general," 
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The associated worked flints have been compared with the so- 
called eoliths from the North and South Downs. According to Sir 
Ray Lankester, “many of the flints in this Piltdown gravel have 
been worked bv early man into rough implements, They are of 
flat shape, often triangular in area and show a coarse but unmis- 
takable flaking of human workmanship.” He considers them ruder 
and earlier than any flint implements that can be rightly called 
Chellean, 

Scientists have often remarked on the paücity of human remains 
that could with certainty be referred to a very early epoch, a condi- 
tion which more than anything else has kept in check the science 
of prehistoric anthropology. After all there is no evidence quite so 
incontrovertible as the presence of man's own skeletal remains. 
We may justly differ on the question as to whether or not a given 
flint is-an artifact; not so in case of a human skull. When the 
skull is found associated with rudely faked flints the nature of which 
might be questioned if occurring alone, the burden of proof is at 
once shifted from those who believe them to have been utilized by 
man to those who would call them the work of Nature. On the 
other hand this does not by any means let down the bars to indis- 
criminate Claims for the artifact nature of all primitive-looking 
flints, If a great majority of all the so-called ¢oliths or pre-Chellean 
types were thrown away, there would still be left enough to do 
business with, as the case of Piltdown proves. 

Personally I have for years been a believer in the prehistoric 
possibilities of southern. England because of the outcrops of flint- 
bearing Chalk stretching from Dorset and Sussex on the south to 
Caddington and the Cromer Forest Beds on the north! Of all raw 
materials flint is perhaps the best suited to tempt nascent Moma to 
become a tool-user, It is the most utilizable of all stones, because 
of its hardness and mode of fracture, leaving a sharp, straight edge. 
Flint flakes can be produced by purely natural means. The acci- 
dental stepping on one of these would suffice, alter repetition at 
least, to prove their elficiency.. Thus the oldest and most primitive 
implements that have come down to us are utilized flint chips. 
Once the flint-using habit was formed, it spread; and when the 
(0 VAssericón Anthrepotogleh vol. 7, p. 443, тооз. 
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natural supply became scarce it was supplemented by artificially 
produced chips. The chief sources of flint are the chalk deposits 
of Cretaceous age that occur so plentifully in western Europe— 
as seen for example in the white cliffs along the southern coast of 
England. Approaching one of these cliffs, one finds it studded with 
parallel beds of flint nodules. Wherever flint occurs, stone-age 
relics are apt to be abundant. 

It is not generally known to Channel voyagers that the white 
cliffs at Beachy Head and again more than 50 miles farther cast ar 
Dover are the bases of a great anticlinal fold whose axis passes from 
Dungeness in a westerly direction through Hampshire. The crest 
of the fold which once towered high over what is now the Weald 
disappeared ages ago, leaving two slender tongues from the great 
Chalk plain of Dorset, Wiltshire, and Hampshire, the tip of one 
(the North Downs) being at Dover and that of the other (the South 
Downs) at Beachy Head. The scene of Dawson's epoch-making 
discovery is almost due north of Beachy Head, just beyond the 
south Downs plateau and hence near the southern limits of the 
Weald, The Ouse takes its rise in the Weald, flows southward, 
cutting through the South Downs and emptying into the Channel 
at New Haven. 

The Piltdown gravels are 80 feet higher than, and nearly a mile 
distant from the present stream-bed of the Ouse. This signifies a 
great agt for the deposit, While it may not be so old asthe parches 
of red clay with rude flints on the Downs north of Ightham as well 
as on the South Downs at Beachy Head and Eastbourne, some at 
least of the materials composing it may once have been a part of 
older deposits. The broken edges of all the bones, human as well 
as animal, show more or less wear, ‘The remains of the Pliocene 
elephant (Stegodon) and especially Mastodon are most worn, and are 
evidently derived from some older deposit as they are typical 
Pliocene forms. The teeth of Hippopotamus miight be either upper 
Pliocene or Pleistocene; burt the beaver teeth are probably Pleisto- 
сепе. Тһе gravel bed is probably early Pleistocene. That rude 
implements of the eolithic type were found associated with these 
human remains would seem to give to such implements a stand- 
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ing hitherto denied them by some authorities; unless it can be 
proved that they were derived from a deposit antedating that 
which originally contained the human remains. Their pedigree was 
needed in order to male industrial genealogy complete, just as the 
skull itself was needed to All a gap in man's physical evolution. 
When the two sets of evidence are found intimately associated, 
they will serve as a solid basis for further advànces In. the domain 
tf prehistoric anthropology, — It remains for the gcologists to deter- 
mine whether in. Piltdown the prehistorian's " Rosetta stone'' has 
at last been found. 

In the 5mithsontan Report lor 1909 (p. 581) I called attention to 
valley deposits as being- the well-nigh inexhaustible storehouse of 
archeology; I was therefore prepared for such a striking confirma- 
tion as Piltdown affords, The one great drawback about valley 
deposit finds is that in the very nature of the case they must ever 
bein a large measure fortuitous, Cave deposits are «so circum- 
scribed that all one has to do is to find his cave and set his men to 
work. An expert can even afford to be on the spot almost con- 
tinuously until the work is competed. On thè other hand, un- 
tutored workmen are constantly digging in hundreds of sand, gravel, 
and clay pits over wide areas, Continuous expert control is out 
of the question without an international subsidy on a large scale. 
The result is that important data are overlooked and valuable 
specimens are smashed by pick and shovel and irretrievably lost to 
view. When by chance a find is made its authenticity is often open 
LO grave question. 

When the man of Sussex hunted in the valley of the Quse was 
there an English Channel? The present Channel dates from the 
very close of the paleolithic. Raised beaches near Calais and on the 
south coast of England testify to tlie existence of an earlier channel, 
possibly during the Chellean epoch. At any rate the man of Sussex 
must have had neighbors to the south on what is now French goil. 
If there was no Channel the Ouse and the Somme were tübutaries 
of the same large stream that flowed westward emptying into the 
Atlantic Ocean somewhere south of the Scilly islands; and the same 
race would have made common hunting ground of this great valley 
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system, for in a gravel terrace at Abbeville, d'Ault du Mesnil 
years ago found remains of practically the same fauna; and in a 
very old high-level gravel terrace at Amiens, Commont has noted 
the presence of a rude pre-Chellean flint industry akin to that at 
Piltdown, We may therefore reasonably expect to find in the 
Somme valley the osseous remains of this old race. 

In Spain, at Torralba, near the crest of the Sierra Ministra east of 
Madrid, the Marquis of Cerralbo has recently uncovered a very 
ancient camp site that has yielded a pre-Chellean and Chellean 
industry mingled with the bones of Elephas (E. antiqguus and perhaps 
E. meridionalis), Rhinoceros efruscus, Equus, and. Cervus. elaphus, 
Both bones and implements occur so plentifully that the Marquis 
may yet be so fortunate as to turn out a human skull, for the site 
was not yet half exhausted on tlie occasion of my visit to Torralba 
last summer. 

Twenty years elapsed between the finding of Pithecanthropus 
and Eoanthropus. During the intervening period only one discovery 
of human osseous remains approaching these in importance was 
made: the lower jaw from the Mauer sanda near Heidelberg. found 
іп 1907. It is too early to say just what ethnic relations existed 
among these three ancestral forms; they probably represent sections, 
not of one branch but of different branches of the same family tree. 
In point of age the Piltdown skull probably belongs to an inter- 
mediatestage. All three are older by far than Homo neandertalensis, 
which in turn is older than the artistically inclined cavemen who 
decorated their haunts with engravings and frescoes of their favorite 
game animals: the bison, horse, mammoth, and remdeer. 

The form of the Heidelberg cranium can only be conjectured. 
The English scientists were more fortunate in that they recovered 
portions of both cranium and lower jaw. Comparing the parts in 
common, ihe Piltdown lower jaw is seen to be intermediate 
between the lower jaw of Heidelberg and that of a young chim- 
рапгее. The height of the ascending ramus is somewhat greater, 
its breadth less, and the sigmoid notch deeper in Foanthropus than 
in the specimen from Mauer. The ascending ramus is remarkable 
for the thickening of its antero-interior margin, thus affording 
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ample space for the insertion of the temporal muscle. Тһе 
mylohyoid groove (m.g.) is behind rather than in line with the 
mandibular foramen, These and the complete absence of (he 
mylohyoid ridge are characteristic of the apes rather than of man. 

The transverse diameter: of the first and second molars are less 
than in Homo heidelhergensis. While the antero-posterior diameters 
are identical in the two mandibles, the configuration of the hori- 
zontal ramus and the symphysis is such as to require a space of 
some 60 mm. for the setting of the anterior teeth in Eoanthropus; 
or 20 mm. more than in the Heidelberg mandible. 

A comparison of the cranium with other ancient human skulls 
throws new light on the anatomical makeup of the earliest races. 
of man. Eeanthropus has not the low sloping forehead and promi- 
nent brow ridge of even so late a type as Mousterian man: and 
yet according to Professor Elliott Smith its brain was the most 
primitive and most simian hurmian brain thus far recorded. The 
Piltdewn remains therefore tend to prove that in the lower Quater- 
nary the differentiation among the Hominid# had already pro- 
gressed much farther than has been generally supposed; and that 
we shall have-to go a long way back in the past to find the parting 
of the ways between the ancestor of man and that of his nearest 
of kin among the apes. 

Mr Dawson and his associates are to be commended for the 
exercise of à diligent patience worthy of Darwin himself, "The first 
piece was found about the time Scheetensack announced his 
discovery of the Heidelberg jaw, Mr Dawson simply kept quiet 
and continued his search for more evidence. Vours elapsed between 
the finding of two pieces that would fit together, and only last 
summer were enough found to meet the requirements set for them- 
selves by the discoverer and his associates, Thus have they quietly 
but none the less thoroughly built one more pier for the bridge 
that is to connect the present with the shores where the infaney of 
the race was cradled and its childhood played. 
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EXCAVATION OF A PREHISTORIC SITE AT TARRIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE HAUTES ALPES, FRANCE 


By CHARLES PEABODY 


“HREE years ago, through the kindness of Mr Hippolyte 
Müller, librarian of the Ecole de Médecine et de Pharmacie 
of Grenoble, the writer was informed of the existence of 

prehistoric sites in the Department of the Hautes Alpes, France. 
On inquiry of the informant of Mr Müller, Mr Paul Plat, the feasi- 
bility of excavation fora foreigner was established, and after a brief 
visit to the region in September, 1911, work was determined upon, 
and commenced October 22, 1912. 

The exact site is at Tarrin, six kilometers west of the station 
"Eyguians-Orpierre " on the "Route des Alpes" of the Paris, 
Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway. 

The village of Orpierre, three kilometers to the westward of 
the site of excavation, was the base of operations. This is a 
commune of the Department of the "Hautes Alpes" (capital Gap), 
and lies about 14 kilometers north of the departmental bound- 
ary line. ‘This brings it at present about the same distance within 
the borders of Dauphiné, northward of the limits of Provence, 
Nevertheless the traditions and folk-lore of the people are very 
largely Provencal, the language of everyday life is Provencal, and 
there seems to be a lack of the eagerness to do away with a native 
speech, other than French, that strikes one in the Dordogne region. 
Nearly everyone can speak French, though with some accent; 
sermons and speeches are made in that language, though almanacs 
and newspapers in Provengal have some circulation. There is a 
noticeable absence of the enthusiastic manner and manners char- 
acteristic among us no less than among the French of the more 
southerly districts; also during my stay there was hardly any folk- 
song in a land otherwise peculiarly rich in folk-lore, 

Mr Plat has put together some of the sayings and proverbs of 
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the country and it is hoped to publish them, partly in French and 
partly in Provencal, with annotations by the present writer, in the 
not very distant future, 

There is no reason to suppose that in prehistoric times the 
region was not occupied by the long-headed, dark Mediterraneans, 
though in classical days the Celtic Vocontii were the inhabitants. 
These remained undisturbed by the Romans, and there seems to 
have been a continuous occupancy from then until now. 

The Hautes Alpes is one of the most sparsely populated of the 
departments, and neither exports nor imports very much, The 
inhabitants, agriculturists, liye to a great extent on the animals 
and produce they raise themselves, and it must he said that these 
are Very Pood. 

The native red wine is excellent, and the vintage, as it was my 
privilege to see it, an interesting occasion: Game is not plentiful, 
but there is some; Truffles are abundant and very highly appreci- 
ated; they are found by the help of dogs. The place of large shops ts 
taken by the innumerable foires, especially abundant ín the autumn. 
To these the farmers take their stock and wares, and numerous 
peddlers and agents may be seen going about from fair to fair-—real 
"going-about bodies," as they are called in New England, 

Geologically the region is largely of limestone formation, which 
has been in great port glaciated, ‘The various lateral glaciers make 
an interesting and complicated study, which has heen a large part 
of the life-work of Mr David Martin, curator at the new Depart- 
mental Museum at Gap. 

Topographically, TTarrin rests on. a. bank to the south, about 
to meters above the bed of the Céans stream, a distance of about 
150 meters. The Céans flows into the Buech near the Evguians- 
Orpierre Railway station, and the Buech in turn into the Durance, 
famous in Hannibal's time, while the Durance flows through a broad 
valley southwest into the Rhone, 

Tarrin lies at the foot of the Montagne de Chahre (1,311 
meters) to the south, a ridge 14 kilometers long without.a break, 
and Le Suillet; a much more picturesque and irregular range to the 
north (1,326 meters). The watershed to the west between the 
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Buech and the Rhône is formed by a ridge of more than 1,300 meters 
altitude, the nearest pass to the Rhône valley being the Col de 
Perty, about 15 kilometers from Ürmerre. The altitude of Orpierre 
15 650 meters, The climate із temperate enough to attract a few 
summer visitors from Marseille, though it is little known tà tourists 





Ета. 09. — Church at Orplerre. 


otherwise. The good roads of the department deserve more motor- 
travel. 

The people are hospitable, and both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants made my stay one of a friend and comrade rather than 
that of са stranger, Particular acknowledgment of a formal 
character should here be made to my host of che inn, Mr Debeaux, 
ami his son, to Mr and Mme Plat aud their children, to the parish 
priest, the pasleur and the réceveur. 

No obstacles were put in the way of excavation by a foreigner. 
In the light ef recent circumstances in à départment not very 


distant, it is somewhat remarkable that the French have left the 
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freedom of excavation to him who seriously wills—all honor to them, 
Work was carried on by a force of four men: Mr Plat; the owner 
of the particular farm, Mr Maigre; the latter’s son, and a young man 
named Achard. The hours were short, as in November the days 
are short; work was discontinued on November 20, Of the 
thirty-one days, fifteen were freezing days (that is with a minimum 
temperature of zero Centigrade or below); the absolute minimum 
was — 4 on each of four days; rain fell on six days and snow on four: 
the latter reached a depth of three centimeters on November 15. 
This registered a cold fall for the region in spite of its latitude, 44.20. 
On October 25 we observed a solar fog halo, at half-past seven, 
opposite the sun; some colors were visible; this was for me a unique 
observation. 

Tarrin slopes to the north, hence the ground was slow in sof tening 
in the morning, and the snow long in melting. The spectacle was 
presented of the entire opposite side of the valley to the summit of 
Le Suillet presenting an autumnal aspect,—clear of snow and retain- 
ing the brown leaves of the serub-oaks,—while the immediate fore- 
ground looking toward the sun and the entire Chabre range were 
wintry and almost unbroken white: 

The soil is of a clay resembling the “black waxy" of Texas 
and the "gumbo" and '"buck-shot" of Mississippi, which makes 
excavation tedious and surface-hunting laborious, Add to this the 
probability of everything to be found being of minute dimensions, 
it will be seen why digging had to be so careful and progress so 
slow. The men used picks about half the size of an ordinary pick- 
ax; this could be wielded best with one hand. ‘The two older men 
understood perfectly what we were in search of, and their quick 
eyes were far in advance of the slower sight of myself, 

The ground selected for excavation is a natural ridge sloping 
down toward the Céans stream and is comtained between two brooks, 
dry most of the time. The brook to the east is one meter 70 centi- 
meters below the center stake of tlie excavation, and that to the 
west three meters 70 centimeters below the same point. 

On the little plateau stakes were set out at intervals of two 
meters, and numbered during the course of the work, from north 
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to south: —2, — 1, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; and from east to west, O, I, I, 
111, ІУ. Stakes 2 and II occupied the same spot (see the plan). 
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Fio. 51, —Рјап of excavation ot Tarrin, 


But two trenches were cut in this ground: trench 1 from three 


meters cast of Roman O to one meter west of IV, and trench 2 
Пот а little south of the line of stake 2 north to one meter north 
Trench I was from one meter and a half to two meters 


of — 2. 
wide, and from one meter 25 centimeters to two meters deep. 
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Trench 2 was about two meters or less wide and from one meter 
75 centimeters to two meters 36 centimeters deep. 

Trench 2 was later extended by widening about one meter to 
the west and two meters to the east. 

The greatest depths reached were west and south of stake 2—I, 
where, at a distance of three meters and 35 centimeters, the 
charcoal, which had been visible to within 10 centimeters, seemed 
definitely to disappear, and in a pit in trench 2, near the line of 
stake I, Here the accompanying cross-section was presented. 


1 Yellow clay go centimeters, 
з Blue clay 1 meter. 

4 Solt yellow clay 50 centimeters, 
4 Hard blue clay 40 centimeters. 
5 Soft yellow clay 50 centimeters. 
6 Light-colored clay 50 centimeters. 
и Grivel 


No evidences of human occupancy were seen below the hard 
blue clay (4); the gravel is like that of the brook-bed at the site 
to the west, and not improbably the same as that of the larger 
Céans stream. This gravel is four meters 60 centimeters below 
the top of the higher bank of trench 2, and represents the greatest 
depth reached by the men with their primitive picks. Even the 
traces of roots, frequent enough in the upper strata, become infre- 
quent after three meters’ depth is reached. 

The industry met with was much the same throughout. From 
near the surface to the depth at which human evidences ceased it 
seemed fairly homogeneous. Pottery, flint, pebbles whole and 
broken, animal bones, clay, hard earth, fragments of limestone and 
an arkose-like sandstone, and an abundance of charcoal were met 
at nearly all depths and places. Many of the stones and their 
fragments, a small proportion of the chipped flints, and numerous 
masses of burnt clay testify to the action of fire. In one case the 
limestone has been so altered and cracked that the degree of heat 
must have been great. 

Even localization of the industry was not саву. There wes 


comparatively little in the eastern end of trench 1, and there wer: 
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comparatively many animal bones at the extreme northern end of 
trench 2. There was absolutely no indication of progression of 
industry through stratification, nor even of length or succession 
of occupancies. 

For a space af about one-meter radius from stake IT, on the 
line of stake 2, reaching to a depth of one meter and a half, there 
were lound more remains mdicating man than anywhere else in a 





Fi, ¢9.—Trench t, loozing west. 


similararea, There were also two rude horizontal strata af pebble, 
or amall bowlders, which gave us some justification for the title 
“Fond de Cabane.” This we denominated No. 1, while à somewhat 
similar appearance at the extreme northern end of trench 2 we 
called "Fond de Cabane 2." 

Nearly under stake HI, on the line of stake 2, and again at one 
meter west of атаке Папа one meter north of stake 1 were pockets 
or deposits of sand differentiating themselves sharply from the 
compact clay. of the remainder of the digging. These may be of 
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water formation; charcoal and other remains of man's work may 
readily have trickled in from the side. 

Of course rhe whole bank is of comparatively recent geological 
formation. Much of it must bea talus or wash from the mountain 
to the south whose upper few hundred feet are a precipice of entirely 
naked rock. It is not unlikely that even the two brooks at either 
ide of the excavation were not in existence at the time most of the 
prehistoric inhabitants were there. Notwithstanding the many 
chances of disturbance and the complete absence of archeological! 
or geological stratigraphy, it is not likely that any culture later 
than the neolithic had anything to do with the interior deposita. 

On the surface were large quantities of glass, probably Roman, 
and some bronze. As we did not find these beneath the surface, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that what we did find was earlier 
and fairly well in place. 

The results of the digging in pottery, flint, and bone may be 
briefty commented. on and then summarized. 

Pottery.—No complete vase was found; not even two or more. 
pieces that could with certainty be attributed to the same vase. 

At an excavation carried on previously by Dr de Vésignié and 
Mr Plat, a short distance to the southeast, a number of fragments 
belonging to a single vase were found; it is to the writer a case of 
maximum fracturing of pottery. Not only were our fragments un- 
related to each other, but they are small; the maximum length 
is 10 centimeters and the maximum thickness 14 millimeters. 
With the exception of a single fragment, which carries a rude 
finger-nail jabbing, the pottery is undecorated as to line, form, or 
paint. Of course paint may have been used and washed away; 
but at least 99 per cent. never had any. 

A few of the vases had a ridge, possibly of service for suspension, 
extending along the outside at about the same position as the placing 
o[ the handles. When present at all, the handles are almost 
exclusively of the conical nipple-shape; a number bear vertical 
perforation. (This will interest Or Guebhard.!) One of the 
vertically perforated handles has a double perforation. There are 
two instances of horizontal perforation. 


— * Ck. Alim. Soc. Preh. Françaises U1, 1912, Sar L'Amse Funiculalre. 
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The form of the vases, 60 far as can be surely made out, was 
generally bowl-shaped. There seem to be à few square corners, 
as of some plate or angularly formed object. 

The pottery from beneath the suríace was in a poor state of 
preservation. That from the surface is much harder; in spite of 
this the anomaly presents itself of the overwhelming proportion of 
the fragments found being from beneath the surface. Indeed not 
more than to per cent. is surface material, while in the case of 
the flints the proportion is very much the other way. 

Owing to long burial in the damp ground many of the fragments 
are covered by an incrustation which completely hides the clay 
and at times attains a thickness of three millimeters. 

The tempering is very abundant and obvious; it seems to be 
composed practically entirely of minute crystals of calcite. As the 
calcite is more resistant than the- clay, in many instances the frag- 
ments present a rough, gráter-like surface. Calcite is found in 
some abundance on the surface; whether naturally or artificially 
it would be difficult to say. 

Two types of pottery may be distinguished: the thicker, 
rougher variety, and a thinner, smoother kind; these, however, 
tend to blend into each other. 

Flint—Of the fragments of flint in the collection from Tarrin 
and its immediate vicinity, from оп and under the surface, about 
25 per cent. only comes from beneath. 

The whole industry is distinguished by what may be termed 
“the way of least resistance," A proportion so small as almost 
to be negligible is composed of finely chipped, complete points, 
scrapers, knives, and perforators, such as one would expect to find 
on a neolithic site. ‘The number of rough chips and masses ts 
enormous, yet of these the examples that bear some sign of use, 
retouching, or secondary chipping are very numerous. 

There are a few well-chipped arrowpoints and other small 
implements both from under the surface and upon it. Until the 
excavations of last fall, no chipped point had been found there 
4 The identification was kindly made by Professor C; Palache of Harvard Univer- 
айу. 
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beneath the surface, but a sufficient number of such chipped forms 
were found to show that tbe inhabitants could and did make them 
when desired—it was not a lack of knowledge or skill, but simply 
a lack of the necessity for labor that accounts for the rude character 
of the whole industry. 

When a chip or rough mass would serve the purpose of an im- 
plement, it was undoubtedly used forthwith. In the case of pro- 
jectile points the results of such use would hardly be apparent on 
the flint; in scrapers of the prattoir type (those with the scraping 
edge at right angles to the axis of the lower arm) in most cases 
some fine chipping would be apparent, though in other instances 
the form of the piece of flint alone would include it in the scraper 
class; The grotioir is the type represented by the great majority 
of American aboriginal scrapers. 

In the case of the racloir type (where the scraping edge is parallel 
with the axis of the lower arm) marks of use are practically necessary 
to distinguish them from flakes used or to be used as knives. 

A number of scrapers of both types have a circular scraping 
edge (small spokeshaves or encoches); often this is also only a 
result of use. 

A number of fine, thin flakes have been classified as knives, 
where their use as. such was fairly to be assumed. 

Perforators were proportionally very numerous, In same cases 
the point is finely chipped on one side for a few millimeters. The 
inhabitants took as much care in the manufacture of their per- 
forators as they went without in fashioning their arrowpeints. 

Besides perforaters of the ordinary type, differing little from 
the corresponding American forms, there is a long series of " gravers” 
or " burins" with the stubby point characteristic of the Magdalenian 
burin. Not even in the latter case js gecondary chipping at the 
point necessary to the recognition of the implement: It is needless 
tosay that there is nothing paleolithie aboyt the burins from Tarrin. 

So far as the writer is aware, there are no paleolithic sites in 
the department, or even in the neighborhood. The ingenuity of 
the Bint-knapper of neolithic times at Tarrin was largely transferred 
to the manufacture of fine, long blades of the finer varieties of flint. 
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Of these blades (lames) hundreds of fragments exist. It is im- 
possible to suggest uses for them; whether, when hafted, they may 
be useful a8 knives, hooks, currying tools, or harpoons, is à more or 
less futile inquiry. With two, three, or four longitudinal planes, 
the fragments, especially when looked through toward the filtering 
light, are exceedingly beautiful—to us, though hardly to their 
neolithic manufacturers, they justify their own existence. 

How small some of the fragments are may be seen; in a box con- 
taining one hundred and fifty of them they range upward from 
a length of 9 millimeters and a width of 6 millimeters. "There 
is one fragment in two planes measuring 23 millimeters by 17 
millimeters with a thickness of the median ridge at the break of 
only 1.5 millimeter. 

As might be expected, nuclei are abundant and good. Many 
of them would make excellent sling-stones, but this is a use which 
one hesitates to assume. Also a number of them may be prattoirs 
Tarté. 

The flint from which the implements were made is of many 
appearances. The dark or black variety is probably from the 
slopes of the mountain above, where it occurs amalgamated with 
the limestone in considerable quantities, A number of interesting 
nuclei have as a base the native limestone. 

The white, brown, pink, and yellow flints are mostly imported, 
and some of them may have come from the Department of Vaucluse, 
by way of that of the Basses Alpes. 

Fifty fragments at random give the following: 


Dark flint r1 
Dark gray t5 
Light gray 5 
Pink 4 
Yellowish white 15 

50 


Some localities, for example, ona terrace a few decameters to 
the east, provided a larger proportion of native, dark, unpatinated 
flint than others where the greatest variety of color and patination 
could be abserved, The latter may be white, pink, or blue, with all 
grades of stippling and dappling. 
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The present discussion as to patination leads one to keep silence 
failing further and very far-reaching experiments. It is, however, 
highly. probable that both under and upon thé surface patination 
goes on; that it is an uncertain index of age, and that by reason of 
wash and rains the most capricious results on similar materials 
and in spots of very limited area may be expected. 

Upon and under the surface were a great many small fragments 
of polished neolithic celts; but not one whole polished. neolithic 
implement was found beneath the surface; the breaking was so 
constant as to suggest a purpose. 

Animal Bones —Through the kindness of Dr Glover M. Allen, 
of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard University, 
the following animal bones have been identified: 

Helix horlenzis. 

Helix ( Tachea) nemoralis (?), 

Sus scrofa, wild or domestic. 

Bos taurus, or ita wild ancestor the Aurochs, 

Capra hircus, 

Crs aries (7). 

Cervus elaphus. 

Bison bonasur. 


Ox-bones are particularly numerous, possibly on account of 
their large size. Game is surprisingly absent. 

The finding of the European bison is surprising; one tooth 
apparently of this animal was found near "Fond de Cabane r" 
at a depth of 1 meter 50 centimeters. 

Minute snail-shells from the trenches were identified by Mr 
Martin en the ground as those of Succinea pfeifferi. 

With the exception of the bison no faunal apecies not now native 
to the region were found, though some differences of relative fre- 
quency could be observed. | | 

The following classification, especially in the case of the flints, 
is quite arbitrary. Few of the poinis have any secondary chi pping, 

| Dr David Martin, of the Musée Dé 
differently patinatesd according to the Matos la A Мы Gir AUR 
а E articles In Proc, Prehist. Sor. East Anplia, ipo&-1666 and- 1900-1010: 1. 
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yet it seemed impossible to classify them as mere chips, and if they 
are not such the only alternative is to put them under the heading 
of their supposititious use. 

Apropos of the use of unretouched points I was informed that 
a brother of the Dr de Vésignié who had excavated at Tarrin dis- 
covered at the Grotte de Sigottier, Hautes Alpes, a human femur 
containing a broken point without retouching. On my writing to 
Captain de Vésignié for information and permission to use it, I 
received a most courteous letter giving very full details; The [rag- 
ment of the point he describes as follows: 

П езі certain que la pointe en silex d'où) provient l'éclat. resté dans los 
n'était pas une pointe bien travalllée, comme la plupart de celles qui constituaient 
le mobilier de ia grotte. D'autre part la forme ovalaine de la section de cassure 
ne sembie pas indiquer one pointe abaolument frusto et sans retouches 

An instance among the flints found at Tarrin presents a flake 
in the form of a point, with a few millimeters of secondary chipping. 
With the intermediate steps thus represented, albeit sparsely, it 
is not unreasonable to classify a certain number of unretouched 
lits as points, for lack of anything better to do with them. 

A few meters to the southeast of the larger excavation, a trial 
excavation was made, known in distinction to the former (Excava- 
tion 1) as Excavation 2. Not very much was found here. 

That a general rule of its being advisable to dig, other things 
equal, where the surface finds are numerous may be proven, the 
specimens found on the ground on the plateau excavated have been 
listed separately. ‘The rest of the classification explains itself. 

There was also found in trench 2, at a depth of 2.30 meters, a 
fragment of what appears to have been a limestone bracelet. ‘The 
nearest analogy ro this that I could find at St. Germain is of date 
later than the neslithic; if the fragment is of like date, ir would 
indicate much disturbing of the soil. 
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Pollery Fragments from the Tarrin 
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Flints Fotind under tke Surfate—Continurd 
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Flints Found on the Surface—Continued 
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As a whole, then, judging from the work of Mr Plat and Dr de 
Vésignié previous to our own, and from what we found, Tarrin 
seems to have been a site for a more or less constant occupancy in 
neolithic times. The inhabitants were quiet rather than hunters, 
and possibly may be designated asa grazing people. | 
There must have been many inhabitants, for the slopes of the 
mountains up.to an altitude of 1,000 meters carry the ints and 
bone fragments of these prehistoric peoples. 
Pranony AMusguw, HaxvagD UxivimsprTY 
CASBEIDGE. MASSACHUSETTS 


THE SOCIAL POSITION OF MEN AND WOMEN AMONG 
THE NATIVES OF EAST MALEKULA, NEW HEBRIDES 


By GERDA SEBBELOV 


ГЕ following information regarding some interesting pliases 
| of social life in East Malekula was received from Rev. 

F. H. L. Paton during a recent visit. Mr Paton, who was 
born in the New Hebrides, has devoted most of his life-to intelligent 
and valuable missionary work among the natives of these islands, 
and through his sympathetic interest and intelligent understariding 
he has accumulated a detailed knowledge of the culture and customs 
of the people among whom he has worked. 

For a man in Malekula, caste is a very important thing. Both 
religious life and social position are inextricably bound up with it: 
and as a man's caste depends upon the number of large tusk-pigs 
he has killed at the sacred ceremonies, tusk-pigs come to play a 
prominent part in each man’s life. 

A child ts born without caste. Immediately after birth at least 
one large pig is killed, and a feast is held at which conch-shells are 
blown, calling the attention of the ancestral spirits to the occasion 
and invoking their blessing. Then a-name is given to the child. 
The name may be an old family name, or may have reference to some 
recent event, as Reman Nech, Laughing Fish, which owed its origin 
to a nightmare experienced by the father. When the child is one 
month old, the mother takes it down for its first swim. All the 
women relatives attend, and the occasion becomes a feast for mother 
and baby. The child is taken into the sea and bathed. After- 
ward it is placed in à tiny canoe made for this special purpose, and 
a small paddle is putin its hand. The ceremony is an invocation 
to the deity and the ancestral spirits asking their protection in 
canoeing and swimming during the years tocome, If the baby is a 
boy it is then taken ashore and a small bow and arrow are held 
to its fingers. A male relation is the target, and if the tiny arrow 
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hits the mark, the infant will become a great warrior, while if it 
misses it will become adept in dodging the arrows of the enemy. 

All this while, however, the boy has no rank or caste, and it is 
not until his father kills à tusk-pig at one of the sacred ceremonies, 
Mangke or Nahonan Pwin Pwin, or at a dead man's grave, that 
the child becomes of any importance, This may happen shortly 
alter birth, or it may be deferred till he is twelve, thirteen, or four- 
teen years of age, But as soon as a tusk-pig has been killed for 
him ata ceremony, he becomes a Merib. Hitherto he has eaten 
with the women and casteless ones: now he can eat only with those 
of his own caste, and his name is ch anged. ‘The pig ts killed for the 
men of the caste the boy is going to enter: they eat its flesh, and 
several smalier pigs are usually furnished so as to eke out the feast. 
The spirit of the pig goes to the dead men of the caste the boy enters. 

As each large tusk-pig is killed the boy rises in rank. The 
castes are six in number. Only very few people reach the fifth 
rank, which is the rank of the chiefs; but should two or more men 
reach this rank they are of equal importance, unless one of them has 
other favorable qualities, such as being a good song-maker, or 
being a good tradesman, or particularly clever, He then will rank 
as high chief. 

The names of the castes are: (1) Merih- (2) Dang-ov, two grades: 
(3) Barang, ten grades; (4) Gurn Gurn, ten grades; (5) Namar, 
ten or more grades; (6) Mara, high chief, 

Each caste is again graded, Dang-ov has two grades, and à 
pig has to be killed at the entrance into each, Barang has ten 
grades and demands an equal number of Pigs, and so on until the 
honor of Mara, or high chief, is reached.. The men of each caste 
eat together. A woman may couk the food for men of rank, but 
she may not take it off the fire, nor must she touch it after it js 
cooked; neither can she eat of it, not even of the scraps which the 
men have left, Each caste has its own fire, and Mr Paton relates 
that one evening he saw a woman who had cooked three meals for 
her husband and two sons of different rank lean back and declare 
that she was too tired to prepare anything for herself: she woutd 
eat nothing till the next day. If à man of lower caste eats of the 
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food belonging to the caste above, all men belonging to the higher 
caste must kill a pig. A man of rank must not be touched on the 
head; if a màn of lower rank touches one of higher caste on the head, 
trouble will ensue. If a man breaks the rules of his caste he must 
kill a pig before he can again assume his rights: as, for instance, if 
a man eats with men who are not of his own rank: No man of 
caste will eat a female pig. 

As social position and finally chieftainship depend on caste, and 
caste depends on the number of pigs killed, this grading seems to 
become a strong incentive to thrift. A chief's son, being the son 
of a man with many tusk-pigs, will probably rise in rank much more 
quickly than a poor man's son, but any man can acquire tusk-pigs 
through thrift and care. He can trade for tusk-pigs, he can work 
to acquire them, and a song-maker, of whom we shall hear more, 
receives his pay in them, In this manner a premium is really set 
on thrift, and the basis seems to be-entirely democratic. 

The ceremonies at which men may kill pigs and rise in rank are: 
(1) Mangke, (2) Nahonan Pwin Pwin, (3) At a man's grave. Only 
one grade can be acquired at a time, but the Mangke and Nahonan 
Pwin Pwin ceremonies last for several weeks, during which time 
several pigs might be killed, admitting the killer to a new rank each 
time. One grade at а time, however, is the most usual. At the 
entrance into each new rank the man changes name, so à man may 
have from eight to ten names during his lifetime. 

Each village has a Mangke ground. Ina sheltered spot of this 
ground two or three lodges are built, one for the Meribs and caste- 
less ones, one for the Barangs, and one for the chiefs. [n these 
lodges ceremonial implements, such as the ndétér, or ax lor killing 
pigs, are kept. Sometimes the chief is the only person in the tribe 
who owns a ndétér; he then lends it to the others. 

A Mangke can be held any time a sufficient number of men want 
to rise in rank and have a sufficient number of pigs to kill. Some- 
times a Mangke may be only for chiefs; then they alone kill pigs. 
Other Mangkes may be for Barangs exclusively, and later one may 
be held for the next rank. Sometimes when the number of aspirants 
for rank is small, different tribes combine for the festivity; then 
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Meribs kill pigs one day, Barangs another, and so forth. Each 
tribe makes the most elaborate ceremony of which it is capable. 
Pigs are killed, conch-shells are blown to call the ancestral spirits 
to the feast, songs are sung, and dances that last all night are 
performed, 

The dances are mostly dramatic performances. The natives 
have some set dances, but each tribe strives to have a new dance 
to introduce at each feast. Recent events, such as fights, clope- 
ments, or accidents, are taken up and dramatized. In these dances 
the performers sometimes ridicule persons in a way that leads to 
disastrous consequences, Thus, in one Instance an elopement had 
failed, and when the topic was taken up at a Mangke, the man 
concerned killed the song-maker. The participants are thoroughly 
trained for the dances, The training is usually supervised by the 
song-maker, who creates the new dances and instructs the performers. 
A song-maker is considered a great man, and it is the natives’ 
desire to vary their performances as much as possible. During 
the dances the men are smeared with soot and cocoanut oil; they 
wear head-dresses of sticks and spiderweb, and use masks of animals 
or anything that will further the representation. The dances are 
tribal rather than by separate castes. A great many visitors attend, 
and these freely express their opinion of the manner in which a 
dance is conducted and as to the importance of the feast, Drums 
of bamboo and wood are used during the dances. The rhythm of 
their songs is usually good, while the tune is poor. 

When a man dies who is either a Barang or belongs to a higher 
caste, a special ceremony and an all-night dance are held for him. 
Immediately after death a stick is put in his right hand, and the 
body is wrapped in a mat sa as to leave exposed only the hand and 
the stick. The stick is symbolic oi a killed pig. At the grave 
tusk-pigs may be killed in order that men should rise in rank. 
Sometimes one tusk-pig is thrown into the grave of the dead man. 
He is then supposed to go to the spirit-land driving the soul of 
the dead pig before him as an entrance fee. The ceremony is held 
thirty days after the death, and if the man was prominent it may 
be repeated at intervals until the hundredth day after death. 
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Pigs are sacrificed, general mourning songs as well as songs praising 
his virtues are sung, and all-night dances are performed. These 
ceremonies are regarded as farewell parties and as helping to send 
the dead in proper fashion to the next world, where his ancestors 
live, The people of East Malekula believe in the immortality of 
the soul, which they conceive of as a vague, shadowy thing. 

Mr Paton's knowledge of the life of the women was not so 
definite as his knowledge of the life of the men, He knew that they, 
too, had castes, but not whether these castes had names or definite 
rules. He knew that a man without caste could eat with a woman 
of caste: however, he said that women of high rank ate by them- 
selves. He did not know whether the women changed names when 
they changed caste. Nevertheless, with all its deficiencies, the 
following material is interesting and suggestive of investigations 
needed in the field. 

At the birth of a girl conch-shells are blown, a tusk-pig is killed, 
and a name is given as at the birth of a boy. That ts to say, this 
takes place if the child is to be kept, for it sometimes happens that 
a father thinks he has too many daughters and throws away the 
baby. This happened to a girl who was later called Thrown-Away. 
After having thrown the child out, the father departed for a sacred 
ceremony and the mother saved the little one, who at the father's 
return pleased him so much with her bright eyes that he decided to 
keep her. If the mother dies shortly after a baby is born and no 
one is found willing to nurse it, it is thrown into the grave with the 
mother. 

The girl, like the boy, goes through the swimming and canoeing 
ceremony, after which she is taken ashore. A piece of matting made 
from the inside of the pandanus leaf is brought, and her baby fingers 
are helped to weave a few strands in order that she may become a 
proficient weaver in days to come, The baby girl is kept mostly 
with her mother and sister, though boys and men make good nurses. 
The women carry their babies on their backs or at their sides in 
mats six to seven feet long. The little one sits in the mat with 
the arms round the mother’s neck and the legs sticking out at 
either side. When a gitl grows a little older she plays with dolls. 
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made of stone or banana stalks, She plays with the boys until she 
is about eight years of age. They play a great deal in the water. 
À group of children go in a line, splash the water with their hands, 
and sing: “Hase lengo, lengo leng-o? So-and-so [name of a child 
who walks alone behind them] temg-o, teng-o ieng-o." The child 
behind then gives chase and tries to catch them. ‘There is a great 
deal of laughter, The song means: “Who is crying, crying, crying? 
so-and-so is crying, crying, crying," 

Mothers often bathe their children in the sea, and teach them 
to swim. Sometimes à woman goes to the plantation for food a 
day or two after childbirth. She takes good care of the little one 
and is usually kind in her treatment. 

At the age of five or six à girl begins to weed in the yam planta- 
tion, At from eight to twelve years, when the second teeth come, 
the two upper front teeth are knocked out, and at twelve she is 
usually married. The marriage is arranged by her father, who 
offers her to the highest bidder and receives for her ten pigs at least, 
The evening before the wedding the bride calls together her child- 
hood friends, and they play together on the beach. The marriage 
ceremony is held at the village of the bridegroom, and the bride's 
relatives and friends attend. The bride's face is painted bright 

. She is seated onaloginan open square where everyone can see 
her. The relatives of the bridegroom first carry across the square 
beautiful Dracena leaves and poisoned arrows, and hand them 
over to the relatives of the bride as a token of peace between the 
two villages. Then ceremonial mats are trailed across, and after 
each mat à tusk-pig is led by a горе tied Lo its ler. Each pig is tied 
toa post till the full price has been paid. A return present, consist- 
ing of one tusk-pig, i$ made to the bridegroom's friends, conch-shells 
are blown and the bridegroom goes overto claim his bride. He sticks- 
a poisoned arrow into the mat she has about her shoulders; This 
action signifies that he has the power of life and death over her, and 
also that he must defend her with his life. 

Sometimes a girl's preference is taken into consideration іп 
regard to the choice of her husband, but such instances are rare, 
If a girl objects to a husband chosen for her, she is beaten and the 
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matriage takes place. If after marriage she keeps running away 
and is beaten without effect, she may have her legs burned behind 
the knees with red-hot stones. Should a woman elope and be 
caught, she is beaten or killed. Sometimes she is tied and burned 
alive, but if she is the daughter of à man of high rank her relatives 
will protect and defend lier... .& man may have two wives, who are 
often sisters. At the death of a husband his brother has first 
claim to the widow, who is paid for again with pigs, but there is no 
second marriage ceremony. A woman without a husband is rare. 
A young woman married.a man who died a few days after the 
wedding. She was claimed by his brother, who also died, and she 
had her third husband within the same month. Such cases, how- 
ever, are rare. 

After her first marriage, at twelve years of age, a girl's friends 
gather. They clear ground and plant yams for her, and she is 
fairly started on her life-of work. ‘The men make the fences and 
do the heavier work, but they do not labor as steadily as the women, 
who perform most of the labor in the plantations and carry the 
yams long distances to sell them, go fishing, carry water and Üre- 
wood, cook, make mats, ete, The women own the plantations, and 
land is inherited through the mother. When a woman marries 
into another tribe she loses her right in the old tribe, though a 
child sometimes inherits land in the old tribe through the mother. 
The women, as well as the men, own tusk-pigs and fowls, and they 
have aright to these even against their own husbands, A man 
may have two wives, but each wile must have her own but. Some 
women attain high enough rank to have club houses or sacred lodges 
of their own. ‘To each hut belongs a storehouse built on piles, in 
which the women keep their yams, vegetables, cocoanuts, and 

The women, as well as the men, attend the sacred ceremonies, 
and sometimes kill pigs and rise in rank. At all dances the women 
are spectators, and sometimes they take part. The women's 
dance follows that of the men of the village to which they belong, 
The women conduct the mourning ceremonies. They paint their 
faces bright red, or smear them with ashes, and wail. After the 
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burial they lament that the dead has gone to his long home. “He 
has no father, no mother; he has gone, and we are left in sorrow," 
they sing. At mourning ceremonies they have their set dances. 
Though the women rise in rank, their rank does not seem to set 
them off by themselves as do the ranks of the men. Women of 
different ranks often eat together, A white man can receive food 
from a storehouse belonging to a woman of rank, but not from one 
belonging toa man of rank, Aman may marry a woman belonging 
to a higher rank among women than he holds among men, In 
the late afternoon the men segregate and go to their various sacred 
lodges, the women cook together, and in the evenings they sit in 
groups and chat of family affairs, babies, and current news. They 
wear waist-cloths woven of pandanus leaves, dyed with vegetal 
dye. The women of high rank use a red waist-cloth. 

When a woman dies, she is wrapped up in a mat. Her right 
hand is made to protrude, and in it a stick is placed, symbolic of a 
tusk-pig killed at her grave as an entrance fee to the next world, 
where she dwells in an abode lower than that of the men, No wo- 
man has the mourning ceremony (thirty to one hundred davs after 
burial) performed for her. At times old women are buried alive, 
and there are women for whom not a single tusk-pig has been killed. 


REMARKS ON THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CROW INDIANS 


Bv À. A. GOLDENWEISER 


К LOWITE'S recent paper on the social life of the Crow! brings 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of tlie organization 
and customs of these Indians. The interesting chapter on 

"War Customs" (pp. 230-238) is stated to be an advance sheet of 
a more elaborate exposition of the subject, which isto fallow. The 
section on “ Joking Relationship" (pp. 204-206), its brevity not- 
withstanding, constitutes the first systematic treatment of these 
highly curious and little-understood practices. The major part 
of the paper, however, is devoted to the study of the Crow clan 
system and relationship terms (pp. 189-212). While the data 
there presented are of considerable intrinsic value and interest, 
the method of presenting the material adopted by Dr Lowie also 
requires a word of comment. 

The Crow are organized іп exogamous clans with maternal 
descent. At the present time breaches of the exogamous rule are 
known to occur. Dr Lowie mentions some six examples, but as 
these infractions of the ancient custom have all been committed 
by very young people, we may perhaps follow the author (p. 189) 
by discarding them. The list of clans given by Dr Lowie (p. 190) 
embraces thirteen clans grouped into larger units, five of which 
contain two clans each, and one, three clans. Had Dr Lowie 
numbered the clans, as he has the "phratries," say In Is etc; the 
succeeding discussion would have proved more easily intelligible. 
As it is, the list of intermarriages, expressed in terms of thirteen 
clans of native name, is somewhat confusing. This list, by the way, 
contains two clan names, scirete and tsi'paütttse, not included in the 
thirteen clans, Of these, dcir&te seems to be identical with £satwatste 

'Lowle, Robet H., Social Life of the Crow Indiana, Anthropological Papers of 
ihe American Мымит of Naiural History, vol. tx, pt. 11, New York, 1912. 
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(HT; in the table given below), whereas the identity of озат хе 
remains doubtful. I have disregarded bhoth in my- table. 

Before we tim t6 Dr Lowie's interesting discussion of the clan 
groups with reference to exogamy, a terminological question deserves 
a word of comment. Dr Lowie writes (p. 193): 

Mr Curtis is obviously of the opinion that the prahibition extended 
to the larger units, which he accordingly calls “ phratries," 

Dr Lowie, as we shall see, reaches 4 negative conclusion as to 
the exogamy of the “phratries" and accordingly prefers to call them 
clan associations. Is this identification of a phratry with its exog- 
amous function wise? True, dual divisions most commonly 
designated as phratries are usually, although not invariably, 
exogamous. Buta phratry, once exogamous, may lose its exogamy 
while preserving its other functions. This certainly happened 
among the Iroquois, and probably among the Winnebago. Should 
the dual divisions in these tribes therefore forfeit their claim to the 
term phratry? Should we above all permit the application af the 
term to hinge upon a trait that the phratry shares with clans. village 
communities, and à number of other social and local groupings? 
Cian exogamy, in particular, is certainly not less common than 
phratricexogamy. While ethnolegical inquiry has shown that certain 
functions are more commonly associated with certain social groups 
than with others, it remains no less true that almost any кула! 
group may become associated with almost any function. "Therefore 
it seems advisable not to permit à term applied tà a social group 
to depend upon its functions but upon same more general as well as 
more vague characteristic, | should propose that the term phratry 
be applied to any subdivision of a tribe that itself embraces at least 
two smaller social units: The clan associations of the Crow, 
whether exogamoua or not, would then be phratries, | 

In a rather careful analysis of his dara Dr 
the evidence for and against the former 
phratry. He writes: 


Lowie tries to weigh 
exogamy of the Crow 


Had this been the case [prohibition af 


marriage within the phratry] 
clan exogamy might 


follow as @ necessary consequence of phratric 
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exogamy, and a special investigation would be required to determine 
whether the exogamous rule applied originally to the lesser or the larger 
social unit. 7f, on the other hand, tlie second statement is accepted 
[* marriage within the phratry was rare 7], we might regard the tendency 
to éschew marriage with a member of a sister-clan as merely an extension 
of what must then be viewed as fundamentally a characteristic of the 
clan (p. 194).! 

While fully endorsing this statement of Dr Lowie's, I cannot 
subscribe to the passage immediately following, which reads as 
follows: 

Assuming provisionally the latter alternative, we shall be prepared 
to End different rules for the several! clan-associations inasmuch as it is 
quite conceivable that a prohibition originally confined to one clan may 
in some cases be extended to the linked clan, while in other associations 
no such extension takes place [ibid.]. 

But “different rules for the several clan-associations” would be 
just as plausible on the assumption that the phratries once exog- 
amous had lost that function in favor of the clans, but that the 
phratric exogamy, thoroughly superseded in some instances by the 
exogamy of the clan, lingered on in some other cases on a par with 
the more recent clan regulation. Such as it stands, Dr Lowie's 
case does not carry conviction? We shall presently see, moreover, 
that an entirely different interpretation of the data may deserve 
consideration. When Dr Lowie, on the other hand, refers to Craw 
accounts of overgrown clans separating into smaller divisions and 
of clans reduced in numbers merging to form one whole. both 
processes seem credible enough, the latter process having in fact 
been described among the Kwakiutl, while the former must cer- 
tainly have taken place more than once among the Iroquois. 

ШЕТ: “Totemiam, Ag Analytical Study," Jourmal of American Folk-Lars, 1919, 
section on "Exogamy and Endogamy," pp. 23:-243; "Andrew Lang on Method іа 
the Study ol Totemiam," American Antkropologit, n. 4, xtv, 1013, tp. 356-380. 

"In another place (American Anthropologist, vol. xmv, 1917, p. 06) Dr Lowle 
writes: "The fart that the large groups have.no names [s algnificant, but cannot be 
considered aa more tham presumptive evidence ajgulnst the hypothesis of exogamy." 
Even. that, however, is saying too much, as exogamous groups without names certainly 
occur. The dual division al the five Iroquola tribes constitute n базе in point. They 
certainly were exogamonns, but seem never to have Ind any names. Or, íi a breach of 


geographical continuity be permitted, we may Instance the quse of Australi, where 
naumeless excgamons phratries ure by no means uncommor. 
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In an effort to ascertain the rules, if any, guiding intermarriages 
in recent times, Dr Lowie has recorded some one hundred and fifty 
marriages. He, however, fails to present his results in tangible 
statistical form on the ground that “with a limited number of 
recorded marriages and the large number of combinations possible 
in a community of thirteen clans, it is, of course, impossible to 
draw any valuable statistical conclusions" (p. 196). But Dr 
Lowie entirely underestimates the value of negative results. | 
therefore append a table (1) prepared on the basis of Dr Lowie's 
data, which shows at a glance that marriages between clans are at 
the present time quite random; no clans are preferred as marriage 
companions, nor is there any regard for phratric limits; The clans 
given in Dr Lowie's list (p. 190) are represented in the table by 
l; [s ILI, etc, Each marriage is recorded twice, namely, in the 
vertical as well as in the horizontal columns. The series ol diag- 
onal lines stands for clan exogamy. In column a are given the 
total numbers of marriages recorded in each clan. Each figure 
of column b stands for the number of those marriages in a clan of 
the vertical column which have not been recorded in the preceding: 
clans of the column. The total of column a js the total number of 


TABLE 1 
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marriages recorded, while column A may be of service whenever 
the total number of marriages in each clan is of importance. Іп 
addition to giving an instantaneous résumé of an otherwise un- 
wieldy mass of Часа, а table such as this may serve as a convenient 
foundation of work among thesame people by the author or others. 
As new marriage records accumulate, they can readily be added to 
the tabulated figures and the totals changed accordingly. 

While there seems to be no doubt as to the former historical 
unity of the Crow and the Hidatsa, Dr Lowie insists ón the funda- 
mental differences in the social organizations of the two tribes; as 
described in more recent times. In his article on “Some Problems 
in the Ethnology of the Crow and Village Indians," Dr Lowie 
Writes: 

We may conclude that the system af exogamous groups with matri- 
lineal descent i$ a Crow-Hidatsa peculiarity, At the same time we must 
remember that the resemblance between the social organization of these 
two tribes is limited to thus one rather general feature. Indeed, the 
common possession of this ingle feature gains significance only through 
its alisence in other tribes, 

In the concluding remarks on the social organization of the 
Crow, Dr Lowie returns to this point In the following passage: 

Among the Crow there is.no suggestion of a dual division, while the 
Hidatsa clans are assembled in two moietics distinguished by the number 
of their constituent units as the Three-Clans and the Four-Clans. 
Obviously, these detinite social groups cannot be considered the equiva- 
lents ol the six nameless Crow clan-associationa. | 

It thus appears that not only are the Crow and Hidatsa quite dif- 
ferent from the surrounding Plains tribes of both the Siouan and other 
stocks, but even between the Crow and Hidatsa there are far-reaching 
differences. Accordingly, we cannot advance in any positive way the 
theory that their social systems are but differentiations from an older 
system that existed prior to their separation [p. 207]. 

In view of the former unity of the Crow and the Hidatsa, the 
last statement must.not be understood literally, but must be taken 
to mean that Dr Lowie regards the traits of social organization now 





15e, B ga Hasdbooh of American Imdians, 1. p. 353. 
! Americum Anikropologisf, n. &, xiv, ror, p. бб. 
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characteristic of the Crow and the Hidatsa as of later origin than 
the separation of the two tribes. Now, the Hidatsa are still 
organized in rwo moieties, the names of which, Three-Clans and 
Four-Clans, must have been suggested by a preéxisting clan system. 
But whereas the names are young, the social divisions may be old. 
This becomes highly probable in view of the great prevalence and 
antiquity of such dual divisions among Indian tribes in general 
and many Siouan tribes in particular, among whom, as among the 
Hidatsa, the dual divisions cotxist with a clan system, Thus there 
can scarcely be any doubt that the phratries of the Hidatsa antedate 
the separation of the Crow, some two hundred years арол 

lí so, the Crow, before their separation, must have shared with 
the Hidatsa this trait of their social organization, Here a serious 
difficulty confronts us: granted the former existence of Crow dual 
divisions, how is it that Dr Lowie's investigations failed to reveal 
any survivals of the ancient system? The only plausible explana- 
tion would lie in some feature of rhe later transformations of the 
Crow that may have tended to obscure or even completely to 
obliterate the preceding organization. That the source of auch a 
development may have been supplied by the clan-associations or 
phratries of the Crow, is suggested by Dr Radin's researches among 
the Winnebago? Dr Racin fount among this people a división 
into two phratries, one consisting of eight clans; the other of four. 
These clans were associated in groups of two and three in such a 
way that one clan of one phratry was linked to one or two claris of 
the other phratry, Between such linked clans there was consider- 
able intimacy of relations, and reciprocal functions were сүртінді 
by them, Now, if we assume that a dual division among the 
Crow, which on general grounds we found to be highly probable, 
actually existed, may not the clans of thé Crow alsa have formed 
associa lions crass phratry limite? In lime, exogamy, presumably 

11 feci bound. то ndduce here Dr Lowie'a opinion that Matthews" chronological 
estimate aa to the erparation of the Crow: in somewluit in the пае 01 a gues, Far 
НД we know, thr separatkm imy have taken place long before that date. Now. it ls, 
of course. obvious that the longer the period ence ibe separation. the greater the general 
possibility of the development of Hidatea phratries after the separation, Thus, the 


urgutwment im tho text woubi to that exwnt be wenkened. 
T Alanustript. 
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associated with the dual divisions, lost its hold on the large units 
and became a clan characteristic. As the clan associations became 
more firmly consolidated, the dual divisions this cut up and re- 
distributed became obscured, and, in the course of time, obliterated, 
whereas the clan associations developed into the present phratries. 
That the phratries of such origin should have remained nameless 
seems highly plausible. In the light of the above hypothesis 
certain facts about clan contests adduced by Dr Lowie (pp; 202-204) 
suggest an interpretation different from the one given by the author, 
Crow informants do not seem to be agreed as to the social units 
that figure in such contests. In fact, four different explanations 
are given in which the contestants are described as the sons of 
men of two clans, or as men of two clans, or as the sons of men of two 
linked clans, or as any two groups of men without relation to the 
clans. Granted the two ancient exogamous divisions, it may well 
be assumed that they constituted the social units which originally 
figured in such contests. Without being inherently improbable, 
this hypothesis would also help us reconcile the statements of Dr 
Lowie's informants. With the weakening of phratric bonds, the 
functions at contests would be transferred to the clans without 
abandoning de facto the phratric principle. Clansmen of öne 
phratry would contest with clanamen of the other; or the sons of 
clansmen of one phratry would line up against the sons ol clansmen 
of the other, which arrangement, with phratric exogamy, would still 
preserve the phratric division. If linked clans originally belonged 
to two opposite sides, then the sons of clansmen in contesting 
against the sons of men of the linked clan would also conform to the 
ancient rule of phratric contests. И, оп the other hand, one of the 
rival groups in the last two instances is examined with reference 
to its composition, it may well be described as amorphous in so far 
as it embraces men of different clans.' 

| was prompted to present the above arguments by the realiza- 
tion of the great probability, on historical grounds, of the former 

! | encountered a situation analogous to the ubove among the froqueia, where 


certain functions commonly ascribed by observers to the father's clan seem to have 
originally belonged tà the oppoalte phratry. 
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existence of dual divisions among the Crow. The several hypothe- 
ses, however, are suggested with the greatest diffidence, less in the 
expectation of their ultimate verification by fact than in the hope 
that Dr, Lowie and other investigators may thereby be stimulated 
toward further efforts in their search for traces of ancient dual 
divisions among the Crow. 


Dr Lowie takes pains not to have his list of terms of relationship 
appear às final. He writes: 

The following fst must not be regarded as exhaustive nor tlie trans- 
lations as more than tentative, After repeated revision 1 came to the 
conclusion that nothing short of a perfect knowledge of the Crow lan- 
guage would suffice for a perfect list of terms af consanguinity and 
affinity. For las Dr Lowie curiousty puts it] in addition to the common 
enough multiplicity of meanings far any one term when translated into 
English, the student of Crow has to deal with distinct native terms 
expressing delicate shades of meanings that are fully known only to the 
older Indians [p. 208], 

The experience of investigators with primitive terminologies 
certainly justifies the author's remarks, It remains nevertheless 
true that a system of relationship is not merely a terminology but a 
system, a system based on some definite principle of classification 
of individuals, The study of terminologies of relationship among 
many peoples has shown that the principles of classification on 
which such systems rest always prove exceedingly simple and, as 
soon as revealed, serve to cofirdinate the apparently complex series 
ofterms. ‘There seems, therefore, no justification for eth nographers 
to limit themselves to an objective enumeration of the terms of 
relationship without attempting to explain the underlying system. 
Dr Lowie has attempted no such analysts, wherefore his list of 
terms strikes one as exceedingly complex, in fact, bewildering, I 
have analyzed and represented in tabular form part of the Crow 
terms contained in Dr Lowie's list, and offer my results here as. a 
supplement to his investigations; 

First of all we must eliminate from the list a number of terms 
that are not terms of relationship and ought to have been treated 
separately, [mean such terms as btwathucd, “my joking relative”; 
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barüke, "my child"; bacik'áake, "my boy"; bacbalsé, "my man"; 
bachle, “my woman"; etc. The remaining terms on pages 208- 
210 are, in part, represented in the following tables. As my aim 
is rather to elucidate the underlying principles of the system than 
to give an exhaustive treatment of it, I have included in the tables 
only two generations, that of the ego and the first ascending genera- 

tion. From these the first descending generation can readily be 
constructed. The terms used by a woman, which are in part the same 
as, and in part different from, those used by à man, reveal no new 
principle; therefore I have limited the tables to the terms used by a 
man. To achieve greater clearness, the terms applied to male 
relatives are grouped in Table IT; those applied to female relatives 
in Table 111. 

ТавіЕ П 


сагаа и. а гв i Ғатғзы- Қасық ана Curia s deter bina af fraa 
Beau аша 


кекей 


БЫДЫ MILIEU I| LÀ Ja 2 o don s 
fee Sete robes jenai [ерене Eye 





А esti] further extension of the terma must be suggested here, И “father’s 
brother" ia equivalent to “ather” and "mothers alster to " mother," then "Iather'a 
mother's deters eon” ond “father's father’s brother's aon" ure alg equivalent to 

“father.” Theoretically there ls no reason ro stop at the second ascending generation, 
ond the principle may thia be expressed ir the following terma: Two men who are the 
descendants, no matter how remote, of nwo brothers or of two eistera, ure " brothers"; 
similarly, two women who are descendanta, no matter how remote, of two brothers or 
‘of two sisters, ure “aleters." The same principle would, of cours, apply to "futher'& 
siuter's husbands" ond to “mother's sister's husbands.” etc. Thos, the number of 
Individuals to whom the terma "father," " mother," eve., would apply, would be vastiy 
jucremeed. Nordathleall For, Hf" [nther'a sister w hirsband " is equivalent Lo "father '" 
and “father’s brothers wile" to “mother,” then “father's sister's husband's father's 
gixter's husband'" ошм be equivalent to "grandíather" and “father’s mister'à hus- 
band's father’s brother's wife’ to “grandmother,” and @ on. A large number of 
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other logical posdibilities could be similuriy constructed on the Базі of the fundamental 

This argument muit not be regarded In the light of a formal logical exercise; for 
it has been repeatediy chown that Indians, ot for that matter Australiana, are fully 
able to wee the logical corollaries of their relationship systems and, when occasion 
arises, do concioudy apply them. It bas also bees ahown, in a nitmber uf concrete 
Instances. Just how far the logical extension of the system was carried. Dr Radin, 
for instance, telle me that among the Winnebago, relationships beyond the second 
ascending generatlon are wot taken cognizance of, 

The question arises; How far beyond the limits of the tables bere adduced do the 
Crow permit their logic to extend thelr system of relationship? Further information 
from Dr Lowle on thie point would be highly desirable. 








Танк ПП 
‘Clen-mates — Molher t Side Father's Side 
a E = ; | 
Fir men xol mother's mother father's [father’s 
aycendésg mother’s sinter brother's aister] 
| clan wile 








of ego "aie 


————————————Á— ——R—— HA ————A——— O (I 






younger mother's younger father's father’s 
clinewomen sister'a sister brother's mister | 
| сі ego en daughter daughter | 
ечи ‘younger (younger) 

than ego) than 2$) —— than ego 


It seema that not all " wamen of mother's clan " are " mothers " but anly 
those of her clan an] generation. Similarly, the terma "elder or younger иісін" 
ure not applied to all elder or younger clanswomen of ego but only to those of the pen. 
eration of ¢go. While Dr Lowie does not feel absülutely positive nz to this fact, it 
must be provisionally accepted ns the more plausible development, For, lf of! women 
of the mother's clan were called “smothers " and all women of the clan of ego, which |e 


the highty Lmprobable situation, езен ін а elassificatory aystem of relationship, oi a 
being called " mother " as well aa" aliter," 


In addition to the uses indicated in the tables, the terms “ father" 
and "mother" are also applied bv the Crow to wife's father and 
mother and to husband's father and mother, In the second 
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ascending generation only two terms are used, "grandíather" and 
'" grandmother," which are applied to the parents of all individuals 
in the first ascending generation. The first descending generation 
embraces the children of all individuals of the generation of ego; 
the only terms used are "son" and "daughter." "The same terms 
are also applied to grandchildren. 

Additional terms applied to relatives by marriage are given by 
Dr Lowie on pages 210-212. I shall not here analyze these terms. 

The characteristic features of the Crow system of relationship 
may now be summarized as follows: 

1. The application of the terms "father" and "mother" (and 
of corresponding terms in other generations) is exceedingly wide: 
the terms cover certain relatives on the father’s as well as on the 
mother's side, parents-in-law, and father's or mother's clan-mates 
(regardless of generation, See 4). 

2. In the generation of ego. separate terms are used for individuals 
older and younger than ego, 

$. The mother's brother, regardless of age, is included in the 
class of individuals older than ego of the generation of ego! 

4- The differentiation of generations beyond the first ascending 
and the first descending generations appears very weak, in so far, 
at least, as it is reflected in the terminology of relationship. The 
last two points (3 and 4) indicate a tendency in the Crow system to 
disregard the limits of generations, Whereas, on the one hand, the 
lateral application. of terms follows, in the main, the lines of a 
generation; on the other hand, the generations are disregarded 
in a number of ways: the terms "father," "mother," 3 "sister," 3 
"brother," etc, are applied to corresponding clan-mates without 
regard to generation; one highly important individual (“mother's 

¥ In society organized on a maternal basis the position of the mother’s brother is 
altogether exceptional, His authority in the family in usually greater than that of 
the father, ond be also appears a0 the main figure, if not In the ownership, at least in 
the transfer of property by inheritance, These psychological conditions might be 
deemed sufficient to account for the terminological phenomenon noted above, lí. not 
lor the fact that in moat, if mot all. groups other than the Crow identical peychologicul 
situations are not reflected in the system o£ relationship. Perhaps some special ecm- 
momic or ceremonial relations necount for the peeullarity? 

'" Compare, however, the legend of Table ИТ. 


AN. ANTH. W.B, 134 
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brother") of the first ascending generation is classed with one age 
group of the generation of ego; no separate terms seem to exist for 
the second ascending generation, the terms used being derived 
from those for "father" and "mother"; the second descending 
generation is altogether merged in the first descending generation. 
_ .$. Separate terms are used for male and for female relatives. 

6. Part of the terms used by a man for relatives of a given degree 
of blood relationship are different from those used by a woman. 

7. Whereas the terms for “father” in direct address and indirect 
reference are quite different, the distinction in case of other 
terms consists in thè common Mouan change of the terminal d to 
a terminal e. 

The Crow system of relationship is particularly suggestive in so 
far as it reveals with unusual clearness the process of its own de- 
velopment. [t seems highly improbable that the terms originally 
used for one's own father and mother should have been the same 
as those used fora number of relatives on the father's and mother’s 
side as well as for parents-in-law, But here the individuals con- 
cerned belong at least to one generation. ‘The probability of the 
situation becomes quite negligible when we consider that the same 
terms are also used for father's clan-mates and mother's clan-mates. 
That a term applied to a number of individuals of one generation 
and to a group of clan-mates should include accidentally, as it were, 
one's own mother ог father, is altogether incredible. Moreover, 
why should the same term have been applied to the individuals of 
one generation and to the clan-mates? I, on the other liand, one 
assumes the terms lor "father" and "mother," in the descriptive 
sense, to have been primary, the entire process becomes perfectly 
plausible, in fact obvious as a gradual extension of the original 
meaning of the terms $o as to include clàsses of people united by 
the principles of generation or of clanship.! 


! Assuming thé former existence ot dunl divisions among the Crow, this process 
of extension in the application of relutionship terms gama in plausibility; for al the 
individuals Lo whom the terms“ father" und" mother ~ are applied would then belong 
to one phrarry. The extension would then have tn be conceived oí aa following dif. 
ferent Unes within the phratry, the Une of relations on the father's anii mother's aide, 
of one generation; the line of wile's or Dhusand's relations, of the same generation: 
and the lite of clanship, regardless of generation (in case of "father “ ay Teast}, 
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Applying the same reasoning to the other terms of relationship, 
we arrive at a reconstruction of the Ur-Crow system of relationship 
consisting of a small number of descriptive terms. They may be 
represented in the following table, 





Tasik IV 
Ел equivalents | атте 
and ascending | grandmother 
purum [Ger sister | 
younger sister Малға із а 
е brother) Mika 
younger 
brother 


The table suggests a number of queries. We find that a тап 
and a woman use different terms for "father"; for " mother," on 
the other hand, there exists only one term. Again, the male and 
female terms for "grandfather" are derived from the respective 
terms for "father"; while there is onty one term for "grandmother," 
The latter term seems to be derived from a female term for 
"mother," and it seems exceedingly improbable that it should also 
have been the original male term for “grandmother.” The situa- 
tion suggests an old female term for “mother,” masa'ká, of which 
masa ké (given by Dr Lowie, p, 209) would be the vocative form, 
and of which masa'kitare would be a derivative, И may also be 

' The existence of à separate term for '* Father's slater "аниге a possible former 
term for “ brother's son or daughter " applied by the father a sister to his children, 
Did such a term exist? 

* Did not the terma for " elder alster ^ or" younger sister " extend tà brothers wife? 


* Did not this term extend to (male speaking) wife's brother's son and daughter's 
huiháud, and (female speaking} to husband's brother's san? 
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worth while to look for an old male term for "grandmother," 
perhaps derived from tga’, which term, before the loss of the female 
term for "mother," may have been a male term. Again basbáxié 
seems to be a derivative of ax£, suggesting the former existence of 
a separate female term for “father’s sister." This is the more 
probable as two terms are used for "mother’s brother.” However 
plausible may seem the identification of “mother's brother" with 
"elder brother," it scarcely could have been primary, and old 
terms for “mother’s brother" may be looked for, or, If Mtk'a and 
bastare were the original terms for “mother's brother," other terms 
may have existed for "elder brother" which were lost subsequent 
to the reclassification. The former existence of separate male and 
female terms for “elder sister” and “younger brother” also seems 
highly probable.* 

|! Mention niunt be made bere of a recent eliborate attempt to represent a system 
ef relationship diagrammatically. -[ refer to Jobs E, Harrington'e article on "" Tews 
Relationship Terms " (American Anthropolorist, July-September, 1912) which containa 
four highly complicated diagrams (pp. 4%3-484), the preparation of which must have 
consumed uch time and labor, This notwithatanding, thè diagrama are no issa 
perplexing than L- H. Morgan's brain-wreeking lists or Dr Lowle's ubjective enumet- 
ation of terma. The reason of the failure of these authors Hes in the fact that they have 
not attempted to base their presentation of systems of relationship on the native 
principle of classification of individuals. Whenever this is dome, the system always 
reduces itseli to a few simple principles and can readily le represented i5 tabular form. 
The two tables of Crow relationships presented in this review may serve to subatan- 
tate the above statement. A Wimilar attempt to present m system of relationship 
from the native point ol view hus been auccesstully carried out by Professor Boas in 
Jotin R. Swanton'a monograph on the Haida (Publicationt of the J'esup North Pacific 
Expedition, vul, 5. p. 64H. 

COLUMBIA UsrvegsrEY 

Now Vonk 


A TUTELO VOCABULARY! 
By EDWARD SAPIR 


Wwe on Six Nations Reserve, Ontario, in August, 1911, 
I was told of a Cavuga Indian named Andrew Sprague 

who had had opportunity during his childhood to hear 
Tutelo spoken fluently and who was supposed to remember con- 
siderable of it. As Tutelo is an extinct language, | thought it 
imperative to rescue from oblivion what was still to be obtained and 
thus add, if only à mite, towhat had already been put on record. 
As a matter of fact, it turned out thàt Andrew remembered] only 
very little indeed of Tutelo, and what small amount of material 
could be obtained from him was extorted with some difficulty. 
No attempt will here be made to discuss the data. They are given 
for what they are worth in the hope that they may at some future 
time prove of use to the student of comparative Siouan linguistics. 
If in nothing else, perhaps the words listed are of value because they 
have been recorded with greater phonetic accuracy than is generally 
attained in mere vocabularies. 


PERSONS | 
тіл тап miski’ child, children 
teáreted' woman kykaük' grandfather 


mügridd' my cousin 
ungidd' his cousin 


ANIMALS 
тарау" сом, ох, cattle ріс е horse (literally, "big 
тр" dog dog") 
masa" pig із илріше wolf (literally, “like в 
kémó frog док") 


dalásgik' cat 
babásgo'* deer buck 
Onjects 
máksdpá' bread тара Кайе 
1 Published by permission af the Geslogicul Survey ol Canaila. 
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malsigpyp salt 


мба”! реррег 

зи sugar 

twüké'* soup 

шиа! shorts in grinding corn 


gül'sagínagg'? silver armlet 


ADVERRS, ADJECTIVES 


ddjedi™ down river 
&daphái up river 
nyAgulsgAkgl" dizzy woman 
ningiszokek dizzy man 


PRONOUN 


henigu | 


VERES 


wüldi' mák:ipd'" eat bread 
todgét i" to dance 

hadjf'gilede he's gone home 
wel‘gilida let's go home = 


NUMERALS 


1, blr 
2, "js 
3, nd 
4, fü 
5, bi 
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yqhg’t lacrosse stick 

teaAo b mé'* false face 

ment igal TA" kettle (evidently con- 
tains meni- water") 


meniigādò jug, jar, glass, bottle 
(dir.) 
ke'embái! pipe 


keémbdi moni’ tobacco 


ma' gan ga'* white 
mihg mg'rümd'ga' white man 
"a ganp' kasii negro 


puA'gida T must go bome 

wdk'niendabëwā I'm going to bed 

bildbuk™ thank you! 

hgh¢ giddya k'ch'ph'aréwaya surely, 
everything is all right 


6, agus 
7. Зади 
8, рее 
9, sgh" 
10, bitskd" 


FHONETIC NOTE 


Shorl vowels 


d, asin German Mann 
i, a* in English Aa! 

e, us in Engliah met 

p aà in French Aé 


Long Vowels 


i asin German Kahn 
ғ, as in German See 
i, as in German Si¢ 


f, as in English bí 
j, a8 in French fini 
e, as in French beau 
н, às in English put 


ó, as In German Sokn 
8, ns in German gut 
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Novalised vowels 
б, аз їп French quand 
q, asin French cin 
£, nasalized open è (not as open as in French rin) 
9, nasalized close o (0), not open as in French bos 
p,nasalized open u 
ĝ long g 
J long e 
Diphthang 
ai. as in German mein 
Stopped Consonants 
b, d, £, £ónant stopa as in English 
б. E, £5, "intermediate" stops 
f. — 4, by, unaspirated surds 
pn P, E, b", aspirated sirds 
if, aspirated if {midway between £s and fe of English church} 
Comlinuants 
w, as in English 
y, as in English 
k, as in English 
5, as in English 
c, as in English she 
8, interdental spirant, as in English thick 
1, (approximately) as in English 


r, trilled r (alveolar?), In Egi yk'arisaya r sounded much like t 
m, as in English 


n, as in English 
9, as in English sing 
Afsseellaneous 


', glottal stop 
-a'5 (and similarly for other vowels}, broken vowel, second part ol 
which is murmured ("echoed") 
', final breath release 
i occurs once as glide vowel from c to ¢ 
' main stress 
*, secondary stress 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY oF CANADA 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


A TEXT IN THE INDIAN LANGUAGE OF PANAMÁ- 
DARIEN 


By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


"7 CHE Isthmian aboriginal family known to the Spaniards as 
T Cunas! (Tule, *peaple'; the same name as that used by the 

San Blas) embraces the so-called San Blas stock of the Colon 
region. According to A, L. Pinart,? at the time of the Spanish 
conquest the limit of the tribes speaking these dialects appears to 
have been, on the west, a line from the Chagres river extending to 
Chorrera. On the east and south the Cunas extended to the river 
Cacarica, the Espirito Santo mountains, and the river Sambu, which 
separated the Cunas from the Chocos. Cunas were also found 
across the Gulf of Darien (Uraba) on the north, and they had villages 
on its eastern shore. At present, and in fact since their last rising 
in 1772, they have retired to the mountains and to the yohealthful 
river regions of the Isthmus, and are noted for their intense hostility 
to foreigners, whom they refuse to allow within their territories? 
These Indians are quite distinct linguistically from the other 
[sthmian families, the Guaymies and the Chocos, 

Pinart* gives the number of Cunas as 8,000, but he seems to 
refer only to the southern stock. On the other hand, my San Blas 
informant, Ina MAkchia,* thought that all the Tule numbered some 
50,000. The actual census, no doubt, lies between these widely 
discrepant figures. 

The accessible material on the Tule language is as follows: 
(1) À word-list in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
(XXXVIII, pp. 100-105), by De Puydt; (2) Prince, Prolegomena ta the 
— Prince, = tà the Study of the San Blas, неин Anthropologist, 
n. &,XIV, pp. 109-1265, 1012. 

3 V'ocabulario Castellawo-Cuna, рр, 1—3, 

' Prince, op, cit. p. 109. 


'Op. іга рь т. 
' Princ, op, cli. р. 1113. 
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Sam Blas Language of Panamá, cited above; (3) a brief manuscript 
word-list of San Blas in my possession by the late Moravian Bishop 
Berckenhagen; (4) Pinart's Vocabulario Castellano-Cuna; an. in- 
complete list, containing a very brief and poorly stated grammatical 
sketch; (5) the following Catechism: Peguefio Catecismo Cristiano, 
traducida en la lengua Cuna, ò de los Indios de Darien, por el E. P. 
Pedro de Lisa, Mis*. Cap. y revista por los SS. Dr. A. L. Pinart 
y Dr. F. y Carranza (Documentos sobre Panamá; Chiriqui-Vera- 
guez-Darien, No. 3). This is the only connected text in Tule. 

The Catechism is published in a badly hectographed form fram 
the original handwriting of de Llisa, The text is in places indistinct 
and has- to be read with a magnifying glass. There is no attempt 
made to explain the Tule text, the writer having contented himself 
with merely placing the highly idiomatic Indian translation opposite 
the conventional Spanish phrases, In many instances, the Indian 
words are evidently wrongly combined, so that the analysis was 
not easy and could be effected only alter every Tule word in this 
and the other material mentioned above was carefully indexed. 
The conventional translation of the Catechism is given in the fol- 
lowing exposition, in English instead of Spanish, while under each 
Indian word or combination the corresponding English equivalent 
is shown. The phonetic system of the Tule is Spanish, 

This important Tule text will shortly be supplemented in a 
separate article by a grammatical sketch and a complete glossary 
of all the words and analogies in the extant Tule material. For this 
reason, in the present paper little or no grammatical analysis has 
been set forth, the commentary being intended chiefly as an exposi- 
tion of the difficult sentence-structure of the Tule, now illustrated 
for the first time. 

Since the United States Government has established its authority 
permanently in Panama, scientific attention must necessarily turn 
to the dominant Isthmian aboriginal idiom. If this paper and its 
sequel, although possibly here and there erroneous in conclusions, 
should prove of service to students of this interesting linguistic 
family, I shall feel amply repaid for the labor which I have devoted 
to the callation and analysis of the Tule. 


3400 


D1:08 ONAMAQUE CARTA CERFICUA 


oops DocriNE Hoor LITTLE 


t. Dios-dín tegua? 


God hei who? 

2. Dies e — Paculmal. 

3. Dies ¢ — Pacalmul tegua? 
God ofthe Three who? 

4. Dies Pap, Dios & Мии, 


God Father, God his son, 
Dios Espiritu Sonto. 
God Holy Spirit. 
5. Dios Pap ati Dios? 
Gol Father he God? 
6. Ee, Patr. 
Yes, Father {= priest), 
7. Dios & Nuchü Diog тора? 
Сой Ша San Gedand (» also)? 
8. Ег, Fatiri 
Yes, Father. 

9. cd 
God Holy Spirit Ged 
moga? 

anil (=al)? 
10, Ee, Patir, 
Wea, Father, 

II. Dios paguo Герий nica? 
Golla) three perhaps there are? 

12. дозе равма- -mal cuend guilubu 

God of the Three one exists 
chun choque-te, 
Шие «ау 
13. Гев а porua ста! манын 
heThree 
ae 
"was-madre-rhe? 
I4. e ib Ким. 


15. Piaje — guja-te? 
meal tlhe 
гб. Dias Nan S S. Maria eabogan. 
God's Mother Holy Mary ber womb 
(in). 
ty. Лача? 
What for? 
1h. Afele-gue nen Niya chugal-te, 
Sc-not «wt Devll getting-the, 
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Lrrrte CuaisTIAN CATECHISM 
Whois God? 


The Most Holy Trinity. 


‘Who is the most Holy Trinity? 


God. the Father, God the Son, 


and God the Holy Ghost. 
Is the Father God? 
Yes, Father, 
Is the Son God? 
Yes, Father. 


Is the Holy Ghost God? 


Yes, Father, 
Then there are three Gods? 


The Three are only one true God. 


Which of the Three Persons was 
made Man? 


(sod the Son. 
How was he made Man? 


In the womb of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 


For what purpose? 


To save us from the Devil and 


rutxcu| 


ІН dilar, 
something Бай. 
19. JVuet-mala praje nao? 
Good anss whither ше? 
Nilalal-neca. 
(To) Heaven. 
21. fegua bul mepri apincha-mal? 
Who]most good think-the-opes? 
Dios choquer-gusne nepri apin- 
God's süying-abogt good think- 
cha-mal. 
the-ones, 


20. 
22. 


23. Jstar üapincha-mal piaje mao? 
Bad think-the-ones whither por- 
24. Nive-neca, 
(To) Hell, 
25, Istar apincha-mal tegua? 
Bad think-theones who? 
26, Dios choguer-guine dii chul- 
God's saying-respecting, those with- 
mal. 
out the-omnes. 

27, Umignua Dios e Nuchu nen al 
How Golhh Son us he 
сенен? 
holds? 

28. Apurco wignine. 

Death by-meaneof, 

Piaje Dios burcuis-degua? 

Where God dled-periapa? 

30. Na-crus-gutue. 

Theron, 
41. Quilulele tegua? 
Christ whol 
32. Dios mastol chun choque-ie. 
Gol man tre say-the, 
35. Unigua Dios? 
How God? 

Tr-nal Dias а е Nuchu. 

Thisfor God living his Son, 

Unigua mastol? 

How {in he) man? 
$6. Te-mal Dios e Ман Maria 
This-for God bia Mother М. 
Sa. e Nurhu — «шора. 
Sa þer son md (= ole). 
$n Quilulele (Jesus) fgus миен 
Christ — (Jesus) what жауа? 


29. 


34. 


35. 
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from ain. 

Where do the good people go? 

To Heaven. 

Who are the good people? 

Those who keep God's Command- 
ments. 

Where do the bad people go? 

To Hell. 

Who are the bad people? 

Those who do not fulfill God's 


Command ments. 


How did the Son of God save us? 


By his death. 

How did God die? 

On the Holy Cross. 

Who is Christ? 

True God and true man. 

How is he God? 

Because he is the Son of the living 

How da bind 

Because he is also the Son of the 
Virgin Mary. 


What does the word Jesus mean? 
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38. Umilngua. 
Saviour. 

39. орн unilogua? 


Saviour? 


40. né саг mem chuja-te 
(From) something bad — us  eaved-the, 
Niya-neca. moga. 
Hell: and, 
At, Igi mem — eturta? 
What us he teaches? 
42. Dior enamagus-o; 
s teAching-the. 


43- aique picua? 
Teaching bow many? 


44. Paguegua guilubu. 
Four exist. 
45. Рін atl? 
What this? 


46. Itogue-te, Dios palmie, nan 
Faith-the, God's making, the 
лға. palmie, Dios cuicki 





47. Dios onamaque мит machi 
Goie doctrine how ran 
Hogue? 
believes? 
48. Na-crus guiluhbu. 
The cross it-ls. 
49. Unica be-epue? 
How you-tine? 
50, An-guacal guituse-gal. 
M y seti ng. 
£1. Ta wmr mala, 
Show how these. 
51. Gulluse-gal — ramnía — ma-erüus 
Blessing ol Holy Cross 


nen-mal-gutine,nanaya-ckuli 
uson onr friemi-nat 
"uen-gua abegum cujale Dias 
our body save-from God 
ulguine, Ранг mlguine, 
by-incane-of, Father  by-means-olt 
є нейи tlguine, Espiritu 
his Son bhy-memme-o the Holy 
Sante шне. Te yopi. 
Ghost by-means-of.. This be. 
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Saviaur. 

From what did he save us? 

From ain and from the captivity 
of the Devil. 

What doctrine did he teach? 

The Christian Doctrine. 

How many parts has it? 

Four. 

What are they? 


The Creed, Commandments, 
Prayers and Sacraments, 


What is the sign of a Christian? 


The Haly. Cross, 

How do you use it? 

Signing myself and blessing myself, 
Let us see how. 


By the sign of the Holy Cross, free 
ua from our enemies O Lord our 
God, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 


PRINCE] INDIAN 


53- неке тана o-fale-diba? 
dor man watmadealive? 


54. Dio laque-gal wiseu-gal guel- 
Goel bo-perceive to-desire — to- 
gu-gal-e. 
plezse-thie. 


55. Dios-din thi-go nen oguelgu- 


God-he-là what-for we please 
gabe. 
him-the?* 

56, Epinchel, Apintaguet, Pen- 
Faith, Hope. Vow- 
guil-uquet-e. 

paying-t! 


57. Epinchet ogni oturtaque? 
Falth what it-teaches? 
58. Digs- uin epincha-malo chnna- 
іп believing trüe- 
chuna. 
true. 
59. «ронии ogut eluríague? 
Hope what itt -Leacht 
59а. al pintague-malo a neut chuna 
Receiving — hingood true 
EH 


60. Райли pgui olurlaque? 

Vow paving what it-teaches? 
62. Uni nuz-H mem epincha-malo? 
65. Pap nen-gati-ie puiscugal-. 

F 
бб. 

How well act? 

Dies onamaguel. 

alth-the who thonglit-it? 


бі. Nue-li nen chabu-malo. 
Well we love (him). 
How well we believe? 
63. Me-guiscugal ttague-te, 
64. Uni actacuelo equisee-te? 
How ‘waiting praying-the? 
Bther-for-us — learning-the, 
Unicar nuet chot? 
67. liogue-le guiscugal olurtaguel 
й аа ры teaching of 
God's doctrine. 
68, Дариян legua pinchaja-te? 


69. Dios & mastal-mala-te. 
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To what end was man created? 
To know and to serve God and to 


enjoy him. 


With what works does one serve 
God? 


Faith, Hope and Charity, 


What does Faith teach? 

To believe in God as an infinite 
truth. 

What does Hope teach? 

That we should hope in him as 
good and all powerful (3927). 

What does Charity teach? 

To love him above all things. 

How shall we know how to believe 
rightly? 

I shall learn svell the Creed. 

How will you hope and pray? 

I shall learn well the Pater Noster. 

How will you act well? 

Т shall learn well the Command- 
ments and Sacramenta. 

Who made the Creed? 

The Aposties. 
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71. Жы ке ofurts-cal, 
| Chur heart it-teaches, 
72. Dios фїйтє chi? 
(God where ale:? 
73. Nüalal-acgwime — calguibi 


(In) Heaven eternal | (on) earth (7) 


en tule gue-alac. 
naot-see, (ut he is 
шыны 


74. Quilule píaje chi mastol? 
Christ where also man? 

75- Nitalal-te-guine Dios nan-#eca 
Heaver-the-in God's Church 
cH. 
шім). 

76. Хан-нсеа сЕш АМЧе guilubu? 
(In) Church als what this ia? 
77. Mau olegma polir nausaja-te, 

Bread round priest blessed the. 


ape. 
78. беч ofogud  nusaja-te — ibi 
Bread — round  blessed-the what 
chi? 
wlan? 
79- Силае abogan, уар, pur pa, 
body, Ы om), өші, 
Ciis agali eki. 


So. Tegua men  apinchuo сага 
iabal? 
into? 

Вт. Quilulele muastol chuna-e e 
Clirist шан  true-the Ма 
юрен, pe, purpa, pe 
body. blood, жин, all 
chuna-ie, 

Lrue-rhe, 

82. Nume-l.. 

Naming-the. 


Sa. Nwsoe-di dbi me-guilubu? 
Natning-the, who this is? 
a Ti, FA 


pel. guilusaja-te. 
Water, all Ыг 


légend-ifie. 
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To what end? 

Ta instruct us in the faith. 

Where is God? 


In. Heaven, on earth, and every- 
where, 


Where is Christ as man? 

In Heaven and in the most Haly 
Sacrament. 

What isthe Most Holy Sacrament? 


The. Host and the Consecrated 
Wine. 


What is the Consecrated Host? 


The body, blood, soul, and divinity 
of Jesus. 


Whom do we receive whes we eat 
it? о 


Jesus Christ, God and true man in 
body, blood, soul, and divinity, 


Baptism. 
What iz Baptism? 


The: Sacrament of water, oil, and 
Chriam. 
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85. Тї igni me-guilubu? What does the water signify? 
Water what this is? | 
B6. Ti ulguimepela nen islar micà.— That by: Baptiam we become pure 
Water by all our evil having Írom. all zin. | 
chuli — pe-malo. o 
without you (become). 
. Ранг è mola очы ipsi What does the cap aignify? 


Priest lita 
nespatiubu? 
this ist 
88. Nen cueguíi nuel chicue-gal. The purity of life which we must 
Our heart(a) well setting. observe. 


B9, Cuclu  musale-l] igui ne Апа һе о? 
сении 

eoi ient Sono md qune The plenitude of Grace of the 
Holy Spirit well pleasing. Holy Ghost. 


91. Е guilubv-se igui mee And the Chrism? 
That which bs blessed — what this 


Euilubu? 
н? 
92. Масдите тие нап ейге. The odor of the good example 
Eternal good of our offering-the. which we must present. 


оз, Cane cae? igut ne-guilubu? And what does the lighted candle 
Candle lighted what this ia signily? 


о Хай мен pincha-mulo The light of the good example 
(The)good. — we think which we musi present. 
ötale ral. 


it makes clear, 


95. Nuir-guine iguinen-di әсе? = What do we promise in Baptism? 
BHaptiem-in what we promise? 


g6. Quilule a-choquet chiet. To follow the faith and law of Jesus 
Christ hiseaying do. Christ.. 
от. Па росна mura-e-mal. Confirmation. 


(0 Timei») two Baptiam. 
98. Па pocua nuió-lé-mal igmi — What is Confirmation?: 
Time(s) two — Baptiam what 
He-puilubu? 
this la? 
99. Patri еричшны tule-ga-bal The Sacrament which the Bishop 
Priest ы peopie-to gives to those whom he confirms. 
"usaet,. 
ihe) names. 
100. Unigna-f apira chapel? How must one receive it? 
- How mrive say? 
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.o Nini guelgugala. . 
Well pening, 
lo2. Patir-mal pel abckoco. 
(To) priests all. telt. 
103. Patir-mal pel ahchoce igud mec- 
(То) рема АЦ tell what this 
punt 


104. Inz nur-ti tur-ga nu-faque-li 
Wine gon) ain-der healing-tlie. 
305. Chuwaje apinchao? 
When receive? 
106. Pirca-impa-bali tule ogui(gu)- 
¥ear-one-in person about-to- 
{ету тора, 
die алі; 
toy: Unigua-te chocof 
How жу?) 
108. Patiremal pel іш” 
(To) priests all evil 


thaja-fe асфепеұшда 
having-dane-the- hnving repented 
übchoco-que-gal. 
tell will, 
109, bi macpigu chogne? 
What 


ow бау? 


іше 


110, Éfincheb imal ister tule. 
Feeling something. bai) ретаса 
chaja-te, 
having done. 

. Coniricion китадие  i1gui-fe 
Contrition's pain what 
nec-gullubu? 
this iaf 
112. Рорйе imal {йт am- 


Weeping for. катет bad Ihave- 
choja-te Dios nue. 
бопе е (to) God good. 


113. Alricion: nacpigh tbi-ga? 
Attritinn's 


іеї whutfor* 
If4. Imal sstár-ga an-bal-ehao chuli, 
Semething bad Ll-again-do-not. 


115. a umigua chao degua? 
Peniten how make perliagpa? 
r16. ий Вера. chao ehe-gal. 
Priesta to you todo do it. 
117. Exirema  Uncion. 
Extreme Unctiorn. 
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In a state of Grace, 

Confession, 

What is the Sacrament of Con- 
fession? 

A medicine for sin committed, 

When must one receive it? 


Once a year and ín articulo mortis, 


How does one& confess? 
Telling the father Confessor all 


mortal sine with repentance and 
intention to sin no more, 


What is sorrow? 


The feeling of having sinned. 
Whit is the grief of Contrition? 


Sorrow for having offended a God 
#0 god. | 

What is the grief of Attrition? 

A resolution to sin no more. 

How does one complete a penance? 

By doing that which the Confessor 
din 


Extreme Unction. 


118, E:strema Uncion nusale-H igni 
Extreme Unctlan blessing-the what 
nec-puilubuseet? 
this bs? 
tio. Malu clogua nesacale-ti patir 
Bread round blessed-the priests 
Wücue-mual — burque-tanigui. 
give — (to) those-about-to-die. 
120, Unicar nen apinche-malof? 
How ‘we receive? 
I21.. Nue puclgu-gala, 
Well pleasing. 
122. ІЫ guelgw | Re palmi-mala? 
What joy mike? 
123. Мне 0 ataqueli 
Goel efor i awakens 


сфоран; ulucus epe-malo. 
бойу; restful (we) stay. 
124. Ome-mal ibuja-te, 
Women. marr 
125. Рина ibujale nusale-ti ipiri 
Woman mary bitssei-the what 
nec-guiluliu? 
this is? 
126. Лиса пез нано! piina moga, 
Hand hold man woman and, 


nen 
Gur 


palir è guacal-guine. 
priest — himaelf-at (z»before the 
prisat), 
127. Te-mala Фен: eae 
These what (they) are? 
128. Quilulele Dios- лал-песа tarre 
Christ with (7) 
Hiii, 
it. ia. 


t29.. Usicur nen apincha-malo? 
How we receive И? 
Nue purte-que-gala — Dios- 
kood conlessing God- 
guine enue epinche moga. 
in the good thought and: 
131. Dies Саға  Narmacale-ti 
сені Book Order-the 
Palmie. 
Маке. 
132. Carla narmacale-ti. Balmie 2 
Book order-the — make the 
cuenagua tegua chao? 
Erat who. does? 


ЖИ, АНТИ, H, i, irai 


130. 
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What is. the Sacrament of Extreme 


Unction? 


The Sacrament which the priest 
gives ta those about to die. 

How must one receive it? 

In a state of grace. 

What grace does it cause ua? 


It pardons venial sins and brings 
back the health of the body, if 
such js proper. 


Matrimony. 
What is the Sacrament of Matri- 


mony? 


The Sactament which the man and 
woman receive when they marry. 


What does this Sacrament signify? 
The Union of Christ with the 
How must one receive it? 

With reverence, good intention, 


and in à state of grace, 


The Commandments of God. 


Who complies with the first Com- 
mandment? 


133- Uir flogue-te apintaguelo pen 
Desiro faith hope vow 
guil-uco üdi-le chao, 
giving that-one does. 

L34.. к naürmücale- palmite e 
Book ornler-the make the 
росна темі chao? 
secanid what does? 

135. Tule encancke avant apin- 


Person lle od 
ерін Niya . 
tno Devil shout. 
136. Dior пан, ralba Cchumaque 
Gola m жарғақ 
ш аа ba 
what this tar 
137. №! wealacala wen chamaque 
Something dishonest we «ay 
Dos Еіс, 


(which) Ged knows-nat. 
158. Isar ehumague igui néc-guilu- 
what this 


Evil aponking 
bu? 
is? 
139. Istar imal chel  acalacala 
Bad something do evil 
Dios emal moga. 


(to) Ged hi (people) апі. 
Саға пағтасај balmie e 
Book arder«the male the 


pagua fegua £u? 
third «what this? 


140, 


141. Питінешіп lule arpa-chali iii 
| Sunday person wnrkenot this 
mai 
ia 5 
142, Duminguin flogue unicar nus 
E obey how — well 
€ha po- gal? 
keep it? 


143. Ле тш; mele-gue arpago ih 
To bear itis: not 
hot pis, 
day. 
144. Гше е papa-mal igui nec 
People the parents what it 
gudubw e machi-mel=gati? 
is thelr сеп бог? 
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Who practises acts of faith, hope, 
and charity. 


What does the second Command- 
ment prohibit? 


Swearing falsely of a bad matter 


and blasphemy. 


What ts swearing? 


Taking God às a witness. 


Whiat ja blasphe my? 


Doing anything agaimst the name 


Who complies with the third Com- 
mandment? 


He who keeps Sundays and Feast- 
days. 


How does one keep Sundays? 


By hearing Mass and not working 
on them. 


What are parents obliged to do? 
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145. Ocune-mal — olurlague — Dios 
They feed Leach God's 
mai- “guine-te €hoco — ё 
existence-about (еШ (their) 
мт nl. 
children. 

146. Nurcana-mal иг = pup 
Children whet the parents 
penguile-H? 
owing-the? 

147. Te chague-te chao; nis 

süximnp-the to do; desire 
pores arpa-gal  cho- 
tobelp (them): they work дя 
galile, 
they say. 


148. Carla marmacale-ti balmic « 
Book order-the mike the 


ай igui Br ocu 
fifth what this is? 


149. Tule mele mecho; tegue mele 


People not kill; nnyone not 
Glar fmaglehel — іше 
sumething bai do (to) people's 
übogam e purpa. 
body ог емі. 
150. Curia maürmacale-H  palmie e 
Book order-the make the 


nerena igni choque? 
sixth what |t says? 
151. Be-che, be-chogue, be-pinche, 
Yoto. yotm, you-think, 
be-tagua, istar-mal, 
you-see, evil-things. 
152. Caria marmucale-li palme ғ 
Book order-the make the 
cublegue tent chogue? 
seventh what it says? 
153. diurze-gal imala отерао. 
Stealing anything belonging 


154. Сана нагмасоГе- ды г 
order-the make the 
pabagea tgui choque? 
eighth what it saya? 
155. Тий Er eacanche chumague; 
Person not tell; 
mele istar ibehae-pa. 
not evil defor. 
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To feed their children and instruct 
them in religion, 


What are ‘children obliged to do? 


To obey, respect, and help their 
parents. | 


What docs the fifth Commandment 
prohibit? 


To kill and to do evil to neighbors 
with respect to their bodies or 
their souls. 


What does the sixth Command- 
ment prohibit? 


Doing, saying, thinking, looking at 
wrong things. 


What does the seventh Command- 
ment prohibit? 


Plundering or doing injury to one's 
neighbors, 

What does the eighth Command- 
ment prohibit? 


Lying and slandering. 


ATO 


150. caria кы palmis білгің 4 
poter igui chogue ë 
what it says the 
ені тора. 
157. Tule — imal-gah 
People things-belonging 
epuo. 
use. 
158. Dios e-nan-aeca. carla. narma- 
God's Church — book  order- 
cale-it. 
the. 
1 E cusmagun Dios e-mam-nmeca 
9% The first God's Chuo 
сата warmacale-fi igni wec- 
book ^ onfer-the what this 
gutlubu? 
ia? 


mele-gue 
lot 


160, Misa foguete pel domi(n)- 
Mass lhearing-theevery — Sun- 
guin Dios manm guilubu. 
day God's festivals. 
161, Dies e-nan-neco carta narma- 
So's Church book order 
cole-ts e pocuagua igui nec- 
the the seeond what this 
ша! 


p62, Pirca- quini cummz acalaeala 
Year-in once evil 
imal hèi pahir bēga 
thi iia: priest yocu-to 
chacat, 
says. 
163. Dios c-nan-néca caria narma- 
God's book order- 
cdle-li e pagua триб mear- 
the the third what this 


eneludu? 
la? 
164, Dior. apino — ib — cueka-ga 


Dios nuchu e-guilubu. 

God's ona  hLlisbeing. 
165. e с-кап-песп caria nmürma- 
Church book  order- 
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What do the ninth aud tenth Com- 
mandments prohibit? 


Desiring improper things and the 

property of neighbors. 
The Commandments of the 
Church. | 


What does the first Commandment 


of the Church order? 

To hear Mass Sundays and festi- 
vals. 

What does the second Command- 


ment orger? 


To confess once & year. 


What does the third Command- 
ment order? 


To communicate through Lent 
and on Easter. 


What does the fourth Command- 
ment order? 


Prince] 


cale-li e paquegua ipui mic- 


the the fourth what this 
пн! 
166, Dios M guilubu. mele-gue 
God's death being not 
hama imi. 
meat eat. 
167. Dios e-nan-neca carla narma- 
God's Church — book order- 
Ecule-h с alale igui nec- 
the the Afth what this 
німі? 
ia? 
168. Dios е тап песо Mal 
God's Church 
Hcsa-jale с фицигі. 


taxes their payment. 
169. Guil Pap men-gati-te, 
Eternal Father us-beloruring-the. 
Pap men-guine pe-chigui 
Father — us-íor you sit 
nilalal-meca; стейі chi pe- 
(im) heaven; holy also your 
muca-gutne; an-che 
name with-reepect-toy I do 
be-tague-guine; 
you care for (see) with-respect-to;, 
pe-pincha-guim — napa-gurne 
you-think-respecting — earth-in 
тера ayòpi Aalu nan- 
heaven Intit be Bread tis 
рибне nco;  pe-amul choca- 
for give, you-otherwim say 
le moga men — Pengull-mal, 


it and (astolounr debts. 
nen-di-t-yvo — chao мен 
we-ndeed-as о Ио) our 


pengutl-mala; текие wen 
debtors; not that we 
ағсыано wiyi imal nem 
go down (to) devil gamething ti- 
ga chao, señor, dbi {Нат 
for do, Lord. (with respect ta) 
what is evil. 
Te-yópi. 
Amen. 
170. Dios e Nana Ünamaguet. 
God his Mother's yer. 
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To fast on prescribed days and not 
to eat meat on prohibited days. 


What does the filth Command- 
meint order? 


To pay the tithes and first fruits to 
the Church of God. 


The Pater Naster. 


Our Father, who art m Heaven. 
Hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come; thy will be done, 
on earth ns it is in Heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread 
and forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. And deliver us from 
evil. Amen. 


Hail Mary. 
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Dios imise Maria imele; pt- 
Gol now О Магу (?);thoù- 
din-guelgu; e рар pe- 
indeed art joyful; the father with 
bal chimu-guime; — be-guim 
thee із; you with- 
reepect-to 
pc-yo  pun-mal impa-guine 
vou indeed women among 
nudale-guím; фе ibi 
blesaed.for; — you something 
nuhue-ti pe-abogam. 
good , ur bady (in) 
Quilulele — moalt. Musae 
Christ bring. Holy 
Maria Dios  & — mam 
Mary Goda Mother 
onamague mau-sati istar man 
pray us-lor evil we 
pincha; imis yo чан-фиғсо 
think; now indeed we dying 
тока.  Te-yopi-te. 
and.  Letir be thus. 
171. llogue chuma-te, 
Faith saying-the. 
Pap cherret Чоро — a-bul- 
Father ancient (l1)believe more 
смета chuli; mitalal nen- 
than he larot; heaven us 
guine: napsa — ne(n)-guin 
for earth us-for 
moga Ovilulele a-nuchn 
also (he mae): Christ file oom. 
иғаса "am eprr-guine ohir- 
niyi) eur lird-for teach- 
(aeal Dios e mam e muchu 
ing God's Mothers воп 
ulguime; — Espiritu. Santo 
by-means-of ; (Irum)tlie Holy Ghost 
abchoje-te; ішкісі — Dios 
commanded-the; [rom Hie of God's 
mun — fule-h guilubu; pal- 
mother virgin-the he ini tot- 
йоз Poneto Pilato сАориг- 
tures (?) uf P. P, coníess- 
guine; na-cruz-guine lar-ma- 
Ángr-as-to; troon they put 
Chir-mala-e; purcutis dula- 
him on it; dead life- 
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Hail Mary, full of grace. ‘The 
Lord is with thee, Blessed art 
thou among women. Blessed is 
the fruit of thy womb Jesus, 
Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for ta sinners now. and in 
the hour of our death. Amen. 


The Creed. 


[ believe in God the Father 
Almighty, the Maker of Heaven 
and Earth. And in Jesus Christ 
his only Son our Lord who: was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost: 
born of the Virgin Mary; suf- 
fered under. Pontius Pilate: was 
crucified dead and buried, Не 
deacended inte Hell, The third 
day he rose again from the 
dead, ascended into Heaven and 
altteth on the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty, from 
whence he shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead. I 
believe in the Haly Ghost, thé 
Holy Catholic Church, the Com- 
munion of Saints, the forgiveness 
of sinners, the resurrection of 
the dead and the life everlasting 


jade; № acar нїуа-нега 
from-the; be then — (t0) Hell 
аг; — ipa —— pagua-ti-bal 
goes dówn; day third-the-on 
ainguel = purcue-na-matale 
he wokens the dead anes 
(= -mala-le) impa-giine; 
nicpa-bal қазстала-іг; 
aboveto his-guing up-the; 
le-bal chi neca бо 
there-in (with) also houseof hearing 
mai a-pap chague-te; 
is his-father what he commands; 
le-bal acar nonica tague-ga! 
there then sending he see 
oguigus-mala-te Inlejaí- 
ofthe dead (and) the 
mala-lé. По-рите Espiritu 
living. — Belei4dor Holy 
Sanlo ul-guines; ман меса 
Ghost іп; Church 
сайса, malu ologua nus- 
Catholic: bread round of holy 
jole-te; palir nan-ga mwe-t 
ones-the; priest us-for good thing 
ábehoco; € ognigufal-bal 
telling: the dead-for 
айаны; guilubu мас нне“ 
; existenoe — everinat- 
m Те yapi. 
ing. This be an. 
172. Dios carta narmacale-tt polmic. 
God's book onferthe шаке, 


Dior caria — marcamale-H 
God's book order-the 
шқ еды poa 


K Dios-gali; e cuplegus 
Three God belong; the seven 
nenmal-pats. 

in belong. 

t73. E curna-ti. 

Tie бги, 

chabu-bu-gal. 
киін Бе штей, 
174. Е фрогна. Dios e pide mele 
The condi) God's name not 


Dios — man-gü 
God we-for 
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Amen. 


The Commandments of God. 


The Commandments of God are 
ten. The three first pertain to 
the Jove of God and the other 
seven to the care of one's 
neighbor. 


The first. One shall love God 
above all things. 


The second. Not to swear the 
name of God ir Vain. 
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penguil choque-ga. 
(im) eth say. 
175. E pagua. Dior ван-нега 
The third. (To)God'a Church 
pali none. 
alten. қо. 
176. E faquegua. Nen pap wen 
The fourth. Our father our 
xauz-gati vue chabu. 

| mother-for well lore. 

DOE аш. Mele tule mechae, 
ТЬ fifth. Not people kill. 
Pali-palt — mele 

uem func epo. 
wr won use, 
179. Е „А енн: Afele-gue thi-naal 
The seventh, Not anything 
пішіп). 
eteal. 
180, Е t prune Mele-gue cacanche 
The eighth, № а Не 
rhumaque. 
tell. 


178. E nercua. 
Thr sixth. 


I81. E paguehague. Pung amal- 
The ninth. Woman of here 
ан mele-ghe  apuo, 
belonging по ise, 
182. E amus [mal pe-gati- 
tenth. Things you- "belonging- 
eter wele pinche chugal, 
not nnt tmk {tö} pei: 


154. Ih queni caria narcamale-ti 
These Вк өшікті 


(- = нөлі н) раї тте 

шаке 

pocua-guin риа; 
Eos in 


Dies анда {тї ее, 
(mmi — us-to meomething suya. 


chao; mut chabu-gal. nen- 


(ш) бо; жей  (we)love — «ur 
mul.e-fe. — Te yapi-te. 
nelphbor-the. This be eo. 


184. Dior man-neca carla  marca- 
God's Church book arder- 
male-ti palmite ae pm 


the make 
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The third. To keep holy the 
festivals. 


The fourth. To honor one’s father 
and mother. 


The fifth. Not to lay. 


The sixth, Not to fornicate. 


The seventh. Not tosteal. 


The eighth. Not to bear false 


witness, nor to lie. 


The ninth. Not to desire the wife 
of your neighbor. 


The tenth, Not to covet- the 
goods of others. 


These ten Commandments are 
comprised in two: to serve and 
Jove God above all other things 
and thy neighbor ая thyself, 


Amen. 


The Commandments of the Holy 
Mother Church are five. 


PRINCE] 


185. 1. rouen: Pel dominguix 
Every Sunday 
З eae -le. 
Mass hearing-the. 


> доска; 
impe qun e dena 


Gonit 
187. ПІ. E? pagua. Dios nan 
third. God's (огын 
lote ы Бе. malu ologua 
feast (when) itis, bread тос 


186. TI. Бекен 
d 


apingue-gal. 
(we) receive. 
188. ГУ. E baguegne. Dior purcue 
The fourth God's death 
gpuilubu, omoes ipe-guena 
(when) jt ly, promise — days-in 
mele ib симе. 


not anything cat. 
189. V. E alale, — Pewuugne-gal 
The filth. What inowing 
imal новы puguel. 
something tax pay. 
Те 278—5 
190. юш e e-nán-mneca 
Chirch 


tenen 
somennse 


Nuse-gal. 
ишп. 
Fatir 
Priest 


101. 1. E cnenaglu)a. 
The бз, 


I9g2. I1. E pocua. 
The кесиги], 
epir-guine-l nusane, 
lord-thr — naming. 
I93. IIT. E pagua. Maoin Мориа 
= The third, Нгеай round 
apinguile-ti, 
receiving-thw. 
194. IV. E paquegua., 
fourth. 
nan-gü chogue, ckao. 
something eto. saying, to do, 
195. V.. E atale. Ognign-dani 
The fth. — Heabout to lie 
pulir secolo, 
priest calls. 


Polir 
Priest 


a 
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To hear Mass on Sundays and 
festivals. 


To confess at least once a year. 


To communicate on Easter. 


To fast in Lent and on other pre- 
scribed days. 


To pay the tithes and first fruits. 
en. 


The Sacraments of the Holy 
Mother Church. 


Baptism. 
Confirmation (= Bishop's nam- 


ing). 


The Eucharist, 


Penance. 


Extreme Unction. 
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196. VI. E mereua, — Patir-mal 
Priesta 


The sixth, 
ecud —— nane-gal. 
(to) promise — gu. 


197. УП. Е ый Отс-та! 
The есепті. Women 
нае; bue. 
properly inve. 
198. Patter — abchocal. 
(Te) priest | confess, 
е Зевси par ait-choco 
1 tell 
Dior guine ё Aint геніне, 
to the great-onr-unto, 
Dias non Moaria-te-guine, 
God's Mother. Mury-the-unto, 
Miguel | Alcanicl-te-gutue, 
Michael Arehangri-the-anto, 
Juan Baptista, & mejal- 
Johnthe Baptist, the re- 
malate amal moga, Pedra 
latians nelghbors and, Peter 
Pahao-te-guil-guine, amal 
Paul-the-etertal-anto, the 
е pacaimal, pe 
pelybhora of the Trinity, you 
palir mopo pel ister un- 
father and, -ali еуі) І 
chaje am-begaschoco; 
have done I $5u-unto-telli 
an-bel-chao chuli: те 
I again (will) фо noti the 
epincha-chni-hali-ie, — caca- 


ны. 


інін, ubsopue-te 
by. — caying:the ( 5 intending) 
Chao; aH macpoe, dm nachos, 
toda; amy fault, my fault, 
акп mue macpoe-fe ulguiue: 
my good (I)  fault-the by; 
Dios nan Maria tergui 
God's mother Mary virgin(?) 
lar-pa choca; Miguel 
with her(?) (1) tell; Michael 
Alcamjel, J. Bia, г 
Archangel, [. Bta, the 
mujal-maála-te Pedro Pablo 
relatione Peter Panl 


Holy Orders, 


Matrimony. 


The Confieor, 


Г, 


a sinner, confess to God 
Almighty, to the ever blessed 
Virgin Mary, to the blessed St. 
Michael Archangel, to St. John 
the Baptist, to the moat holy 
Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and to all the Saints and to you 
father, to whom J tell my fault, 
that | have grievously sinned in 
thought, word and deed, through 
my fault, through my fault, 
through my grievous fault, and, 
therefore, 1 pray the Blessed 
ever-Virgin Mary, the blessed 
st. Michael Archangel, St. John 
the Baptist, and the Apostles 
St Peter and St Paul, and thee 
father, that you pray for me 
to God our Lord. Amen, 


PRINCE| 


an-pe-chuna-te palir 
i-yan-invoke father 
pr-ausga Dios icar- 
you«or«mé (pray) God's way 
bali mut ie-yòpi. 
оп well let i: be 
199. Coniricion Шо  guilubu. 
Contrition heating И-й. 
Dios angatt ibi ister 
ак-слаш-е $sar an- 
I have done-the — evil | 
chumaque; fe yancal-ba pe 
аду; — you beemuse-o! yau 
Dios — unilagua — mueti 
(are a) God saviour good 
сыепариа-Н; ам Рез purcua 
eniy-the; F 
chaja-te; pe-osi-ga- alurlague 
whatí(l)did; you to me punish 
ANiya-neta ul-guinz; 
И СТ now 
acaár an-bal-chao chuli, palir 
then I again do. pot, priest 
bia theca — mue Шора! 
(бе) says well obeying 
go an-che balmie-mala. 
на to Whar I must do. 
Те yopite: 
This bee 
200. llogueste/ apinlaque fenni 
Faith hope 
geet, 
Dior epincke; Dios ж 
God (I) receive; God 1 
un-ataeo; Dios e an-chabu; 
hope; God 1 love; 
yer PURE TEER the 
because — d grieve — something 
iar chaja-te. — Te vopi-te. 
evil having done. This be ж. 
201. Dios gpuilubu; 
God інін 
Dios guilubu; 
Dias саты quil; 
God strong eternal; 
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Äert of Contrition. 


It gricyes met, my God, to 
have sinned, to have offended 
thee, for that thou alone art so 
good a God and because: thou 
couldst punish me with Hell. 
I intend to in по more, to 
confees miyaell and to perform 
the penance which the Father 
Confessor may impose upon me. 
Amen. 


Act of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


| believe in God, T hope in 
God, I love God above all 
things and I repent in my soul 
for having sinned.. Amen, 


Holy God; 
Holy God: 
Holy Mighty One; 
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Dios que burgue-te; 
Gx! mot dying-the; 


Imal  am-ga unir-gal 
м | or eave it 
fel ibi ister, 


(from)nli that інеүй, 
. Ран” неп chumague; пен 
Father — we teli; we 
opin — pocuagud. 
receive absoluvion(?), 

Штасия фе fur-mutague? 
How long ngo you confess? 
Piret gueno. Que cuend, 
Year ont. Not оп. 

Chultenat, 

A long time, 

Ран" А-да i5 chaque 
Priest ўор асаан 
Тағ 
Tini did ik? 
Ег, Елші, pulir. 

Vea, no, Father, 

206. 0%  змаг ре миа: 
Something vou receive; 


203. 


204. 


205. 


abchoque-gal? 
қау? 
Be, chuli, patir, 
Yes, по. Father, 
207. lla  picua? 
Times how many? 
208. J cheng, ila pocng, water 
Tune one, 
íimpa-g-am-bali. 
mimm. 


Acus be-ehumaogue бе cacan 
FPalseehood you say yon 


іше 
(te) 


210 Penguil — pe-chumague 
Duth you say pemon 
meécho? 
kin? 
Eto, chuli. 


Yea, па. 
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Holy Immortal One; 

Save us, © Lord 

trom all evil. 


Confession; relating one's sina to 
the Father Confessor. 
How long since you confessed? 


A year. Never, A long time. 


Hast thou prayed for penitence? 


Yes, no, Father. 


Have you believed in the Devil 
or evil things? 


Yes, no, Father. 
How many times? 
Once, twice, many, or several 


times. 


Have you sworn falsely, or with a 
lie? 


Yes, no. 


Have you sworn to slay? 


Yes, no, 


PRINCE] 
211. Ла фаш. 

Time(s) how many? 

Il cuena, cic. 

213. Ре dar  chumaja-le — chuli 
You evil having spoken not 
degua? 
perhazpe? 

Elp, chuli- 
Yes, по. 
214. Dumtinguin-mal 
Sundayaá 
ii mai? 
here аге? 
Eto, chulr, 
Yes ho, 
215. Pre papa-mal chuman-mala-te 
Your parents once a week 
(= -mala-dé) ітра-ешіле 
pe-secale? 
qWou-call? 
Eie, chuli. 
тез, nao 
216, Dror onamague cari pe- 
God's teaching book yow 


212; 


meguim pe 
present(*) you 


nuicanaje oburta pu? 
chittren voy Inatraet 
Eto, chuli, 
Vea, по: 

217. Tule-mal ре ски mecha; 
People kill; 
ішіе-та! Т рынан? 

people you have eut? 
Fla, chuli. 
Yes по, 
218, Есіш-үніп реа tule- 
Wesponewith — you-fouglit. people- 
mal-ga? 
Elo; chuli, 
Yes. no. 
219, Pemuimurgus chu choguegua? 
"| XYau drunk н шау? 
Elo, chuli. 
Yo, fo. 
270. Pundal-mal he-alursa 


chaquegua? 
шу) 
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How many times? 
Once, ete. 


Have you not spoken blasphemy? 


Yes, no. 
Have -you kept holy Sundays and 

Holidays? 

Yes, nn. 


Have you failed to your parents, 
or to your elders? 


Yes, no. 


Have vou taught the doctrine to 
your children? 


Yes, по, 


Have уоп slain or wounded any- 


ane? 


Yes, по. 


Have you fought with weapons? 


Yes, na. 
Have you been drunk? 
Yes, no, 


Have vou sinned with a woman?’ 


Eia, chul, 
Ves, na. 
зат. Ре mur puna рна 
YXousindeed good woran — eatmething 
Dios nan neca chogue-le? 
(in) Church say? 
Elo, chuli. 
Ve, mo, 
222. Pe ibufa-te pe-mejor-mel de- 
You married yourrelations per- 
gua? 
haps’ 
Ete, chult, 
Ym, по. 
223. Ум pundol pibiíaja choguegua? 
Vou wie — besten say? 
Еш, «іші, 
Vou, по. 
234. Гриепа pediuria chu chogue- 
Anyone — your perhaps- 
gua? 
say? 
Elo, chuli. 
Ves, по, 

25. Tule yancalhal islar {тш 
Peale against — evil something 
(ofechaja? 
ve др 

Eio, chuti, 
Ya, по 
226. Dios jurquet guilubu chana cu 
Cuxds desth when-t-là meat pat 
chu choguegua? 
perhagn say? 
Eto, chuli. 
You. no. 
227. Dumingnin-mal palir onama- 
Sundays priest'a teath- 
gue pe-itoja? 
Eip, chuli, 
Yrs, no, 

228. Ticial puquet pe-napos choque- 
Taxes payment you-poy апу? 
gna? 

Eto, chuli. 
Yer по. 

220. Gniscugule, 

Advice. 
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Yes, no. 


Are you married? 


Yes, no. 


Was she related to you? 


Nes, no. 
Have you beaten vour wife? 
Yes, no. 


Have you robbed anyone? 


Yes, no. 


Have you slandered anyone? 


Yes, no. 


Have you eaten meat on forbidden 
days? 


Yea, no. 


Have you heard Mass on Sundays? 


Yes, no. 


Have you paid the tithes and the 


liret-Irnita? 
Yes, no. 


Advice. 
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Nue be-che; Dios be-cha- 
Well youto; Gal yous 


bü-pal; —mele-gue — (na-íar 
love-him; mot for sin 
титиғн; теіс-рие ibi-mala 
drunk; ипе anything 
alursua; pane-pawe pe-ena- 
steal; often оць 
mague; mele-gue bel istur 
pray, nct all bad 
chao. 
da. 


Nue mulucupa Pap net- 
Well resting Father us 
guine m "ercud  be-ona- 
for tim aix yai 
magie chuli: Dios e Nama 
pray not; Ged' Mother's 
onmamügue bopug Pé-eonamua- 
prayer three ғап 

que. Diosan-gati thi istar 
pray. God medtor what evil 
en-chaja-te on-chumague; pe 
I have done I tell; you 
vancalba pe Dios umndagua 
because-of you (are) God. Saviour 
"ue-li cuenagna-H ан pel 
good  onlythe 1 all 
i-purcua chaja-fe; Pe an-ga 
confession have made; You me-to 
blurlaque Niya-neca 

punish Hell 
ulguine, imis acar an-bal- 
by-means-of, now then J again 
Pie chuli; pud tele ung 
not; me-to 

heen nu ril TIT 
says well (I) obey aa to what 
ün-che palmi-mala. Te yoga. 
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Be a good Christian; love 
God; do not be a drunkard: 
do not be a thief: pray every 
day; never sin dishonestly, 


And for a penance you shall 
pray six. Pater Мойт: ап 
three Are Marios: | repent, 
my God, for having sinned, 
for having offended thee, only 
lor that Thou art a God soa 
good and ales because Thou 
could'st punish me with Hell: 
[ intend to «in no more, to 
confess myself and to fulfill 
the penance, which the Father 
Confessor may impose upon me, 
Amen. 


I must do. This be so, 
азо. (сиз, The End. 
End. 
COMMENTARY 
Title. omamague ‘doctrine, 47; ‘pray’ onamaguel, 170; ‘prayer, 
229. 


1..-din definite element di + mtn. 53: 55. 


СІ. рен, Ето. 
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2, 3, 4) @ demonstr, particle; sometimes article, sometimes posses- 
aive. 

т. тора = 'and, also’; follows rhe noun which it connects, passim. 

ti. fegwil interr: ie demonstr: + gui +7, as in mitala-[, 20; pires- 
Еніні-і, 162. 

Із. -іг Әетіотізіт. Біх/ развіт Sense: "The saying is true that God 
of the Three exists as One" 

I3, mastol-gnin 'for màn (he was made"). guis appears as: ‘in, by, 
through, about,” ete. 

t6. £ abopan; lit. "with respect to the womb’; locative understood: 
ef. 24, et passim, 

18. mrle-gue, passim; mele and gue (gue, 73) both mean ‘not,’ ibi 
titar ‘(with respect to) something bad.’ 

I9. +f in uef demonstr.: «mala = ordinary pl. ending: cf. mala 
* these,' 119. | 

21. "Who are those who think most good?' 

23. 'Who are those who think bad?" 

24. Implied loe. in. Níya-meca; cf. 16. 

25. egua ordinarily "who'?, but sometimes plain interrogative, as 
deguad 11, 27, 115, 213. 

26, "Those who are without (» have not) God's saying.  ckal, 
chuli — common suffixed nez., 76. 

27. ddi-aque-H; ali "he -- aque ‘hold’ + demonstr. -; or perhaps 
a-taguel ‘he wakens,’ 104, 171. -gua in sümigua (unico, 49) = -rug in 
ibigua, 53. 

30.. на seems dermoónstr, like: ae in ne-guiscugal, 63; ne-quin, 214. 

it. Quilulele *eternal (quil) one.’ 

33. СІ. 12, 

34. le-nal * for this," same element as 179, ibi-naal (cf. 204). 

40. chuja-te *the-having-saved' — ‘Һе затей! The idea ‘from’ is in 
the -ja whirh also — past, as an-chajfa-te 'the-my-having-done;' passim. 
Cf. 168, where «ja = ‘al.’ 

42. Note -ta = -te, 

42. фЯсиа, 22. ps interr, at in. pili, 45. 

45. pHi = pi interr. + dit demonstr. 

46. tlogue-te lit. “the hearing’; io ‘hear," hence ‘believe, obey,' and 
even 'have." 

Diow palmie; passim: ‘what God makes’ = ‘Commandment,’ T31- 

nün-néecd or e-man-meca. e "mother-house' 2 *Church,' passim, 

guilubu "existence" or, *ta be'; noun or verli, passim. 
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A7. uni "how,' 47; une, 51. 

40. тиса; cf. 27. 

50, an-gudcal, lit: ‘my skull,” 126, 

51, mala, cf. 19. 

52. aya-chuli "Iriend-not' — 'unfriend;' note absence of pl. sign. 

53. fbi-gua, 27. o-fule-di-ba, incorporation of fule ‘live, alive, people.’ 
For -di, «4. 1. 

54. Note the def. e- as in 56 and as in (De, 40. The-gal (-cal, 71) 
makes the verb active, 121. 

55. -din, t. 

56. apintaquel really = 'receiving' (apinlaquelo, 133). The proper 
word for hope is actacuelo, 64. 

57- ogui; by-form of igui, G0. 

59. "We receive (pl) him as the good and true one." 

61. Note def. nue-li, used as adverb. 

63. guiscugal (67); cf. 2329 = 'advice' (64). 

ба. acdacuelo, 56; 200. equitoe seems to contain the root quis-guis, 
as in gurscugal, 63. 

67. '(Through) faith I learn," et. 

T3. macguine, cl. 02 and 171 macguineki. calgwibi ‘earth’ (2). Тһе 
usual word ia tabia, 171... gue — not, TR. 

75. Note how -guise "in' is carried over to the second element, i. е., 
"Іп heaven and in God's church.’ 

76, «Ен (210) additional dubitative like chi; same element as іп 
сйи-й пог, 26; Ci. 22g; 226. 

77. 'Bread round' = the consecrated wafer; 

8o. ia-bal ‘into’ (7); contains. frequent preposition -bal ‘with, tœ 
vether with.” Ci ira: -bal ‘again. 

82. Close connection between misa 'name' and ‘bless’: cf. guilusa, 
84: 'eternally named' (note -sé in guilubu-se, 91; guilubu-seet, 118; 185; 
pguilul-seel, 190. 

86. 'You (pL) become not (culi) having (mica) all out evil by means 
of water’ = ‘divested of all evil," ete. 

89. nusale-Hi, 82. 

Q2. macgwime, 75; 171.  edi-le, I cannot place. 

95. ecoé "promise'; really —'give'; uco, 169; zcue-mal, 119; осма, 196. 

99. efir-quin; lit: Гог (guin-guim) lord' + del: -et "Priesr-lord' — 
Bishop. 

104. Lue "sin': cf. tua-lar, 229... nu-laguet, 171: = "good waketing"' 
— 'healing'; cf. 27. 

AH: ANTIL M. X. Е 
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106. birca-impa-bali, lit, "year-among-in'; seems to be used idio- 
matically for ‘once a year.’ Cf. dmpa-g-ambali, 208; impa-guine, 170. 

ogui(ge)-tand; f.ogvigu-dani, 195, oguigu ‘die’ + tani “come: 7, e., 
‘going to die." 

108, '(To) the priests, the person having done all the evil will teil it.’ 

110. Note lack of conjunction: ‘feeling that one has done,’ etc. Cf. 
112: 'I-have-done-the' = ‘the-my-having-done’ = ‘which I have done.’ 

114. Note -5bal- again, passim and 80. 

116. The word 'say' has been omitted: ‘what the priest says to vou 
ta do, do it." 

118. guilubuseet; lit. *what this is as a blessing,' 52. 

119. patir wewe-mal ‘the priests give.’ Note one ending -mah pl. 
for both noun ind verb, tge = | 

121. guelpu-gala, v.a., 54. Note the use of guelgu, as verb in 121 and 
s noun in t22. 

123. 'Good-us-for' implies conditional clause = ‘if good for us.’ 

126, “The hand-holding of man and woman before the priest,’ 

guacal "self," go = ‘skull: | 

128. fdr-ré, cl. 229 and 471, 

130. furíéque-gula; €f, purta-cal, 186. 

131. narnizcale-li contains arma ‘order,’ cf. 46, The book which 
makes the order = Commandment, 

133. afintaquelo, 56, 

156. nan-cal-ba; element cal same as in yaneal-ba, 109: 225 'agairnist;" 
239. 

139. Note the redundancy with íslar and azalacala: "ta do something 
bad (and) evil to God,’ etc: emal = ‘his ones" (pl). 

тат. агра, 147i and arpago, 143; not to be confused with arp 
' descend," in x71. 

142. The -r in unicar is probably factitious — unigia (-ca, 49). 

143. The woril etisa ' Mass' omitted; cf. t60. 

146, Dative expressed by the construct relation: ‘the parents’ 
debt’ = ‘debt to the parents,’ 

147. urfuü, 141. 
153. amel ‘the other, another’; cf. amal ‘otherwise,’ 169: amal-gati, 
181. 

135. 1b chae; lit. *anything do' (ib — ibi, passim); cf, 206 abchogue. 

160. Dios поп guilubu seems to mean: *God's Mother'a existence!’ 
Probably neca omitted; i e, man neca guiluba = ‘God's Church's 
existence’ = ‘festival’ (7). 

162. pirca-puini-) (for I cf. 11). 
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164. ‘To receive God as food when is the existence of his Son' = 
' Euster'; cf. 160. 

166, ' At the time of God's death" = Lent, 

168. The -jale in tesa = ‘of taxes their payment.” Cf. go. 

169. 'Father who art for us (= ours); you sit in Heaven, holy also 
with respect to your name: I doin accordance with what you see (= care 
for); Regarding what you think, may it be on earth and in Heaven. 
Bread for us give; and do you say it otherwise (= forgive, 153) with 
respect to our debts, as we indeed do to our debtors; so that not we go 
down to the Devil, do thou do something for us, O Lord, with respect 
to what is evil. Amen.’ | 

170. І cannot explain imele or chinu-guine, except to indicate that 
-piine seeme to be the verbal complement. Note participial istar mun 
pinche ‘evil we-who think.’ 

171. a-hul-enena seems to mean 'there ia no one more (bul) than he: 
weaca must be a scribal error for cuenchagua ‘only.’ ahehoja-fe "the 
one commanded by the Holy Ghost." The first person must be inder- 
stood again with chogwe-guine 'I confess." lar seems to mean ‘with,' 
128; 198; 229; here, however, it may mean ‘alzo, See 198. Na-chis- 
mala-le — sa the demonstr. J- chis 'put' (7). — Pureuis tulaja-tz; lit. 
‘dead from life. rbi not to be confused with urpa, argago 'work,' 
141: 143; 147. micpa-bal na-cuisa-ie "this is the going up tọ above; 
песо itd ‘house of hearing’ means ‘judgment’ as to what his Father 
commands. momico'sending. "'Toser a sending of the dead and living’ 
indicates the proper disposition of the nations Jte-guine ‘belief-for" 
again must be rendered ‘I believe.” Palir nan-ga muué-ti abchoco * the 
priest telling usa good thing’ = the forgiveness of Sinners: Nacgwinekd; 
el. 737.02. — | 

172. warcamale-h; 'error' [or narmacale-. 

175. £habu-bu-gal must be loved, — -bu seems to — «bie "wish, desire, 
ought’ in phrases such as mas cumbie ‘Ве would like to eat something’; 
cf. 197. 

178. pali-pali 'promiscuously'; cf. 175 and panmepame, 229. puo 
сі, 181. 

179. naal same element as. in fe-nal, 34. 

гат. amal-galé, 153 and 169. орца; note change of vowel from epua, 


133. "These ten order-books are halily comprised (gurlul-icel, 82) in 


188, ipa-guend = ipa-guine “in those days" = ‘ar that rime." 
(до, putlubuseel " blessed," 82. 
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192; еріғ-ешіне, 99. 

195. opuizu-dani, 106. 

I96. oci "promise" = ‘ give," 95. 

197. «hu -- def. -et..— Cf. buin chabu and bu = bie ‘wish, ought," 173. 

198. e mejal-mala-te amal moga ‘the relations and neighbors": a 
strange equivalent for 'the Holy Apostles,’ epincha-chid-bali-te ' thought- 
not-with' — 'not with thought (word or deed), the latter idea being 
expressed by absogue-te chao which seems to mean ' the saying (= inten- 
Hon) todo." Note the sin adsogwe for übehegue. Strange to find an nue 
nacpoe ‘my good fault’ for ‘my grievous fault;' why did not the trans- 
lato: use isfar waepoe ‘bad fault?’ On macpoe, see 200, tergui may mean 
‘virgin’ (7). tar-ga perhaps ‘with her’ = ‘to her.’ Note on the tar. 171: 
un-pe-chuna-He; lit. "I tell you true’ = ‘invoke.’ The word "pray" = 
onamaque seems to be omitted, possibly by error of the copyist. 

199. 'O my God that which | have done evil I tell."  sancal-5a, 136, 
325,220, furcua 'confess* (202); cogn. with Pur-mulaque ' confess,' 203. 
itoga! *T obey all the priest says as to what I must do.' 

200. an-alaco 'T hape;' same element as in actaeuela, 64 (55). 

an-nactigu "I grieve'; cogn, with nacpae аша, 198. 

202. pocuagua must surely be an error, as it means "twice, but the 
context requires 'absolution. This should perhaps be purcua-gua; 
ef. i-Pureua confession, 220, See note 199, and pur-mutaque, 203. 

204. chul-le-nal *a long time = chul ‘not 4-te-nal ‘far this"; prab- 
ably = “now”; i.e. ‘not now, not at present, СІ. 34: 179. 

206. ab-cho-que-gal; ab demonstr., for a similar combination, cf. ib- 
 €hae, 155. | 
| 208. impa-g-am-balí 'often'; ef. rob. 

214. ne-gutn "in this’ = ne-guin ‘here, present," 30. 

215. chaman 'week" = Span, temana. 

217. Pt, for pe 2 p. | 

219. Here anc in 220, 221, 223, 224, 226, 228, choque-gna 'say' seema 
to. be used like à past sign; in this case = ‘have you?" mumurgis, 229. 

225. yancal-bal, 136, 109, 225, 229. 

229. guiscugale, 63; 64. tua-far “with sin,' 104. far, 128. mumiu- 
res mumurgus, 219. pane-pane is probably equivalent to pali-pali 
“promiscuousty,’ 178. Note the del-form with b for the пана! pel "all." 
nue ulucuja ‘well resting’ seems to mean 'for a penance’; 1. &, 'a means 
ofrest'or'peace. dla mercua pe omamague chuli =з ' will you not pray it 
six times?" f-purcua 'confession'; cf. 202, hecuagua. 
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SOME INDIAN STREAM NAMES 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
Gnos VENTRES OF THE PrATBIE 


E Gros Ventres of the Prairie, a branch of the Arapaho, 
| mow live for the most part on the Fort Belknap reserva- 
tion in northern Montana. They are known tò the Black- 
feet as Alsë'-na, which is translated Gut People. This name in the 
books is more commonly written Алеша, but as 1 have heard the 
name pronounced by the Blackfeet the 2 is long like ay in "hay." 
No one apparently has been able to account for their name Gros 
Ventres, but the addition of the words "of the Prairie" always 
distinguishes them from those Gros Ventres commonly spoken of 
as “of the Village,” or “of the Missouri,” otherwise called Hidatsa 
and Minitan, or Minnetaree. 

They call themselves 4A-8A'-ni-u?, meaning "clay people." 
Why they are so designated I do not know, but it possibly refers 
to their extensive use of white clay in painting themselves and in 
whitening the buffalo-robes which they tanned, The sign com- 
monly given for them is the one interpreted to mean “ big bellies," 
which Mr James Mooney explains as meaning “ beggars" or “spon- 
gers," 

Many years ago the late Hugh Monroe, who reached Fort 
Edmonton in the year 1814, told me that the Ats&'na had come into 
the plains country near the mountains not long before his arrival 
in the country, but General Hugh L. Scott! cites Legardeur de 
Saint Pierre as implving that the Gros Ventres were in the Black- 
[eet country in 1751. 

The traditions of the tribe, so far as I have been able to learn 
them, are vague enough, They say that they separated from the 
Arapaho somewhere in the north, and that they themselves came 
_ The Early History and the Namies of the Arupatio, Ameriéam Avthnopotogiit, 
м. S. vol o. p. 545. әз 
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from the north or the northwest. The Gros Ventres have the 
widely spread story of a division of the tribe by the breaking up of a 
frozen river, and believe that today, off somewhere in the north- 
west, a section of the tribe still exists. Some intelligent mixed- 
bloods declare that this story of breaking up of the ice in the river 
must refer to some ancient crossing of Bering strait. This story is 
told also by the Sarsi, Blackfeet, Bloods, Piegan, Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
and Crows, and very likely by still other peoples, 

With the assistance of Charles Buckmann, of St Pauls, Mon- 
tana, I recently recorded a few Gros Ventres stream names, which 
I here offer. 


SASKATCHEWAN RIVER, north branch: A ydh’ 43 nd”, ‘Tall Trees’ 
(river). (dt yada’, ‘tall’, + tnd", ‘trees or timber.) So named because 
along that stream were many large cottonwoods: 

SASKATCHEWAN RIVER, south branch: Nii’ ni tech", "Belly river’ 
Сит, Шу", 4- niiséh', *river'). 

MAIN SASKATCHEWAN RIVER: J tela’ sf" wE teh’, ‘Elk river’ (i wis" 
si, elk’, + nigh’). Because many elk were found along this stream. 

MILE RIVER: EN sër” @ ps8, Little river’ (H sir, ‘small’, + af 
е”), Because on the prairie at ite head it isa small stream. 

CUTSANE RIVER: Wis F wi teh’, ‘Bear river' (wds i*, ‘bear’, + 
nE LENY), 

MARIAS RIVER: Same as the preceding. 

BADGER EIVER: Bah’ wont ish’, ‘Badger’ (bdh’ a, "badger", + nf 
і). 

TETON RIVER: ЇЙ Hii" 15i yd, "The Knees’, Named from a neighbor- 
ing butte, which is so called from its supposed resemblance toa pair of 
bent knees, 

SUN mivER: Гин” Pond dh! wa wd GAS ‘Still Water’ isin’ 4, “по”, 
“Қата GÀ" wd, ‘moving’, + ma dh’, water"), i 

MISSOURI RIVER: Hadas ni tsth', "Big River' (ba má ihi" d; "big, 
+ oni tsth’). 

BELT RIVER: Xa ya’ it At ni Hh. (hà yd' fi he’, ‘belt’, ыг ва»). 
The stream is named from the Helt mountains; which in turn are perhaps 
named from a butte standing among them which rises to a point, and 
part way up is encircled by a band of white rock—a belt about the butte. 

Ісінти mivkR: Ndkts ni tsék’, ‘White river’ (nahis a’, ‘white’, + 
ni isch’). Tris related that in very early times a party of people who 
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were traveling came to this stzeam to cross it. [t was high; —bank full, — 
and the water, colored by clay, was white; hence the name. 

ARMELLS CREEK: Athi’ 7 kak’ wit" ha’ aukk’, ‘Medicine Lodge creck’ 
(аһ thi’ ¢ hah’, ‘sacrifice or offering’, + wiih", ‘lodge’, + ka’ aukh’, 
'creek'). Because on the head of this stream was often held the cere- 
mony of the Medicine Lodge: 

MussELSHELL RIVER: WT imi iséh', ' Moonshell river' (ui* £, ' moon- 
ahell', 4- «£f Bh") [tis not known how the river received this nime. 
The moonshell is a polished marine shell received in trade and worn at 
the throat or on the head. Tt is possible that before the traders came, 
and before they knew the moonshell, they may have polished the shells 
of freshwater mussela ( (nic), and used these in the same way that they 
afterward used the trade shells. 

YELLOWSTONE RIVER: I wis’ sf" п Ней", ‘Elk river’ (see Main Sas- 
katchewan river, above); 

Bro Muppy: Fiows into the Missouri river from the north, near 
Culbertson, Sddi dd yik', ‘muddy', because-so miry to cross. 

ÜWL CREEK, tributary of Big Horn river from the west below Big 
Ноги hot springs: Byg’ ië wf iséh', "Owls' river' (bvd' t£, 'owla', + ni 
seh). 

Pryor CREEK, tributary to Yellowstone river from the south: ОР 
sa ni lh, ‘Arrow river' (0! sf, ‘arrow’, + aT hik). Near the head of 
this stream, close to the mountains, is a little butte, ard once when the 
Gros Ventres were passing this butte they saw many arrowa stuck in the 
crevices of the rock; hence the name, 

PLATTE eiver—the main Platte and the North Platre rivers bear 
the same name as Musselshell river, but with the prefix ‘агре: Ab 
ns uf fai nèh (dhis, tbigh + ei" $, ' moonshell', ++ иена). 

Sourt Pratre, Little Moonshell river: Eis e" 4 mI tseh’, (аз, 
"small', -—- me f -p нг іген?), 

PEOPLES CREEK: | ni #7 Ы" ДЫЛА", ‘Person's creek’ (i wit ЕЕ "а 
person’, 4 2d’ dakk", creek"), Long ago, on this stream, A mare had a 
colt which had the head of a human being. The people used to speak 
of this colt as a person, and from the fact that it ranged on the stream 
they called this Person's creek. Previous to that time it had been 
called Grove creek: Jà' d d kà' dáuhá" (jd' à d, "groupof shruba or &mall 
trees", + да" онл"), 

Loncs POLE creek: Bd dA in’ i ni teh’, "Red Mountain river" 
(ba F. red 4- dh In' E, ‘mountain’, + rihh). Socalled because it cames: 
down from a red hill in the Little Rocky mountains. 
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Rosestp miver: Yd’ nf ni tséh’, ‘Roseberry river’ (yd! nf, 'rose- 
berry’, -+ nē tdh’). Named from the abundance of rose-bushes growing 
in the stream bottom, 

TONGUE RIVER: In ni tüm' i ni tséh' Gin wi tan" i, ‘tongues’, + ni 
ва). 4 

Powper tiver: D' t£ вт НЕЙ (РОМ, ‘powder’, + nf feeh’), ГОМ' 
is any üne powder that is black or dark-colored, and has been burned 
or in any wav has had to do with fre (W #4, ‘blaze, of fire"), The name 
no doubt refers to the black dust fram the seams of Iignite found along 
this stream, г 

Bie Honn piver: Oi IF Гир isdk’, Wild Sheep river (0t £2 4, ‘wild 
sheep' -- ni Esel). 7 | 

LirrrLE Bic Hokw Riven: Ets df f2 i ni tsdh’, ‘Little Sheep river’ 
(&s @’, ‘small or little’, + 002 7, “wild sheep’, + nE Hgh’). 

StrixersaG Water: МҰ НАР wd sf bya (mt icéh’, ‘river’, + ия, 
"had", 4 bya, *smell').. This name is usually explained as referring то 
the odor of sulphuretted hydrogen gas emitted by the hot springs on 
the river. The Gros Veotres, however, have another story which says 
that long, long ago, a great party of Gros Ventres on the warpath fought 
with the Shoshoni on the head of the Stinking Water and about sixty 
people were killed, The Gros Ventres kept on their way south, and on 
their return, when they passed the place where the bodies of the dead lay, 
the odor of decaying flesh was so offensive that they called the stream by 
this name. 

Gray Bout, tributary of Big Horn river from the west: J ndt! sf nif 
isch’, ‘Bulls’ river’ ( sdf’ si, ‘buffalo bulls’, + i tsth’). 


PAWREE 

Many years ago I made a few notes on some Pawnee stream 
names, chiefly of those in the country inhabited by the Pawnee 
previous to their removal to Indian Territory in 1874. At the time 
Mr J. B. Dunbar and Capt. L. H. North assisted me with the 
etymology of some of these names, kindnesses which 1 wish to 
acknowledge, although so tardily. 

Very little seems to be known about the Pawnee language, 
though many years ago Mr Dunbar prepared a dictionary and 
grammar of this tongue, which, however, have never been printed, 
while the grammar, most unhappily, has been lost. 

Lour nivet: I" AE ri, ‘Many Potatoes’, or "Potatoes Plenty” (H, 
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'potato', + i kdr f, 'it is abundant'). From the abundance of the 
root known as wild potato, or pommre blanche (Psorulea), which was found 
growing near its banks. Possibly this is a Skidi name, Mr Dunbar 
save that “the orthodox name of the Loup" is that which 1 know as 
applied to the Niobrara river. 

NIOBEARA RIVER: Кїї bil dir’ 1, ‘Swift Water’ (Aits’ a, ‘water’, + 
fi kif dr i, ‘it is swift, it is rapid"). Commonly called Running Water 
by some Indian tribes. 

CANADIAN RIVER: Kits pd’ hat, ‘Red Water’ (hits’ a, ‘water’, + 
Нн po hii, ‘it ted"). From the color of the water. 

SOLOMON RIVER: Kifyf wits’ dk, "Water over it’ (ARY ЕН” ЕП НЕ, 
‘itis above"), Named from the Sacred Spring situated on its banks; 
described in Patenee Hero Stories and Folk Tales, p. 358. 

моку Нил. віт: АА kou’ [ra ra kül a, ‘Yellow Banks' (a küu' 
гй, ' bank', ra, 'eign of plural', 4- Hi^ rib dta, itis yellow"); From the 
color of the soil through which it flows, 

SALT FORK OF CANADIAN RIVER: Kiis да И, ‘Salt river" (isd, 
‘water’, + kar’ fai, “salt’), From the taste of its water. 

REPUBLICAN RIVER: Ai’ тї кї läh, “Manure river" (tiy à -- ni^ dt 
d, 'dung', or perhaps ‘rd ri tah, ‘it is filthy"). So called because of rhe 
enormous numbers of buffalo which resorted to it, polluting the waters, 

PLATTE RIVER: Kity ka fish, ‘Broad river" (buy 4 - Wf kal ds, 
‘it is flat. shallow or broad"). 

ARKANSAS Riven: Kits МА’, or KUS kE dts, ‘Long river’ (bite & 
and t^ be gis, ‘it is long’). 

MissOURI RIVER: Kis adr’ dks if, ' Mysterious water! (kils^ 4 + 
wir’ wks HL ‘it is wonderful"), The Pawnee greatly reverenced the 
Missouri river, which they called Medicine Water. See The Story of the 
Iudian, p. 186. 

SHELL CREEK: Ska pir ‘i ds bits’ d, 'Shell water" (skà' bi rüs, ' clam- 
shell', 4- &is' d). From the abundance of fresh water clams or mussels 
( Unio) found iun it. 

J DEAWVER CREEK: Kir abs bits’ Gg, ‘Beaver water’ (cir aks, ‘beaver’, 
++ kits” ai). 

Woop aver: Kus og lik’ Is, ‘Wood water,’ of “Timber water’ 
(Л а, + Lik’ is d, ‘woad", ‘timber"). 

LookixG GLASS CREEK: O ka tah’ wi rib kii s8, ' Looking Glass water’ 
(o ha tah wi rik, ‘a small hand-mirror’, + bir 58). From the reflection 
in its still water. 
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KICKAPOO ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES! 
By WILLIAM JONES 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 


A / HEN a man has made his acquaintance with a woman and 

V V is received by her with favor, he seeks entrance to: her 

lodge. He goes there at night at an hour when the 

inmates are all asleep, He departs any time before the break of 

day. These visits last till the pair decide that they will become 

man and wife, Each will tell the parents at home the object of 

desire. The mother is usually the first to be told. The dis ogue 
between mother and daughter may be something like this: 

"My Mother, so-and-so has been coming to see mie," 

"That is good, my daughter. He is a good young man. He 
behaves himself. He comes of good family," The father and other 
near relatives, usually those advanced in years, will have a good 
word tà put 1n. 

The young man can say, “My mother, so-and-so has locked 
upon me with favor.” 

“That is good to hear, my son. Her parents are good. She 
obeys and does what she is told." The father and other near 
relatives of advanced age will add their say of approval. 

The young man goes to the woman's lodge at evening and spends 
the night with her. ‘This he does for two or three or more evenings 





and nights, leaving each time at morning, This marks the begin- 
ning of their career as man and wife, The next stage in the cere- 
mony is a visit to the bride by a woman who stands in relation to 
the husband as a sister's daughter. She might be called his niece 
in English; she certainly would be if she was really the daughter of 

* These ethnological notes on the Kickapoo Indiana were found among the papers 
pntrinsic value. The belief that they should be printed exactly as given by Dr Jones 
and without comment has led ше to confine myself atrictiy to editorial supervision, 
—RUMAN MicHELSONM, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washingten. 
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а sister. She takes to the bride a horse and all kinds of présents, 
The horse can be given to an older or to a younger brother, and the 
presents tnust go to relatives who are to her as mother's brothers 
and as sister's sons. The bride then gives presents to the woman 
who brought the presents from the husband. Often more than one 
has brought the presents, but whatever the number of women they 
shall be to the husband as daughters of a sister, The presents given 
hy the bride belong to the women only who came from the husband. 
No horse is given in return by the bride. Then the man and 
woman are married. They can live a while with the family of one 
or the other, but they go into their own lodge as soon as they can 
put it up. 
MAXITOUS 

The name of the culture hero, the son of the manitou above, is 
Wisa'kéa (z= 6); his younger brother is Papa'ida. The manitou 
ol night is fepe'binenia. The term for death, manitou of death, 
disease, is apandeni. Тһе designation of a shadow; soul, is nópánda. 


TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP 
The terms of relationship are: 
néza = my father; dsdet = his father; oswawa'i = their fathers, 
negya = my mother; ugyded = his mother; upgiedwa'y = their 
mothers, 
nemecd'a, nemécdmese = my grandfather; omeco'wdwa'{ = their 
grandfathers. 
aSkoneza = my-grandinother, 
"egi'g = my aunt, i, ¢., my mother's sister: agi'dnd = his aunt. 
Neseguisa = my aunt, i. ¢., my father’s sister. 
nésa = my uncle, 1. ¢., my father's brother. 
места = my uncle, ij, e. my mother's brother. 
netezda = my elder brother. 
пето = my younger brother, younger sister. 
нение = my elder sister. 
ней" Нити 9 my sister, sald by masculine speaker. 
nélatümdg = my brother, said by feminine speaker. 
uenepud'g = my nephew, i è, niy sister's son. 
necemig = my niece, i è, my sister's daughter. 
negis == ту зоп, 
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segteisg e my nephew, i. &., my brother's son; 
neldnezq m my daughter. 
пепео = my niece, L e, iny brother's daughter. 
піпетпеа = my sister-in-law, my brother-in-law. 
пепео = шу son-in-law. 
mühüpane'kuüg - my son's wife. 
nahdgana = my daughter's husband, 
nemecóma » my father-in-law. 
ad komg = my mother-in-law. 
nécizema = my grandchild. 
меат nemecd'a = my great grandfather. 
ane’ kot mocisemg = пту great grandchild. 
зи? йа = second. 
nemesoling = my father, my mother, my mother's younger 
sister, my father's younger brother, 
netoláma = my brother, my sister. 
есерй = divorced husband or wife. 
The following are terms of direct address: 
dudze — ( father. 
ndgye = O morher. 
мерттй =» Оу воп. 
neláha — O my daughter. 
nao ko = O my grandmother. 
nemeco = O my grandfather. 
нее — O my aunt. 
necie = O my unele, 
necémi = O my mece 
пепён = O my nephew: 
Ainin = О my sister-in-law. 
пості = © my grandchild, 
хеперипте = © my son-in-law. 
пі Боне = O my mother-in-law. 
ni ka = intimate term of address between men.. 
іграе = intimate torm of address between women. 
pümin = he or she is out of mourning for a dead spouse, 
mendhdma z my husband, 
nity = my wile. 
To the above the following expressions may be added: 
nelcinaudmda = | am related to him. 
nena'ámuwdnemáa 7 | am closely related to him, 1. e, by blood. 
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nakdedpia = he goes to live with hie wife's people. 

nadhdgasz'udig = she goes to live with her husband's people. 

uée'kikddgi = they adopted him (to take the place of a dead 
relative). 

andna‘iddei = they adopted him (te take the place of a dead 
relative), 

cigdja = abe is in mourning for her dead husband. 

cigdje = he is in mourning for his dead wife. 

(ndgilidgt = they are related. 


THE TRIBAL TWO-FOLD DIVISION 

The tribe has a two-fold division, A memberof the phratry that 
paints with charcoal (ma'ko/di) is called tskacg; a member of the 
phratry that paints with white clay (apydni) is called kicki'a. 

A child does not enter a phratry till after it has been given a 
name. The name comes from the father's name unless the right of 
naming the child is handed over to the mother by the father, If 
the father is wskaca then the offspring will be wskaco, If the 
mother is Mcké'a and she has the right of giving the name, then 
the child isa Eicko'g. Again, the child can become a hickd'g if he 
is given to à grandmother, grandfather, sister's son, or a sister's 
daughter; the child gets his name from the one in whose hands he 
falls and if the namer is a Eicko'a the child will be a &icka'g. The 
division is for rivalry in athletics only. 


CLANS 

The clans are: 
nàpiizoleigi — they who are named from water. 
má'kwisotigi — they who are named from the hear, 
mácdizoleigi — they who are named from the elk. 
wdgesiieuteigi = they who are named {rom the bald eagle. 
mü'leguiznicigi - they who are named from the tree, 
minizültigi - they who are named from the berry. 
рардұйтбісшігірі - they who are named from the fox. 
mü'máisuleigi — they who are named from the wolf. 
Snenuswiesleigi = they who are named from the buffalo. 
má'luzáneniisultigi — they who are named from the n man. 
pendizuleigi - they who are named {rom the turkey, 
ndneme' kiizutcigi = they who are named from the thunder. 


Geury Williamson Haynes 


JT ENRY WILLIAMSON HAYNES died in Boston on February 

| | 16, 1912. He was. an only son of Nathaniel and Caroline 

Jemima (Williamson) Haynes, and was born in Bangor, Maine, 

september 20, 1831. He prepared himself for Harvard College at the 

Boston Latin School and was graduated from Harvard with the class of 
1851, 

After teaching for one or twò years he studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in Boston on September 26, 1856. | 

He became Professor of Greek and Latin in the University of Vermont 
in 1867, and in 1869 was made librarian of the same University; these 
positians he held until 1873, when he returned to Boston. 

On August 1, 1867, be married Helen Weld Blanchard, daughter of 
]ohn Adams and of Sarah (Harding] Blanchard: the wedding took place 
at the American Legation in Paris. 

In intellectual life, among the positions held by Professor Haynes 
were the following: Membership in the board of trustees of the Public 
Library of the City ol Boston, and the Boston School. Board: a member- 
thip in the Massachusetta Historical Society and for some- years in its 
council; in the Boston Society of Natural History, of which he had been 
vice-president; in the American Anthropological Association, the Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society, and the Anthropological Society of Washington; 
in the Archeological Institute of America, of which he had heen a member 
irom iis beginning and on whose executive committee he had served, 
These activities in the learned societies point plainly to his interests in 
life: Professor Haynes was primarily, in the old-fashioned sense, a man 
of "the humanities," I. e, "Grammar, rhetoric, poetry, and a study of 
the Greek and Latin classics," with—added to this—"humanity,” 
which is Anthropology in its broadest acceptation, Professor Putnam 
defines the [ast as "man and his works''; ; possihly in this sense Anthro- 
pology may be considered to cover all the reading, writing, and work of 
this rich lover of mankind, 

Of Professor Haynes’ work in the broader field of literary activity, 
an interesting scrap-book gives a varied insight. 

In re the future archeologist, mulling over the fallen civilizations of 
the present, Professor Haynes in the Boston Courier in 1860 quotes 
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Kirke White's Tíme (1803): "Where now is Britain, etc." In 1861 we 
find him publishing a critique of Dean Milman's History af Latin 
Christianity. Thisincludesa Scholium" on" Maecenas . - . quiuxorem 
millies ducit," exculpating Maecenas, not without salt. 

In the column of “Notes and Queries" in thè public prints Professor 
Haynes was frequently present; his wide reading and exceedingly reteni- 
tive memory made liim an invaluable correspondent for those whose 
lack of knowledge leads them to seek such hebdomadal aids to the injured. 

The classical knowledge of Professor Haynes was, strangely, both 
broad and deep; a student of literature rather than a philologist he 
preferred exegesis to etymology; of him could well be said the Terentian 
"Humani nihil à me alienum puto." 

In the old days the test of classical! learning waa the composition of 
Latin verse. The following poem written on the occasion of the in- 
‘auguration of the Memorial Statue of the Latin School Association may 
show how skillful amasterof this art he was; the meter is the Asclepiadean 
Minor: 

Heroum juvenum. pro patria mori 
Optantes animae! quale decus damus 
Dignum pro meritis? Prosequimur quibus 
Voti et Iaervmis piis? 
Hoc marmor vovimum, discipuli tui 
Sculptum, cara parens, artificis manu, 
Fraternis animis, cordibus aemulis 
Grates testificaris opus. 
[rimortnlis honos, Famáaque nobilis, 
Mansürurmqure virens tempus in ultimum 
Nomen, commenmorans Gloria laudibus 
Ornabunt statuam sacram. 


O Natale Solum! numina dent tibi 

Duris temporibus pectora fortia, 

Prolem magnanimam, talia perpeti 
Caria his Laribus satam. 


Professor Haynes was a lecturer on Greek literature, and іп 1871 
wrote am account of the Westminster play for that year which happened 
to be the "Phormio." 

With all Professor Haynes’ appreciation of the value of the old- 
fashioned classical training for university students, he was no mere 
'Laudator Temporis Acti," teste the following quotation [rom the report 
presented by him to the board of overseers of Harvard College from the 
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"Committee on. Greek" in 1893. The change from recitations to the 
lecture system was in process of fulfilment-and at the time was considered 
à great inmvatinn. 

“How was it possihle for any high standard of scholarship, anything better 
than bare mediocrity, to be expected of the student, when the whole class was 
held in check liv the ijead weight of all its dull and lazy members? , . . In the 
judgment of my classmate, Professor Goodwin, in which 1 fully concur, in our time 
fully three-quarters of the recitation hour was wasted, for the better scholars, 
in hearing those who knew nothing of a subject attempt to talk about ir." 

From Greek and Latin philology itis but a step to the archeology 
af classical lands, and nowarlays it is buta step farther to the study of 
paleolithic and neolithic archeclogy on the one hand and to the archeol- 
ogy of America on the other. | 

Not so was it in the earlier times of Professor Haynes. King Minos 
had not yet erected the bridge over which one might pass from Phocis of 
the polished stones to Delphi of the Sun-god;! nor did men recognize the 
same beauty iu the pottery of the White river in Arkansas as in that of 
the pre-Hellenic Mycenean lavers. All the more honor, then, to those 
who could look at more than one stone at the same time, and look forward 
to the time when all things should take their own orderly place in a line 
determined not by time but hy industries. 

In American archeology his interest lay largely im thè Southwest 
and the Mexican fields. This is proved by the long excerpts from the 
reports of the exécutive committee of the Archzological Institute. of 
America found. in. his scerap-book. These are à report on Handetior's 
work in Mexico in 1381, of Bandelier'& researches in New Mexico in 1882 
and 1883, and a report (1585) on the contributions of Lewis H. Morgan 
and the general published work of Bandelier. 

The most important of the general articies by Professor Haynes are: 
“Progress of American Archeology during the years 1889-1809," * and 
the chapters in Winsor'a Narraiive aud Critical History of. America on the 
"Prehistoric Archizalogy of North America" and “ Early Explorations 
of New Mexica."* 

In regard to the question of the antiquity of man in America his 
interest never flagged; he took a middle ground between those who ac- 
claim each skull dug from the deeper depths and each culture not squaring 

TCH. Amer, Jour, Archesl.. Jan-Mar. tora. 107, quoting G: Soterlndim, 
Праккіяй, 1911, рр. 205-225. 

VA mer, Jour. Archarot, 2d ser, vol. tv, pp. 17 ff. 

! Wimor's History, vol. 1, pt: 2, pp. 320 ff. and vol. 1t. pp. 473-004. 
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at first sight with that of the red Indian as evidences of a plurality of 
Taces if not of ages of stone. on this continent, and those on the other 
hand who “make all things new" and will not be persuaded though one 
rose irom the dead. 

Professor Haynes’ conclusions at the end of hia chapter on Pre- 
historic Archedlogy in Winsot may have heen changed during 
twenty years of research, but as expressed by himeelf they are 
still capable of the support of a large circle of students: "That 
the so-called Indians, with their many divisions into numerous 
linguistic iamilies, were later comers to our shores than the primitive 
population . , . that the so-called 'moundbuilders' were the ancestors 
nf tribes found in the. occupation of the seoil: and that the Pueblos and thë 
Aztece were only peoptes relatively farther advanced than the others." 





Fre 33.—A “chopper from Ridgefield, Connecticut: 


An original contribution of Professor Haynes to the material bearing 
on early man in America was the discovery by him in New England of a 
primitive type of stone chopper.! This he brought our before the Boston 
Society of Natural History in the eighties, and he continued to hold 
much interest and faith in them until hia death. These specimens are 
described in the catalogue which the present writer had the privilege 
of making in the presence of Professor Haynes, as: “Specimens repre- 
senting п culture in America possibly more primitive than the paleolithic: 
they were collected in the majoritv by Professor Haynes from 1850 to 
1890, and, often of white crystalline quartz, are of two types; they may 





! Cf, Proc. Boston Soc Nat. Hfíst,, vol xxr, pp. 382 IT. (Feb. 1. 1822); alio Бонн 
Transcript, Feb. 2, 1282. 
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show. a prepared cutting edge or a prepared point; the latter clas 
resemble somewhat an Acheuléen "coup de poing" af the triangular type: 
they are found iu northern. Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, as 
well as in Connecticut, and in Massachusetts in the vicinity oí Boston." 

Professor Haynes was one of the very few Americans to take an 
active and a scientific interest in the congresses, discussions, collections: 
and researches in the field of prehistoric archeology abroad 

During his trip of 1877-1878 he found in Egypt a large number of 
stone implements of paleolithic typée which he exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition of 1878, receiving a medal in recognition of the researches. 
Placing these on exhibition he made the following mention of the event 
in his diary: “Sept, 20, 1878: My forty-seventh birthday; up to anthro- 
pological exhibition at nine A.m.; met M. de Mortiller there and put my 
Egyptian flint» into a case" This was Gabriel de Mortillet, perhaps 
the greatest of the " prékísloriens," 

Professor Haynes was very fond of meeting people of similar tastes 
and during his earlier trips abroad, beginning in 1873, lie learned to know 
Dr Blackmore of the famous Blackmore Museum in Salisbury, John 
Evans, William Ransom, W, Boyd- Dawkins; Reboux, Laville, Baron de 
Baye, Abbé Dacrost, Perrin (Chambé-y), Bonfils (Menton), Bellucei 
(Perugia), Gigholi, and many others, Visiting sites in company with these 
men he gathered a great deal of first-hand knowledge that stood him in 
good stead for nearly forty years.. 

His social gifts led him to enjay scientific congresses, and it is worthy 
of note that he was present at the first Congress of Americanists, held 
in 1875 in Nancy. The appositeness of this inauguration of the inter- 
national series of comgresses is scen in the proximity of St Dié, whose 
recent festivities recall that the name ' America" first came forth (rom 
the little town: 

Prolessor Haynes was an indefatigable reader, and his command 
of many tongues, ancient and modern, prompted him to form a: large 
library. Many of the books on prehistoric archeology are extremely 
rare in this country, and Harvard University is fartunate in having 
received these. They not only illustrate the progress of the science during 
fifty vears, but are not by any means all put on the stielf as to constructive 
contribution. 

[t was in his capacity as a lover of specimens that Professor Haynes 
granted me the privilege of first knowing him well, 

At the instance of Professor F. W. Putnam and mysell, he consented 
tó pass many hours, delightful for me, in assisting me to write a catalogue 
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of hit European stone specimens as well as some of his trophies: from 
America. 

A short analysis of some af his specimens follows: Representing the 
so-called Eolithic period there are specimens from Alderbury; Stoke 
Pogis, Bradford on Avon, Windsor Park, Bath; Canterbury, and the 
vicinity of London. Also there are some of the Thenay flints, so far as 
is known the only ones in this country. — These famous flints, though now 
discredited, are Interesting as fllmstrating thé Eolithic controversy and 
as representing the oldest claimed human industry until the discovery 
of the Boncelles specimens by Rutot and the Ameghino “discoveries 
in South America. 

In the paleolithic field England is represented by specimens from 
Bedford, Hitchin, and a good collection from the Creswell caves; France 
provided specimens from the classic station of St Acheul (a station 
apparently inexhaustible), from the valley of the Somme, and from the 
great caverns and rock-shelters of the Dordogne. He himself found the 
eponymous Eelats Levallois in and around Paris. Then there are the 
remarkable Egyptian paleolithe mentioned above. 

His neolithic collection was exceedingly numerous and from wide- 
spread sites: Salisbury, Reculver, Torquay, Dunstable, Bath, Derby, 
the Thames valley, and other English places; Caesar's Camp near Dieppe, 
and the famous Grand Pressigny: Scandinavia (Helsingborg and Lake 
Malaren in Sweden, and Valegard, Solager, and K@regr in Denmark); 
Italian sites such as Perugia, Verona, Lake Trasimene, Bologna, Orvieto, 
Umbria, the Campagna, Albano, Sicily, and Gargano; Greece, Switzer- 
land, and Germany, a8 well as later Egyptian sites—all these contribute 
a collection of stone implements that is equated by not more than one or 
two expositions in the United States. 

The set of beautiful pygmy flints from Egypt is only one of the 
elements worth particular notice in thé collection. There are in all sixty- 
seven sections in the collection, and many minor subdivisions, In the 
Egyptian material there are forty-one trays; in addition there are some 
bronzes and considerable pottery, 

These objects constitute only a part of what Professor Haynes 
gathered during his wanderings. Four beneficiaries received his collec- 
ions; the prehistoric objects and all the books relating to them he left 
to the Peabody Museum of Harvard University; the Etruscan, Greek, 
and Roman vases, with the ancient coins and medals, to the Classical 
Department of Harvard University: the Egyptian collection, excluding 
the prehistoric ints, to the Museum of Fine Arte in Boston, and the 
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fossils; minerals, and numerous other specimens to the Boston Society 
ol Natural History. 

In spite of his wide interests abroad, Prolessor Haynes hy no meara 
neglected his own immediate neighborhood, as witness the hundreds of 
archeological specimens from New England included ip the collections 
in the Peabody Museum. He was a man whose mind and heart were 
everywhere at home and with: whom every man's mind and heart might 
find a home, il so be that they were wise, sound, and of report. 

Of my personal relations with him | can only say that there is but 
one thing for me to regret: that | wasted so much time before my short 
acquaintance with him began: the year that followed was one olf 


increasingly intensive admiration and affection, 


(CAWBEIDGR, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLES PEABODY 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of October rs, rora 

T &E 462d regular meeting of the Society was held in the riew National 
Museum building on October rs, 1912, the president, Mr George В. 
Stetson, in the chair. 

Majog RrcuARD SYLvEsTER, superintendent of police for the District 
of Columbia, read an interesting practical paper concerning Criminal 
Characteristics, It began witha brief review of the history of crime and 
the succession of different kinds of crimes prevalent at different periods, 
beginning with the cruder, such as: homicide, and tending toward the 
subtler,so that quite recently the " green-goods man'' has become less 
conspicuous than the forgeror theembezzler. The General Government, 
it continued, has been urged to establish 5 national bureau of criminal 
identification, but auch cooperative work has been left to the heads of 
American police departments. 

Major Sylvester pointed out the practical difficulties of establishing 
a standard of the normal human being, and thë imperfection of our dis- 
tinction of criminals therefrom, since the police tests are applied only 
to those who have broken the law and many are: non-criminal simply 
from lack of opportunity; also, weare learning that many cases of apparent 
criminality are only cases of mental defect or disease, 

The popular impression of the criminalas a hungry, shifty individual 
is erroneous. The average man who makes crime a business in large 
cities is:a fairly prosperous Individual, with no [ear of arrest. Some of 
the anatomical characteristic: which Lombroso thought decisive of 
criminality are commun in the lower races of man, whether criminal аг 
not. Measurements in general would give racial characteristics rather 
than criminal, A number of criminals charged with murder were com- 
pared im detail, with the result of showing many varieties oí. human 
appearance bracketed together. 

Some special kinds of crime call for physical peculiarities and 
develop them, but with these exceptions the criminal does nor usually 
have a different aspect from that of other people, though both criminal 
and non-critninal persons of the police classification differ among them- 
selves. Stress was laid on conditions us largely determining the cate- 
gory to which o man would belong, 
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Major Sylvester condemned the evil influence of politics in preventing 
the police of some large cities fram bringing criminale to justice. 

The paper was discussed by Dre Hrdlička, Frank Baker, Hough, 
Glueck, and others. The firet two gentlemen chicily emphasized the 
unreliahility of external peculiarities relied on by Lombroso and of every 
sort of test which has been devised for general distinctions: Dr Hrdlitka 
insisted that crime is a matter of tlie nerves and brain or the mentality, 
and criminal characteristics may be due more to organs and parts which 
are hidden than te the obvious and chiefly irrelevant external ones which 
Lomhrose depetided on for his diagnosis, Dr Hough chiefly explained 
tattooing as devoid of significance in primitive conditions, but in civiliza- 
tion a survival ordinarily. indicating some weakness which might prë- 
dispose to crime. — Dr Glueck statéd his practical experience in charge of 
the criminal branch of the Government Hospital forthe Insane and the 
necessity which was felt of learning all about a Man's past and conditions 
and his behavior at every stage of his life rather than trusting to his 
behavior or condition at the time of any one act asa proof of criminality. 


Meeting of October ag, 1912 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Society was held at 4:30 P.M., October 29, 
1912, in Room 43 of the new National Museum building, the president, 
Mr 5teteon, in the chair. 

D& L M. CasaxowiCz read à careful, thorough, and Interesting 
paper ón The Afithra Cult, explaining it asa religion of redemption, which 
was the most important competitor of Christianity duting several 
centuries. He stated that it was Aryan in origin, antedating the 
separation of the Aryan people оѓ Теа from the Iranians, that it was 
transferred westward by stages, accumulating elements in the Meso- 
potamian valley and the Mediterranean basin, but preserving an [ranian 
nucleus, amd that it entered Rome as the religion of the poor and lowly, but 
was taken up by society when Iound helpful to imperial policy and made 
its first convert ol an emperor in Commodus. — Mithra was essentially 
the god of light, hence of truth and benevalence: and from the antithesis 
of light and darkness grew the conception of his war against the powers 
of evil, Zoroaster built his system on this dualism and conflict, though 
relegating Mithra to a lower place, Later Ве саме te be regarded as 
occupying a middle place (an earth) between the powers of Heaven anid 
the evil powers of the underworld, serving also as à mediator between 
main and tho unapproachable supreme deity. The cult of Mithra, he 


said, had influenced Christianity, especially in the conceptions of the 
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powers of evil, the resurrection of the body. and the efficacy of sacra- 
ments, also as to the procedures of the church: 


Meeting of November rg, 1912 

Tae 463d regular meeting of the Society was held in Room 43 of the 
new building of the National Museum at 4:30 r.M,, November 19, Presi- 
dent George R. Stetson in the chair. 

Mr jawes Mooney, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, lectured 
оп Гле Gaelic Language of Ireland. The lecturer outlined the history of 
the Keltic nations, of whom the Gael of Ireland and Scotland are a 
part, fromm their first acquaintance with the Greeks about 600 ic, 
down to the storming of Rome in 390 mt. c.—the earliest authenticated 
date in Roman history—their alliance with Alexander the Great, their 
invasion of Asia Minor and colonization of Galatia in 278 uc. and the 
final subjugation and Latinization of the continental Kelts ty the Romans 
about the beginning of rhe Christian era. 

Gaelic is the oldest living language in Europe, unlesa we except 
modern Greek, and it closely resembles Latin in many of its roots. 

The Gaelic colonization of Ireland probably dated as far back as 
tooo B.C. The island was known to the Greeks under a form of its 
native Gaelic name of Eire as early as four centuries before Christ. The 
ancient annals mention sevoral earlier races-or colonizations. the must 
important being the Firbolg, probably a pärt ol the Belgae of the con- 
tinent. They continued to exist as a distinct people under their own 
chiefs up to the sixth century or later, 

The alphabet of pre-Christian Ireland was the Ogam (Ogum), a 
system of straight lines or dots ranged along either side of a base line, 
and somewhat resembling a cross between the Morse alphabet and the 
cuneiform inscriptions. — [t was used chiefly for monumental inscriptions, 
and continued in use to same extent up to the tenth century, The 
modern Gaelic alphabet, consisting of seventeen letters; is an adaptation 
from the Roman. 

Mention was made of some of the most ancient manuscripts, soitin 
of which have been already translated and others of which are now under 
translation by the Irish Texts Society. Under ihe. Penal Laws, from 
1691 until about 1800, the whole native population was practically 
debarred from education. Under the so-called National School System, 
established in 1831, the national language continued to be. proscribed, 
resulting in its rapid decline. The great famine of 1545-47 with the 
ensuing wholesale emigration reduced the Gaclic-speaking population 
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by nearly one-half within twenty years, the great majority of those 
remaining being entirely illiterate, Іп 1878 the first concession to the 
native language was made by the national schools. 1n. 1893 the Gaelic 
League, under the presidency of Dr Douglas Hyde, began an active 
propaganda for the restoration of the language to Its proper status, with 
the result that it is now taught in 3,000 of the 8,000 governmental 
" national" sehoals, as wall as ina large number of private and denomina- 
tional schools; a whole flood of modern Gaelic Nterature covering every 
subject of intellectual interest is coming from the press, and the Gaelic 
language has been made an essential for matriculation in the new National 
University of Ireland beginning with 1913. Out of its own funds the 
league also maintains ten normal colleges for the training of teachers in 
the language, in several of which schools the entire course of instruction 
is through the Gaelic, The census juet completed shows that Gaelic is 
still the home language of nearly 660,060 persons 1n. Ireland above the 
age of three years, 

Outside of Ireland the Gaelic speakers in Scotland, England, the 
United States, Canada, and elsewhere probably number considerably 
more than & million, Prince Edward Island and adjacent parts of Nova 
Sentia have à compact body of about 100,000, mostly descendants of 
emigrants from the Hebrides, In this country Gaelic instruction is now 
conducted in several universities, and a translation of the Rubaiyat, in 
Gaelic language and type, was recently published in Chicago. 


Meeting of December 3, 1912 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Society was held December 3. 1912, at 
4:30 F.M. in thé new National Museum building, Mr Stetson, the 
president, in the chair. 

Мк Мм. Н. Bancock read a paper on The Islands of Ántillia, illus- 
trated with lantern-siide maps, taking the above title fram Peter 
Martyr's Decades of the New World," where that author, in view of 
“the coumographers,”’ states that he believes these jalands were what his 
contemporary, Columbus, had discovered. | Peter Martyr's own sketch- 
map of t5tt was exhibited, showing Florida as one of them under the 
name of Beimeni; also the maps of Beccaria, Bianco; Pareto; and Benin- 
casa, from 1435 to 1487, who may be among "the cosmographers'' 
relerred to. They show a group of four large islands (as do also ihe 
maps of Roselli, 1458, and Bertran, 1489) roughly cortésponding in 
size, arrangement, at other respects with Cüba, Jamaica, Florida, 
or Beimeni, and Andros of the Bahamas, and bear on Heccaria's map 
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the names Antillia, Reylla, Salvagio, and Insula in Mar (Opposite Island 
or Island out Before, King Island, Savage Isiand, and Island in the Sea). 
These are nearly asfar west of the Azores as the latter are west of Europe, 
and in such а location must be either the creatures of mere fancy or 
appurtenances of America, But it is not likely that mere guceswork 
could produce the remarkable correspondences of these great map islands 
with the reality, such an island group being altogether unique in the 
Atlantic. 

Behaim's globe of 1492 contains an inscription to the effect that a 
spanish vessel visited Antillia in 1414, more vaguely endorsed by another 
on the mep of Ruysch (1508) which credits the Spaniards with finding 
Antillia long ago. That something of the kind happened in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century may be Inferred from the fact that Bec- 
caria (1535) names the group collectively The Newly Reported Islands,” 
most likely borrowing this title legend from an earlier map, although 
the fourteenth-century maps contain no delineatíans of Antillia and 
her consorts. 

The other fifteenth-century maps named corroborate Becearia, being 
very consistent in outline and arrangement eo far es they go, although 
two of them give but three islands, and Bianco shows only Antillia and 
a part of Salvagio, which he calls La Man de Satanaxio, but this last 
seems to be a case of mutilation or limitation by the western border of 
the parchment. However, the Laon globe of 1493 shows only these two 
main islancda. 

A current map showed how naturally any craft entering and continu- 
ing in the great sea current which sweeps from the Azores and the other 
eastern islands westward to the Antilles would be carried to Cuba and 
her neighbors. | 

The Catalan map of 1375 and the Pizigani map of 1367 with its 
picture of St Brandan blessing his Fortunate Islands of Porto Santo and 
Madeira and the figures of a dragon and a dentapod, each carrying off 
a seaman from his ship as a warning against westward exploration, were 
also exhibited. They show the circular island of Brazil west of Ireland 
and the more southerly crescent-form Man or Brazir, both being impor- 
tant and persistent legendarv islands; and the Catalan map in particular 
shows all the Azores approximately in their real grouping, but neither of 
them presents any insular forme like those of the [Islands of Antillia. 

De Pituir NEWTON read a paper on the- Negritos of the Philippines, 
estimating their total number (full-bloods} at 5,000, though by counting 
mixed-blood tribes and individuals the estimate is sometimes carried up 
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ta 25,000. They are distributed through numerous islands, though not 
reported from Mindoro. The greater mimber are on Luzon, "There is 
no difference in them, except as their blood is mingled with that of 
neighboring races, They are not Bishermen; but hunt and gather natural 
products, using in some districte poisoned arrows, the symptome of 
poisoning being like those of strychnine. Their houses are made of 
upright poles connected. by horizontal poles having erosspiecés and leaf 
thatching. The dead are buried under or near these homes. ‘They 
rarely bathe, and their clothes (which are breech-clouts or aprons) are 
apparently never washed, Usually these are of cloth obtained in trade, 
but in some islands, for example Palawan, bark isused, Negritos do not 
regularly practise agriculture, but will sometimes plant rice—and perhaps 
move away betore it ripens, Askin disease is the most prevalent among 
them, but malaria also prevails. "Three incipient cases of tuberculosis 
were noted. Some other diseases are derived from their neighbors. 


Meeting of December Іт, 1012 

THe 464 regular meeting of the Society was held at 4130 P.M., 
December 17, 1912, in Room 43 ol the new building of the National 
Musim, the president, Mr Stetson, in rhe chair. 

Phor. C. V. PIPER read a paper on The Filipinos and the. Problem af 
their Government, beginning by a-general résumé of the insulac conditions 
and various peoples dwelling in the Philippines, of whom he ваш the 
Negritos; now found mainly. in four islands but once la nearly all, are 
generally regarded as the original Iuhabitants, the tgorrotes and other 
wild tribes being the next to arrive, the Filipinos next (perhaps about 300 
A.D.), and the Moros last, about the time of the Spanish occupancy, 
At some length Professor Piper described the Filipino characteristics, 
distinguishing between the amall educated minority and the majority of 
ignorant laborers, His conclusion was that immediate independence 
would be injurious, but that our Government should establish some limit 
in the future, defined by conditions of education of the majority of the 
race. "The iust remarkable thing we are doing there, he said, is the 
attempt, for the firat time in history, to educate au inferior people ел 
masse. The Asiatic European colonies have little faith in its success, 
but are influenced by it and our general policy. 

De Ritey B. MOORE read a paper on hia Observations in St Lawrence 
liland, one hundred by thirty miles of treeless swamp and tundra 
inhabited by some two hundred and Ríty people, the débris of five 
different tribes in Bering sea. Sunm of these resemble Sioux Indians; 
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others are typical Mongolians, with all intervening kinds. In summer 
they have a profusion of birds and fish to feed on; but in other seasons 
their food is whale-meat, seal-meat, and walrus-meat. They live with 
little ventilation and have many skin diseases. Tuberculosis also is very 
common. The death-rate has long exceeded the birth-rate. 


Meeting of January 7, 1913 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Society was held January 7, 1913, in Room 
43 of the new building of the National Museum, the president, Mr George 
R. Stetson, being in the chair. 

Më E. Daxa DrogAxp, Director of the Census, read an important 
paper on Race Statistics of the Last Census, replete with interesting facts. 
Mr Dana said, tater alia, that during the decade 1900-10 the white 
population of the United States increased. about 22 рег cent- and the 
negro about 11 per cent. This difference is partly due, however, to the 
direct or indirect effect of immigration of whites, in the absence of which 
the whites would have increased about 14 per cent. The Indians in- 
creased about 12 per cent., the Chinese decreased in number, while the 
Japanese nearly trebled. The whites have at practically every census 
shown a more rapid rate of increase than the negroes, and there is reason 
to believe that the difference between the two rares in this regard 
Írom 1890 to 19goo was greater than appeared from the census returns, 
on account of a probable underenumeration of the negroes in 1890. 
The census of 1910 showed that about 21 per cent, of the negroes are 
mulattoes, as compared with about 12 per cent. in 1870, the last preceding 
census at which the question regarding blood mixture was asked in 
comparable form. 

There has been no very great migration of negroes out of the South, 
nearly nine-tentlis of the total number being still found in that section. 
The number living outside the South increased 167,000 between 1900 
and r910, while the number residing in the South increased more than 
$00,000. ‘The rate of natural increase—that is, by excess of birth over 
deaths—of the white population of the South, however, is much higher 
than that of the negroes, being higher also than that of the whites in the 
North. 

Among the native white populatian whose parents were bern in this 
country, there were, in 1910, 104 males to each 100 females, as compared 
with only 48.9 in the case of the negroes. Among all classes of the 
population mure boy babies than girl babies are born, but equality tends 
to be Brought about by a higher death-rate among the males. The 
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difference im sex distribution between the whites and the negroes is 
probably attributable, in part at leust, to more favorable health conditions 
among the whites. | 

The age distribution of the native white population is somewhat 
different from that of the negroes, probably chiefly on account of a lower 
death-rate among whites, tending to greater longevity. There has 
apparently been a very marked decline in the birth-rate among negroes in 
récent yenrs, while there lias been à gradual but lesa marked decline in 
the birth-rate of the whites during each decade for a long period of time, 

Negroes tend to marry earlier than the native white classes; and, in 
fact, at al! age periods the proportion of married, widowed, and divorced 
persons, taken together, is higher in the case of the negroes af both sexes 
than in the case of the native whites of native parentage. 

There has been à marked change in. the composition of the forcign- 
born population of the United States during recent years. Natives of 
northwestern Europe constituted more than two-thirds of the total 
foreign-born population of the United States in roon, but lesa than half in 
1910, while southern and eastern Europeans formed only a little more 
than one-sixth of the total at the earlier census, as compared with three- 
eighths in roto. The Germans and the Irish particularly have fallen off 
conspicuously in numbers, while the natives of Russia—largely Rusian 
Jews and Poles—Austria, Hungary, Italy, Greece, and other countries 
of southern and eastern Europe have increascd by very high percen tages, 
no less than 1,090 per cent. in the case of natives of Сеа, ‘The natives 
of Russia now rank second among the foreign-born classes; and those of 
Italy fourth. 

The speaker answered inquiries of various members as to sundry 
items, and these questions were accompanied by brief statements con-- 
tributing further facts and explanations. 


Meeting of January 21, 1913 

Tus 465th regular meeting of the Society was held in the National 
Museum at 4:30 P.M., January 21, 1913, the president, Mr George R. 
Stetson, in the chair. | 

Da Tom A. WILLAMS read 2 paper on. The Dream in Ihe. Life of Ihe 
Mind. Dr Williams said trance, vision, ecstasy, atid disedse delirium 
are closely allied to the dream state. The psychopathology of them 
all illuminates formerly uncomprehended diseases, In a dream (illus- 
trated by a case} mental perturbation may crystallize, as it were, and 
lead to rampageous behavior. On the contrary dreams may be telco- 
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logically beneficial; aa where a. vision saved a young woman [rom suicide, 
ая wae the case also with Benvenuto Cellini. They are more often a 
mere reproduction of former experiences more or less significant and more 
to in psychopathic individuals, suchas in a young hysterie who dreamed 
of falling down wells, assassinations, and death, all painful experiences 
of her childhood. 

Dream-thought, apparently confused, із really signiücant oi the 
mental trend of the individual, when properly analyzed and interpreted. 
One dreams all the time, but recollects only that dreamed within seven 
minutes of waking. The form of dream can be determined by external 
stimuli. This is demonstrated in spite of its contradiction by some 
psychopathologists. 


Meeting of February 4, 1913 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Society was held on February 4, 1915, at 
4:30 P.M., in Room 43 of the new building of the National Museum, the 
president, Mr George R. Stetson, in the chair. 

D& Cragg WisstEE, curator of the department of anthropology 
in the American Museum of Natural History, New York, read an clabo- 
rate ond philosophical paper on The Doctrine of Evolution and A nthro- 
pology. 

The lecturer distinguished between cultural phenomena on the one 
hand and biological on the other, especially making clear that cultural 
phenomena are not inherited, though the instinct to develop culture, 
or to invent, is most certainly inborn. [t was suggested that the 
historical attitude of present-day anthropology should be taken as 
expressing the cultural point of view. Culture itself seeme to be- asso- 
ciated habit complexes or constructs of the mind and not to be in any 
way Intate or inborn, but to be an external affair, preserved and carried 
on entirely by learning or educating processes. Cultures develop and 
have an evolution of their own, but since they are not inherited they can 
not be considered parts of a biological development. They are moat 
assuredly facts of another order, Being products of the mind, the only 
limitations put upon them are to be sought ín the mind itself, since 
psychologists tell ua that we have in the maia only an associated cultural 
whole, resolvable into psychological elements, and since this, in turn, 
is only a matter of invention and not of cell differentiation. Being a 
matter of invention, the genetic relationship becomes purely a matter of 
history, since we can not foretell what the relationship is. 

The psvehophysical mechanism of man is biological and innate and 
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constitutes man's equipment for the production of cultures, Anthro- 
pology holds that the mechanism is general in so far as it is not limited 
to any particular culture, and that it enables the individual to practise 
any culture lie may meet, though not necessarily to equal degrees. 

Vhen we come to consider the biological theory of evolution we find 
that it applies to the psychophysical mechanism but not to cultüre. For 
cultures: we must have another point of view or theory, and this in 
America, at least, is the historical or cultural conception, ‘This concep- 
tion is in general that cultural traits are the results of invention, a mental 
process, and their development or evolution is to be taken asa historical 
and psychological problem. 

The paper was briefly discussed by Dr Folkmar, Dr Swanton: and. 


Dr Hough. 
Meeting of February 18, 1913 

Tre 466th regular meeting of the Society was held in Room 43 
of the new building of the National Museum at 4730 P.M., February 18, 
1913, the president, Mr George R. Stetson, in the chair. 

ProrEsso& W. H. Horwts delivered an address on The Agricultural 
Implements of the Mound-builders, in which he stated that the rich alluvial 
and prairie country of the middle Mississi ppi valley is especially adapted 
to the practise of primitive agriculture, and here are found large numbers 
of skillfully made flint blades of large size suitable for halting as hoes and 
showing unmistakable evidence of tong usage in operations that gave 
the working end a high degree of polish. They are made of grayish flint 
or chert which occurs plentifully in the form of flattish nodules in southern 
Шіпоів. These nodules were readily shaped by fracture with stone 
hammers, ànd vast numbers were gotten out and worked up by the 
mound-bullding tribes, The processes of manufacture were demonstrated 
by the speaker, and it was shown with what ease and rapidity the blades 
could be made, 

It wes also shown by examples obtained from the Missouri River 
tribes that hoes made of the scapulm of the buffalo were in use in very 
recent times and that the hoes found În excavating Ancient sites near 
Omaha correspond with these recent Indian forms both in shape, manner 
of hafting, and surface polish, and that both display, although in bone, 
precisely the same kind of polish and markings as do the similarly shaped 
hoes of flint. It was suggested that these flint hoes were modeled alter 
scapular hoes, since these were in general use by the tribes and have 
doubtless been in use from very early limes among all the tribes advanced 
to the sedentary agricultural stage of culture. 
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Referring to questions of antiquity which have been raised recently iü 
regard to the burials. of the Omaha district, ic was suggested that since 
the buffalo was a comparatively recent arrival in the Mississippi valley, 
a culture in which the bones of buffalo are represented must be younger, 
not older, than that of the mound-builders, since no traces or pictorial 
representations of the buffalo are found within the older Indian mounds. 

The paper was briefly discussed, Mr Stetson read antes on certain 
implements lately found in. Britain. Professor Holmes commented con- 
cisely thereon. 

Proressox HOLMES then read a paper on Scope and Relationships of 

History and Archeology, which embodied in outline a study of the nature 
and scope of archeology and of archeological research as related to the 
held of human history asa whole. The history of man, or anthropology, 
according to Powell's classification, may be considered under seven heads 
or departments, giving rise to as many branches of research, as follows: 
somatology, paychology, philology, sociology, sophiclogy, technology, 
and esthetology. [n working out its problems each of these seven 
branches employs every available agency of research within and without 
its particular field and makes use of every form of record in which the 
history of man is embodied. 

The records or sources of information to be drawn upon in these 
researches are comprised under two principal heads: intentional or 
purposeful records on the one hand and non-intentional or fortuitous 
records on the other. 

The intentional records are of [aur forms, as follows: (1) pictorial or 
pictographic; (2) commemorative, taking the [orm of monuments; (3) 
mnemonic, in the form of tradition and lore, orally transmitted; (4) 
inscribed or written records. Fortuitous records take numerous forms: 
(1) the diversified material results of human activities in which the com- 
mémorative motive is absent, but which comprise the great body of the 
products of handicraft; (2) the immaterial resulta of human activity as 
embodied in language, beliefs, customs, music, philosophy, etc; (3) the 
ever-cxisting unpremeditated body of memories which accrue to each 
generation and ‘are in part transmitted adventitiously; (4) the record 
embodied in the physical constitution of man which when properly 
read tells the story of his development from lower forme; (5) the record 
of intellectual growth and powers to be sought and studied in the consti- 
tution of the mind; (6) the environments which reveal the story of the 
nurture and building uj of the race throughout the past, 

It is from these diversified records of present and Past times that the 
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story of the seven grand divisions of the history of man must be drawn. 
Archeology. stands quite apart from. this classification of the science, 
transversing in its own way the entire field of research. It claime-for [tá 
own more espéciallv that which is old or ancient in this vast body of data. 
it is even called upon to pick up the lost etrands of the earlier written 
records, as with the shadowy beginnings of glyphic and phonetic writing, 
and restore them to the historiam, ft must recover the secrets of the 
commemorative monumenta, the tombe and temples intended to im- 
mortalize the now long-forgotten great. It must follow back the obscure 
traila òf tradition and substantiate or discredit the lore of the fathers, 
[t must interpret the pictorial recorda inscribed by the ancients on rock 
faces and cavern walls which men meant should last forever, All that 
archeology retrieves from this wide field is restored to human knowledge 
and added to the volirme of written history. 

The services of archeologie eclence are equally patent in the feld. 
al the fortuitous records of humanity, for it reads that which was never 
intended to be read. The products of human handicraft, present and 
past, which have recorded au tomuatically the doings of the ages are made 
to tell the story of the struggles, the triumphs, anc! the defeats of human- 
ity. The fortuitous recorda embodied in the non-material products of 
man's activities of to-day, although in themselves not antiquities, are 
made to cast a strong light on the history and *ignificance of the material 
things of the past. Even the body of knowledge gathered [rom many 
sources and stored in the memory «f the living, though unreliable and 
transient aaa record, may be made to illu; ne the past; and the physical 
and psychical characters of man are in themselves records and may be 
made to tell the story of their own becoming and to explain the activities 
and the products of activity throughout the ages. All that archeology 
gathers from this wide field of research is added to the volume of written 
history. 

In the great work of assembling the lost pages and completing the 
volume of the history of man, archeology thay well claim first place 
among the contributing sciences. 

This paper was discussed by Messra Casanowiez, Carroll, Stetson, 
Babcock, Hewitt, Swanton, and Neumann. 


Meeting of March 6, 1013 
A SPECIAL meeting of the Society was held March 5, 1913, at 4:30 
P.M., in the auditorium of the new building of the National Museum, the 
president, Mr George R. Steteon, in the chair. 
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Dx Warr£R Hout read a paper on Savage Mutilations for Decoration. 

The paper was a short excursion into the enormous field of custom. 
with regard to ethnic mutilations, and sufficient examples were given to 
lay the subject rather completely before the Society. [nit were described 
the most striking forms of head-shaping by pressure i infancy: the 
various forme of teeth mutilations; ear, nose, cheek, and lip modifications 
and ornaments; pressure and mutilations in the-arms, waist, and limbs, 
and modifications of the hones of the feet. With mutilations also should 
be considered, perhaps, extraordinary hair-dressing and treatment of the 
finger-nails. | 

Many slides were shown of tattooing, scarification, and decoration 
of the skin by means of dyes and pigments, and some of their multifarious 
meanings given. On the whole, it was concluded that ethnic muzilations 
originated from many concepts, the more important bemg a destre for 
identification, in some cases individual, but in. most cases tribal; a desire 
for ornamentation, mainly individual in its treatment, but following 
environmental and tribal fashions: and also very Important mutilations 
growing out of religious ideas. 

Many ethnic mutilations alec relate to sex, puberty, social rank, 
honor for warlike feate, and the like. All these ideas, which at times 
have been advanced asthe explanation of the causes, show that the matter 
is extremely complex, The bearing of ethnic mutilations on primitive 
surgery was also hinted at, as well as its effects on the development of 
costume, 

Dr Wiliams. and Dr Swanton made certain inquiries and brief 
remarks which Dr Hough answered. 


Meeting of March 18, 1913 

Ta 467th reguiar meeting of the Society was held in Room 43 of 
rhe new building of the Natintial Museum at 4:30 р.м., Мағеһ 18, 1913, 
the president, Mr Stetson, in the chair. 

De Jons R. SWANTON read a paperon The Creek Confederacy, 

After explaining the geographical and linguistic positions of the 
tribes of the Creek confederacy with the aid of a map, Dr Swanton traced 
the evolution of the confederation from a small nucleus of tribes speaking 
the Muskogee language to a large association, comprising a number of 
Hitchiti-speaking people, the Alabama, Koasati, same of the Apalachi 
and Yamaai, part of the Natchez. the Yuchi, and, fora time, some of the 
Shawnee. He showed that this association was facilitated through the 
institution of a dual division of towns into white or peace towns and 
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red or war towns, the towns of each division, or “fire,” considering cach 
other friends or allies, and having opposing but not warlike relations 
with the towns ol the other "fire". It thus happened that when -an 
outside town or tribe came to be accepted aa a "friend" of ene of the 
white or red towns in the confederacy, its position with reference to 
all the other white and red towns was thus established and it entered 
into the confederate scheme. The communication of other common 
features to tlie new towns also took place, although more slowly. Such 
features were the “green corn dance,” or busk, or perhaps rather the 
Muskogee form of it, participation in common although irregular coun- 
сіз, and the adoption of Muskogee as the standard language of inter- 
communication. The actual discontinuance of the proper languages 
of the various members of the conlederacy was, fortunately for the 
ethnologist, much slower, several of them having persisted to the present 
day. Through the progressive adoption of smaller tribes and the prac- 
tical destruction of some in warfare, a process accelerated by white con- 
tact, the Creek confederacy came to be almost the solè representative 
of eastern Muskhogean culture, and even influenced the culture of the 
Chickasaw to a marked degree. The great Choctaw body, on the other 
hand, maintained its cultural independence and was never dominated 
by the Creeks. In sharp contrast to the Creeks, whose national struc- 
ture was built up by fitting numerona distantly related tribes into an 
artificia) fraternal scheme, the Choctaw seem to have owed their sense 
of unity to an actual homogeneity in the Choctaw population, thè occu- 
pancy of a common area, and the necessity to resist common enemies. 
They perhaps preserved the simplicity of culture existing among all Musk- 
hogean Indians in times long anterior to the formation of more compli- 
cated associations or conlederacies. 


Meeting of March 25, 1913 

А SPECIAL meeting of the Society was held at 4:30 Р.м., оп МагеВ 25, 
1913, in Room 43 of the new building of the National Müseum, the presi- 
dent, Mr Stetson, in the chair. 

DR GEORGE GRANT MaAcCuRDY read а comprehensive paper on 
Ancient Man, His Environment and Art, 

This paper dealt with the environmental factor in human develop- 
ment; the newly discovered human remains from Piltdown, Sussex, and 
their significance; recent finds in the terraces of the Somme valley: San 
Isidro, neàr Madrid: Torralba, a large camp-site in the province of 
Soria, Spain, where a rude stone industry associated with an ancient 
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fauna has been found; caves on the Island of Jersey occupied: by Mous- 
terian man; typical caves and rock-shelters of southern France: La 
Quina, La Ferrassie, Placard; the art of the cave man in France and 
Spain: Altamira, Castillo, La Pasiega, Covalanas, Pindal, Font-de- 
Gaume, Cap Blanc, Niaux, Gorgas, Laussel, Alpera, Cogul; representa- 
tions of the human form; La Combe, a cave in the Dordogne excavated 
last summer by Professor MacCurdy; Tuc d'Audoubert, a Pyreneán 
paleolithic cavern of great beauty discovered last July; its parietal art 
and the unique figures of the bison modeled in clay; paleolithic art in 
its relation to magic: some of the causes which led to its development 
and eventually to its decay. 

The lecture was based largely on first-hand observations by the 
lecturer during last summer. The lantern slides reproduced faithfully 
in color the remmrkable paleolithic cavern frescoes. The epochs covered 
by the lecture, beginning with the oldest, are: Eolithic or pre-Chellean, 
Chellean, Acheulian, Mousterian, Aurignacian, Salutrean, Magdalenian, 
and Azilian, "These are all pre-Neolithic. 

Several questions were asked and answered. 


Meeting of April z, 1013 

A srECIAL meeting of the Society was held in Room 43 of the new 
building of the National Museum at 4:30 ¢.m,, April 1, 1913, the president, 
Мг Stetson, in the chair. 

De J. H. Gore, who had recently returned from a visit to the King of 
Siam, read a paper on Siamese Life and Industries, profusely illustrated 
with lantern slides. The former included fine basketry, bronze vessels, 
silver vessels, matting, textile fabrics of silk and other matetial, and 
hammered silverware of aitmirable workmanship, the method of produc- 
tion being to fill a silver vessel with sand and hammer in the surface 
from the outside to form the ground, leaving the decorative human 
figures in series (beside other ornaments) in high relief. Usually the 
figures represent some mythological story. Dr Gore's lantern-slide pic- 
tures of Siam included many farm-scenes, illustrations of games, festivi- 
ties; and elephant-capturing, and views of the city of Bangkok, the aquatic 
human life of its rivers and canals, the palace, imperial crematories and 
temples, one of the latter being an exceedingly beautiful rock-cavern 
temple of great renown. 

Dr Gore explained that the teak-wood forests and rice culture are 
‘among the chief resources of the country, most of the ship-decks of the 
world being supplied from the former, now managed by an expert forester, 
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and theexportot rice being very great. About seventy rice mille of modern 
equipment are operated in Bangkok, besides a large amount of similar 
work done hv more primitive methods and appliances throughout the 
country. The soll Is ol the highest fertility and unequaled depth in the 
main valley of the kingdom, There are about eighty miles of good roads 
around Bangkok, and tlie streets of the city are well made, modern street- 
car lines running on some of them; but the remainder of the country is 
practically without roads, 

The late king was notable for divers modern and enlightened reforms, 
such as freeing slaves, relinquishing the royal ownership of the land іп 
favor of those who had been long in occupancy and use of it, waiving the 
exemption of the royal lands from taxation, and compiling and publishing 
an edition of the Buddhist scriptures, which he supplied to the libraries 
of the world. 

The inhabitants of Cambodia, he said, are nearly of the same stock 
as the Siamese, hut regarded as inferior by the latter people, whose 
language it nearly akin to the Sanscrit. The human images before their 
temples are not idols, but for ornament. There is a flame-like upward 
aspiring tendency in their decorative work. No magical or religious 
importance i¢ attached to white clephants, so called, which are albinos, 
white only in patches; but these are regarded a» rarities and curiosities, 
and as euch are given to the king. 


Meeting of April 15, 1913 

Tar 468th regular and 34th annual meeting of the Society was held 
in Room 43 0f the new building of the National Museum at 4:30 ran, 
April 15, 1913, the president, Mr Stetson, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last preceding annua] meeting were read and 
approved. 

Obituary notices were presentéd as follows: Miss Mice Fletcher Гог 
Miss Sara А, Scull; Mr F. W. Hodge for Dr W ] MeGee, and Dr D, S. 
Lamb for Dr Robert Fletcher. 

"The following officers were elected and installed lor the ensuing year: 
President, Mr George R. Stetson; Vice-President, Dr John R. Swanton: 
Secretary, Dr Daniel Folkmar; Tressurer, Mr f. N. B. Hewitt; Coun- 
cilora; Mr George C. Maynard, Mr Felix Neumann, Dr 1. M, Casano- 
wicz, Dr E..L. Morgan, and Mr Francis LaFlesche. 

Invitations to meetings of the National Academy of Sciences and the 
German Anthropological Association were presented and accepted, 

Wy. H. Bascock, 
Secretary 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


NEGRO-UTE MÉTIS 
The accompanying photographs were taken hy the writer at the 
time of a visit, in April, 1910, to the Southern Ute reservation in 
southwestern Colofado, in the company of Mr John P. Harrington 
of the Schoal of American Arch@ology at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
The picture of greatest anthropological interest is hgure 54, portraying, 





Fu £4—Negro-Ute brother and sister. 


as it does, a not very common instance (in that region, at least) af race 
mixture, The boy and girl are brother and sister, children of a Negro 
father and full-blood Ute mother. Thevliveon the farm allotted by the 
Government to the mother. The Negro characters are most apparent. 
Some features, however, especially the hair, show Indian influence. The 
hair, particularly that of the girl, recalls a type found among many of the 
Oceanic blacks, Their akin has the distinctively Negro chocolate color. 
For comparison, I present, in figure 55, the picture of two typical Ute 
353 
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Fic. $5.—Ute& girin. 


girls. The four children are of about the came age and were all pupils 
in the day-school a few miles north of Ignacio agency. 


CLARE UNIVERSITY ALHERT N. GILBERTSON 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


NOTE ON THE FOX NEGATIVE PARTICLE OF THE CON- 
JUNCTIVE MODE 

From the position of pwdwi, the Fox negative particle of the com 
junctive mode, directly after d- and wT- one would suspect that it should 
be classed as an initial stem. That auch is the case can be shown by 
Kickapoo. I quote from Dr Jones' Texts: á'baitcahídsülci, THEY WERE 
NOT ABLE TO EILL THEM, which in Fox theoretically should be 
Gpudwicdkihdwits. I do not know if the exact expression occurs In 
Fox. But it is important to note that the idea of killing ia derived 
solely from the context: fcdAi is an incorporated particle, -k- the instru- 
mental, d—dwdtei the modal and pronominal elements: Hence unless 
фийин be an initial stem we have a verbal compound without any. 
In this connection | may add that dgwi, the Fox negative particle of the 
indicative, occurs somewhere in Jones’ Texts in a verhal compound as an 
initial stem ‘deny,’ Unfortunately the reference ia misplaced. 


| TRUNAN MICHELSON 
Ника Or AwEwICAM ETHNOLOCY 


%Улвнімстан, ГО, С. 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


The United States Indian Census.—Staustics of the Indian popula- 
tion of the United States and of Alaska collected at the Thirteenth 
Decennial Census, taken in 1910, are given in an advance bulletin soon 
ta be issued by Director Durand, of the Bureau of the Census. It was 
prepared under the supervision of William C. Hunt, chief statistician 
for population, 

Population. —The total number of Indians in the United States, 
exclusive of outlying possessions, in 1910, was 265,683, and in Alaska, 
25,331. The corresponding figures for the census of 1900 were: United 
States, 237,196; Alaska, 29,536; and for the census of 1890, United 
States, 248,233: Alaska, 25,354. 

According to these figures, which cover the last three enumerations 
only, the number of Indians in the United States decreased between 
1890 &nd 15900 but Increased during the last decade, the increase lor the 
20-уғаг period 1890-1910 being 17,430, or 7 per cent. The data [rom 
the reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, which are given in 
the bulletin, indicate that the number of Indiana decreased from 1870 
to t$90 and increased by about the same amount in the following 20 
years, In Alaska the number of Indians reported decreased from 1850 
to 1910 by 7,665, or 23.2 per cent. The figure for 1890 is probably 
Incomplete, owing to the unexplored condition of the country at the 
time, so that the increase between r89o and 1900 may be only apparent, 
The figure far 1880, though based in part on an estimate, is believed to 
bé appr-ximately correct. It is probable that the census returns for 
1910 4nd 1900 are fairly comparable, but the difficulties of enumerating 
the Alaska Indians are so great that conclusions from the statistics must 
necessarily be tentative. 

The number of Indian tribes reported for the United States in 1910 
was 280, comprising 53 linguistic stocks. — Of these tribes, 77 had more 
than 500 members each, while 42 were represented by to members or 
less; of the latter, to were represented by 1 member each. The most 
important tribes numerically were rhe Cherokee, with 31,459 members: 
the Navaho, with 32,455: the Chippewa, with 20,214; the Choctaw, with 
15,917; and the Teton Sioux, with 14,284. ‘These § tribes comprise all 
those represented by over 10,000 members; 39 other tribes had over 
1,000 members each. 

365 
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їп Alaska 66 Indian tribes, forming 7 linguistic stocks, were reported. 
The principal ones, aside from the Southern Eskimo group, were the 
Kuskwogmiut, the largest tribe of the Eskimauan linguistic group, with 
1,480 members, and the Aleut, with 1,451; 11 other tribes were repre- 
sented by more than 500 memliers each, | 

Oklahoma had by far the greatest number of Indians reported for 
any atate іа 1910, 74,825, or more than one-fourth of all the Indians in 
the United States, while 7 other states reported more than T0,000 
Indianseach, "These 8 states, all of which, except Wisconsin, are situated 
west of the Mississippi, contained together. nearly threesfourthe (72.2 
per cent.) of the total number. Of the Eastern states, North Carolina, 
with 7,551; and New York, with 6,046, had the largest Indian population, 
While there were Indians in every state of the Union in 1910, the number 
іп some was extremely amall, 4 states—Delaware, Vermont, New Hamp 
shiro, anil West Virginia—having les than 5o Indians each. 

The proportion of indians in the United States declined steadily: 
from 1870, when it was 72.1 per 10,000 of the tota! population, to 1910, 
when it was 28.9. In Alaska the decline in the proportion of Indians: 
has been even more pronounced, the aumber in each 19,000 of the total 
population decreasing from 9,871.4 in 1480 to 34,9364 in spre: Thus, 
while in 1880 almost the entire population of Alaska consisted of (апа, 
in 1910 they formed only about two-fifths ofall the inhabitants. 

Blood.—The Thirteenth Census was the first at which any returns 
worthy. of tabulation were secured as to the proportion of full-bloods 
and mised-bloods In the Indian population, 

Of all the Indians in the United States in toro, 56.5 per cent. were 
[ull-bloods and 35.2 per cent. mixed-bloods, while for S£ per cent. 
information on this point was not given, 

Of the 93.423 Indians reported as mixed-bloods, $8,030, or con- 
siderably more than nine-tenths, represented a mixture of white and 
Indian, 2,255, of negro and Indian, and 1,793, of white, negro, and Indian, 
while 8o represented other mixtures, and. for 1,265 the kind of mixture 
was not reported. 

In Alaska, 84-7 per cent. of the Indiana wees of full-tlood and 15-3 
per cent; of mixed-blood: aimost all the niixed-hloods were 4 mixture oí 
white and Indian, the remaining few representing a mixture 
with Chinese and Japanese blood. 

Twenty and six-tenths per cent., or 18,164) of the 33,030 persons of 
mixed white and Indian blood in the Unitel States, were more than hati 
Indian; 24,383, or 27.7 per cent,, half Indian and half white: and 41.937, 
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or 49.9 per cent.—practically one-half of the total—were more than half 
white. Thusabaut four-fifths of tlie Indian and white mixed-bloods were 
at least half white. 

The number of. negro and Indian mixed-blooda reported, 2;255. is 
probably an understatement, owing to disinclination to admit hegre 
blood. Of the number reported, 31:8 per cent. were more than half 
Indian, 32,5 per cent. half Indian and half negro, and 34.6 per cent, more 
than fialf negro, while [or 1.3 per cont. the proportion of negro blood 
was not reported, 

Іп cach of five adjoining siates— New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, 
Colorado, and Nevada—which comprise a large part of the interior 
arid plateas, the. proportion of [ull-bloods among the Indians exceeded 
85 per cent. Гожа апі Missisippi where the Sauk and Fox and the 
Choctaw tribes, respectively, have preserved a high degree of purity, 
were-the only other states with ar least too Indians in which more than 
85 per cent. ol the Indians were (ull-hbloods. 

The proportion of full-hloods was frequently higher Im the states 
with a large Indian population; a notable exception is Oklahoma, which 
has hy far the largest number of Indians, but reported a small propartion 
of full-bloods, 56.6 per cent. This low proportion in Oklahoma is no 
doubt due in part to the fact that the possession of valuable lands by the 
Indians encourages intermarriages between whites and Indians, and that 
persons with very little Indian blood are anxious to establish their claims 
ne members of the Indian tribes, in order that they may he entitled to 
participate in the distribution of lands and moneys belonging to the 
Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma. 

Sex.—Of[ the 265,683 Indians reported in the United States in 1910, 
135,133, OF 50.9 per cent, were malts, and 130,550, от 40.1 рег cent. 
females, The number of males to too females was 103.5. In Alaska the 
number of müles in 1910 was 17,995 and of females 12.335, the ratio of 
males to 100 females being 105.3. | 

In 1910 the ratio of males to females among rhe Indians (103.5 to 100) 
was not as great as in the total population of the United States (106). 
Among the native whites of native parentage the number of males to roo 
lemales wás 104, and among the [oreign-born whites 129.2, but among 
the negroes only 98.9, 

In the United States, according to the returns, the number of males 
to. 100 females was considerably less (101.7) among full-blood Indians 
than among those af mixed hlood (105.4). This condition is reversed іп 
Alaska, where the proportion of males to 100 females was t06.2 among 
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full-bloods and 100.3 among mixed-bloods. Az the ninnber of mixed- 
bloods in Alaska was comparatively small, however, no reliable concli- 
sions cát be based an the sex distribution among them, 

The greater preponderance of males shown among the mixed-bloods 
than among the full-bloods in the United States is probably due in part 
to: the tendency to report ay white Indian women of mixed blood who are 
married to white men, 

The figures apparently indicate that (he excess of males decreases 
with the inetease in the amount of white blood, bur since the division 
by degree of mixture is only approximately accurate no reliable conclusion 
can he drawn from these proportions. 

Age— More than one-half (s1:& per cent.) of the Indians in the 
United. States in 1910 were under 20 years of age, more than one-tliird 
(36:1 per cent.) from 30: to so years, and about one-eighth (12 per cent.) 
51 years and over. In 1900 the proportion of young and ald persons was 
slightly less and that of persons of the intervening age group slightly 
greater than in mio. In Alaska in toro the Proportion of young and of 
old persons was smaller and that of persons in the intermediate ‘age 
period considerably greater than in the United States, 

The fact that stands out most prominently is the high proportion of 
young persons ameng the mixed-bloods as compared with the [ull-bloods. 
A similar difference is to be noted between the mixed tribal bloods and 
the full tribal bloods. In both cases the difference may be accounted for 
in part by the fact that mixed marriages had not Become common until 
within comparatively recent years. Another reason for the predomi- 
nance of the young element among the mixed-hloods is no doubt found 
in the greater fertility of mixed marriages. 

Fecundity and. Vilality,—Information was collected by the Census 
Bureau in 1910 in regard to the number of children borne by every 
married woman. Only those women were included who were between 
15 and 44 years óf age, who had been married for at least one year, and 
who were neither widowed nor divorced nor married [or д &ecand or 
subsequent time. 

The most significant fact is that, while for all classes of marriages the 
proportion resulting in no issue was 8.6 per cent., for marriages between 
full-bloods the proportion was 10.7 per cent, and for mixed marriages 
it-was 6.7 percent. Thus sterility is considerably lees common in cases 
of miscegenation than in cases of marriage between full-bloods, Further- 
more, the proportion of issieless marriages decreases directly аз the 
amount of white blood in the married couple increases, ‘Thus Куан 
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relation between the amount of white blood in the married couple and 
the proportion of childless unions seems to be established, 

A comparison of the figures for marriages between full-bloods with 
those for mixed marriages shows the greater fertility of the latter; a 
smaller proportion resulted in two children or lesa and in from three to 
five children than in the case of the pure marriages and a much higher 
proportion in six or more children. A larger proportion of the children 
having one white parent survive than of children both of whose parents 
are full-blood or mixed-blood Indians; but do not in themselves show 
whether this is due to conditions in the home or to greater virility of 
the offspring. 

The results of the studies on sterility, on fecundity, and on vitality 
all indicate that the increase of the mixed-blood Indians ja much greater 
than that of the full-blood Indians, and that unless the tendencies now 
at work undergo a decided change the full-bloodg are destined to form a 
decreasing proportion of. the total Indian population and ultimately to 
disappear altogether. 


From Modern Danish Anthrapology.- 
anthropological investigation is the work of the Anthropological Com- 
mittee in Denmark established in 1904 to carry out a general anthropo- 
logical survey of the kingdom for the purpose of determining the racial 
characters of the Danish people, the reeultsof which investigation are pub- 
lished in the following articles: 


BuskAU, CARL “Om Hovedet Form og Styrreler” (On the Form ond Sire ol 
the Head.) Meddelelser om Danmarks Antropologi, Kebenharm -Afdeling 2, 
№ 241. МСМУИ. 

— "“Korrelationen mellem Legemshsjden og Howvedets Dimensioner." (The 
Correlation between the Height of the Body and the Dimensions of the Head.) 

. AMdeling 3, p. 275... MCMIX. 

Hansen, Sdaex, “Om Hovedets Breddeindeku hos Danake." (The Breadth inder 
of the Head in Danes.) Afdeling z, p. 22t.. MCMVIII. 

—— "Om Hovedeta 5térrelee hos voksne Maru] og Kinder," (The Size of the 
Head in Men and Women.) Afdeling 1, p. 6). MCMVII. 

—— "UmLegemavzgt og Legemahg]de." (On the Weight and Height of the Body.) 
Afdeling 2, p. 203. MCMVIIT. 

— "Qm Haureta óg ijnenes Furve l Danmark." (On the Coler of the Halr am! 
Eyes in Denmark.) Aldeling 3. р. 285. MCMIX. 

Herm, Pou, “Evbenharnske Knormimuneskolebéármà Viekstiorthild." (Investiga- 
tlonson the Growth ol Clilldren in Copenhagen Elementary Schools.) — Afdeling 4, 
р-319. МСМКХІ. 

Меккғкачс, Е.Р. “Те Varnepligtigeà Неше | Danmark." (Height of tbe 
Danish Comseripte.) Afdeling 1, p. 1t. MCMVIL 

Rawntscu, S. H. "Ekolebyrnenes Íysikalske Forhold i nogle midtigdske Sogne," 
(The Physical Characteristics of School Chilitren in some Puriuhes in Mid-Jut- 
land.) Afdeling a. p. 173. MCMVIII, 
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SrEENSaY, H. P. “Foreldbige Betragtninger over Danmarks Ruceuntropologi," 
(Preliminary Observations on the Racial Types in Denmark) Aídeling 1. p. 83. 
MCMVII. 

The collective, experimental, and statistical method has been em- 
ployed; 5,000 adults of both sexes have been measured and otherwise 
examined according to generally adopted anthropological principles. 
Besides. the principal investigation several spécial: researches have been 
carried out, the whole being financed at public expense, 

Опе conclusion reached is that an additional racial type is to be 
found in Denmark; in other words, the current view that only brachy- 
cephalic and dolichocephalic types, according to the system of. W. Z. 
Ripley, make up the population of Denmark, should be readjusted to 
include another wholly different racial type, Further conclusions con- 
cem, among others, average head, stature, and average intercorrelation 
hgures, In the case of head indices the breadth index or formula 
тах” В-хто.о 

шах 1. 
adults, both sexes, ages 26-65 vears, with average age 34.7 lor men and 

28.8 for women, and only Danes born in Denmárk, including all districta, 

were taken. The greatest (average) length of head was 193.6 mm. far 

men, 134.1 mm. for women; greatest (average) breadth was 156.0 mm: 

for men, 149.9 mm. for women; the average index was $0,7* men, 81.5? 

women, therefore 81* as a whole. Average stature measureinents were 

169.45 cm. for men, 159.22 cm. for womer: in relatian to average length 

of head 11.42 lor men and 11.52 lor women. 

BrATRICE L, STEVENSON 


was used. The number of heads measured equaled 4.000 


14 Fifth Avenue 
New Your Crry 


Mongolian Sand-painting.—In a communication to Dr Alei Hrilitka, 
of the United States National Museum, Mme Karnakova, a Russian 
lady whe has conducted ethnological investigations among the Mango- 
lians. &nd has published a number of. papers on the habita and religion 
of that interesting people, writes as follows regarding their sand-paintinga: 

“Tt ig very strange, bot there are very many analogies between the 
sand-paintings of the Indians and those of the Mongolians, [ shall Say 
‘a few worda about it—perhaps they will interest someone. Sand- 
painting among the Monyolians isa part af a grint secret ceremony which: 
the lamas make every summer. The public ie not admitted to the 
ceremony, and only a few men outside of the lamas can ever am jt. 
Due to special circumstances I have been able once to be present. They 
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regard me as oue of themselves; nevertheless, they stipulated that Т 
should wear at this visit “all clean clothes.’ I saw a wonderful picture 
which hardly looked as if made by human hands, At the center of the 
sanctuary stood a table. Eight young lama artists were selected to make 
the sand-painting, and one of the chief Jamas was there to direct and 
criticize the work. They made a drawing on the table, then they took 
sharp pointed conical copper tubes and into these put the various powders 
and sand. These were prepared seven days before from sandstone, the 
grindings being mixed with curds, allowed to dry, and the whole reduced 
tofine powder. Each of the copper tubes had a kind of comb on one side; 
and by moving a long needle over the teeth of this comb the sand from 
the tube was deposited exactly as desired. The pigments were red, 
yellow, green, blue, black, and white, os among the Indians; and the 
lamas made also x circle of sand on the table, Each artist drew his own 
part. The work lasted seven days. After being finished, there followed 
a form of worship, again of seven days, during which twenty-one lamas 
satin the church fram morning to evening chanting and praying. Next 
the lamas gathered all the sand from the paintings, put it inte a vase, 
and with sacred music, and a crowd of. peuple following, went down to 
the river, The chief of the lamas then threw the sand into the water, 

took up some water into the empty vase, and gave it as a drink to the 
people who came to pray tà God on this occasion.” 


Eskimo Collection in Christiania.—A collection of interest and. value 
to students of North American ethnology is that in. the "Gjóa Hall" 
of the Ethnographic Museum of the University of Christiania. It con- 
sists of the material collected Бу Captain Roald Amundsen, now famous 
as the discoverer of the South Pole, on his voyage of exploration in the 
ship Gfda, in the years 1903 to 1907, on which he determined the loca- 
tion of the north magnetic pole and navigated the whole extent of the 
Northwest passage. 

Among the specimens are two sledges from the Eastern Eskimo, a 
gift trom the ill-fated Danish explorer, Mylius Erichsen, One shows the 
common type [rom Upernivik; the other, from Cape York, is of à modern- 
ized type, believed by the curator of the museum to show the influence 
of Admiral Robert E. Peary, This sledge belonged to the Eskimo 
Kolotengwa, who was the companion of the Norwegian explorer, Eivind 
Astrup, Kolotengwa had received it from another Eskimo. When 
the latter died, the sledge, having belonged to a dead person, became 
unlucky; hence the owner gave it to Mylius Erichsen, There is also a 
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kalak from western Greenland and a small number of objects from 
the most westerly Eskimo tribes. 

But the grearer part of the collection is from the Netchilli tribe, 
of the Central Eskimo, among whom Amundsen lived for two winters. 
It includes clothing of men, women, and children, very different from the 
dress of the Greenland Eskimo, A few articles are made of copper plate, 
believed to have been secured from wrecked ships, Besides, there are 
vessels for lighting and cooking, bome vesela made of the skuill of the 
muskox, the dress and drums ofa shaman, several kaiaks, etc. Тһе 
collection presents a complete survey of the culture of the tribe. One 
of Amundsen's Eskimo dogs, mounted, is seen hitched to a sledge. 

A very interesting account of the Netchilli is found in Amundsen's 
book, The Northwest Passage. The curator of the Museum іп Christi- 
ania is Dr Yngvar Nielsen, Professor of Ethnography at the University. 
He is assisted by Dr Olaf Solberg, who has done important work on 
Eskimo archeology. ALRERT N. GILBERTSON 

Crake UNIVERSITY 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


School of American Archæology:.—The simmer session of the School 
of American Archæology will be held in New Mexico from August tst 
to 29th inclusive. Tt is announced that in American archeology and 
ethnology there will be few formal lectures, but the primitive arts and 
industries—pottery making, blanket and basket weaving, shell and 
metal work, flint-chipping, and domestic processes—as well as cere- 
monies, language, and music, will be demonstrated by Indian families 
living in the placita of the Governor's Palace, the headquarters of the 
School at Santa Fe. There will be excursions to important archeological 
and historical sites, with field lectures, including а five-day expedition 
to E] Rito de los Frijoles, where the field work of four seasous past will 
be studied. At Quarat. one of the most important ruined pueblos of the 
Manzano district, the encampment will lust a week, and the opening: 
work on a new site, which will probably require several seasons for cx- 
cavalion, will be demonstrated. The following faculty for the season 
of 1913 has been announced: Edgar L. Hewett, Director, School of 
American Archeology: field lectures, Recent Field Work of the School, 
two lectures, Lewis B. Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary: The 
Archeological History of Palestine, nine lectures. Henry R, Fairclough, 
Leland Stanford. Junior University: Roman Archedlogv and Art, nine 
lectures. Mitchell Carroll, General Secretary, Archmological [Institute 
of America: The Women of Ancient Greece, four lectures. Ralph E. 
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Twitchell, Historian: archives work: Histury of the Southwest, two 
lectures, Kenneth M. Chapman, Assistant Director, School of American 
Archeology: field. sketching excursions; Pueblo Art, two lectures. 
Sylvanus G.. Morley, School of American Archeology: field lectures; 
Recent Work in Yucatan, two lectures. John P. Harrington, School of 
American Archaxology:; laboratory work in linguistics; Reeeat Field Work 
in California, two lectures. 


Sir John Lubbock, first Baron of Avebury (created 1900), died May 
28, 1913. Lord Avebury was born in London, April 30, 1834, and waa 
educated at Eton and at home. He served as Member of Parliament 
from Maidstone, 1870-80, and during the next twenty years represented 
the University of London, He wasa member of various commissions, 
including the Royal Commission on the Advancement of Scionce, and 
served as president of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1881 (jubilee year), the Ethnological Society, the (Royal) An- 
thropological Institute, the African Society, the Society of Antiquaries, 
the International Institute of Sociology, and the International Association 
of Prehistoric Archæology, and was also a member of many other domestic 
and foreign societies. His writings covered a wide range of subjects, but 
hia best known work is The Pleasures of Life, which has reached an edition 
exceeding a quarter of a million copies in England, and has appeared 
also in more than fifty foreign editions. To archeologists Lord Avebury 
is best known by his Prebistorte Times and The Origin of Civilization and 
the Primitive Condition of Man, each of which has reached its sixth edition, 
His latest work in anthropology, published in 1911, is Marriage, Totemism, 
and Religion. 


Field Museum Researches.— The Joseph N. Field expedition to the 
South Pacific islands has concluded its work under Dr A. B, Lewis, who 
has returned to Chicago, and the vast amount of material received by 
the Museum as a result of his survey and collections will be catalogued, 
labeled, and prepared for installation. During the four years devoted 
to this research Dr Lewis gathered many thousands of specimens, and 
the collection already forms une of the largest, moat important, and 
most interesting ever acquired by the Museum through field work. 
Practically every field of Melanesia ia represented, and the specimens 
have been supplemented by numerous photographes, authropometric 
data, and phonographic récords. 

Rey. Силевт L, Witson, of Minneapolis, has submitted to the 
American Museum of Natural History the report of his investigations of 
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the agricultural customs of the Mandan and Hidatsa Indians, which, 
says The American Museum Journal, "promises to be one of the most 
complete and suggestive studies of this particular phase of American 
Indian culture. f2 brings out among other things the aboriginal origin 
of methods of fertilization and propagation. Certain fields were not 
only the habitual planting places of. particular families, but the right to 
them was hereditary, This is important because it approaches the 
modern conception of individual ownership of land, à tarity among the 
communal Indian tribes," A series of primitive agricultural imple- 
ments from the Mandan and Hidatsa has been received by the Museum 
and placed on exhibition, 


THE eighth annual meeting of the American Association of Museums 
was held in Philadelphia, June 3-5, 1925, with about one hundred mem- 
hersinattendance. Dr Henry L, Ward, af the Milwaukee Museum, pire= 
sided. [n addition to the reading ol papers the program was sò arranged 
аз to provide time for the study of important museum collections at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, University Museum, Commercial Museum, 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy, Academy of Fine Arts, and Memorial 
Hall. ‘The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, Benjamin 
Ives Gilman, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Secretary, Paul M. Rea, 
Charleston Museum, Charleston, S. C: Treasurer, William P. Wilson, 
The Commercial Museun; Philadelphia, The next annual meeting will 
be held in Chicago with a supplementary session in Milwaukee. 


Tit forty-fourth general meeting ol the Deutsche Anthropologische 
Gesellschaft will be held in Nürnberg, August 3-9, The final program 
of the meeting, which will be issued In June, will he sent to the members of 
the American Anthropological Association, the Anthropological Society 
of Washington, and thë American. Ethnological Society of New York 
on request. In connection with the meeting a three: days" érvünk ia 
contemplated for the study of the prehistoric remalns im southern 
Bavaria and for the inspection of the museums in Munich, The Secre- 
tary-general of the Deutsche Anthropologische Gesellschaft is Prof. Dr 
G. Thilenius of Hamburg. 


Tat American Museum of Natural History will support a number of 
field expeditions this summer, De Goddard left early in: June to in- 
vestigate the Beaver Indians of the Peace River territory.. Mr Nelson 
mide some nbservation studies: ol Spanish caves under the direction of 
Professor Obermaier. Mr Skinner took ор # recunnolgsance of: the 
Plains Ojibwa and Western Cree, and expects later te return to the 
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Menomini field. Dr Spinden rounded out his. researches among the 
Rio Grande Pueblo Indians, Dr Lowie returned to rhe study. of the 
ceremonial practices of the Hidatsa and Crow, 


AT the annual commencement exercises af Clark University, Warces- 
ter, Mass., held on Tuesday, June тт, 1913, the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy was conferred on the following students in the Department 
of Anthropology: Mr Albert Nicolay Gilbertson (A.B,, University of 
Minnesota, 1908: A.M., 1909), thesis " Some Ethical Phases of Eskimo 
Culture." Miss Miriam van Waters (A B., University of Oregon, 1908; 
А.М.) 1910), thesis "The Adolescent Girl among Primitive Peoples," 


Тне second Loubat prize has been awarded ta Dr John R. Swanton, 
of the Bureau of American Ethnalogy,in recognition of his two publica- 
tions, Tiingi Mylls and Texts, and Dulian Tribes.of the Lower Mississippi: 
Valey and Adjacent Coast ofthe Gulf of Mexico, issued by that Bureau. 
The award, which is made every hve years, carries with it the sum of four 
hundred dollara; ‘The first prize was awarded for a work on the còm- 
mercial history of the United States.. 


Ar the spring meeting of the San Francisen Society of the Arche- 
ological Institute of America held in conjunction with the Pacific Associ- 
ation of Scientific Societies, April 10-12, the following papera relating 
to American anthropology were read, following an address by Professor 
John C. Merriam, of the University of California, on “Excavations in 
the Asphalt Beds of Rancho La Brea," 

Е. Яу. Gifford, Assistant Curator of the Anthropological Museum of the 
University of California: "Notes on the Age of California Shellmounds in the 
Light of their Molluscan Contents." 

William Frederick Bade, Professor on this Frederick Billings Faundation for 
(‘Old Testament Literature aud Semitie Languages, Pacific Theological Seminary: 
“Metal Taboos Among the Greka, 

A. L. Kroeber, Associate Professor of Anthropology amd Curator of the 
Anthropological Museum of the University of California: “The Froblem at 
Cultural Development in the Shellmounds of California." 

John P. Harrington, of the School of American Archwolugy, Santa Fe: 
“Stone fdol Frauds of Cochiti Pueblo.” 

Herbert E. Bolton, Professar of American History, University of California: 
“Now Materials for Southwestern Ethnology.” 

John C. Merriam, Professor of Paleontology and Historical Geology, Uni- 
versity af California: “Reeent Discoveries of Artificially Formed Implements 
Presumed to Occur in Pleistocene Beds at Rancho La Brea and San Peira, 
California," 
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Thernzas T. Waterman, la«tructor ia. Anthropology, University ef California: 
“The Making cf Myths." 

A. L. Kroeber: "Linguistic Evidence of the Pre-history of Californian." 

is the Peabody Museum of Harvard University the following 
appointments have been made, dating from May i: Frederic W. Putnam, 
A.M., S.D., honorary director; Charles C, Willoughby, assistant director; 
Roland B. Dixon, Ph.D, librarian, and curator in ethnology; Charles 
Peabody, Ph.D., curator im. European archeology; Alired M. ‘Foxzer, 
Ph. D., curator in Central American archwology. 

Mer Ners C, NELSON; of the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, is visiting Europe for the purpose of studying archeo- 
logical results and: methods. He will inspect the principal caverns and 
other sites where the remains of early cultures have been found, and 
gather material for à type model of such deposits. 

PaoressoR GEORGE GRANT MaAcCunDY, of Yale University, lectured 
on the evening of April 18th, at the annual meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, his subject being The Antiquity of 
Man in the Light of Recent Discoveries, The lecture was followed by 
a reception. 

We regret to record the death, on February roth last, of Dr K- 
Penk, known to anthropologists chiefly by his Kultur und Rasse (1904) 
and by his contributions to- Politisch-authropolagisehe Revue and Mil- 
leilungen der Wiener authropolügischeu Gesellschaft, 

A PAMPHLET of " Suggestions for Investigations in Human Geography 
in Britain " has been written by Ог Н. T. Fleure aid Mr W. E; White- 
house, and is issued from the regisrrar's office in the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

A LARGE collection from the Malecite Indians, gathered by С. А. 
Paul, the hereditary chief of the Penohscot Indians, has recently been 
placed on view in the American Museum nf Natural History, New York. 

Tug famous prehistoric camp known as Maiden Castle, near Dor- 
chester, Englund, has, at the suggestion of the King, been purchased by 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and will now be carefully preserved. 

Ix the interest of tho Geological Survey of Canada, Dr fohi Alden 
Mason has gone to Great Slave Lake for the purpose of investigating 
the Northern Athapascan tribes of thut région 

Proressok Hamret, one of the directors of the Hungarian National 
Museum and the leading authority on the pre-Christian archeology. ol 
Hungary, died at Budapest, March 25. 
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PRECOLUMBIAN DECORATION OF THE TEETH IN 
ECUADOR 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE OCCURRENCE OF THE 
CUSTOM IN OTHER PARTS OF NORTH AND SOUTH 
AMERICA 


By MARSHALL H. SAVILLE 


T )RIMITIVE personal decoration, wherever found and however 

practised, is a subject of interest to the anthropologist. 

Man was ever vain, fond of ornamenting his person in a 
multitude of ways. He early learned the art of painting, tattooing, 
and scarifving his face and body, and pierced his ears, nose, lips, 
and cheeks for the insertion of ornaments of various materials and 
divers shapes, fondly imagining that he added to his personal 
appearance thereby, through which he attracted the opposite sex. 
One of the most singular ways in which the love of facial decoration 
has found expression is that in which the teeth have been operated 
upon, either by painting or staining, or by filing or cutting the ends 
into different forms,’ or, further, by the insertion of foreign sub- 
stances into cavities artificially cut into or through the enamel in 
тё “The work of yon Ihéring là the first general treatment. of the custom ol dental 
decuation. in hie brief account of the practlar of the custom among the Americin 
Indiana he confines himsell tà cases among tribes of modern times. Hamy was the 
fret to present the proof of the occurrence of the custom in times anterior to tbe coming 
of the Spanlanis їп Lati America. He was ule the first (0 give ns examples of 
inluying, a will Khe nlaereed in the chronological hibllography which followa, In the 
present paper I do not take into consideration the filing of. teeth às now practise] in 
Brazil and other Latin Anwrican countries. 
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the front of the upper tecth, [t Is te this latter phase of dental 
decoration to which attention is called in this study. So far as we 
are aware, the type of decoration represented by the insertion of 
stone or metal into the teeth in the manner about tobe described 
is not found outsidé of ancient America. The author has been 
interested in this subject for many vears, having collected examples 
of decorated teeth in Oaxaca, Chiapas, Yucatan, and Honduras.! 
For the sake of comparison a brief reference will be made to some 
examples trom Mexico and Central America, together with a. list 
of authorities, at the end of this communication. ‘The material 
irom Ecuador, herewith published, has been collected in connection 
with tho work of the George G. Heye Expedition in that country, 
and the specimens are now in the Heye Museum, New York. 

In a communication to the Intemational Congress of American- 
ists held at Vienna in 1908, in giving a lirief résumé of the results 
of my first archeclogieal trip to Esmeraldas, the writer said : 

Another custom which wo have found In Esmeraldas, and which, «o far na we 
are aware, | nor present iri any other part of. South America, а the decoration 
of thuc teeth by the insertion of inlays ti-small perforations cyt in the enamel of 
the upper incisors. This custom of decorating the teeth was quite comman in 
various parte of Mexico, where different settings were tied. Tn tho Mayan aren, 
Аз far south as Salvador, the object most often used for the inlay wow jaileite. 
In. Mesico, lor example in Ouxaca, | have found hematite used: in Vera Cruz, 





UD presented some notes on ~ Decoration of the Toth in Ancient Ameria" belote 
the American Associitias for Aime Aivanemenr oí Science ut the. Detroit meeting in 
1807- "This payer was noL puhlished. partly. loy reason nf Hus nct that. [wished To 
collict more tiateial bearing on the eubiject. but especially because oí my koag abino 
ia Mexico qn tha work of tur Loubar Expedition during the fall und winter ài 1892-98. 
[Ser entry in the bibliography uniter date (f 1893, In toor Dr Lieh опїш їн 
Vieni his paper on (eeth mntilutim. iml decoraztian in Amer (hee entry in ihe 
bibliography urthe thie date.) — Laach: mentions ny” MEE ыы Ending. twoth- inlaid 
with henatlte in Xow. Me quotes my: purngraph, 7 This ancleni ашай су cam mw 
be traced) (ram tho Pueblo region ol Arima to either Central Ametica,” and ayn, 
"am, 5aville meglecte to give lili proai lor th wide alistilhütion of this custom" 
Dr Leech unforrumateiy had not consulted several xiurles. exilrirs ol whieh t sire лп 
bihllography. where be woulil Басе found рыб аја] шести Ев of decorated tonih ің 
Chiapas, Vicatan. amd i Homdurzs uud Salvador, Regarting the Pueblo тории. Г 
munde the statenient altos having photographed a kiili liuni by De Fenkrs at Sikyarki; 
Suizom, a study of which revms to ma ctearty 10 iodicate single: uerrutions in at еда 
three uf tlie upper inclenze abd [n de Lower rh lateral bicianr. 


turquuise has heen founds an) in other parte, teeth with settings of rock crystal. 
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olnidian, arid a red cement, have been found. We have never heard of соот 
in Colombia or Pert, but in Estneraldes, in Atacumes, skulls have been found with 
tiny discs of guld srt set into the teih in the same manner aè in Mexico ami Central 
America, with the exeeptinn of the material. To our knowkdge, among the 
thowands of mummies and akulle from Peru, inlaid or filed werh have never been 
found, and it is a fact o£ very great signifiennee in the study of the migrations of 
the ancient people of the weat const of Central America, and of northwestern 
Sith America.! 


Since writing the above, Boman’s great work on the archeology 
of the Andean region of Argentina has appeared,* and he has pre- 
sented a skull showing filed teeth which was found in the extreme 
northwestern part of that republic. He furthermore refers to filed 
teeth being found in the neighboring part of Bolivia by Crequi 
Montfort? but what I have said regarding the inlaying of teeth 
still holds true. | 

The only account from the early Spanish chroniclers which 
relates to the decoration of the teeth in Ecuador je found in the 
important work of Cieza de León, In treating of the province of 
Guayas in my Antiquities of Manabi, Ecuador, Final Report, I 
have cited this notice, Before mentioning this custom, Cieza 


! See entry in the bibliography under date af toop, 

! The title of Boman's great work will be found in the eutzy ünder 1908 in the 
biblingtaphy. The skull deseribed by Boman. and fllustrated by both Chervin and 
Boman, wae found in Argentiod, eer the arroyo ol Sayate, ini the province ei Jajuy. 
mot far from the Bolivian and Chilean frontiess. Sayyte ia n abont thie latitude of 
Antolggasta of the Chilean seaboard. The skull le that of à elillid of about the age 
af seven yenra; i has three of the flower incisors filed, the other being missing. The 
Upper teeth ales are missing, heer wee dio net know whether these were filed. 

! Chervin; in his Amtkropologie Holmeuane, after describing the Sapate stuli, later 
treated io considerable detail] by Boma, writes: “Nevertheless | found among the 
skulle coming from the graves of Tocarji. near Yura, province of Porco, Department of 
Potcsi (Bolivia). amalegaus rnutihitians, bres distinct, lees fire, HE tuay вау ва, Ir eon- 
slits of a division worked by wo strokes of a saw, approaching a right angle, ancl 
Thus separating a triangular piect; the base ul which is situatetl on the cutting edge of 
the tooth. add the point directed toward the. root, (See capecialiy: skulle numbered 
255, pl, i, and ja4. рї. 86) There Hiis a alinple variation al Sayute, which has itè 
importance in thar it shows us the geographical area of these dental mutilatiana is 
very consnierable in thie region."—Tome nt; pp. 94-95: 

“ес entry in the bibliography umder da, of 1910. Cieza de León wis on tlie 
togat ol Ecumdor letween tle years 1540 ami] 3550. lirmer |t lá plaln that the custom ot 
inlaving the teeth with gol discs must have persisted. fnr some time after the first 
coming: of Fiare Нї i527. 
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enumerates several villages of the district, among them Colonche, 
Chanduy, and Chongon, towns which still exist along the coast of 
the region, between Manglar Alto and Guayaquil. He then pro- 
ceeds; "In some of these villages the caciques and principal ones 
fasten bits of gold in their teeth.” This undoubtedly refers to 
the style of dental decoration found in Esmeraldas province much 
farther to the nerth, where dises of gold were inserted as inlays 
into artificial cavities, as will be described later. 

Bollaert, in his Anfignarian, Etknological, and Other Researches 
in New Granada, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, published in 1860, gives 
some information regarding the Esmeraldas coast which he received 
from M. Bourcter, formerly consul-general from France to Ecuador. 
He states that “large earthen vessels, containing chicha, have been 
disinterred, also a male skeleton, which had false teeth, secured to 
the chicek-bone by a wire of gold." 

In his Resumen de la Historia del Ecuador Cevallos quotes from 
a report made about the coast of Esmeraldas during the early forties, 
to President Flores, and the statement which follows relates to a 
portion of the coast between La Piedra, at the mouth of Esmeraldas 
river, and Kio Verde, about twenty miles to the north. We 
translate [rom this account: 

In the year 1836 the Sefiora Maria Montero de. Garclà found in opening a 
well in her garden a jar with the ekeleton of a man: the skull was well preserved 


and the teeth were interlaced or intertwined with gold wire, Examining the 
jaws to tee if the teeth were artificial, in which case the wire would have served 


to secure them, it was found that they were not, and thar the gold served aaa 
pure ornament or fancy of the individual! 


It seems quite probable that this official account refers to the 
skeleton about which M. Bourcier gave information to Bollaert, 
The place where this discovery was made is in the immediate 
neighborhood of the locality in which was found one of the examples 
which | brought from Ecuador last summer. Tt is indeed un- 
fortunate that we have no representation of this skull to further 
enlighten us concerning the stvle of decoration. 


' Volunse vi, the final volume oj the work of Cevallos (rom which we take this 


studémont, wo funt published іп 1823, 1 quote from the secom] edition. voli vs 
ef whith was printel te a KR, І 
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In the spring of 1913, a Cholo, one of the nàtives of Atacames, 
a town in the province of Esmeraldàs, about eighteen miles south- 
west of the city of Esmeraldas, found a skeleton in a burial tube in 
the right bank of the Rio Atacames, just abóve the town. "Ihe 
skull was found with the teeth inlaid with gold, but the finder 
contented himself by breaking off the superior maxillary, throwing 
the rest of the skull away. When I visited the town in June of the 
present year for the purpose of making some excavations to supple- 
ment my former work, | obtained the fragment. The two upper 
middle teeth are decorated by the insertion of thin gold discs in 
cavities drilled or bored in the enamel of the face of the teeth, as 
shown in figure 536, in the drawings in plate xix, d, ¢. and also in 
the photograph shown in plate xvi, 6, An unusual dental feat, in 
addition to the decor- 
ation, is found in the 
right middle tooth. 
This is not a. right 
middle incisor, but a 
right lateral. incisor 
(pl хіх, 9). which 
does not helong to the 
jaw but wasimplanted 
to replace the middle 





incisor. This i$ suCh — qna о Teeth decorated by the Insertion of thin 
an extraordinary fen- gold disca 

ture that we must 

weigh very carefully the evidence as to its having been found in 
the jaw. Everything is in favor of this position; indeed there is no 
reason to doubt that the replacement is o genuine preeclumbian 
triumph of the ancient dentists of Atacames, 

The occurrence of decorated teeth is extremely rare, very few 
specimens having been found, but this is not proof that tlie custom 
was not a common one in former times. “The inhabitants of the 
little village are incapable of appreciating the archeological value 
of such finds, as they hold in little esteem objects of antiquity 
which are found in great abundance, and there is no market for 
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relies in this isolated place. The value of the gold inlays as bullion 
is very-small : the owner sold thie specimen for less than two dollars, 
and | could have otained it for less, had 1 desired to follow the usual 
method of trade. The tooth fits perfectly into the socket, although, 
asa matter of course, it is not so long as the cavity, this space at 
the end being proof that the original tooth was replaced by the 
implanted one only à short time before death, otherwise the growth 
of the bone would have filled it. 

Although | have never before seen an implanted upper tooth 
in ancient America, we have an example in a lower jaw which I 
uncovered in an excavation at Copan early in 1992, Dr Andrews, 
the well-known dental authority, has published a record of this 
find, as follaws: 

In thi jawer jaw of the skeleton was found the most interestin g curiosity in 
the whole collection to dentists—a lower left lateral incisor thar has been carved 
from same dark stone, and which has been implanted to take the place of one that 
had been lest. The tartar would sem to show that it had been worn for some 
time during life. "This implantation antedates Dr. Younger's cxperiments by 
some fifteen hundred yeore. 

In another paper, Dr Andrews writes: 

The mast interesting dental curiosity in the collection is an implanted буи, 
mile of some dark stone, It wos found neatly fitned in the socket of an inferior 
left lateral incisor, aml ie shaped very much like the natural tooth. That lt had 
been worn for sume time during life sas indicated by the thick inzrustation ol 
tartar ирен |3 

The setting of the implanted lef middle incisor of the Atacames 
specimen under consideration (pl, xix, e) isa little larger than that in 
the right tooth, being a slightly irregular disc; 6.5 mm. in diameter, 
while the other inlay, a. perfect disc, is only 5 mim. in diameter. 
The smaller disc, however, is slightly thicker than the larger one, 
being less than .5 mm. in thickness, the other being but .3 mm. 
The surfaces of the inlays are flat and polished. The laizer.eme 
projects below the edge of the central part of the tooth, and viewing 
at it from the inside (pl. xix, f), it appears to have been filed, and 
thus decorated before the insertion of the inlay. Ir is extremely 


ur i LENE 
date: of i&g3- 


toe fist entry im the hübliozraphsy of Dr Andrewa inter dat 
l Ske ыза entity us the bibliography àl Or Andrews, under 
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probable that the left lateral incisor and the left canine exhibit 
decoration by filing (pl. rx, 2, hh and are not naturally worn 
down. This custom of filing the teeth, a quite common custom in 
ancient Mexico and Central America, is now found for the first time 
on the Pacific coast of South America, in case our presumption ia 
correct, although, as has been already stated, Boman has recently 
reported it from Argentina, 

The back teeth are very much worn, evidence that the decorated 
incisors were carefully taken care of, in order that the iniplanted 
tooth and the projecting inlay might not be injured, 

A short time before my first visit to Atacames in 1907, a skeleton 
was found im а burial tube, which had the four incisors ancl the 
two canines of the upper jaw decorated with gold inlays, The 
finder, unfortunately, extracted the settings for the trifling value 
of the gold, and threw the skull away. I secured these six inlays, 
and they now form a part of the Esmeraldas collection in the Heye 
Museum, "They are a little smaller than the two in the specimen 
just acquired, one being 4.5 mm. and the other five 4 mm. in diameter. 
Several other teeth with gold setting have been found at various 
times after floods, when the banks of the river were undermined, 
often uncovering burials. With one exception, outside of our awn 
collection, they have been given away ascuriosities. The exception 
noted is a fragment of a skull found in the early seventies and pre- 
sented to the late f, 5. Wilson, It is now in the British Museum. 
This skull (pl. xvi, a) formerly contained eight gold inlays in the 
upper jaw, decorating the four incisors, the two canines, and the 
two bicuspids. Only the settings in the canines and the bicuspids 
remain, although the cavities in three of the incisors are found, 
while one of the incisors is missing. 

We know, then, that the mimber of the teeth to be decorated 
was variable, Our examples have two and six, while the British 
Museum has eight inlays; the latter number being the extreme 

* А drawing 5 of this skull tea recently been published tm the Short Guide do iky 
Americam Antiguitia ian tho. Beitish Mana, wniten hy Mr Joyce, See entry in the 
bibliography indet datr ol gprs, | obtained a photegraph «d thle specimen in. 1893. 


whicli hus been répredaced (or several vears umong (be plutes of my. impublishul 
work ono the archeology él. Esmeralitaa. 
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found by us in a skull from a tomb in the ruins of Copan, 
Honduras, where, however, the setting was of jadeite. [t may be 
jobserved here that goll as an inlay has never been found thus far 
|to our knowledge in North America or in South America outside 
\of the Esmeraldas coast region. From Tomsupa, a few miles north 
of Atacames, wè have two gold dises, one 4 mm. and the other 4.5 
mm. in diameter, which are without doubt inlays from teeth. 
From La Tolita, more than a hundred miles to the north, we have 
numerous gold discs, of about the size of the Atacames specimens, 
which are probably inlays, but thus far, in the extensive diggings 
that have been carried on there in search of gold, no skulls with 
decorations have been found. 1 believe that when careful exca- 
vations are made in the many mounds on the island, skulls having 
gold decorations will be discovered. It is a curious fact that we do 
not find any indication of this type of facial decoration in any of 
the hundreds of pottery heads from La Tolita. but in reality out 
hasty survey of this area is hardly a seratch on the surface of this 
important archeological field, 

By far the most transcendent example of teeth decoration which 
has at present come to light in America is in a skull discovered in 
1909 ага place called La Piedra, near the point on the right bank af 
Esmeraldas river where it empties into San Mateo bay. It was 
accidentally found by Mr Pinzon and Mr George D. Hedian, the 
latter the American consular agent at Esmeraldas, and was kindly 
presented to me by Mr Hedian for the Heye Museum during my 
visit to Ecuador last summer. The skull was seen projecting from 
the bank, but no other parts of the skeleton were uncovered, probably 
having been washed away after the bank was undermined. The 
upper part of the skull is in fragments, but is restorable. The 
upper and lower jaws are somewhat flattened, having been crushed 
by the weight of earth, and still remain with the mass of earth in 
which they were imbedded (sce pl. xvn, and fig 57). The skull, 
slightly deformed, is that of an adult female. ‘The decoration 
of the teeth is unique and presents a new type of facial ornamenta- 
поп. Instead of small dises being: set into artificial cavities, we 
find in this case, as shown in plate xIx, c, that certain teeth of the 
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upper jaw were almost entirely covered on the outer face by an 
overlay of gold. The entire enamel of the teeth decorated has been 
removed with the exception of narrow bands at the bases and the 
upper parts where they were close to the flesh and imbedded in 
the jaw. The removal of the enamel is through to the dentine and 
was skilfully accomplished. It appears that in some instances 
sawing was done slightly under the enamel at the upper part, so 
that the gold overlay, or covering, might be fitted under it in order 
to make it more secure. In one tooth there is a very tiny ridge on 
the right side where the enamel was left in a beveled line. The 
teeth thus practically 
"lace-crowned" are 
the four incisors and 
the twocanines. ‘The 
overlays. are missing 
in all but one of the 
teeth, the left lateral 
incisor (pl. xix, £), 
* This gold. covering із 
slightly folded or bent 
over each side of the 
tooth for greater ве- 
curity, The overlay 
Measures 5 тип, in 
height, and has an ex- 
treme width of 5 mm. 
(an average of 7 mm.) Fus 37— Upper teeth ornamented with) eretlay 
on the face, while the af: gold. 
damped or bent-over 
section is tov small to be measured. The teeth which have lost 
the overlays (a front and side view of one is given in pl. XIX, 
a, b) show that the cutting extends toward the dentine T mm. 
or 4 trifle more. In the left middle incisor the vertical cut is б.б 
mm. ;:the right middle incisor hasa vertical cut of 6 mm.: while the 
canines have 5 mm. In some of the cuts traces of a cement which 
v aided in holding the gold fast to the teeth may still besen- The 
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polished surface of the remaining overlay does not come out 1o the 
face of the tooth; in other words, the gold is not so thick as the depth 
of the cut, Unlike the fragment of skull which contains the disc 
inlavs described above, the teeth are not worn down, and are in a 
splendid state of preservation, The teeth decorated are those 
which show when the mouth is opened in speaking, and are ы) 
covered that they must have had the appearance in life of gold teeth. 

This new phase of dental decoration exhibits a skill far in excess 
of that shown in the simple discs cut out of the enamel for inlays, 
as the removal of sucha large part of the enamel required the most 
delicate work on the part of the operator so as not to injure the 
dentine and cause premature decay. Had the gold overlay not been 
tightly fitted over the exposed dentine, decay likewise would have 
been rapid, but there is not a trace of decay on the surfaces of the 
dentine where the overlays huve been lest, nor is there any in- 
dication that the decoration was not worn for a considerable time 
during life, and | am of the opinion that the accidental finding of 
the skull is responsible for the lack of the five overlays, and that 
they were nor lost during life. 

One other type of decoration remains to be considered. On the 
first expedition to Esmeraldas, in 1907, my Assistant, Mr Niendorf, 
was sent ona trip from Atacames southward to the frontier of the 
province of Manabi. At Tonchigue, a few miles south of Atacames, 
he made several excavations, and J quote from his report as follows: 

Onc tube, twenty inches in diameter and two foet alx- inches high, contained 
a skeleton; the tube stood on an nlla overlapping it about two inches. The olla 
was thirteen inches deep. On top of the tube there had been another tube over- 
___ lapping the lower one by about five inches, Being «o near the 
idi BEI surface, che tube and the olla hal heen exposed to the elements 
Kia. ido yon for so long a time that | could not save the bones А part of 

Gbnamen: of * 100 of the skull had been bleached white. On cither side ol 

gohi. the skull D found small pieees of copper wire which had been 

gilded. "They were evidently earrings. Hotween the two upper 

front teeth D found a small spoon shaped piece of gold [sec fig. 38], bent around 
the tooth on the inside. 





The teeth arid the rest of the skull were so much disintegrated 
that Mr Niendorff was unable to preserve them. This gold orna- 
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ment has a small piece broken from й. As shown in the drawing, 
which is natural size, it is flattened out. It was bent around the 
tooth with the rounded side out, thus forming a type of decoration 
combining the disc and the band on the face of the incisor. 

In our study of this subject we have found that various methods 
. of decoration were in vogue along the Esmeraldas coast. The 
most common type was the inlay of small discs; we have also the 
. overlay of gold bands in the enamel: again, as in the Tonchigue 
example, the binding around the tooth of a convex disc and bands; 
and, finally, the reported discovery in the thirties of the imter- 
twining or interlacing of gold wire around the teeth. It-should also 
, be noted that the decoration was alwaya in the upper teeth, and 
so far as we now know gold was always used as the material for the 
inlay: There is also the indication that filing of the teeth was 
practised. 

In order to compare our Esmeraldas specimens with eome of 
those found in Mexico and Central America; there are introduced 
т рате хіх a few drawings of teeth from this area, They show that 
in the art of inlaying substances in the teeth, the technique in 
Central America isidentical with that of Esmeraldas. The examples 
ito m are inlaid teeth from Mexico and Honduras, exemplifying 
three different materials used as inlays. $i is an upper incisor 
from Yucatan in the Berlin Museum: it has an inlay of turquoise. 
is not filed, and has a perforation on the side near the upper end 
of the root for suspension. Example j ts from Tecolpa, Chiapas, 
not far from the ruins of Palenque.’ [ collected it m 1807, and it 15 
now in the American Museum of Natural History. 1t is an upper 
incisor, has an inlay of jadeite, and is filed at each corner. Speci- 
men £ is from the ruins of Copan, Honduras; it was found in a tomb 
which I uncovered in 1892, and is now. in the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University.! This is an upper incisor, and is decorated 
in the same manner as the tooth from Tecolpa, being inlaid with 
jadeite and also filed. The tooth shown in Tie also irom Copan; 
it has an inlay of jadeite, but is filed only on the right corner. 





! See entry in the bibliography ot. Trncoso tmder dàte of. 1893. 
? See entry In the bibllography under date of 1895, 
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An Upper canine, m, is [rom Хохо, Оахаса. Ir my paper on Zapi- 
tecan tombs’ [| have described the finding of this tooth; it was 
excavated in an enclosure in front of a stone burial chamber in 
the center of Mound 5, with a number of human teeth which had 
been thrown in with a mass of other objects, Several of the teeth 
were ornamented by the insertion of small! circular pieces of hematite 
averaging three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. Several were 
also filed, and two had no setting but were filed at the corner. 
These areallupperteeth. The tooth illustrated has a hematite inlay, 
but is not filed. This specimen, with two other decorated teeth 
from the Nexo tomb, are now in the American Museum of Natural 
History. The other teeth shown in plate x1x illustrate examples of 
simple filing. Specimen» the writer found in the Cave of Loltun, Yu- 
catan;? it exhibits filing similar to that found in the skull which | also 
discovered ina tomb in the ruins of Labna, Yucatan, while engaged 
in the work of the Thompson Expedition of the Peabody Museum 
of Harvard University. ‘This skull has been illustrated by Dr 
Andrews, bur [ give here, in plate Xvi, a, a front view, as the 
publications of Dr Andrews are not readily accessible. Teeth o 
and fof plate x1X are from a skull illustrated in Strebel's work, and 
are from Cerro Montoso, Vera Crux, They exhibit a different 
style of filing, the first showing the presence of a double serrated 
edge, while the second has a single serration,’ All the teeth shown 
in the illustration are from upper jaws: 

In all the examples of skulls with decorated teeth which I have 
seen, if the style of decoration is that of a simple inlay or a combina- 
tion of inlay and filing in the same tooth, the teeth of the lower 
jaw are not decorated, Inlaying is confined strictly to the teeth 
of thé upper jaw- Tf the upper teeth, however, are only filed, then 
in a number of instances we find the lower teeth filed with a 
single or a double serration, aa in the examples of upper teeth 
shown in m, (, P, of plate xix. Unfortunately, only one of the 


See entry in che biillogmphy under date ob 1&95; also the entry of Batros tirli 
date of ros. 

' See entry in the bibhogmphy under dace of 1£97. 

! See entries In the hikbograplty uniler date of £553. 

iee entry in the bilillograpiry under düte of 1882-89, — These teetli nre fined іп 
msküll figured ii tome n pl. vim. fig; 18; 
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skulls with fled upper and lower teeth which | have seen has all af 
the teeth in place, namely, the example from Labna, where the six 
upper teeth, incisors and canines, are filed; amd the eight lower 
teeth, incisors, canines, and bicuspids, are also filed, In other 
skulls it is impossible to state how many of the lower teeth were 
thus decorated. In the. Mexican. amd Central. American | area, 
«Нас | have written about the variability of the number of teeth 
te be decorated in Esmeraldas ts also true. 

In figure 59 is il 
lustrated the fragment 
of upper maxillary hg- 
ured by Нату It is 
one cf two examples of 
the kind with inlaid 
teeth from Mexico 
which we have ever 
seen published; other 
specimens showing this 
custom are simply iso- 
lated teeth separate 





from. the jaw. НН ры д i pper tenth intald with gol. From 
from Campeche, Mex- Campoche. Mexico. (After Hamy.) 

ico, and indicates that 

at least aix of the teeth were decorated—the four incisors and the 
canines, The right middle incisor is missing, and the settings of 
turquoise are lacking in the cavities cut in the left middle incisor 
and in the right canime. 

The other example is in a complete skull fram Chalehicomula, 
state of Puebla, Mexico, which has recently been illustrated by Dr 
Walter Lehmann: it is now in the Ethnographical Museum in 
Munich. іп this, the only complete skull with decorated teeth 
which has been published (see plate xvin, b), the two upper in- 
cisorg are ornamentéed with &mall circular inlays of. jadeite, some- 
what smaller than the average inlays in other decorated teeth 
which | have examined. 


1 Ste entry in the bibliography under date of 1852. 
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Comparing these specimens with aur Atacames fragments, the 
close similarity is evident, especially in the specimen in the British 
Museum and the Campeche fragment, the inlays in both specimens: 
being of the same size. | 

I cannot help expressing the opinion that the custom af in- 
laying teeth as fouml on the Ecuadorian coast has come directly 
from Central America, amd that future explorations of the George G. 
Heye Expedition to the north, along the Colombian coast, will 
probably bring to light other examples of this custom in the region 
separating the coast of Ecuador fram Central America. [t would 
be premature at this time to dwell on the question of a connection 
between the coast cultures of Ecuador ard Central America, but it 
might be stated, in conclusion, that we have several other paints of 
contact which seem to be indicated in a study of our extensive 
collections from the province of Esmeraldas. This isa subject which 
we reserve for consideration in our forthcoming monograph on 
The Archeology of Esmeraldas, which will appear: Volume III of 
our Coniributtons to South American Archeology, 

The interesting questions will be asked, How was the work of 
cutting the teeth accomplished? and How was the patient able to 
withstand the pain of the operation done with the most primitive 
of tools? The only information thar sheds light on the first query 
is found in the work of De Landa, who, writing about the native 
population of Yucatan, the Mavis, says: "They hail the custom 
of sawing the teeth, leaving them like the teeth of a saw, and this 
they did for elegance or show; the work was done by the old women, 
filing them (the teeth) with certain stones ancl water."' This 
probably explains the process employed by the peaple of Esmeraldas 
and Argentina in filing the teeth and in cutting out the enamel for 
overlays, a8-shown in La Piedra skull: but, in cutting the cavities 
for inlay work, stone drills, or perhaps either hollow bone or cane 
drills, were employed with sand and water, Neo metal tools have 
yet been discovered. in Esmeraldas or elkkeewhere in Ecuador by 
which the work could have been done. All the copper cel and 

CDs work of беро Фе авва, бане Аа д е Ца Ceous de Yazulda, was luum 


шай Мен аі ен Бу Braseeur de Bourboorg in 1854; D translate from the edition ol 
Hirgseur 5s 3341 after comparing thc paragraph with tbe text ot the twi lacer edirionm, 
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axes are large, and we have only a single «mall copper implement, 
an awl, from Esmeraldas. We must not forget that to the present 
"me hardly any-archeological work has been done in this section of 
South America. Our own explorations thus far have been little 
more than a preliminary reconnoissance of the region. Later, 
tools suitable for the fime dental work exhibited by these specimeris 
muy be uncovered by the spade of the. investigator. 1 believe, 
however, that copper is toa soft to have been used successfully for 
cutting so hard а substance as enamel, hence it ts fairly evident 
that óther materials must have been employed as tools by the 
ancient dentists. 

Regarding the other question, as to the ability of the patient 
to bear the discomfort and pain of the operation, 15 it not possible 
that these people had discovered the properties of coca in producing 
local anesthesia? We know from archeological evidence, which 
I have brought out in. my work on Manabi! that the people of the 
€oast were addicted to the use of coca, chewing the leaves, mixed 
with lime, exactly ax do the Indians of today in а large part of 
western South America. [n view uf this fact, it does not seem 
unreasonable to advance the hypothesis that coca may have been 
used, in some form, in «dental work in this ured, where, without 
question, a little-known branch of the South American Indians 
reached a high state of aboriginal culture. 
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SHELL GORGETS FROM MISSOURI 
Hy GEORGE GRANT. MACCURDY 


"OLOR, texture, rhythm, harmony, symmetry, these are some 
of the playthings with which Nature beguiles her children, 
That they appealed to even the tnfancy of the race there is 
abundant evidence, The esthetic sense carly found expression in 
various ways. One of these was in articles of personal adornment 
or symbolic use. Ornaments of shell came into use before the close 
of the Paleolithic period and have ever since played an important 
rile in primitive art. The reasons for this are obvious. Shellfish 
figure largely in the food supply: the empty shells serve as ready- 
made vessels, and. are also easily fashioned into tools or articles of 
apparel, The inner walls of certain large shells offer à prepared 
field for incised and open work. 
Disks of considerable size can be cut from the expanded portion 
of such sies; for саре аз клен Persone. Disks of this 


ану were worn i suspended about the neck, hence the name мора 
or plague pectoral. In fact the mode of occurrence would seem to 
leáve no doubt as to the method of wearing this ornament. We 
have the testimony of eye-witnesses, ámong them Mr C. Croewell,! 
who savs that the gorget he found “lay an the breast-bone of a 
skeleton, with the concave or ornamental side uppermost.” 

The most comprehensive discussion of shell gorgets, also onr of 
the first to be published, is that by Professor William EH. Holmes, 
whose classification has been quite generally followed by subsequent 
writers, Holmes recognized at least six groups, "distinguished һу 
the designs engraved upon them," These are the cross, spider, 
scalloped disk, serpent, bird, human figure, the human face, and 
the frog. The group representing the human face when not per- 


| Trans, Acid. Sci, Sí. Landi, tL $37. 3878. 
tT Art in Shell of the Awcient Americana, Seomd Aun, Ref Burcan Eihnology. 
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forated for suspension might well have been used as a mask. Per- 
forated examples, however, seem to have been used as trie gorgets, 
for Mr Clarence B. Moore! has found such on the chest in burials 
from Arkansas and Mississippi. 

The home of the shell gorget is in the middle and lower Missis- 
рр valley and eastward along the Gulf coast to the Atlantic 





Deech Ravine 


Mound. Botlom Land 


Gorn Field 


Fic. fa.—Ground-plan and profile of the alte fear Saint Marya. Petry county, Mis 
кош. The objecti wern douni] within this rotted enclosure. 


ocean (Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, "Tennessee; Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida). Missouri and Ten- 
nessee furnishing perhaps the finest examples, Previous writers 
have noted the resemblance between certain shell gorgets from 
Mexico (Tampico, Guerrero, Vera Cruz, and Michoacan] ánd those 
from the Mississippi valley and the Southern states, 


‘Some Aboriginal Sites on Micsimipa River, Jour; Acad, Nai Sèi Phila.. XIV. 
1911 
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In 1871 Professor O. C, Marsh was so fortunate as to secure for 
the Yale University Museum eight shell gorgets and a fragment of 
another, all (with possibly one exception) from the same cemetery 
in Perry county, Missouri, These, together with other antiquities 
from this cemetery, were bought of Alfred D. Chandler, who ab- 
tained them “on the spot,” and which һе says "cost several days’ 
hard labor and adventure in the woods." The locality is about 
four miles south of the town of Saint Marys and three miles west of 
the Mississippi, opposite Chester, Illinois, The cemetery is on the 
first gentle declivity that extends from the limestone bluffs to the 
steeper decline descending to the bottom lands. The graves were 
first laid open by the deep wagon ruts that skirted a cornfield. On 
the terrace near the graves and in the center of the cornfield is a 
mound described as being “now about one hundred feet in diameter, 
and perhaps eight feet high, circular in form. — The farmers say it 
was once many feet higher, but has been worn down every year by 
plowing and by rain. — Chandler found nothing inthe mound. The 
accompanying ground-plan and profile (hg. 61), which evidently 
give a good idea of the site, are copied from a pen sketch in one of 
Mr Chandler's letters to Professor Marsh, The following de- 
scription of the finds made at this site is also taken from this letter: 

There has been but one perfect skull taken out . ... ftis the skoll of an adult 
well preserved, with all the teeth: Every attempt to get another such has failed; 
the bones are too far decomposed to hold together after the earth is removed. . . . 
Every entire skeleton was placed with ita feet to the east. Many disconnected 
bones were found put in-withour order, The (are was always uppermost. The 
bodies were sometimes in layers. Thè relics, etc., were always round the head. 
22. Besides a large number of pots, bottles, aml images, all diferent in chape, 
lL have stone hateheta, copper, Маб, very mall arrowhieuls cunningly formed, 
large «pear heads, several lower jaws, implements of bone, some fine specimens 
of engraved ahells dipped apparently in seme dye, with many other adds amd ends. 
„e. Every article yoo may be sure is genuine and out of thie place. I have 
mysell excavate many, and have seen, or know bevond question that all the others 
have been dug up there. About à quarter ol an acre uf land has been upturned 
to get them. 

Judging from the engraved shells in the Yale collection it 15 
difficult to understand why Mr Chandler should say they had been 
"dipped apparently in some dye," unless he mistook the discolor- 
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ations of age for dye. Where the original sirfaces are peeled away 
the shell shows white and chalky by contrast. 

Following the classifi- 
cation of Holmes, the 
series of eight gorgets in 
clude two that might he 
considered a5 representing 
the cross, two the spider, 
one the serpent, amd three 
the human figure, Figure 
62 represents a well-pre- 
served gorget in which the 
design is brought out by 
means of open work and 
incised lines. Tt resem: 
bles two oblong links. of 
a chain interwoven at 
tight angles, Beginning at the top, the right half of the vertical 
link passes over the upper half amd under MIS lower half of the 
horizontal link; going upward 
the left half. of the. vertical 
link passes over the lower and 
under the upper half of the 
horizontal link. Ву rotating 
the disk oo, the foregoing 
relations are exactly. repro 
duced. Тһе open work and 
the incised lines at their enda 
give to the linka the appear- 
ance of being set in an open 
circular field. — This. design 
and ihat on а gorget! from 
Fain’s Island, Tennessee (fig. 
63), are variatits of the same idea. In the latter the links are 
more angular, more closely interwoven, and not bounded) by open 





Еш 63.—Shel] goract irom Saint Marys, Perry 
co, Missouri,  Crosssiesign, Vale callection, (42 





Fi. р еті посі. Faine Таша, 
Tinim Crass iiiar  (Afpes Holmes! 
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work. Alternating with the arms of the cross are four annular 
nodes produced by champlevé, each with a small conical depression 
in the center; and at the center of the cross is a similar but smaller 
node, 

Unfortunately the design on the gorget represented in figure 64 
is fragmentary, Enough remains, however, to render restoration 
of the missing parts reasonably sure, because of the symmetrical 
character of the pattern. 
Inthe center is a circle 
enclosing a cross. To 
another larger circle en- 
closing these, four 
straight limes are at- 
tached ‘situated at the 
four points of the com- 
pass and in line with the 
arms of the central cross. 
The cruciform idea is 
still further extended by 
a series of three double 
terraces radiating from —_ 
the four cardinal poies f SASi eet бу Sin ac, беп 
The tops of the four (Exact тіге? 
outermost terraces coin- 
cide with the inner of at least two enclosing circles: A somewhat 
less elaborate example of this style is found on a shell gorget from 
Missouri illustrated in. Mr C. C. Willoughby's "Analvsts of the 
Decorations upon Pottery [róm the. Mississippi Valley." 

The significance of the cross in ancient American art has been 
dwelt on by various writers: Holmes believes that attempts to 
connect the use of the cross in prehistoric America with its use in 
the East "have signally failed": and "that it occupies a place in 
ancient American art so intimately interwoven with conceptions 
peculiar to the continent that it cannot be separated from them." 
Among historic tribes the equal-armed cross is a common symbol for 
—— tJour, Amex. Folk-larr, x; 1893. 
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the four cardinal points or the four winds. Like the swastika, with 
which it is sometimes associated; the cross seems 1o be at home 
everywhere. [ts absence from America would call forth. remark 
even more than its presence. [t is employed as a decoration on 
some of the pottery from the ancient graves of Missouri south of 
Perty county, occurring no fewer than tena times on one- of the 
water bottles in the Yale collection. that came from, Diehlstadt, 
Scott county, seven times painted in white on a red slip and three 
times spared out of the ground. On the neck are six crosses, each 
surrounded by a circle. On the bottom, but not centrally placed, 
is a rather large cross, swastika, and circle combined (fig. 65); 1t 
resembles the central sym- 
bol on the gorget from 
Saint Clair. county, Mi- 
nois, severi miles from the 
City of Saint Louis. This 
gorget, which was found 
on the breast of a skeleton, 
represents à spider, the 
cross symbol being placed 
dorsally on the thorax. 
Similar conceptions in re- 
poussé and open work are 

: , to be seen on several pen- 
Fic. 43,—Cambination cress; swastika, and dants of sheet copper 


cron painted im the bottom ol à water bottle found by Mr Clarence B. 
from өсе) сени, Мааш; Vale collection | 





Moore at Moundville, 
Alabama. The three Greek crosses on the body of this vessel. are 
in the red color of the slip, each set ín a white circular field, which in 
turn is surrounded by a sort of aureole suggesting the rays of the 
sun. The cross here might well be considered therefore as a symbol 
of the sun. The cross and circle surrounded by pointed rays is the 
central symbol on certain shell gorgets from Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Florida. The cross represented in figure 66 is one of three 
from the body of a water bottle in the Scott county collection. 
It is a variant of the cross design on one of the gorgets (fig. 64). 
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Representations of the spider are rare in ancient American art: 
scarcely more than half a dozen examples of it on shell gorgets 
have hitherto been published. The treatment is remarkably 
realistic and uniform, showing the artist to be a clase student of 
nature as well as an adept in graphic expression. That the head is 
invariably tumed downward! as if the spider were suspended by its 





Fic. 66.—Cros design from the body of m water bottle Diehloade station, 
Scott connty. Miseourl — Yale collection. 


thread, is sufficient evidence to prove this to be true. According 
to Professor Petrunkevitch, the eminent authority on arachnids, 
the spider's head is always downward when the creature is in repose. 





The specimen fram. Fain'& Leland, Tenn. figured by Holmes, cannot. with 
certainty be called! an exception to this rule 
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This ts the spider's position of safety; taking it 1s simply obeying the 
law of self preservation. At the first intimation of danger, the 
creature drops to safety, leaving a thread by which to find its way 
back to the starting point: for the spider's sense of sight is probably 
not of the best, ‘The artist was also exact in respect ta the number, 
pose, and anatomy of the spider's legs. Aristotle gave to insects 
eight legs when they have only sx. Arachnids have- eight legs, 
but Japanese toy-makers jive them only six. The ancient red 
man of the Mississippi valley, more observant than either, represents 
the spider on his shell ornaments with eight legs, the correct number. 
The pose is 
also correct, 
for all orb- 
weaving spi- 
ders have the 

. legs disposed 

| \ two forward 
| and two back- 

| ward on each 
side.. Thean- 
atomy of the 
leg is also 
faithfully ren- 
dered in the 
series of al- 





rr de ! me rernating long 

m == anil short seg- 

Pre, 67,—Shill gorget trom Sajni Marya, Perry county, Missouri. ments (fig. 
Spideribesign. Yale collectksn. — (Exact vize.] EE. 

67). That 


nearest the. body represents the femur, the first short segment is 
the patella, the second long one. is the tibia, the second short seg- 
ment represents the colored. zone at the joint, and the last. long 
segment the metatarsus and tarsus combined. Мате; рарї, 
and abdomen are in general faithful to nature. Even the attach- 
ments for the dorso-ventral muscles are depicted on. the abdomen 
by means of dots. The most pronounced deviation from nature's 
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model i$ seen in the treatment of the cephalotherax. In some 
species there is a suggestion of differentiation between head and 
thorax, but nowhere is ir so marked as an the engraved effigies. 
In the latter, too much prominence ie also given to the eyes: the 
spider's eyes, eight in number, are so small they were probably 
overlooked. The cross which sometimes actually occurs on the 
abdomen, the artist has for some reason. placed centrally over the 
thorax. In Epeira insnlaris, a species common to the Mississippi 
valley and the United States generally, the abdominal cross is quite 
distinct. 

In view of the artist's success in holding as it were the mirror 
up to nature, caution should be exercised lest the róle of symbolism 
be overemphasized. Mrs Nut- 
tall! for example, attaches much 
significance to the downward posi- 
tion of the head in spider gorgets, 
calling attention to the descent of 
Tezcatlipoca hy a spider's thread. 
The two points she emphasizes are: 
that the title Tzontemoc (he who 
descends head foremost) "is re- 
corded in the Codex Fuenleal im- 
mediately after the tame Mictlan- = 
tecuhtli": and that "the spider is Fni s&—Shell poget from Salnt 
figured on the manta of Mictlante. Marve- Ferry county, кыру pun 
биш яа: наза N. MS, wad Ё ürasign. Yale collectum. (Exnmet sirc.! 
sculptured in the centre, above his forchead, in his sculptured image.” 
The sculptured image referred tots on the bottom of a large stone 
sacrificial howl (gvayiixicolli), The figure in the center above the 
forehead of Mictlantecuhtli is aot the realistic spiler sean on the 
shell gorgets; for the abdomen, the most prominent feature of the 
spider's anatomy, is lacking entirely, and the posture is head upward 
instead of head dowmward. — [t is perhaps safer to assume that the 
spiders engraved on gorgets are first and foremost delineations of 
the habits and anatomy of the spider, about which their mytho- 
logical meaning, if wy hod anv, crystallized. 
= l Arciel amd ГҮ Ropers, Реад АГ етме, accent Lut. |11, 44. beet. 
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The: only gorget in the Yale collection that might possibly be 
grouped with those bearing effigies of rhe serpent is reproduced in 
figure 69. Much of the weathered crust has disappeared, leaving 
only faint traces of the original incised pattern, which is enclosed by 
a circle and which seems to consist for the greater part of three 
groups of approximately parallel lines. The open work confined to 
the central portion would no doubt add materially to the meaning 
of the design, which must remain somewhat of a puzzle until made 
clear by discoveries of better preserved examples. 

The rarest of all 
shell gorgets, and 
for that matter the 
gems of all art in 
shell, are the gor- 
gets with represen- 
tations of the hu- 
man figure. Three 
of this class are in 
the Yale collection. 
One of these (fig. 
70) is perhaps the 
finest combination 
of engraving and 
open work that has 
as yet come to no- 
tice. The figure is 
evidently in cere- 





Fie, to.—Shell gorget froun Saim Marys, Perry eant y. _ $: 
Missouri. Yale collection. — (Exact aize.) monial garb and 11 


action, [tsoutlines 
are accentuated by a complete cutting away of the field with the 
exception of the enclosing circular border nearly two centimeters 
wide, on which the head and extremities of the image overlap. 
The pose is exceedingly graceful. The weight is carried by the 
highly flexed right knee and the half-flexed left leg, supported by 
which the body ia bent sharply forward. — The head is seen in profile, 
the face being turned to the right with chin over right shoulder. 
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A large disk-like object, resembling the “chungkee™ stone and hek 
in the nght hand, serves asa counter-pome. The lett hand grasps 
an emblem the character of which is not wholly revealed, The 
position of the thumb overlapping the ends of the fingers is indi- 
cated with precision. The object held is similar to that seen in 
other gorgets. Above the hand it is bent inward until it seems to 





Fee. co:—Shell goreet irom *alut Marys, Perry esunty, Missruri.— Human !orm. 
Yale collection, (Exact alze! 


be partially broken; both above and below the break and again 
below the hand the sliaft ia marked by a diagonal line. To the 
lower end i& attached a large plume marked by cross lines ancl 
short terminal longitudinal lines. Ina shell gorget (irom Eddy- 
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figures from the Etowah mound, Georgia (fig. 72). The design 
enclosing the eye and reaching across the cheek in one direction 
and to the ear in another is seen on both shell and copper figures. 
The ear ornament is elaborate, extending to the elbow and repre- 
sented as obeying the laws of gravitation instead of being parallel 





hye. 72.—Copper plate, Mound C, Evowah group, Georgia, (After Thrunon) 


to the body axis: On the other hand the long pendant to the 
necklace follows stiffly the line of the body axis, one reason for this 
being that if allowed to assume the position called for by gravity 
the pendant would interfere with the unique tracery that describes 
almost a circle reaching from below the armpits to the knees and 
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resembling the skirts of a ballet dancer. ‘The necklace and pendant 
are the same as those on shell and copper from the Etowah mound. 
‘There is a broad band about the waist, the free end of which hangs 
vertically, as might be expected, reaching the margin of the disk 
exactly opposite the twa holes for suspension of the gorget. Below 
the sash and covering the right hip is a design evidently repre- 
senting some article of apparel, possibly a pouch. Ornaments are 
worn on the arms and legs, This image and the one incised on a 
shell gorget from Eddyville, Kentucky (fig. 71), represent the sime 
personage or scene, the —— of which can only be surmised. 
The pose is the 
same even to 
minute details, 
such as the dis- 
appearance of 
the tapering end 
of the pouch be- 
hind the right 
ankle. The scene 
here depicted 
might be some 
game similar to 
the game of H 
sé woh of the 
Piegan Black- 
foot Indians. In 





Fi ei e Вин Малы. Мет Y molem times 
the Blackfeet 

have used a small metal ring, wrapped with rawhide or deerskin, 
and cross-barred with sinew, on which various colored beads are 
strung.’ In primitive times use was made of Hat circular stones: 
of convenient weight. ‘The Yale Museum recently came into 
possession of stich a stone disk, with the wand employed in con- 
nection with it, asa gift from Dr George Bird Grinnell, Thestone 
had come down through many generations to chief Three Suns, of 


‘Clin. in Dery farts dmi. Rep, Bar. Amer Emil, lys. 517. 584. 
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the Blackfoot reservation, Montana. Both were given by the wife 
of Three Suns to Dr Grinnell in 1298. The Piegan stone disk is 
about the same size ae the disks represented in the shell gorgets 
from Saint Marys and Eddyville. 

One other shell gorget in the Yale collection (fig. 73! depicts a 
like scene: Here, however, the head is turned so as to bring the 





Fr. T4.—5hell gorget. New Миг eounty. Missouri. — CAfter Thruston.) 


thin over the left shoulder: the discus is held in the left hand, and 
the wand, if any, in the right. The lower part of the face is marked 
by straight lines drawn fram the mouth to the ear, as is the case in 
the apecimen from Eddyville, Kentucky. These lines probably 


represent. tattoo marks, or perhaps the beak of an eagle which is 
АМ, АУТ, м, 9. l=} 
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much more clearly indicated in the copper figures and an engraved 
shell from the Etowah mound where the attributes of the eagle are 
indicated not only by a mask but also by outspread wings and тай. 
Attention has already been called to certain articles of apparel or 
ornament worn in common by these images on both shell and 
copper, 

A shell gorget from New Madrid county, Missouri, furnishes 
another example of the mythical creature who is evidently some- 
thing more than a mere player of games (fig. 74). The posture is 
the same as in the Perry county and the Eddyville (Ky.) specimens. 
The right hand however holds what might be intended for a toma- 
hawk instead of the diseus: 
while something resembling 
the latter appears as a 
breast ornament, Back of 
the right arm is an emblem 
that occurs on the Etowah 
effigies in copper. — The 
headdress and braid of hair 
also recall Etowah. Іп 
view of these analogies one 
is justified in regarding the 
long curved proboscis asan 

Fmi. 75—51 gorger. McMahon muani, exaggeration eL the ваша 

Sevieryllle, Tenmeemee— (Alter Holines.) beak, 

| Eagle attributes are the 
dominant [cature in a shell gorget from MacMahon Mound, Sevier- 
ville, Tenn., which according to Holmes ** must certainly be regarded 
as the highest example of aboriginal art ever found north of 
Mexico.” Less than two-thirds of the design has been preserved, 
but being bilaterally symmetrical, the missing parts have been 
restored (fig. 75). Two beings, human except for eagle claws and 
wings, are contending for supremacy. 

Moore recently found ar Moundville, Alabama, an interesting 
ehell gorget on which is engraved a human head with eagle features 
(fig. 76); also one in which the design represents a human form on 
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COPPER PLATE FROM MALDEN, DUMAKLIN COUNTY, MIBSOURI. WULFINOG COLLECTION 
AFTER түш! 
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all fours. The customary headdress and the pouch at the hip are 
present. The hands seem to be armed with eagle claws. 

Avian characters are dominant in the figures! on copper recently 
found in Dunklin county, Missouri; in fact they completely mask 
the human figure in all save one of the specimens. In this (pl. xx) 
the human features are quite distinct, especially the face, ear, and. 
hair; ear ornaments and collarette are also conspicuous. The wings 
are folded, the feathers 
being répresented in a 
rather simple yet telling 
fashion. The claws are 
those of the eagle, but 
the beak is not so char- 
acteristic, suggesting the 
turkey as much as anv- 
thing else. 

In some respects the 
most remarkable of all 
the shell. gorgets is that 
reproduced in fg. 77. 
The diameter is about 


12.5 cent Imeters (s Fn. 76. —Z5hell ARA Ене Alabama. 





inches): there are no 
concentric circles decorating the border, which however is well 
indicated by limitations set upon the open work, [n the center 
is a human figure erect with arms outstretched at right angles to 
the body. The face ts in profile, the chin beig over. the right 
shoulder. A curved line, drawn so as to include the upper jaw, 
mouth, chin, anc a portion of the cheek and neck, gives to the 
other features a mask-like appearance which is further emphasized 
by the tripl~pronged deer-horn that rises from the back of the head, 
The ear ornament consists of a single annular disk; the necklace of 
large beads and pendant is like that in the discus thrower [rom the 
same cemetery (ig. 7o). The two free ends of the broad sash or 
helt reach to the knees im front. Each outstretched arm passes 
| Ball, 37, Har. of Amir, Etknal, 
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through the figure of à star.! Below these and opposite the knees 
are two other larger stars, making four in all. The human figure 
is suspended, as it were, in the heavens fram the two stars through 
which the arms pass, while arrows are being shot at it from the east 
and the west—one at the forehead, one at the back of the head 
Пп line with the ear ornament), one at the left side, and two at the 





Fic; 7 —B5hel] gorgot trom Saint: Marva, Perry county, Missa. Homan form: 
Yale collection. (M ize.) 


feet. The portion of the shell broken away and lost probably 
carried with it a sixth arrow aimed at the right side. The designs 
above and overlapping the large lower stars are bilaterally sym- 
metrical: their fragmentary condition leaves their meaning ob- 
ЕСІГІ. 

This gorget is full of symbolic import. The stag horn, аз sug- 


|This ttiight represent à crosa section ef the conch ahell, 
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gested to me by Mr Stansbury Hagar, might be considered as an 
attribute of the sky-god, and the four stars as the four quarters of 
the sky. The arrows are suggestive of sacrifice and might point to 
some such ceremony as thè Skidi rite of human sacrifice described 
by Dorsey, This ceremony ia said to have been performed not 
yearly but only when Mars was the morning star, and when his 
desire to have the ceremony performed was revealed in a vision or 
dream. The victim isa young woman taken from an enemy's camp 
and dedicated to the. Morning Star. In the construction. of the 
scaffold the four directions play an important part. The maiden's- 
hands are tied to the upper cross-bar which points to the north 
and south; her feet to the topmost of four lower cross-bars. 

"Her blanket is removed, and a man rushes up from a hollow 
in the east, bearing in his hand a blazing brand with which he 
touches her in the groins and armpits. Another man approaches 
and touches her gently with a war-club in the left groin; he is 
followed by three other men, the first touching her with a war-club 
in the other groin, and the other two in the armpits, Then the 
man who captured the girl approaches from the east, bearing a bow 
and arrow which belong to what is known as the Skull bundle; he 
shouts a war cry and shoots the maiden in the heart. The chief 
priest opens the thoracic cavity of the maiden with the Hint knife 
from the altar, ancl, thrusting his hand inside, besmears his face 
with blood. All the men, women and children press forward now 
and alm each to shoot an arrow into the body. The spectators 
circle about the scaffold, four times, then disperse." 

Thus we may possibly have m the ancient shell gorgets from Mis- 
souri sidelights on two institutions that have persisted among the 
Plains Indians with apparently little change down to the present 
time, namely: The game of 1f 5$ wot and the Skidi Pawnee rite of 
human sacrifice. Ц this be true it affords: fresh evidence of the 
importance of ethnology as an aid to the correct interpretation of 
archeology: especially when it is a question of the same or a con- 
liguous geographic region, as in the present instance, Connecting 
the modern Plains culture with the ancient culture of Missouri is 
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not exactly equivalent to proving tlie latter to have been indigenous; 
it does however increase the difficulties in the way of those who 
would invoke Mexican influence in order to account for the sym- 
bolism on shell gorgets and copper plates [rom the Mississippi 
valley. 
Vang Urrviiarty 
Mew HAYEN, CONNECTICUT 


NOTES ON THE HAIRY MEN OF THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS AND ELSEWHERE 


By ROBERT BENNETT BEAN 


HE people of the Philippine archipelago are for the greater 
part glabrous except for the hair of the head.. The Negritos 
frequently have short, stubby beards, and a scant amount of 

hair on the face is not unusual with the other peoples. The hairiest 
men of the islands are found in the heart of Luzon and Mindanao, 
especially in the former. These are the largest islands of the group 
and have retained aboriginal populations longer than any of the 
other islands. The center of the group of hairy men is in the Hongot 
Igorot country, in the eastern southern central part of northern 
Luzon. They border the purest Negritos of the archipelago on the 
east, the Igorots on the north and west, and on the south the 
Filipinos, who have penctrated the province of Nueva Viscaya. 

The inhabitants of the Philippines may be grouped roughly into 
three divisions: the coast people or Littoral Filipinos, the people of 
the interior or Inland Filipinos, and the Moros or Mohammedans 
of the Suly archipelago and Mindanao, The largest portion of 
the Inland peoples is the Igorot, occupying the central moun- 
tainous part of northern Luzon. ‘The flongot Igorots form the 
southeastern division of them, and it is among the Ilongots that 
the greater number of hairy men have been seen, although their 
northern neighbors, Ше Ifugao [gorots, have also a few hairy men. 
The Subanuns of central Mindanao have likewise a lew bearded men. 

It is; however, the Hongot Igorot hairy men that chiefly con- 
cern us, and an attempt will be made to illustrate the similarity 
that exists between these hairy men and the Ainos of Japan, the 
hairy men of ‘Australia, the ‘Todas of southern India, and the 
Europeans. 

When I was in the Philippines (1907-1910) | was impressed with 
the occurrence of hairy men resembling Europeans among the 

415 
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Hongots and Subanuns, and procured all the pictures 1 could find 
in the Bureau of Science in Manila (see pls. XXI-XXX, figs. 78 to 
8s). These seemed to be inadequate, but recently Worcester has 
published pictures of hairy men, not only of the Tlongots. but of 
the Mugaas, their northern neighbors. (see figs. 86-90). 

A cursory inspection and comparison of the four groups of 
hairy men from the Philippines, Japan, Australia, and India will 
emphasize similarities and at the same time will illustrate differences 
(see pls. xXI-XXIX, figs. 78-107]. The men all have beards and 
mustaches, and some have side-whiskers, In some the hair is 
plentiful on the face, in others it is scant. Heavy beards with 
mustaches and whiskers exist in cach group (see figs. 78, 79, 95 
04, 95), and no doubt scant beard and mustache without side- 
whiskers: as represented for the Filipinos and Australians, may be 
found in all the groups, although none is shown among the Todas. 
and Ainos, A similarity of the features of the face may also be 
seen in each group, especially if the hairiest individuals are selected. 
Compare the Hongot of figure 78, the Australian of figure 79: the 
Aino of figure 99, and the Toda of figure 93, With these may also 
be compared the Cingalese man of figure 106, and the Korean of 
бепте 107. There is something about all these meu that any 
competent observer will at once assign to the European (Caucasian 
or white) people. What is it that gives the appearance of similarity? 

In the first place, the beard, mustache, and whiskers give 4 
somewhat uniform appearance to the face below the nose, hiding the 
lips and chin and obscuring the mouth. Та the second place, the 
nose is straight-line! and the nostrils open downward. In the 
third place. the wpper eyelid has a line immediately above it made 
by the turning in of the upper It under the fold above, This 
distinguishes the European from the Mongolian eye. In the 
latter the lid disappears beneath the fold above, only the lashes 
project, and the inner end of the upper lid is attached below the 
inner end of the lower lid, which passes under it. The lids are 
occluded evenly in the European, and the line of occlusion is more 
or less straight and horizontal [rom the inner canthus to the outer. 
whereas in the. Mongolian eye the upper lid overlaps the lower lid 
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at the inner canthus, where the line of occlusion is pot continuous, 
and the upper lid forms a bow with a dip at the nasal end and the 
convexity upward. Inthe fourth place the hair of all the individuals 
is straight or nearly 50. 

In spite of the similarity of the six men under consideration, 
there are noticeable differences especially in. the characteristics of 
the nose. The Hlongot (fig. 78) has a short nose, and so has the 
Australian; whereas the noses of the Toda, Cingalese, and Korean 
are long and relatively narrow, and that of the Aino is somewhat 
intermediate. The faces of the Korean, Cingalese, and Toda are 
also longer and narrower than the faces of the others, although in 
this appearances may be deceptive, because ol the beard. 

From these examples of hairy mèn who resemble the European, 
we may turn to others, and in each of the four groups the remaining 
individuals resemble the surrounding peoples. The llongot of 
figure So resembles the Malays, with scant beard and mustache, 
and no whiskers; stiff, straight coarse hair; almond-shaped eves, 
wide apart; round face and head; flat nose with depressed root and 
bridge, and prominent cheek-bones, The Ilongot of figure 82 
resembles the Malay and Negrito, and the llongot of figure 83 the 
Negrito. The attention is at once fixed by the negroid features, 
curly hair, lange mouth, thick lips, and short, flat, stubby nose. 
The Igorots of figures 86 and 86a resemble the Ifugaos, who are 
long-faced men, and the Tgorots of figures 87 to Qo resemble the 
llongots, who have short faces and noses. The Australians of 
figures 100 to 103 approach nearer and nearer the Negro type, 
from the man in figure 100, who is semi-European in appearance, 
to the man in figure 103, who is very nearly like the Negro. The 
Ainos of figures 95 to 98, also figure 104. approach the lower-class 
Japanese and the Malay. The Todas of figure 94 approach this 
form in a slight degree, but there, especially in figures 91 and 9z, the 
European: features dominate. The Subanuns of figures Br, 84, 
and 85 change from the European to the Arab, due to the admixture 
of the Moro or Mahommedan, who came from Arabia through Su- 
matra to the Sulu archipelago and Mindanao, as the immediate 
precursor of the Spaniard in the Philippines, This and previous 
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studies of the Filipinos have convinced me that the Malays are 
mixtures of many peoples, and that the Malay as an entity is a 
myth. In the Philippines today are to be found the following 
components: First the Negritos, then the hairy men, after which the 
" Proto-Malays," who have a large proportion of tall, long-headedl, 
long-faced, long-nosed people (Indo-European) mixed with the 
Mongolians who came from southern Asia and drifted through the 
Pacific islands. They coristitute the greater portion of the inland 
tribes of the Philippines, Later came the " Neo-Malays," some of 
the same stock as the “ Proto-Malays," with à greater proportion 
of the Negrito, hairy men, and Mongolian mixture, making them 
smaller in stature, more broad-headed, and with broad face and 
nose. These enter largely into the littoral population of the 
Philippities today. Wandering peoples from India settled here 
and there from time to time, and the Moro came to the southern 
islands; Sulu and Mindanao, where their spread was stopped by the 
Spaniards, Recent introductions of European and American whites 
and American negroes add to the polyglot, making the Philippines 
one of the richest fields in the world for the future anthropologist. 
The final work has not been done, the final word has not been said. 
Only the surface has been scratched. 

Returning then to our subject, it would seem that a hairy 
people af whom the Todas are a remnant, and who resemble the 
Europeans, occupied the mainland of southern Asia and the ad- 
јасепё islands-at some remote time, and there is evidence of contact 
with the Negro in Australia and the Negrito (little negro in reality) 
in the Philippines. This contact has altered both peoples, more 
especially the Australians and Filipinos, where the hairy men have 
practically disappeared; to a less extent the Todas and Ainos, of 
whom the hairy people form the greater part. Yet even today there 
are a few hairy men in Australia and the Philippines who resemble 
Europeans, although the greater part of the native population of 
these two places belongs to other stocks. 

Race apparently has not been the only Influence at work, because 
the Ainos, who are presumably the purest of the four hairy groups, 
are most different from the Todas, who are supposed to be more like 
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the precursors of all the groups. The Todas, however, may have 
been altered by mixture with the tall long-heads, Indo-European 
from the northwest, and the Ainos may be more like the aboriginal 
form. The nose of the Aino, of the hairy Igorot, and olf the hairy 
Australian is more or less infantile in form, and resembles that of all 
the Pacific peoples, except recent intruders, Without known con- 
tact, the peoples of the whole region have this infantile form, which 
is reason for believing that environment and selection as well as 
heredity and variation have had their share in molding the form 
of these peoples. The conditions of life at present found in all 
four groups of hairy men may account in part for their present 
physical form. Some of the contributing causes have been a dict 
of fish and rice, a plethora of animal parasites intestinal and cutic- 
ular, faulty nutrition, habits of indolence, and climatic conditions, 
any one or all of which would tend to a retention of the infantile 
physical form.! 

Measurements of the hairy men of the Philippines have not 
been made, and it would be of great interest to know their face, 
head, and body farm. Anuwutschin* and Kogane? describe the Ainws 
as of medium stature, although there i$ a small group of tal! stature. 
The forehead is: high and broad, the nose is broad but not flat, 
and the lips are thick, The face index is Intermediate, and the 
cephalic index is subdolichocephalic to mesovephalic (77.4 to 78.6). 
Lefèvre and Collignon’ give records of the color of hair and eyes 
of 42 men and 48 women in whom the eyes are "foncés" and the 
hair brown or black. Von Baelz* relates the Riu-Kiu islanders 
to the Ainos by reason of their hairiness and resemblance to Euro- 
peans, and gives tliem a stature of 157-0 ст. and ‘a cephalic index 
—— 1 Würrestrr; Dean С. Head-hunter oí northern Luzon, National Geographic 
Magazine, Sept. гот. 

F Anutsehin, ы. Mo Мик Шен zur Anthrnpelogle catalens, |. Der пип 
der Aion Бене б. ХМ Ви: 4. Nachrichten od. К. Geeellock. d. Lichhnales d. Matur- 
forrchnug, A nrhropologie i. Etkmalogie, Moskau, 1875. pp. 79-303. 

5 Koganef, Kurze. Mittheilung u. Untersuchungen әп Lebenden Aline, Arch f, 
Anil, xxiv, 1-39. 

 Leiévre. H.. et Collgnon. La éouleurt iles yenx et dea смете. chee lee Alone, 
Rer. d anthropolagm. 1889. pp. 219-141. 


! von Baelr, E, Die Kho Kid Inewloner, die Aino, mul andere kaukusherütmlictwe 
Reste in Cotuslen, Eittungshertéhte d. Aster, Geisllszh. du Wien, to11-12. pp 033-1237. 
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ol 28 10.81. The measurements ol thie authors on the living are. 
eenfirmied by уолу “Гого niéasuremernts of the skeleton. of the 
Aino, Twenty skulle give the following indices: Cephalic: Dolicho, . 
57-555: Meso, 42.1197; Brachy, 0.0%. Facial: Leptorthine, 1141 
76: Mesorrhine, 3087; Platyrrhine, 35.887. 

Forty-three more skulls are classified as {3 European, 25 inter- 
mediate, and 5 Mongolian, 

Sir William Turner? compared 7 skulla of Dravidians and 19 of 
kolarigus from southern India with many Australian skulls and 
concluded thàt the Kolarians and Dravidians are of the same stock, 
something that Risley had demonstrated by measurements ‘of 
6,000 people. The people of southern India resemble. the Aus- 
tralians in two significant characteristics—they are both dalj- 
chocephalic and platyrrhine, In minor traits, such as the pro- 
jecting-glabella, depressed nasion, pronathie upper jaw, elongated 
palate, and course, large teeth, às well as root-shaped crania, the 
Australians are more pronounced. The similarity of Dravidians, 
Kolarians, atid. Todas ol southern India to the European is so well 
marked that no one deubts the affinity, The southern Indians 
and the Ainos have a closer-resemblinve to the European than is 
borne by the Filipinos and Australians, and the two former also 
include a larger ‘beady of hairy men than the two latter, This 
would seem to indicate that either a larger number ut the hairy 
men located originally in. Japan and India than in the Philippines 
and Australia, or they are more recent arrivals in the former places, 
or else local conditions nable thom to survive in the former rather 
than in the latter pluces, All three suggestions may apply. 

Further studies of plates Xxi-xxx. and ligures 78-107 from 
tlie. standpoint. of my classification of the ear, nose, and face, may 

(d Torok, Auri (berdi ресет Ліло аць бе catüWaltelum. Keier des. 
Herrn Grafen: Bil Sawihenyi urit dier ten Sachallnet Alnasachiute] iles königlich- 
scolog lachen шш аиа роде {пин зып. ЭЙ атин ги Diewlen. Eln Beitrag 
auf -reform det Cratiolegle, Aech. f. Awile., Band akut, vili. PD. 210-345; Band xxiv, 
PP. 277-345; Шие рр 179-526! Ваш! хур, рр- 45-44, 247-315, зай 55р-боо, аші 
Лаа, рь чай = 

Тағай, ie William, Самии» du the cramidogy of the peeples of. Trata. 
Fart H, The Aborigines f Chute Magram, if (he cetral provinces and the poopie: of 
Crisi, Proscelings of the Royal Sariety if Hdinhurgh, бела (Aton, pp. sfr- 162. 
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not be without illumination. Outlines from pictures of three 
citizens of the United States belonging to the European stock, 
chosen at random [rom among several thousand, are given іп 
figures 108-110 to facilitate the conception of three forms that T 
believe to be fundamental throughout the world. 

The hypo-ontomorph of figure 108 ts more or less infantile in 
appearance, The face is round or oval, the rose short and broad, 
the eyes far apart, the ear bowl-shaped or trumpetlike. 

The hyper-ontomorph of figure 109 is sharply contrasted with the 
hypo-ontomorph. The face is long with pointed chin, the nose is 
long and thin, the eyes close together, and the ears have the central 
part, antholix, tragus, and antitragus everted, and the periphery, 
helix, rolled back. 

The meso-ontomorph of figure 110 has a large face with straight 
ades, pyramidal nose, big mouth, and large, square, flat ears, 

The three original forms from which these are supposed to have 
evolved are called respectively the hypo-phylomorph, the hyper 
phylomorph, and the mieso-phylomorph. 

The hypo-phylomorph is the true infantile form with the adult 
size, and is found most frequently and distinctly in the large islands 
al the Pacific ocean associated with what is called the Maliy 
peoples (see hg. 83). 

The hyper-phylomorph is represented by the Nordics of northern 
Europe, and the Cro-Magnon people of southern Europe, as well 
as by such people as the Igorots of northern Luzon. They are 
tall, with long heads, faces, and noses. The face is pentagonotd 
and not like the triangular face of the derived hyper-ontomorph. 
The nose is large as well as Jong, and not so fine and thin as that of 
the hyper-ontomorph (see figs. gg, 106, Тот). 

The meso-phylomorph is represented among the Australian and 
Negroid peoples generally and elsewhere, although the true negro 
is not the pure meso-phylomorph, but a modified form. The 
meso-phylomorph has a large face, usually ellipeoid, a nose that is 
straight in outline and pyramidal in shape, with ears that are 
large and more flattened than those of the meso-ontomorph (see 
fig. ton). 
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The six groups may be placed in serial order and those nearest 
will resemble each other more than those farther away. 


1. Hepo-phiylómorph. 4. Mexso-ontomorph, 
2. Hype-ontomerph, 5: Hyper-phylomaorph. 
A. Mese phylomorgh. 6. Hyper-oritomorph. 


This series represents six forms that merge into each other in 
any group of people, and. it also represents the six forms through 
which each individual develops, unless the growth or development 
ol the individual ceases before the stage of the hyper-ontomorph is 
reached. | 

The phylogeny is. conceived to be something like this: The 
phylomorphs represent three conditions reached by three different 





Fia. 108 .—Enropean hypo-antomorph. Fu roo — European hyper-an- 
tornur pli. 


groups of segregated peoples under different environment. The 
nntomorphs represent stages of individual development, or forms 
produced by the crossing of the three phylomorphs where they 
come into contact, and in any group of peoples today the on tomorphs 
differ in degree of development from those of any other group. 
For instance, the ontomorphs among the Filipinos would be less 
developed than the ontomorphs among tlie Spaniards. 
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It mày be difficult for anyone without considerable experience 
to differentiate between the ontomorphs and the phylomorphs, but 
there can be little difficulty, even for the inexperienced, in differ- 
entiating between the hypo, meso, and hyper forms, especially if 
one bears in mind the faces represented in figures 108—110. 

The hypo-phylomorph is well represented in figure 83, dis- 
regarding the hairy parts, The nose is buttonlike, with broad, flat 
bridge, depressed root, with 
the concavity forward. The 
nostrils flare and the tip of the 
nose is tilted upward so that 
the nostrils open forward. 
The eyes are wide apart and 
the lids are almost closed. 
The upper lids are so pufiy, 
as if infiltrated and swollen, 
that they not only nearly close 
the eves, but the upper lid re- 
treats beneath the fold, leav- 
ing only the lashes protruding. 
The upper lid is attached to 
the face below the attachment 
of the lower lid at the inner 
canthus. The eyes and nose 
are those of the infant, and 
the Mongolian fold is pro- 
nounced. The ear is trumpet 
or bow! shaped, although the 
upper part of the ear is covered by hair and cannot lw seen. 

The meso-phylomorph is fairly well represented in figures too- 
103 of Australian mon, The brow ridges and glabella are large, 
giving a depressed root to the nose and a formidable expression to 
the face. The noése is pyramidal in shape and large in all dimensions, 
with straight lines along the bridge, sides, and base. The mouth is 
lange and the lips thick, with considerable surface of mucous mem- 
brane exposed. The ear is semi bowl shaped, but the concha fs 
not зо deep asin the hypo-phylomorph, 
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The hyper-phylomorph is shown poorly im figures 99, 106, and 
107, an Aino, a Cingalese, and a Korean. There the nose is high, 
long, and moderately narrow, bat not the long, thin, high, narrow 
nose of the hyper-ontomorph. Other figures, as 91, 92, and 04, 
show the transition to the hy per-ontomorph, as hgure 109 represents 
the ultimate form of the latter. 

The analysis of the number of cach form as found among the 
thirty-eight men here under consideration in the four groups may 
not be without interest, 
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[t may be said that the earlier, more generalized or less developed 
forms of men (phylomorphs, 26) are greater in number than the 
later forms (ontamorphs, 12). The meso group is also larger (21) 
than either the hyper (10), or the hypo (7). The inference may 
be that the liairy men of the four groups, Ainos, Igorots, Australians, 
and Todas, are remnants of a stock whose form was that of the 
meso-phylomorph, that spread over a considerable part of the 
Eurasian continent and the great islands adjacent-at some remote 
period of time. 

There can be no doubt that the lour groups of hairy men are 
reluted, as demonstrated by measurements of the living and of 
the skeleton, as well as through the present study of their physiog- 
nomy. "There can be little doubt that the four groups of hairy men 
are related to the European (Caucasian or white) peoples: The 
process of evolution has lengthened the stature, face, and nose of 
the: meso«morph and produced the hyper-morph; and shortened the 
stature, face, and nose ancl produced the hypo-morph. 
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CERTAIN KITCHEN-MIDDENS IN JAMAICA 
By THEODOOR DE BOOY 


Py a sojourn on the island of Jamaica in the months 
of January, February, and March, 1913, in the interest of 
the Heye Museum of New York City, the author was 
enabled to excavate some of the typical aboriginal kitchen-middens 
found in various parts of the island. These middens shed much 
light on the mode of life of the pre-Columbian inhabitants, and, 
above all, allow a practically exact determination of their different 
foodstuffs. At the same time, such ceramic fragments and other 
artifacts as one can hiid—and they oceur in great quantities— 
are most valuable for comparative studies of the prehistoric cultures 
that existed in the West Indies. 

The modern equivalent of the kitehen-midden i$ the ash-heap: 
where, nowadays, we cast our broken kitchen- utensils, bottles, and 
empty cans, the natives threw their broken: pots and cooking- 
slabs, their shells; and. such stone artifacts as happened to break in 
the making or during use. [t can therefore readily be seen what 
important conclusions. can be drawn from the varied specimens 
found in a midden. The author considered himself especially 
fortunate in being able thoroughly to examine and excavate a 
number of these refuse heaps. 

The writer wishes to express his sincere thanks in behalf of the 
Heye Muscum and himself to the Reverend ]. P. Hall; of. Brown's 
Town, Jamaica, for facilities given him in this work, for generous: 
permission to excavate wind for the material from the middens and 
from other sources presented to the Heye Museum, 

In Dr J. F. Duerden's work on the archeology of Jamaica’ 
the following paragraph can be found on page 19: 

‘Aboriginal Lodian Remains in Jamaica, Jowpeal of the IEnstitate of Jamauica, vol, 
1t, m3. 4. Kingston, 1$27. 
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KerREAT—[hese deposirs ure. on. the. property. Retreat, situated between 
Brown's Town ami Stewart Town, in St Ann, about. [iur miles from the former. 
The land i« now owned by Mr Roper, but was formerly in the possession of Mr 
Moulton Barrett. Miss Moulton Barrett made a. number of investigations ar 
tho place atil lent tà the Anthropological Exhibition a collection of pottery frag- 
ments obtained. ... . The hill or ridge upon which the kiteheu-middens are faund 
ia about 1,200 feet high, amid six miles from theeea. . .. The elevation in question 
was very significantly known. by the former owners as" Cariquo’s Ridge,” and 
is ales known aa Littie Nigger gratii Hill, while s higher one near haa the title 
ol Big Nigger-ground) Hill. These latter names recall the fact that in slavery 
days rhe particular apots were used by the Negroes as provision grounds... , 
Excavations were madi at numerous spots, and, in all, scattered amióngst the 
upper dark loose carch ami fragments of limestane, wene hroken pieces of pottery, 
quantities of Lene shells, à few specimens o£ marine shells, und. the bones of the 
Indiaa con¢y and of various fish. This foreign material extended in several 
places toà depth af pwo feet. In өле а deposit of partially indurated bluish-gray 
ath and charcoal gave evidence of the use of fire by the builders-of the refuse- 
heaps. 


At the time of the author's excavations the Retreat property 
was owned by Mr Hall, and since the investigations of Dr Duerden 
in 1896 no excavations had been conducted on Little Nigger-ground 
hill. Figure 111 showsthe topof the hill. The actual crest of the 
hill is almost level, and the middens can he readily seen on the 
northern. eastern, and southern slopes, around the crest. The 
author determined sixteen middens with accuracy by digging 
amall test-holes in the soil wherever there wasa hummock. There 
may be several more middens on the hill, which in the course of 
time have altered in shape or the original summit of which has 
been removed by the excavations of Dr Duerden and previously 
by those of Miss Moulton Barrett. 

The western part of the top of Little Nigger-groumd hill is a 
rocky woodland. "There was no proof that it had been used as 
ран of the village site, nor could evidence of liurials be discovered, 

Little Nigger-ground hill (fig. 112) is situated about six miles 
from the sea. It does not afford a view of the sea, as it rises be- 
tween the surrounding hilis; but sentinels could readily perceive 
the approach of marauding Carihs and give ample warning to 
enable escape to the neighboring hills in tlie interior in case of a raid. 
An old road, in reality little more than a footpath, still extends 
from the hill to the sea, and is reported to have been made by 
the Spaniards, It is quite within the bounds of probability that 
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this road was an aboriginal path, and that the Spaniards after- 
ward used and enlarged it for their own purposes. The plain due 
north of Little Nigger-ground hill is fertile and suggests an ideal 
place for the cultivation of cassava, 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE MIDDENS 
Excavations were commenced in the midden marked 1 in gures 
тїт айй тїз. This midden is on the northern slope of the hill, and, 
as can be seen on the plan, is somewhat isolated from the other 
middens, there being a very small midden in front of it, but other- 
wise no other mounds within 160 feet. Midden 1 is 42 fcet long 
and 30 feet wide; the crest has a height of 4 feet above the slope. 
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Excavation in this midden produced the same kind of material as 
afterward was found in midden 4, of which a detailed account 
follows. As three trenches were dug in midden 4 and only one in 





Firirm—"Liule Negro Gryamd " hill, with orighboring-tilld.. (Not to scale.) 


the fret midden, it js preferable to give the detailed account of the 
excavations inthe larger refuse heap. It is, however, of interest to 
note that such pottery fragments as were found in midden 1 were 
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FiG. r13.—5lde elevation of " Retreat.” village alte. looking south, showing тігі» 
tenon slope, (Not to scale.) 
far more brittle and were smaller than those from the other accumu- 
lations. This was due probably to the better drainage of the 
southern slope of the hill. 
Midden 2 is on the southern slope of the hill and did not produce 
much material, This midden has a more pointed crest than any of 
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the others and could not have afforded space for more than a single 
hue. 

Midden 3 is directly south of midden 2, but about twenty feet 
lower down on the slope of the hill. This midden also was not very 
productive, but, on the other hand, the sherds were in far better 
condition than those from the other sites. 

[t was in midden 4 (figs. 111, 114, 113) that tlie most extensive 
excavations were made. The latter part of these excavations was 
not made with the purpose of obtaining more archeological material, 
but with the idea of procuring as accurate information as possible 
regarding the location of the huts and the exact limits of the shell 
and ash deposits; 
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Asin all previous excavations on Little Nigger-ground hill, an 
enormous number of land-snail shells were unearthed: indeed, fram 
test-holes dug in midden 4, the author computes that this midden 
alone contained more than 300 cubic feet of shells, 

Three trenches were dug in this midden, besides a large tuumber 
of test-holes. The first trench (A, fig, 115) was 14 feet Jong by to feet 
wide, with varying depth down to marl. This trench extended in a 
south to north direction. At the most northerly point the таг! 
came immediately under the diluvial deposit and the sod, and no 
shells, ashes, or artifacts were found. The second trench (a) was 
38 feet long by to feet wide and followed a southeast-northwest 
direction, with a depth of four feet at the southeastern end, down 
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to marl, and a depth of less than a foot on the crest. This trench. 
was purposely continued beyond the crest, with a view of verifying 
the test-holes previously dug. As will be shown later, this long 
trench gave important testimony as a basis for a hypothesis con- 
cerning the exact location of the aboriginal abode. The third 
trench (c, fig. 115) was 10 feet long and 10 feet wide. 

At the point marked s, the author started the second trench 
by having the sed and diluvial deposit removed. This was a 
foot thick at the base of the midden, where the trench was begun. 
Proceeding toward the crest, after a distance of a foot, a layer of 
shells was found under the diluvial deposit, which layer gradually 


A = fers? Trench. 
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lic. t15.—Top view of шійден 4. (Not to scale.) 


increased] from a thickness of six inches at the very base to a 
thickness of a foot about two feet inward, and then tapered grad- 
ually to a single shell or two at the summit of the mound. Fol- 
lowing the trench down the opposite slope, no shells were found. 
Mingled with the shells on the southern slope of the midden were 
the artifacts, such as worked stones and pottery fragments, many 
of the latter in excellent condition. The ash deposit commenced 
four feet above the foot of the slope and continued to the summit. 
This deposit was from 8 to 12 inches in thickness, and in it were 
found sherds, bones, worked stones, etc. No ashes were found on 
the northern slope of thé midden. Test-holes showed that the ash 
deposit extended round the southern slope, covering in all about 
half the circumference of the midden, while the shell deposit covered 
about 270 degrees of the circumference: On the crest of the midden 
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two ash-pockets were found, about two feet in diameter and 12 
inches deep; surrounded by stones about the size of a man's head. 
The presence of these ash-pockets is problematical, as the aborigines 
certainly did not need a fire to keep their abode warm in a tropical 
climate, and the semicircle-E-—D (fig. 115) around. the hummock 
supporta the theory that cooking was done on the slope of the 
midden rather than on the crest. [t i$ not from the two ash- 
pockets, but from the direction of the shell and ash deposits, that 
the: author reaches the conclusion that the aboriginal abode was 
situated on top of the hummock and has formed the theory that 
the inhabitants threw the refuse and the discarded artifacts in three 
quadrants of the circle: in other words, in all directions save one, 
which afforded them at least one clean, clear space in front of the 
hut. 

That the native made use of a natural rise of the ground on 
which to build his hut can plainly be seen. in plate xxxi, a, which 
illustrates the long trench (в) cut through midden 4. It can here 
be seen that the contour of the midden is practically the same as 
that of the surface of the ground, as the trench was cut down to 
marl and all loose earth, shells, and ashes had been taken out before 
the photograph was made. 

A good idea of the shell deposits can be had from figure b of the 
same plate, in which a section of trench A in midden 4 i$ shown. — In 
all the middens on Little Nigger-ground hill at least 98 per cerit. of 
the shells found were those of land-snails, the remainder being sea- 
shells. The author pathered specimens of the different species 
and a later examination identified them as follows: 

Pleurodonte acuta 

Pleurodonte acula ingens 

Pleurodonie 131miuata 

Sagda alligans 

Ата има — 

Arca deka veri 

Litono pira 

Füsclaria ditam 

Агы 

Sirombus gigas 


Various small animal bones were found in the лета, but the 
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identification of these has not been possible, It is certain, how- 
ever, that some of them belonged to the utia (Capromys). There 
also were many fish-bones, and these for the greater part have been 
identified as belonging to the rock-fish (Mycteroperca), which at the 
present time is regarded as one of the most edible fishes in the 
Caribbean. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS FROM THE MInbENS 

The predominating type of pottery vessel in these middens, as 
well as in other middens of Jamaica investigated by the author, 
js a boat-shaped type, and while naturally no entire. vessel was 
found, enough remains of several of them to show their form quite 
distinctly. In plate x xxi, a; 5, is shown part of a vessel of this type, 
made of à dark-red clay, partly blackened either in the firing or by 
usage, The wall of the vessel is not more than one-eighth of an 
inch thick, and with the exception of the handle, which shows à 
few simple incised lines, it is undecorated.— The rim is incurving 
and has a banded edge. 

Many of these boat-shaped vessels have handles that are more 
elaborately decorated, and one occasionally finds handles that show 
«a conventionally modeled parrot’s head. Human heads also are 
depicted. Plate xxxi, r, shows some of the handles of these types. 
Fragments of decorated rims also were found in abundance, the 
decoration consisting chielly of straight-line incisions, while serrated 
lugs under the rim are not uncommon. 

The difference hetween Jamaican pottery and that fromi the 
neighboring islands impressed the author as being quite consider- 
able; this is especially noticeable in the type of handles and in the 
fact that in the rectilinear decorations on sherds from most of the 
other islands an indentation made with the same tool that made the 
incised lines is found, which does not occur on any of the many 
hundreds of sherds collected by the author in Jamaica, This feature 
is described by Dr J. Walter Fewkes' as follows: 

A marked feature in rectilinear decoration is the indentation of the extremity 
af eacl each line lite. The potter commonly terminated à Ime with a shallow pit that was 


‘The Aborigines of Portc-Rico, Twenty-ffih Annual Report, Bureew of American 
Eiaaciogy, Washington, 1097, gh 1c. 
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apparently made with the same instrument as the line itachi: or jp was sometimes 
alightly separated from the end of the line. So constant, almost universal, із 
this footure that it may be looked on as characteristic of pottery from Porto Rica 
am] Santo Dormingo. 


This feature was also noted by the author in the sherds found 
on the Caicos islands and the Bahamas, which, on comparison, can 
hardly be distinguished from Santo Domingo sherds. Dr Fewkes 
alsa says (page 188) in the work referred to: 

Illustrations 5, e, and d are representations of [ragments ol pottery from Nipe 
Bay, Cubs, and show the striking resemblance between the.ceramics of. Porta 
Rico and those of the largest of the Antilles, 

It would therefore appear that the Jamaica pottery should not 
be included in the culture-type of that of Porto Rico, Hayti, Cuba, 
and the Bahamas, but that it belongs in a class by itself. It is 
rare to find impressed decorations on Jamaican pottery, and in the 
few instances in which it is found, the ornamentation iscrude. On 
the other hand, as can be seen in plate xxXxrt, 2, some of the 
incised decorations are fairly elaborate. 

The middens of Little Nigger-ground hill also produced a type 
of handle that is not found in the other West Indian islands, Dr 
Duerden figures one of this type in his monograph above referred to, 
and it seems to be found in middens in various parts of Jamaica, 
with only slight variations in size and decoration. Plate xxx1H, 3, 
illustrates a few handles of this type. Whereas all the pottery 
previously described has a uniform thickness of from one-eighth 
to three-sixteenths of an inch, the thickness of the vessel to which 
this type of handle belongs is at Jeast a quarter of an inch, and 
increases to not less than half an inch at the back of the perforation. 
Raised, serrated ornamentation is shown under the perforations in 
some cases (pl. XXXIII, 3,4): in other specimens two small lugs were 
added by the potter (c); again, a kind of scrollwork (6) isemployed, 
as if the potter endeavored in her crude way to represent the ten- 
tacles of an octopus; while in d and e, two fragments belonging to 
the same vessel, an attempt may have been made to indicate a 
mouth, belonging to a face, of which the ridge between the perfora- 
tions would represent the nose and the perforations the eyes. 
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Resides earthenware vessels, the middens also produced many frag- 
ments of clay eriddles (pl. xxxi,c). These are about an inch thick 
at the base and. taper to a thickness of half an inch in the middle. 
They had a diameter of about 14 inches, but one finds only com- 
paratively small fragments of these objects, which more than likely 
is due to the fact that the action of fire made them more brittle 
than the other ceramic objects, 

The author found the usual worked stones in the middens, 
consisting of celts of the petaloid type, hammerstones, and rubbing 
and smoothing stones. A single specimen of shell celt was found, 
fashioned from the lip of a conch, 

ма ох СПУ 


PORTO RICAN ELBOW-STONES IN THE HEYE MUSEUM, 
WITH DISCUSSION OF SIMILAR OBJECTS 
ELSEWHERE 


Ву J. WALTER FEWKES 
INTRODUCTION 


Д АМҮ prehistoric stone objects found in Porto Rico have 
V taxed the ability of archeologists to explain and have 
furnished the theorist with abundant material for specu- 
lation. Among these may be mentioned three-pointed idols, both 
with and without animal or human heads. Other forms, from their 
resemblance to horse-collars, have from the first been designated 
as collars or collar-stones. Those prehistoric Porto Rican stone 
objects that, from their shape, are called elbow-stones, are the 
least known and apparently one of the most enigmatical types. 
The splendid Antillean collection of George G. Heye, Esq., of 
New York, contains undescribed examples of all these problematical 
objects, and of these the three elbow-stones here described for the 
first time are among the most important. 

Elbow-stones resemble, in general form, fragments of broken 
collars, but a detailed study of various elbow-stones and comparison 
with stone collars, rather than bearing out this seeming resemblance, 
tends to show that they form types distinguished by highly special- 
ized characters. 

The elbow-stone type of objects is represented by twelve speci- 
mens in the archeological collections studied by the author. Objects 
of this type are therefore less numerous than the collars, of which 
there are about one hundred in different collections. Elbow-stones 
have not been found in Cuba, Jamaica, or the Lesser Antilles, and 
have never been reported from the American mainland. Their 
distribution in the West Indies corresponds closely with that of 
stone collars and three-pointed stones, which are practically confined 
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to Porto Rico, Hispaniola (Haiti and Santo Domingo), and possibly 
eastern Cuba. The author is of course aware that stone collars 
and three-pointed stones have been recorded from certain of the 
Lesser Antilles, but their number, or rather their relative pro- 
portion to other prehistoric objects from the same islands, is so 
small that he is inclined to question the recorded provenance of these 
specimens, Thus the late Professor O. T. Mason described and 
figured a single collar in the Guesde collection [rom Guadeloupe, 
and M. Alphonse Pinart ascribed another specimen of this type to 
the same island. Among several hundred stone objects from St 
Vincent the author has not seen a single collar or three-pointed 
stone, and he therefore reasonably suspects that the locality of the 
single broken fragment of the latter type ascribed to St Vincent 
by Mr Joyce! 1$ doubtfül — It js the writer's belief that these 
abjects are not indigenous to the Lesser Antilles? With a collar 
in the British Museum described bv Joyce and said to- have been 
found in St Thomas, Danish West Indies, the case is somewhat 
different. St Thomas, St Croix, and neighboring islands belong 
to the same prehistoric culture area as Porto Rico, hence stone 
collars may rightly be expected in them; in fact à fragment of à 
collar undoubtedly found in St Croix is now in the Nordby collection 
at Christiansted, the chief city of that island. 

As the author intends to point out elsewhere that the localization 
of characteristic stone objects determines certain archeological areas, 
he will now only briefly mention the existence of several well- 
defined prehistoric Antillean culture areas, ‘The majority of stone 
objects from the St Vincent-Grenada area are radically different 
fram those of St Kitts, and these in turn differ from those of the 
Barbados area’ Stone collars, elbow-stones, and three-pointed 
stones are peculiar to the Porto Rico-Haiti culture area, and when 
found eluwhere in the. West. Indies are believed to have been 
introduced. 

1 Ртеіімотіс Antiquities from the Ал Ше ін е Иан Museum, Jour, Ray. 
Anthr. [net., vol. S¥2vil. pp. gom-grg, roni 

t A peculiar form of three-pointed stores (rom Carriacon, one of the Grenadines, 


now im tbe Haye Museum, will be douzibed later. | 
iTrinklad and Tohags belong culturally, ae well ad peograghirally and biologically. 


to the- zal jueemnt eontiinent. 
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Since the three types of Antillean stone objects above mentioned 
are closely connected, both culturally and geographically, they are 
logically considered as related, and in order to understand the sig- 
nificance of elbow-stones a moré accurate knowledge of the collars 
is desirable. 

The variety of forms and the distribution and character of super- 
ficial ornamentation of typical Porto Rivan collars have been indi- 
cated in the author's work, Aborigines of Porto Rico,’ and im the 





Fic. r15.—Schemasie drawing of a senter, oblique ione collar. 


accompanving illustration (fig. 116) from that report the topography: 
of the surface ornamentation of one of these collars is indicated. 
Comparison of an elbow-stone (fig. 117) with a broken stone 
collar shows that the two have the so-called boss (^) and the un- 
decorated panel (vp) in common: On the other hand, the de- 
corated panel (dp), shoulder (1), shoulder band (sb), and. projection 
(p) are not found in elbow-stones. An arm with decoration exists in 
E UTieeniy-Áf Алчкы Regori, Biüreau of d merican Ethoology, Waaliingtion, 1907. 
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the elbow-stene, but when figures are cut in relief on it they are 
quite unlike those on the decorated panela of collars. The arms 
af the two types on which the decorations appear are riot identical, 
and the ends of the two arms of the-elbow-stones may be fluted or 
girt with grooves (¢), which are not represented in collars. 

For convenience 
of study the two 5 b 
arms of an. elbow- 
stume (fig. 117) may 9 
be designated аз | 
right and left (R4, 
LA), and their point 
af junction the an- 
gle or elbow. One 
af the arms iseither RA 
decorated or has a.panel: the ends 
of both may be Auted, while their 
general form tapers more or less 
uniformly, One or both arms may 
have a groove on the outside called 
the sulcus (5), which, when situated 
on the pancled arm, extends length- 
wise from the panel border to the 
end of the arm, A cross-section of 
an elhow-stone near the boss follow - 
ing the elbow band! is; as a rule, 
about the same as that near the 
pointed pole of an ovate slender 
collar. The surface of an elbow- FIC 117-—Eihow-stone in the eye 
stone, especially the boss, is gen- Врана Gu dude) 
erally rough, but several examples have the remaining parts finely 
polished. 

So close are thé general likenesses between (һе boss and. the 
arms or shoulders of collars and efbow-stones that an identification 





i The elbow bami {rb} lLourit bn soma collars and elbow:stones extemls transversely: 
across the inact surface from one rim to the other, 
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of the latter with broken collars is most natural. In order to 
explain minor differences in the two types, it is held by some of 
those who entertain this opinion that a broken collar has been sub- 
sequently fashioned into an elbow-stone and its surface redecorated 
to fitit for secondary use. So radically different, however, are the 
carvings and symbol on the surfaces of these two types af objects 
that this conclusion seems unreasonable. 

Other archeologists believe that the elbow-stone isa fragment 
of a type of collar differently ornamented from any that have been 
found entire. The resemblances are believed by them to be close 
enough to indicate identity and the differences are looked upon as 
special rather than as general characters, 

The belief that the elbow-stone belongs to a distinct type is 
far from the thought that there is any utilitarian difference between 
the two classes of objects. All indications tend to show a like use 
and that if we could satisfactorily explain rhe meaning of one type 
we should be in a lair way to interpret the other. It is, in fact, 
primarily to shed some light on the significance of the stone collar 
that the author presents the following results of his comparative 
studies, 

Elbow-stones, like atone collars, may be divided into right- 
handed and left-handed, or right-armed and left-armed, according 
to the position of the decorated arm. When an elbow-stone is 
placed so that the panel will shaw,! this feature will be seen either 
on the right or the left hand, thus determining the designations. 
“right-handed and “left-handed” elbow-stones, The significance 
of the difference in this feature is not known—it may mean nothing, 
hut it would appear that its very occurrence in both collars and 
elbow-stones has some important bearing on the function of the 
objects. 

The style of ornamentation furnishes data for a classification 
of elbow-stones on other grounds. Two distinct varieties of these 
objects can be readily recognized accordingly as a head, face, or 
—— UProleesot Mason determined Mis leature Dy. ths position af (he "projection" 
wibe doss ші еліні іп elbow-etones. Hi figured stone collats with their shoulders 


shove wad the pointed ends below, The position silopted by the present author 33 
natural for both elbow-stones and stone collars has the pointed pole above, 
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body is sculptured on the outer surface of one of the arms. This 
sculpture, when it appears, is gerierally in low relief, and always 





Fi 198. —Muaseive stone col]ur im tur Hrye Miseum.. ca X 15 inches.) 


represents human features, never those of an animal, In elbow- 
stones on which such à sculptured figure does not appear, there is 
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always a panel with a shallow, 
oval, concave pit hollowed in 
the middle, in which is some- 
times à secondary depression, 
as shown in figure 125. ‘The 
arm bearing this panel with its 
pit corresponds with that on 
which, in decorated elbow- 
stones, is cut à human head or 
body, A homologue of this 
plain panel (identical with thè 
undecorated panel of a stone 
collar) does not occur on those 
elbow-stones in which carved 
heads or faces are found, con- 
sequently it is supposed that 
the decorated panel of the 
stone collar is not represented 
by a sculptured hrad in elbow- 
stones.! 


t [f the arm of ui efpow-stone that 
beare a panel is rhe sume us that with 
the decorated led, it ia mut imprab- 
ahir that a& еы waslormerly attached 
to the panel. Acosta hus suggested 
that a three-pointed stone wae nl. 
tached to the uridecorated panel of. & 
atone collar, ju which cos the resem 
hlance tà a5 elbow-stone with head ó8 
the arm would be striking. It la im- 
atroctive to note (bat as a rule thom 
elherw-atones that have a fure cut on 
ane arm bave, when the arm a. tih- 
broken. m sulcus and groeves on the 
came atm, while thos with a panel 
hive phe sulcus anil grooves on the 
oppeoelte arma. — Few of the apocimena 
have multi on both armi. a ficit whicli 
opposes ihe theory that there wia ertr 
a woolen connection. but the best 
specimens haye the end. 0f. both arse 
flute 
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(Side view of Fig. 1182 


Fi. 119.— Maselve stane collar In the Heyr Museum. 
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In those specimens of elbow-stones in which a face ts sculptures! 
on one arm, it will be noticed that the middle line of the face or 
head is placed longitudinally and not transversely to the. axis— 
always lengthwise of the arm, never crossing it. The position of 
these figures on known elbow-stones differs radically from that of 
the heads on panels af stone collars, lor in the latter the middle line 
of the face is at right angles to the panel. The figure on. a collar is 
situated generally on the border of the decorated panel, and is small 
and in low relief ; but in an undescribed collar in the Heye Museum 
(figs. 118, 119), which is unique in this respect, the head rises 
above the surface. An examination of this collar shows that in 
general form it belongs to the massive stone-collar group, while the 
decoration is more likethatof the slender oval collar; but the head cut 
on the panel is so different from any yet described that it can hardly 
be assigned to the latter group, It is therefore regarded as a 
connecting form having affinities with both massive and slender 
oval collar stones. 

It is instructive and may be significant that the faces on all the 
elbow-stones are anthropoid, and the sime is true also of the stone 
collars, the heads on all of which have human features. The 
symbolism of the spirit depicted represents a human, not an animal, 
zem. 

DESCRIPTION o£ ELhOW-STONES 


The following classification includes the known elbow-stones 
in various collections, designated by the name of the owner, the 
collector, or the museum in which they are deposited. 


at. Wilh Jace cnt in relief onm ome arn 

&. Face on the right arm 

1. Madrid specimen (fig. 120) 

s. Heye Museum specimen (figs 121, 122) 

3. Latimer specimen, National Museum (fig. 123) 
b. Face on the lelt arm 

1. American Museum specimen 

2. Amrrican Museum specimen 

3. Pinart specimen 00 

4. Heye Museum specimen (fig. 117) 
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B. Arm without face, bol with panel 


&, Panel an the nght arm 

Lr American Miuseum specimen 

2. American Museum specimen 

3. American Museum specimen 

4. National Museum specimen (fig. t24) 
b. Panel on the left arm 

I. Heye Muséum specimen (hg. 125) 


С. Elbot-stene of dowitfal type 


A. WITH FACE CUT IX RELIEF ON ONE ARM 
4. Face on THe GNT Ars 

1. Madrid specimen.— he most perfect and elaborately dec- 

orated of all these objects is an elbow-stone in the Museo Arqueo- 

| logico of Madrid, which has 
face, arms, and legs sculptured 
on one arm. This specimen 
has been figured by Neumann 
and several other writers, but 
as it is almost unknown to 
archeologists a new illustra- 
non (hg. I20), mdicating the 
| variations in the decoration of these objects, is 
here introduced.! 

From an inspection of the figure it appears 
that both arms of this beautiful specimen, un- 
like those of most elbow-stones, are unbroken. 
The right arm shows the longitudinal groove 
(sulzus) common to these objects, extending 
Írom the lower margm of the panel to the ex- 
tremnity of thearm. The surface i$ almost wholly 
occupied by the figure sculptured upon it, the 

i head, arms, legs, and horseslhoe-shaped head- 
Fic, 139.— Elbow- hand or Alet being in reliefi. This fillet, which 


tont: Madrid specimen. | | 
(1254 inches.) ‘The secompanying igure was maie irom u photograph 
abiained In Madrid in 1912 by. Professor M. H. Saville, И 
ін а pleasure to acknowledge my Indebtedness to him amd to my friend Sr Nacisso 
Sentenach who made the photograph Irom which the illustration £s reprodieet. 
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is of about the same breadth throughout, ts decorated with a num- 
ber of incised! pits, one of which is placed medially over the fore- 
head. ‘The fillet encis on each side of the face, near the cheeks, where 
there are depressions apparently representing ears. This head- 
bånd recalls those found on heads of three-pointed stones, with 
which it is seemingly homologous. The two ends of the Шет 
merge into the shoulders of the figure and continue to form 





A the arms, The forearms are 
folded on the breast, as is cont- 
monin Antillean objects of art 
in stone and shell, and the 
fingers are rudely represented 
by grooves. Near the wrists, 
a short distance from the 
fingers, there is a slight pro- 
jection on each arm which 
recalls the protuberances com- 
monly represented on the 
ankles of Antillean figures. 
| Relatively the body is ab- 
Еп а:г.-Еімм-зіоспе ін the Heye Museum, normally small or inade- 
quately represented, the space 
between chin and legs being so restricted that not even the um- 
Lilicis, so. constantly found іп stone images from Porto Rico, is 
represented. — The soles. of the [eet are turned upward in an cxtra- 
ordinary way, and the tore are folded back, a common feature in 
Antillean idols. The mouth is large, nose broad, cheeks prominent, 
the whole recalling faces on three-poimted stones: 
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2. Неуе Мизент specimen.— The second specimen of elbow-stone 
(figs. 121, 122) with a face on the right arm is less elaborately 
sculptured than the Madrid example, the arms and body not being 
represented, The right limb is apparently broken off just below 
the carved face, so that there is nothing on this arm corresponding 
to a feruled end. On the forchead of the figure may be seen a 
triangular area in which is à central 
pit. The head is fringed by a fillet 
leas elaborately made than that of 
the Madrid specimen. The end of 
the small arm appears to have been 
broken, there being no sign of fut- 
ing, although it shows indications 
af a sulcus. On the outer side of 
the small arm, near the angle, there 
are two senes of parallel lines, or 
chevrons, cut in the surface, recall- 
ing the decoration. of a massive 
collar elsewhere figured! 

In order to compare this elbow- 
stone with certain stone heads 
figured by the author in his Aba- 
rigines of Peorio Rica (pls. L1, 111, 
LIII) we may suppose that the two 
arms are much reduced in length, 
as in plate Lir here referred. to, and 
the face cut in. high relief instead 
of being low or flat. A still further ! — 
reduction in the homologues of the F9 !22-——Elbowestone. Sketch ol 

5 н | Fig. 121 from the top 

arms appears in certam stone heads 
and in stone disks with faces illustrated in the plates mentioned, 
in some instances all traces of the arms having disappeared. Тһе 
stone head shown in plate Liv a a' has the neck developed into a 
short handle, giving the appearance of a baton and recalling 
certain ceremonial celts! The objects called "stone heads" in 
— "VAlwriginez of Porta Rico; op. elL., pl cx. 

t See Joyce. op.cit. and Termy- Ah Report Bureau of American Elhwologs. pl. xw. 
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the author's work abowe cited so closely. resemble three-pointed 
stones that they may be allied ta the third tvpe of zemis, 
in which the conoid projection is modified into a head. A like 
parallel occurs in the first type of three-pointed stones, the heads 
of which recall those of men, lizards, and birds. The few known 
specimens of the second type have human faces, 

The figures representing lizards ty both the first and the third 
type of three-pointed stones аге characterized by elongated snouts, 
eves, and two pits, representing nostrils, placed near the extremity 
of the upper lip. The human faces of the first type generally have 
the ornamented fillet reaching from car to ear, which is never rep- 
resented in reptilian three-pointed stones of the first type, but 
is present in reptile figures in the third type. Ears appear in human 
but never m bird or reptilian forms, In place of a depression or 
pit in the median line of the head-band, the reptilian figures of the 
third) type have a device consisting of a low convex projection and 
pit af the first form. This last-mentioned feature is sometimes 
situated in a fold extending downward over the forehead, suggesting 
a Írontal ornament. 

3, Latimer specimen.—This elbow-stone (fig. 123) was first 
figured by Professor ©. T. Mason,’ who regarded it as a part of a 
collar? and afterward by the author, who founded the type now 
known os elbow-stones upon its characteristics, Although the 
form of the Latimer elbow-stone is somewhat aberrant in several 
particulars, it presents the distinctive features of the type. Its 
arms are apparently unbroken at their extremities, and the face 
is cut on the right limb. Instead of the encircling grooves on the 
arm bearing the face, the arm is perforated near its end, where it is 
crossed by a single transverse eroove supposed to serve the same 
purpose as the grooves in tlie fluted specimens above considered: 
in other words, for attachment to a staff or some other objecte "The 
eval face, еуез, nose, dtd mouth are typical of Antillean art. The 
head-band has a pit medially placed above the forehead and ts 

1 The Latimer Collectiin of Antiyulties from Porto Beo ip (es National Мает 
üt Washington. D, C... Smithmomian Kepurt for 1376. 


'The Abeongines o£ Prio. Kico amd Neighboring Teas. Tern fla end 
Report, Hurray of American Biles, 12907, pl £ XIX 
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omamented bya series of parallel incised lines, The slightly pro- 
truding carsat the termini of the head-band have large circular pits. 
The shorter arm has a shallow longitudinal groove (sulcus?) and 
obscure elbow-band. 





Ҥй. :21.— Elbow-stine in. the. Latimer collection. Side aod front vicws — (Length 
5 i4 inches] 


bh. Расе OS THE Lert Aty 


T American Museum specimen —Among the elbow-stones in 
the American Museum of Natural History there is an instructive 
specimen in which an arm is ornamented with a human face in 
relief, portions of the body, and anterior appendages: the legs are 
drawn together and merge inte a beaded end with longitudinal 
sulcus and accompanying encircling grooves. The face sculptured 
on this specimen is oval: the cheeks are prominent, the eves and 
mouth circular, The ear pits are prominent and the ller or head- 
band bears à medial circular protuberance with its accompanying 
pit. The arms are bent; the legs are separated above by a ‘space 
in Which is a triangular depression. ‘The umbilicus is indicated by 
a circular design. The shorter arm is girt by parallel grooves and 
tapers to a rounded extremity. 

2. American Musenm specimen —tIn the same Museum there ia a 
second specimen of. elbow-stone, on the left arm of which is carved 
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arudeíace. Thisexampleis broken on one edge. — Ir has no grooved 
arms, but in place of them is a perforation near the. end of. one arm, 
as in the Latimer specimen, The sulcus is absent, 

4. Pinar specimen — The. Pinart elbow-stone, said to have 
been at one time in the Trocadero Museum, Paris, belongs to that 
group in which the left arm is the larger and bears an oval face 
which has large open mouth, prominent ears and head-band, with a 
circular pit over the forehead. Representations of arms, legs, and 





umbilicus are present: the legs are separated 
by a triangular depression as in a former 
specimen. Іп the hgure given by Pinart' 
there are indications of the grooves or furrows 
of the terminal ends of both. arms, but as his 
illustration is imperfect this feature is difficult 
to determine satisfactorily. 


B. ARM WITHOUT FACE, BUT WITH PANEL 
а; PAXEL OX tug Ишит Аяы 


FiG, 124.—Elbaw-atoqe There are five? specimens of elbow-stones 
= e зае States Nav X ith flat panels instead of figures on the arms. 
METUS Three of these are in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New, York, a single specimen of the same type 


b Mae per les pérrogiy pls & antiquilfe des Gramder et Pelites A mtilles. pl. t0, £590. 
Two of them are fügured by. ], B. Holder in. àn article; "The Stone Period of 
Ih& Antilles," Seriaer * Monthiy, August, T5875. 
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is in the National Museum collection, and there is one in the Heye 
Museum. All, except the last; are right-handed. 

These objects are simpler in form than those of the previous 
group, otherwise they are of 
the. &ime general character. 
Fach has a sulcus on the 
surface of one arm, which, 
however, is without епсіс- Е 
ling arm grooves. Although (- X ENA 
the panel pit, a constant % 
feature of the panel, is about | 
uniform in position, it varies in shape d j 
size in the several specimens, From. its 
general shape and simplicity it would appear 
that the panel in these specimens served asa base 
to which another object, possibly a stone head, 
was attache. iene 

The specimen in the National Museum (fig. 123) is Y — 228 
said to have been collected at Vieques island, the only. & 
locality excepting Porto Rico from which elbow-stones 
have been recorded? The paneled arm of this speci- 
men is long and slender, the other limb short and эй 
grooved; but with a well-marked sulcus not shown In ke xo 
the figure. | 







Б. PANEL ow THE Læt Ann 
1. Heye Museum specimen.— The left-hand. elbow- 
stone (fig. 125) in the Heye Museum ica finespecimen, Чаш 
surpassing the others of the same group in form and pis 2-Е 
superficial] polish. fts left arm ends in a series. o[ bow-stone in the 
luted joints, but is without a sulcus: the right arm is Hips oT. 
short, with an encircling groove. The panel is almost wholly occu- 





БЕП The Мы nperimen muy live come [rim Santo Deminga, Although Vieques 
Iolani] Koil been conquered by the Cuplhe, ke Santa Crue and St Thomas it belongs 
to the Porto Rico cultiire area The Greater Antilles practically end of Ане 
channel, geologicalty. biologically, amid culturally, ft will be shown in later pubica- 
ton Hit all ghe Шал» from this eli&nnel to Trinidad had а culture. divided into 
minor groupe, which was hurgely agricultural Ufulmmsn) This culture, ересь" у In 
the volcanic islarula; had been overtai] by Carib elementa. 
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pied by an elongate oval depression in which is à second oval pit, 
the surfaces of both of which are smooth. The panel is surrounded 
by a polished border, slightly raised and evenly rounded, 


С. ELBOW-STONE OF DOUBTFUL TYPE 


There are one or two aberrant specimens that are doubtfully 
identified as elbow-stones. In discussing the Guesde collection 
Professor Mason figured! and described an unusual object fram 
Punto Duo (7. allied 
to elbow-stenes but of 
highly aberrant form, 2s 
follows: 

Fig. 193. An ornamental 
piece, of bluish green color. 
[t i$ rare i form bur not 
ahealurely unique, іп the 
American Museum at New 
York i» à similar specimen: 
The chamfering amd fluting 
ane gracefully blended. — The 
llt-Hand extremity ia perfo- 
rated for suspension, Length 
uf long limb, 8 inches; of ahort 

The differences be- 
tween this specimen (fig. 
136) and the typical el- 
low-stones lie mainly in 

Pic, 122h.—Two views of un aberrant elbow-totne the Um ham [eri п в. 
in the Guenio colleciion of ihe Mumun {iir Valker nevertheless it shows cer- 


kumle, from 3 drawing made н иш. (Овен e 
T tain charactere. peculiar 


to €lbow-stones. Тһе 

"similar specimen" in the American Museum, referred to. by 
Mason, is possibly one of those above mentioned under group B. 

The Guesde stone: is exceptional in several particulars. The 

figure shows no indication of a panel or à head, and. the sulcus Bke- 


Goede Collection a Antiquities: in. Polnte-à-Pitre, Guailelonpe. West. [Indirs. 
Smithrontas Report for (554. reprint. 155090. 
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wise is missing. On account of the absence of the panel it is 
dificult to tell whether it belongs to the right-arm or the left-arm 
group. The fluting on the longer arm reminds one of the specimen 
in the National Museum at Washington (fig. 124), and the perforated 
shorter arm i& like that of the Latimer specimen (fig. 123). The 
grooves of the smaller arm extend halfway round the arm, while 
those of the longer arm girt it entirely. 


Moketotocy Ann [STERPRETATION 

The many similarities between three-painted zemis, elbow- 
stones, and stone collars would seem to indicate a corresponding 
similarity in use, consequently any light on the morphology af ane 
would aid in the interpretation of the other types. The author 
believes that the life figures on these three types of objects are 
symbolic representations of zemis, or spirits, which were worshiped 
by the prehistoric Porto Ricans. They were idols, and bore the 
name of the particular spirit represented (as well as the general 
designation "'zemi'"). a usage Common to primitive religions. 

A consideration of the differences in form, or the morphology, of 
these objects is desirable before the many theories as ta their use 
can be intelligently discussed. 

A forward step in the interpretation of the morphology of stone 
collars was taken by Mr Josiah Cato* and later by Professor Mason 
who recognized that the “shoulder ridge" faintly resembles a 
lashing of the two ends of a hoops 

AN important suggestion has been. made bv Mr T. A. Joyce! 

ЗА manm el tho many thrones suggrates] to explain the zneading and iie ol 
stone collars Weel! enlerge thi article te anise proportions, tence the question will 
һе сеш егей clewhere: tw che Jolhovelag peg отв Ф) ilii Ниет |» Incilentathy 
comidered. 

* Dir Holder (Tho Stone Period of he Aatüles, Scribeer ^s Mathis, Augu. 1875) 
quotes Mr. JT. Cato (1809) ani Intlesz "Tac ather {гєйї nf collar] on the aide of the 
*luse. may. perhapa. һе irntesded: tu керегені the erula ш A hop which hive teen 
Mild together anil Loum by n Taie." | 

t Phe mæt ario objection vw the majority of theories of the me of Porto Ricati 


stone cullars je (hat they fail te captain à comtánt feature, rhe *"sboubler band and 
(rojection,"  Thesé feaiures apgemr |н moat cullera al beth the müasce amd the 


Monier oval varieties, 
* Prehiatoric- Aantiquities from tho Amilies; in the Егін Museum. Jour, Reyal 


Anikr. Inutilule; vol xxxvii, pp» 402-415, pl; xLvut-Lvi, rgez. 
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that the Antillean stone collar is a copy of an archaic zemi 
made of branches of a tree bent into a hoop and fastened at their 
ends. He was the first to associate the stone collar with “tree 
worship," am important advance in the solution of the enigma. 
Mr Joyce described a stone collar in the British Museum in which 
there is no shoulder ridge but what appear to be the two ends of 
branches overlapped" and “hooked! together" at the point where 
the shoulder ridge ordinarily is found. ‘This led him to suggest that 
m studying a stone collar we must "retranslate'' it to its wooden 
prototype and recognize that the juncture of the ends in this case 
(and perhaps in all) was effected as follows: "When the limbs of 
the fork [of a tree] were trimmed, the stump of a small subsidiary 
branch, growing in a convenient position towards the end of each, 
was left projecting; the longer limb was bent round, and the pro- 
jection towards its termination was hooked round the projection on 
the shorter limb; the addition of a cotton bandage would hide the 
joint and make all secure.” (P. 410.) 

“Tt ts perfectly obvious," Mr Joyce says, “that these collars 
were constructed originally of wood; a young tree was selected and 
cut off immediately below a fork; the two ends of the fork were 
trimmed into unequal lengths, the longer bent round so as to overlap 
the shorter, and the two fastened together by a band of cotton 
similar to. the leg-bandages worn by the natives.” He also states 
[p. 410): "Starting with the supposition that they were originally 
constructed of wood (which seems to me to be almost certain), 
it seems possible that à clue might be found in the prevalence of 
tree-worship in the Antilles," 

The heavy collars," continues Mr Joyce, “which appear to have 
been formed of a single and comparatively stout stem bent into a 
hoop and the ends secured by a bandage, may represent zemi 
made originally from the straight trunk of a tree without a fork." 
Thus a second and important step in the interpretation of the 
meaning of the collar was taken by Joyce in the recognition of the 
collar as a zemi connected with tree worship, its original prototype 





‘En atuture publication an effort will be made by the preset writer to identify 
the apirit of the tree ot bush represented by the images on elbow-<tones, thre pointed 
stonrm шіні singe collurs. 
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being made of wood, the stone form being a more lasting one, but 
one in which certain characters of the wooden or archaic form still 
persisted. 

In Ramon Pane's account of how Antillean wooden zemis were 
made, as directed by a tree spirit, we have evidence of tree worship 
in. Haiti, but the testimony afforded by this account is too meager 
to prove that when the tree referred to hy the Catalan father was 
felled it was made into the form of a collar. The author suspects 
that the idol referred to by Ramon Pane represented the Yuca 
Spirit, but this suspicion is still subject to proof. 

In Antillean as in other tree worship it was the spirit of the tree 
that was the abject of adoration, and that worship was more or less 
connected with the material benefits desired: generally the: food 
that the tree yielded. The deity that controlled the manioc (yuca), 
or the Yuca Spirit, Yucaya, was worshiped for temporal benefits, 
the wooden idol being the visible, material symbol.! 

In differentiating the elbow-stone from the collar asa distinct 
type, it has been shown above that the position of the heads of 
both relative to the axis does not coincide, since one is transverse 
to the axis, the other longitudinal, In one case the object must 
be placed vertically, in the other horizontally, in order to bring the 
face into a normal position—a difference in position that remains 
to be satisfactorily explained, If, however, the elbow-stone was 
carried, it may be that one arm only of the elbow-stone was attached 
10 à staff and the object carried upright, while the collar was laid 
horizontally when in use, bringing the head into the same relative 
position. 

ft is evident that the furrow, or sulcus (5), В ап important 
feature in the morphology of elhow-stones. This groove, non- 
existent in the collars, may have been cut inthe surface of the elbow- 


i Attention bs called to the fact that as ye воз соаг, elbow, or thire«pointed wfol 
müde of ood faa been found. although sever! wooden ceremosial ahjerts have bera 
recorded from caves ín Haiti. Jamaica, and the Bahamas. The discovery of a wooden 
callar wil serve sw m mat valuable aud. decisive support of Mr JTayce^a auggestion, 

* The two kriown collars besides that shown in figures 118 aml 119 with beads cat on 
the decorated panel border have these faces in the same relative position ae that shown 
in the figures cited, while in. all elbow-stores they are at rlght angles uni гет 
figure 117 £m this particular. 
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stone for the insertion ola rod or staff to which it may have been 
lashed with cords held in place by the grooves girdling the arm. 
lt is not always limited to. one arm, but is sometimes found on both 
arms, and it would appear that occasionally either two sticks were 
attached to the stone, one at each end, or the two ends of the sme 
stick were bound. ro the arms; in which latter case the stick would 
have to be bent into à hoop resembling in shape a stone collar, part 
Wood, part stone; the elbow being of the latter material. 

The attachment of an elbow-stone to a rod or staff was prob- 
ably by means of vegetal fibers; In Some instances this was un- 
necessary, since there was sometimes a depression in the end of 
each. arm, as 1n an elbow-stone reputed to be owned by Sr Balbas 
af Porto Rico, to which reference has been made elsewhere, but 
which the author has not examined, — In this case it appears as if 
there are depressions in which the sticks were possibly Inserted, 
rither than lashe! to the stone, 

The theory that the extremity ol a staff was laid in the sulcus 
and lasheil to the elbow-stónie woull preserve the normal position 
of rhe face carved on the panel if held vertically. Lf carried by 
means of this staff, the face cur on the arm would be upright or in a 
natural position. Some of the elbow-stones (fig. 127) may have been 
ariel in the hand without an attache staff, thus accounting for 
the absence of w sulcus. 

The close resemblance of the [aces on the elbow-stones tà those 
on three-pointed zemis has already been mentioned. There are 
other likenesses between these objects. for it sometimes happens 
that the anterior and posterior ends of (hree-pointed stance are ò 
elongated that their length equals the arms of an elbow-stone.. (See 
hg. E27.) These resemblances: may signily chat. tlie. three-pointed 
stone is morphologically related to the elbow-stone, 

Three-poititod stones, as other writers have shown, generally, 
but net always, bear surface evidences of worn grooves indicating 
a former attachment by cords or bands. Especially аге these 
evitlent in three-pointed stones belonging to the first and second 
types, where-a ridge is often found back of a groove at the base of 
the conail ape The wear of the lashing by which it was tied 
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can sametimes be observed in this groove, where the stone is quite 
smooth. The general likeness of the three-pointed stones and the 
elbow-stones leads one to compare the so-called anterior or head end 
of the former to the arm of the latter on which the head is cut, 
while the posterior end would represent the other arm of the elbow. 
stone. In this comparison the conical region of the three-pointed 
stone would be homologous to the elbow. Following out this com- 
parison we cat suppose the three-pointed atone was attached to. 
staf in much the same way that the elbow-stone is theoretically 
supposed to have been lashed. as above set forth 





Fic. 127.— Aberrant form ol. elbow-stime in the Heve Museum. — Length & inclies.) 


The classification of three-pointed stones indicated in the 
author's Aborigines of Porto Rico, where like [orms of these objects 
are grouped into types, is more or less arbitrary, but it is believed 
to be a convenient one for scientific comparison. Additional 
specimens of three-pointed stones, unknown when the classification 
was suggested, have since come to light, and it is found that. a few 
of these forms are aberrant and do not fall naturally into anv one of 
the four divisions sugyested. One of these (fig. 127), in the Heye 


"Among Gniana Indiana according ta im Thur, “the Ackawal have ane dunce 
іп which cach of the performers represents a different animal; amd in this each Ccurrirs u 
stick on which iq a. figure af that animal" (4 mong e Indiaur of Guira. p. 324, 1533). 
The prototype of the atone тети among the Antilles was Hike that of wood among the 
Lrinoco tribes 
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Museum, has the three-pointed form, but with the distinctive: 
sculptural features of both the first and second types; that is, this 
specimen has a head cut on the anterior end and another head or 
face on the side af the conoid projection just above it, and therefore 
has distinctive features of both the first and the secon! type. The 
specimen referred to is exceptional in other features. While its 
general lorm, as seen from one side in the accompanying figure, 
shows profiles of the two faces and also the superficial sculpturing 
on one side of the conou] projection, the posterior end, as in the 
first type of three-pointed stone, has representations of retracted 
legs,' a feature foreign to most known and all described specimens 
of three-pointed stones of the second type. The lateral and real 
surfaces of the conoid projection are ornamented with an incised 
groove which, strangely enough, extends to the region of the ears, 
where it ends in a triangular figure forming an appendage quite 
unlike the ear. of any known Antillean idol. There are several other 
three-pointed stones in which the conoid process is ornamented with 
incised lines, and one other in which the lines-are rectilinear; but 
they are generally corved lines—spirals, circles, and the like, 
straight lines with sharp angles are rarely found on three-pointed 
Stones. 


CEREMONIAL Batons or StoxE 


An examination of certain celts, clubs; and other stone artifacts 
leads to the belief that the prehistoric Antilleans had many kinds 
of objects which they carried in their hands on ceremonial or other 
occasions. Several of the almond-shaped or petaloid celts with 
heads or human figures cut on the sides have their pointed ends 
prolonged into à handle? and even those without such a prolonga- 
tion can hardly be supposed to have been halted, as in such a case 
much of the design cut upon them would have been concealed. 
Many of the beautiful axes for which the island of St Vincent is 
famous were too bulky to be carried in war and too dull to be used 

‘The author hus lately acquired, through the courtesy of Profenor Saville, i 
photograph ata three-peinted zemi with a head on the posterior a well zs on the 


anterior еп}, ш conditlan unique in the таму Шмат apecimrens of the first суре. 
"See Joyce, op. cit. | 
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as cutting implements. They may have been carried by chiefs on 
ceremonial occasions as badges or insignia of office.’ 

А remarkable stone object (fig, 128) in the Heve collection has 
the appearance of having been used asa baton, but its form? is differ- 





Fic, 128.—Twe views of а stone ceremonial baton in the Heye Museum, (Length: 
Оф Inches! 


ent from that of any vet described, and would suggest that it was 
carried in the hand, but it may have been inserted into a wooden 


' The "figure trouvée ilins une sepülture indienne," figured by Churlevoix 
Ufistoire de ÜI3ie Espagnole ou de SI. Domingue, p. 6), la believed. to be à ccremonial 
baton similar in fimetion to the oblect here congulered, 

? Many different forma ol batons made al stone, wood. and түш ау, пірін бе 
*numerated, A wooden atlck with an animal or rather two animals, carved on the 
oh i& fiyured in the author s Aberiginer of Porio Rico. 

ам. анн. е, й, ёс) 
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staff. One end of this obiect is enlarged, with the surface cut into 
a definite form, while the other end tapers uniformly, providing the 
handle, possibly for attachment to a rod, The figure on the larger 
end has a median crest or ridge extending over the extremity, 
on cach side:of which is a prominence, the arrangement recalling 
the crest and cyes of some highly conventionalized animal. The 
crest or ridge is found on examination to be double and to extend 





Fic, r20.— Two virws of a atone ceremonial baton In ihe Museum [ür Valkerkiunde. 
Herlin, — (About ceme-third sje.) 


round the larger end, the two parts coalescing at one end and uniting 
by a tramsverse band on the other. On the sides of this median 
crest are the protuberances, each with a circular pit and extension 
from the margin. The only object known to the writer that ap- 
proaches in form the stone referred to is one made of burnt clay 
found im Barbados, many miles away. This specimen! also has an 


i Mow in the Cornell collection at & Kitts, British West Тайе. 
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enlargement representing à head at one end. and tapers uniformly 
to the other extremity in the form of a handle, The Barbados 
object also has a crest extending along the middle of the enlarged 
part and ending abruptly near a hole which may be likened to a 
mouth; on each side of this elevation there are pits that may be 
regarded as eves, The ridge or crest suggests a distorted nose, or 
the beak of a bird, a suggestion thar would seem to comport with 
the parts on the enlarged end of the stone baton above described. 
The double median fold and lateral elevations with pits represent 
beak and eves. 

Another stone object, from an unknown locality, described by 
Professor Mason, evidently belongs to the same type as the stone 
ceremonial baton, or some form of badge mounted on a staff. 
Mason's description of this object is as follows: 

Fig. 197. An ormaimented atone of a marble gray color, The right part in 
canoidal and has near its middle a raised band. This may have fitted a ascket. 
The left part resembles a Uberty cap, bounded at its base bya curve of beauty. 
Оц the two sides of the enlarged middle are compound scrolls io reliof, resembling 
the implements sold to draughtsmen lor making curves. Length rr! inches 
The accompanying illustration (fig. 129) is from a drawing of this 
object im the Guesde collection in rhe. Museum für Volkerkunde in 
Berlin. 

Ust or Ertnow.srosks 

The author believes that stone collars and elbow-stones were 
used: for similar ceremonial purposes. ‘They are regarded as idols 
(zemis), and the figures sculptured upon them are supposed to 
represent spirits (zemis), — l'he arms of elbow-stones are interpreted 
as extensions by which these idols were attached to a foreign body, 
and are regarded morphologically as rudiments, survivals of more 
elaborate objects, possibly the same as the shoulders of stone 
collars. Jc is believed that the spirit represented by the faces on 
the elbow-stones is a bark or tree spirit, and that possibly it is the 
being that caused tlie manioc, a plant of prime importance to the 
ancient Antilleans, to germinate and increase. This spirit the 
Ати о Porto Rico and Maiti called Ушун, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HISTORICAL 
STUDIES 


By ADELA C- BRETON 


"THE third session of this Congress (Congrés International des 
sciences Historiques) -was held in London under the patron- 
age of the King, April 3-9, and brought together a large 

number of distinguished men from all parts of the world. More than 
three hundred delegates were appointed by universities and other 
institutions, and the members and associates numbered eleven 
hundred. Іп the scheme of work laid out, all the main lines of 
human activity were included as departments of historical study. 
There were nine sections and as many sub-sections, Twelve or 
fourteen of them met simultaneously in buildings some distance 
apart, so that it was impossible for any person to hear more than 
a very small porportion of the two hundred papers, and the attend- 
ance was less than it would otherwise have been. Two general 
meetings were also held, at each of which four of the more important 
papers were given. The central bureau at the Grafton Galleries 
proved a great convenience, but abstracts of papers һай ta be 
obtained at the respective sections when the papers were read. 

At the opening meeting, the address of the president, the Rt. 
Hon. James Bryce, was read in his absence by the acting president, 
Dr A. W. Ward, Master of Peterhouse, and printed copies were 
distributed. In it Mr Bryce noted the widening in recent vears of 
the field of History, so that it is now regarded as a record of every 
form of human effort and achievement, concerned not only with 
palitical events and institutions, but with all the other factors that 
have molded man, and including the study of the psychology of 
races and peoples in successive: stages of their growth. He alluded 
to the changes in the condition of the weaker and more backward 
races who are vanishing under the impact of civilized man, and 
dwelt on the importance of recording the expiring forms of speech 

40o 
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and the embodiments in custom of primitive human thought, whilst, 
on the other hand, fresh examples of race-blending are presenting 
themselves for study. 

The address was followed by a speech from the Chilean Minister, 
Don Agustin Edwards, on the historical evolution of Latin America. 
He said, in part: “The nations of Latin America, as they are con- 
stituted at present, grew up in the course of the nineteenth century 
and it is since their independence that they have begun to evolve 
that community of experiences, feelings, ideas, and interests which 
constitutes the history of a people. In spite of their comman origin, 
these nations are perfectly defined, having different temperaments, 
feelings peculiarly their own, and o clear consciousness of their 
political unity and entity. This arises partly from the fact that 
the conquerors were not natives of the same Spanish province: 
Thus, in Chile the predominating Iberian ¢lement is of Basque 
origin. Many names testify to this, and also the calm, reflective, 
and vigorous character of the inhabitants. Burt Peru owes the 
bulk of her-settlers tà Castilla and Andalusia; hence the vivacious, 
inteligent, and somewhat dreamy disposition of that people. 
Amongst all these nations there is growing a consciousness of solidar- 
ity, of the essential unity ol their ideas and interests, and a patriot- 
ist wider than the frontiers of this or that Republic,” 

In Section 1 (Oriental History and Egyptology); Mr D. 
Hogarth's presidential address was on “Hittite Civilization іп 
Syria.” Certain large questions are being investigated in the 
light of the British Museum's exploration at Carchemish. The 
results зо far obtained there suggest that Cappadocian civilization 
was new to Syria in the fourteenth century nc, and that it was super- 
imposed on an indigenous cuiture which persisted beneath and 
was never greatly affected by it. The Hatti race was never repre- 
sented in North Syria by more than a few garrisons and officials. 
The great majority of Hittite" works of art found in Syria are 
apparently not Hittite but Aranuran, or indigenous Syrian works, 
and historians in the future must distinguish sharply between rhe 
large area occupied by Hatti culture and a comparatively small 
one occupied by the Hatti race. 
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Frof. E. Meyer gave the results of an expedition that he sent to 
Egypt last winter for the purpose of copying all representations of 
foreign races. on the ancient monuments. Prof. G. Steindorif’s 
paper on "The Ancient Libyans (from Egyptian Sources)" deseribed 
the frequency with which they are mentioned throughout the history 
of Egypt, from the fourth millenary B.c. onward, Either they were 
at war with Egypt, or subject for à time, or serving as mercenaries 
in tlie Egyptian army until, in the XXII dynasty, three kings were 
Libyans; 

“The Relation of Cyprus and Egypt under the Empire (ne. 
1600-1100)" was treated Бу Mr H, R, Hall. Тһе discoveries in 
Crete have now enabled us to date, with fair precision, the coming of 
‘Egean or Mycenwan culture to Cyprus, at the beginning of the 
third Mycenzean period. (corresponding to the third late Minoan 
period in Crete) and the middle period of the XVIII dynasty; 
The archeological evidence of connection with Egypt at this time 
is very full. We find the connection continuing through the period 
of the raids of the Peoples of the Sea, whereas all communication 
between Egypt and Crete and the ;Egean was cut off. There is 
archeological evidence of connection in the time of Rameses Hi 
The settlement of the Philistines in Palestine brought the period of 
acute maritime disturbance to an end, sea-borne cominerce revived, 
and the later connection may have been directly from the Nile ports. 

In " Ancient Arabian Poetry as a Source of Historical Informa- 
tion,” Sir Charles Lyall showed the importance of understanding the 
conditions in Arabia before the conquests of Islam, ‘These can be 
learned. only from the ancient. poetry, and the earliest pieces pre- 
served date from the end of the fifth century ap, The poems 
require the assistance of tribal tradition for their interpretation. 
They should be translated and the relevant traditionary matter 
should be carefully studied to make known to the world the valuable 
and interesting pictures of life which they afford. 

Prof, Freiherr von Bissing put forward a theory for the " Re- 
construction of the Palaces of the Persian Kings.” He thinks that 
even as early as the time of Cyris the palace was a basilica and 
that the palace-towers may be restored from the funeral towers of 
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Persepolis and other places. t is possible that this peculiar form 
of building may be traced back beyond Cyrus to the Medes and 
that the Hittite 54 khillani, as well as certain foreign features in 
Assyrian work, are to be explained by the influence of the early 
builders of Ecbatana or their ancestors. Prof. Paul Koachaker 
gave à learned German paper on the importance arid problems of a 
"History of Babylonian-Assyrian Law." 

Turning to India, Prof. A. Macdonell, in an account of the 
“Early History of Caste," said that the caste system has impressed 
on the civilization of India a unique character for more than 2,500 
years, Та the oldest Veda (before гооо в.с.) (ће castes are yet 
unknown (except in one hymn of its latest chronological stratum), 
But we already find the elements of the earlier caste aystem: the 
three Aryan occupational classes, as opposed to the subject aborigi- 
nes. The transformation of the earlier Vedic classes into the castes 
of the later Vedic period was due to the deep racial dividing-line 
of color between the Aryans and aborigines, resulting in the prohibi- 
tion of marriage between the races. This led to a similar prohibition 
between the Aryan classes. ‘In the later Vedas the fundamental 
castes are mentioned as four, and are constantly enumerated by 
name in the same order, the Brahmins coming first. At the present 
day, the typical form of caste is that based on occupation, But 
tribes, groups of half-breeds, and religious secta have been trans- 
formed into castes in modern times. 

Sir William Lee-Warner’s paper on “Evolution of Indian His- 
tory" defined History as being mainly concerned with men's 
actions in molding their civil constitution so a6 to satisfy their 
instinctive desire for personal freedom. [n India there was a 
transition between 1500 B.C. and 1206 A;D. from a pastoral Indo- 
Aryan community enjoying personal liberty to a medley of separate 
despotisms, in which the priestly caste monopolized temporal and 
spiritual power. The Muhamrmnadans, A.D. 1206-1788, broke the 
sacerdotal ascendency in the north. The British secured the 
public peace and defence of India, and abolished by legislation 
slavery, sati, and caste-disubilities, 

"The Nationality of the Kushanas" was treated by Prof. Sten 
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Konow. The so-called Indo-Scythian tribes founded an empire in 
India and neighboring countries. after being driven from their 
habitats in central Asia by Turkish tribes. Discoveries in eastern 
Turkestan have now informed. us of the existence of two hitherto 
unknown Indo-European: languages, of which one wis spoken in 
Turían and the other apparently in Khotan, Baran vor Stadl- 
Holstein maintains that the ald Khotan tongue was probably the 
same as that spoken by the Kushana and related tribes. Prat. 
Konow drew attention to some philological facts which support this 
latter view, 

"Die historische Stellung Armeniens in Altertum,” by Prof, 
Lehmann-Haupt, was illustrated by slides of very ancient remains 
at Van, and was followed by a discussion on the origin and extreme 
antiquity of the people, in which Mr Hogarth took part, 

In the Colonial sub-section of. Section. IV (Modern History) 
there was an interesting series of papers, Mr E. A. Benians con- 
sidered “Dutch Policy in Java," especially in relation to the intre 
duction of Western life, and the policy and influence of the Dutch 
Fast India Company. The principal factors of the Dutch system 
were: the preservation of native Institutions, the continued rule 
of the country by its native апагостасу, and the employment of 
that aristocracy in political work. Close relations between the 
native aristocracy and the Dutch were thus brought about, with 
intermarriage. Prof. Bernard Moses, in the “Relation of the 
United States to the Philippine Islands," described a different 
method. American democratic ideas influenced the formation of a 
government for the islands. By imparting a knowledge of Western 
practical achievements, and providing access to European ideas 
by the teaching of English, the improvement of the people. was 
sought. An obstacle was presented by the conceit of half-educated 
Eurasians, but the Filipinos, in spite of political ignorance, were 
called on to form and conduct a popular assemblv, Prof. R. 
Altamira spoke on “Some Aspects of Spanish Colonial History," and 
in "Some Features of West Indian Mistory" Sir C, P. Lucas 
emphasized the vicissitudes of ownership and changes of administra- 
don in most of the smaller islands. ‘The Spaniards, conquering 
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rather than trading or settling; aiming at-a continental empire, 
held. the- large islands but passed over the small ones Later 
comers from Europe found the small islands good jumping-off 
places for raids on the larger islands and the mainland, Then the 
islands were found to be exceptionally suited for the production of 
sugar and they became valuable prizes, «o that during wars between 
European nations, they were frequently taken by one or another 
and sometimes there was a joint occupancy, With the introduction 
of beet sugar and the abolition of slavery, the importance of the 
West Indies rapidly declined, 

In Section МПІ (Archeology), Mr 5t George Gray, curator of 
Taunton Museum, gave a paper with slides, ón "The Lake-villages 
of Somerset." The locality was probably once a basin-shaped 
estuary open to the Severn sea, The Glastonbury Lake-village 
was completely excavated and again turfed over, 1892-1907. 
About ninety dwellings covered three acres, and they were enclosed 
by a berder-palisading of large piles, The dwellings had circular 
floors of clay, and walls about six feet high, of wattleand-dlaub, 
the conical roof being supported by acentral oak post. Meare Lake- 
village is about 3 miles from the other, Excavations have been 
conducted there since 1910, and will be continued this summer. 
The: antiquities found include: bronze rings, and brooches of 
La Tène Fard I types, glass and amber beads, hand-made pottery, 
of which one-seventh is omamented with incised designs; some. of 
them very intricate. The inhabitants were excellent carpenters 
and draftsmen. Their furnaces and crucibles show skill in metal- 
lurgy, and the bronze-working was of a high order. Weapons are 
rarely met with, but objects of bone and antler are numerous, 
especially bobbins, combs, e¢tc., connected with weaving. The 
human remains of the Glastonbury village were found chiefly 
outside the palisading, and were of long-headed individuals; The 
cemeteries are still unknown, The influence of Roman culture 
had not reached these places when they were abandoned, and the 
remains belong to the Early Iron Age. They can be seen in the 
museum at Glastonbury. 

Prof. Baldwin Brown's paper on the “Archeological Evidence 
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Connected with the Teutonic Settlement of Britain" showed that 
pottery urns of the type known as Buckelurnen occur in Schleswig, 
Hanover, and Holland, and in the northeastern, midland, and East 
Anglian districts of Britain, Cremated and non-cremated early 
burials occur all up the Thames, from the Medway nearly to its 
source, The Thames valley settlers have affinities with Saxons and 
Angles in other parts, and not with the inhabitants of Kent. No 
sitigle archeological trace of the presence of Angles of the Pagan 
period has come to light in Scotland. This seems to show that 
settlement was later there, for Anglian cemeteries are common in 
Yorkshire. The distinction in grave-finds between Angles and 
Saxans agrees with what Bede says of the ethnic differences between 
the Teutonic settlers in Britain, 

There were two Russian sessions in this section, with papers by 
M. E. von Stern on "Some Newly-discovered Prehistoric Remains 
in Bessarabia," and M, Pridik, " Recent Acquisitions of the Егеші-. 
tage." Mons, Pharmakewsky,in "The Archaic Period in South 
Russia," described the antiquities of Koban, Kalakent, à new find 
at Joprak-Kalé (Van), the oriental objects m gold and silver found 
in 1807 by M, Wesselowsky in a Bronze Age tumulus at Maikop, 
and others in ivory, bronze, alabaster, Egyptian pottery, etc., 
showing the influence of ancient Oriental and Greek art in Scythia 
and the Caucasus, Prof. Rostowzew gave an account of the silver 
vases in the “Hellenistic Tumuli of South Russia." Powerful 
states were formed among the Scythian tribes during the period 
irom the fourth to second centuries p.c., with a rich and powerful 
aristocracy and a highly-developed Greek and. Iranian: culture, 
There were sumptuous sepuichers in high tumuli. Amongst the 
articles found in them are these made to order for Scythian nobles 
іп some Greek towns in Asia Minor, or on the coasts of the Black 
sea, where the habits and artistic tastes of tlie Scythians were well 
known. Other articles were made in some semi-Greek towns in 
southern Russia. Тһе gold and silver vases are of rhe highest 
interest, especially the vase found in the tumulus of Kal-Oba with 
representations of scenes of Scythian life. Many silver vases of the 
same kind were discovered in the so-called Tchmireva tomb in the 
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northern Caucasus. All these demonstrate the fine tastes of the 
Scythian nobles and the efforts of the artisans to gratify them, M, 
A. Bobrinskoy gave à list of the gold and silver objects forming the 
great "Treasure of Poltawa," found in rora, which, though of later 
date, points to a still flourishing condition, and intercourse with 
Hyzantium and the East. 

Section IX. (Related and Auxiliary Sciences) was divided into. 
three sub-sections. The first of these included ethnology, historical 
geography, topography, and local history. Here were a few papers 
on American subjects. Dr A. P. Maudslay showed maps to explain 
"Cortés! Route from Mexico to Honduras," being a comparison of 
the accounts of the march given by Cortés in his Fifth Letter, and 
by Bernal Diaz, supplemented by information from tlie most recent 
maps and from the speaker's own journeys. 

On "The Toltec Question" Dr E. Seler said that, although part 
of the tradition respecting the Toltecs may be mythical (the life 
experiences of Quetzalcoatl have all the signs of a moon-myth), 
some of it has a foundation in historical fact. Recent discoveries 
have shown that the civilization, hitherto known to us, chiefly at 
Teotihuacán, was widely spread over the Mexican plateau. ‘These 
people appear to have been driven out by tribes who came later to 
the valley of Mexico and its neighborhood, and they may have 
gradually migrated toward the Atlantic coast, as tradition relates 
òf Quetzalcoatl. Some may have remained behind and have been 
mixed with the conquerors. 

For the “‘ Historical Geography of British Guiana” Mr J. A. de 
Villiers’ presented a number of carly maps of the region. In 
historical geography Guiana (Guayana) comprises the territory 
bounded by the Orinoco, the Rio Negro, the Amazon, and the 
Atlantic, Though discovers! by the Spaniards about 1300, no 
settlement was formed until 1591, when de Berrio established San 
Thomé.on the Orinoco. In his despatches to the King of Spain he 
mentioned what was being done “concerning the journey to El 
Dorado," to which previous expeditions had been directed, There 
were at least two fairly well accredited sites for the Golden City 
and both were occupied by a tribe called Mafi4os. The more 
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southerly was-on the river Urabaxi, a tributary of the Rio Negro, 
but Sir W. Raleigh in 1505 accepted de Berrio's view of its location 
near the equator, in the Guiana hinterland. A unique manuscript 
map in the British Museum drawn by Sir Walter himself, or under 
his immediate supervision, has for its principal feature an elongated 
lake with 37 tributary rivers and with the city of Manou" at its 
eastermextremity, The Dutch next came on the scene, and the log- 
book of an emigrant ship despatched by the Durch West India 
Company in 1624, states that there were colonists of at least three 
years standing on the Essequibo river. When Brazil was abandoned 
by the Dutch after a great defeat in 1649, numbers of the fugitives, 
amongst them a large proportion of Portuguese-speaking Jews, 
established themselves on the Ponieroon river in Guiana. In 1714 
the company sent instructions to the Governor in Essequibo to 
despatch an expedition to seck informationon El Dorado. There ts 
plenty of proof that the Dutch at Essequibo were in active inter- 
course, during the first quarter of the eighteenth century, with 
the Indians as far off as the Rio Negro by way of the Rio Branco 
and the Rupununi. Dutch influence extended, therefore, over the 
whale of the route followed by the Indians who came to them 
for their trading wares and ammunition. tn 1739 Nicolas Horst- 
mann was sent on behalf of the Company to seek a route by inlund 
waterways from Essequibo to the Amazon and endeavor to find El 
Dorado, said to be situated on Parima. an enormous lake which 
figures on all the earlv mapa, — On tlie watershed of two great river 
systems, Horstmann ound anly the small Lake Amucu, which at 
times overflows, and may originally have been larger. 

Prot. Witton Davies drew attention to the distinction between 
“Magic and Witchcraft,” often forgotten by scholars and. writers 
who employ the words "witch" and “witcheraft’ for " female 
magician and “magic.” Writers oan Indian, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
and Hebrew religion have been guilty of this: Masculine nouns 
have been rightly translated “magician,” “sorcerer.” The femi- 
nine formes of these nouns are often rendered “witch,” but this word 
means something essentially different from “magician.” From 
the Teutonic peoples and. rhe Christian Church, witcheralt came 
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tu have the sense now usually attached т it. The witch of the 
Middle Ages was a woman believed to have bargained her soul 
to the Devil in return for certain powers. An examination of the 
words used in the literature of the Babylonians; Assyrians, and 
Hebrews makes it clear that among these peoples witcheraft in the 
strict sense dil not exist. — In the discussion on this paper an account 
was given of the active belief in the power of a witch still prevalent 
in the west of Ireland. 

In Section IXc, Mr ffoulkes described “The Armouries of the 
Tower of London," where the collection is tlie oldest in Europe. 
Many of the specimens are to be found in an inventory taken in 
1547, and there is reason to suppose they were there long before that 
date, In 1455 there was an inventory of armor, swords, and 
banners, but without sufficient detail. Since à recent rearrange- 
ment the provenance of each piece is historically established. 

The other sections also provided many interesting papers, 
Professor [, Gollancz, general secretary, and Professor Whitney, 
the secretary: for papers, worked hard to insure the. success of the 
congress, Each section had its own president, vice-president, and 
secretary, who were resporrsible for the business of their sections, 
Entertainments of all kinds were provided, and the British Govern- 
ment gave a banquet to the foreign and colonial delegates, at which 
400 persona were present, followed by a reception for the other 
members. Many historic houses were opened to them, and Mr 
John Murray afforded to a few the opportunity to inspect his 
precious manuscripts of Byron's poems and other treasures. Ву 
command of the King, five hundred members were invited to tea 
at Windsor Castle, and the Archbishop of Canterbury gave a 
reception at Lambeth Palace. The Record Office and the authori- 
ties of the British Museum also combined instruction with enter- 
fainment. An excursion to Cambridge and the delightful hos- 
pitalitv of some members of the University closed the festivities. 
The next Congress will be held at St Petersburg. 

Loxspos, Ех уз 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ALGONGUIAN GRAMMAR 
By TRUMAN MICHELSON 


P HOUGH the bulk of this paper is concerned primarily with 
T the Fox language, nevertheless the aboye title rs adhered to 
as the discussion involves come of the more general aspects 
of Algonquian grammar. The Kickapoo citations are from the 
texts calleered by the lure Dr William Jones. ‘The Fox citations 
are partly from the Fox Texts (by page and line) by the same 
author, partly from te present writer's texts, and partly from what 
he has heart in conversation; ne words are cited which were ab- 
tuned by direct questioning. The author's Fox texts were col- 
lected in the etirrent syllahary, being written out by Indians who 
spoke little or no English, 1 have restored the phonetics according 
to the scheme of Dr Jones. The numerals within brackets refer to 
thie sections of the Algonquian sketch inthe Handbook af American 
Indian Langnaget, | 


Пиохетіс Спаханз 
г.а то ғ 


The change of w to c occurs before an i which is either a. new 
morphological clement or the initial sound of such an element. 
This has disguised a good many instrumental particles, Examples 
are} hander (J, 294.26) TALK TO 1T. (an.) [-1 31] as contrasted with 
à kanniet (M) THEN THEY CONVERSED TOGETHER là— побег, 
29; -H-, 21, 37; -2-, 8; -Hi-, 38]; dhicigi (M.) D was Tot [d—3s', 41| 
contrasted with dirináte! (J, 240.16, ete.) ни өмі» то нм (4--ІС, 
2); -m-, 21, 37]; miotydgden’® (J, 42.13) vou MIGHT GIVE TO HIM 
“уйіне, зо] but Finünezuiiuu (]. 33.13) HE SHALL GIVE YOU 
[ki—gutedu^, 28; -m«, 21, 37; -es, 8); руйси" (M.) HE WHO BROUGHT 
ME [-if*, 33| hut nepyandu^ (M.) 1 nkOt'Glit HER [не—@п^, 28; руй, 
TH; я-а, 37]: mdlaciyamelcig! (M.) THEY WHO OYERTOOK US 
(excl.) [-iyameteig!, 33; change of stem vowel, 33) but dmadanegute! 
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(]. 168.5) А5 HE WAS OVERTAKEN [@—ie!, 29; mada; mala, 16: -uz, 
21, 37; -&, 8; -gu-, 41] dmyácitàhátc! (M .) HE MAD DOLEFUL FEELINGS 
IN Hi5 HEART [d—4*, 29; -ftà-, 18; -hd-, 20] but myánegüu* (in the 
grammatical sketch) ug naxcEs roogLv [myi-, initial stem: -u-, 8: 
"P, 19; -u*,28]. Thechange occurs in Sauk and. Kickapoo natu- 
rally enough. It likewise evidently occurs in Potawatomi: kaminen 1 
GIVE THER, but micin GIVE (THOU) ME [these would be eminence and 
mietn* in Foxi both constructed by myself; «ee sections 28 and 31]. 
It is important to find out if this isa Pan-Algonquian law or confined 
to certain languages. That ni when in the same morphological 
unit remains is clear from -nit [54], -n [42]. A preceding è pre- 
vents the action of the lw: tó'keni (M.) wAKE HIM Uu» [i'£-, t6; 
UB. -W-,.21, 37, -4, At]; pagisenig* (M.) skr ME FREE [Pagi, 16; 
-"ftH-, 20; -íg* YE—ME (the forin given in section 31 is due to some 
error; Shawnee and Kickapoo have -ig* likewise)| Furthermore 
the law does not take place in the demonstrative (47) and interroga- 
tive (49) pronouns, due cither to the influence of other sounds or 
to the morphology structure of these pronouns which is quite 
unclear, 


2. CHANGE DF F Tū- č 
Certain variations of s-and ¢ are probably due to mishearing. 
Neither sound is quite like the corresponding English one, hence 
the confusion. But the following is a trie phonetic process: s 
becomes ¢ before an i which is either a new morphological element 
or the initial sound of such an element. Examples are merien (M) 
KILL. (YE) ME [for -5g*, see above], neciyan* (J. 54.21) 1 THOU SLAY 
ME as compared] with wesepus* (T. 168.13) HE WOULD-HAVE BEEN 
SLAIN [stem nes, not #es- as given in the sketch (p. 784); -7-, 21; -e-, 
8: -gu-, 41; $a, 30], etc. The interchange of s and ‘tis morpholog- 
ical: see section 21. The change apparently does not apply to 

cases of nouns combined with the copula «i=. 


3. CHANGE OF 1 TO іс 


It is perfectly clear from a comparison of tlie intransitive third 
person singular animate -fa, -e, -Ici of the participial, present sub- 
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junctive, and conjunctive, respectively, that 4 changes to /с under 
the sime conditions. 


4. CHANGK OF -yÀ4- TO -Md- 


The wen] for js worHER js рудні Jt is evident that this 
stands for 4-gi-An5, cl. ngiwiwant (J, 153.9) THEIR MOTHER just as 
Меку MY MOTHER stands for me-gi-27 see section. 48 (и-—{жлн is 
the sign of the third person animate possessive pronoun singular), 
It mas be noted here that plurals such as dsenyamn! STOKES, are due 
to the same cause: they stand for -i-ani, with the ¢ taken over from 
the singular az shown by the normal ending -ant (inanimate pl.). 
As -y4-15 retained in the conjunctive; eic., it would seem that a pre- 
ceding consonant 1$ require] lo máke -y4- become yii-  [betatydg*, 
THY FETS, J. 208.16; and wulaiván', ms PET, ]. 298.28, are to be 
expluned similarly: rhe т ої ої із сопзопалтаЇ | 


а. 


3$. CHANGE DF Wite TO -F 

As can be seen from the folder at the end in the Tuwenty-eighth 
Ammal Report of the Bureau of American Etlinology, the change of 
mie t-g- [w] after a consonant, is found in many Central Algon- 
quian languages, However, the actual consonants after which 
this change takes place are not yet determined, and. | have: some 
evidence to show that the languages concerned do not all agree. 
This may be due in part to analogical levelings: — What 1 wish to 
point our here is that plurals such as ime tegani ( M., and in the gram- 
matical sketch) t&EES, are really contracted from me'tegw—ani, and 
nenusdg! (n sketch) BUFFALOES; (гот nennsu-agh Similarly 
kicesón! (]. and M.) sux, übviative (uljjective) is for &icers-Ani. 
The forms are wrongly discussed in the sketch. 


NOTE ON ISTENVOCALIC CONSONANTS 
On page 752 of the sketch I have expressed the conviction that 
the s+called intervocalic consonants Are probably morphologial 
elements, and triced toshow that -fei-, not -fe-, was one af the elements. 
Examples supporting this are: &epyütcinánen* (]. 40.12) UYE COME 
TO TAKE VOU AWAY WITH ME [ke—ne, 28; pw, nà, 16; -n-, 31, 37]: 
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nepydicindadu* (J. 42.4) l'VF COME TO TAKE HER AWAY WITH ME 
[ne—diu^, 28]: kepydicinatumenepu* (M.) 1 HAVE COME TO INVITE 
YOU [ke мери", 28; byü-, 16; nálu-, 16; -m-, 21; -e—, 8l; kepydiei- 
nazihene (]. 256.7) | HAVE COME TO VISIT YOU [nai- initial stem; 
ke—ne, 28; -h-, 21, 37; -e-, 8]: nepydteibashbi'tó (M.) i've come то 
BUY [ne-, 28; Farki- 16; -'to, 37]. 


NOTES OK Tür VERBAL CüaMPLEX 

Fram a careful study of Dr Jones’ Fox and Kickapoo texts, as 
well as of the Fox texts of the writer, it seems that the very great 
firmness in the unity of the verbal complex is only apparent, not 
real. All sorts of incorporation can and doe occur, sive the incar- 
poration of the: nominal object and subject in the transitive verb. 
The following will illustrate in measure the above: melcdgimiame- 
guná'kbawani'tó (M.) 1 HAVE REALLY INDEED: LOST THEM ALL AGAIN 
[пе-, 28; -'10, 37: tedgi, 16: want, 16: incorporation of particles má 
апа) теш, апа the adverb smi ka between the two 'initial" stent]; 
i panimegulatagr amvatcivigatamowilk* (M.) THEY INDEED CEASED 
FAYING THE SLIGHTEST ATTENTION TO IT [d—-—amotodte*, 20:-і-, 21,37; 
incorporation of particles megn and Nagi after the initial stem Aani 
(16)); Rikuicima'windmdainatcikene (Kickapoo, J.) t WILL CERTAINLY 
TRY TO HELP YOU [for H—ne, 28; -h-, 21, 37: -e-, 8; incorporation of 
particles md and wing between the initial stems bulcef and. mái 
(Fox mdwi)]; ád'pududpeneskimüic! (J. 138.20) 1T WAS NEVER HIS 
WAY TÖ SCOLD HER [d—dfci, 29; pwiwi, 35-3, the terminal i is lost 
before the initial vowel of dpe; incorporation of the particle dpe 
(аре’е) before the initial stem neski, 16: -m-, 21, 37]; d^ faoedsvimegu 
тіс ane'ki a'tümigi (]. 118,20) THERE WAS NOT EVEN A LITTLE 
lintorporatian of the particles megu and таче; ате is difficult 
to label]: dfaswikutcimegdnimesahdtci (M]AS OFTEN INDEED AS SHE 
TRIED TO JUMP [d—/ci, 29; incorporation ol the particle megóui 
after the initial stems t4s:wi (16) and kndci; -m-, 8; -esahó- evidently 
the same as the secondary stem -t5a/r-, 18]. 

We now come to examples of more radical incorporation: 
d'hydicr'ósabameeute! (M.) WHEN HIS. FATHER CAME TO SEE HIM 
[really a passive; d—te', 20; pydtei discussed above: -m-, 21, 37: 
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-е-, В; -ки-, 41; dsa apparently an abbreviated form of drani (urs 
FATHER), resembling widlima or uiildmané (81S GIVER OF SUPER- 
NATURAL POWER); ĠA apparently isa shortened form of miba to see, 
an initial stem, 16: cf. section 12; the shortened forms suggest the 
intimate association in the compound]; á'fsodiigài nuiyá'akaskik- 
Auauitci (M.) THEN TRULY NO ONE WAS ABLE TO SAY A WORD [incor- 
poration of a particle edi and indefinite subjective pronoun, 48, be- 
fore two initial stems]; d'ponikügét icitahdtc! (M.) THEN HE CEASED 
THINKING OF ANYTHING [Incorporation of indefinite inanimate objec- 
tive pronoun (Rkdgd', 48) alter the initial stem pont, CESSATION, 16; 
and before the initial stem fei, THUS, 16; -ilà-, 18; fusion of terminal 
ard initial 4, TO; -hd-, 20; à—ici, 29]; a Puaimegubdooi kelónilct 
(Kickapoo, J.) AS THE OTHER INDEED DID NOT SAY ANYTHING |шсогра- 
ration of the particle megti and. indefinite pronoun kàgór as above: 
fusion of theterminal vowel of kdgdi and 1'keló,an initial stem, TO SAY; 
d—nilét, 345 fueüwi, 35]; á'Daimepua wiyihipyd'tóici (Kickapoo, |.) HE 
DID NOT BRING ANYTHING [Pai corresponds to Fox фаи, 12; іпсогра- 
ration of megu (as above) and auwrydlii, an indefinite pronoun, inani- 
mate singular, before the initial stem. 59i, 16; td, 37; d—tct, 291; 
wi pwtwracdhahike'hdnemeguic (J. 224.7) THAT SHE WIGHT NOT BE 
FOUND OUT EY THE SIOUX [final i lost before a vowel; wi—fei, 29; 
puwdwt, 35; be'k-, initial stem, 16: не, IB; -tt-, 21, 37; -6-,5; -gu-, 
41; acüliahi same as Acaha'i Stovx, obviative pL; incorporation of 
the logical nominal subject]. 

The following illustrate a. very curious type of incorporation: 
duguisisolc! (M.) THEN THEY HAD A SON (4--шйісі, 29; -і-, 20); 
ki ugwisemene (M.) 1 wtLI HAVE YOU AS SON [ki—ne, 28; -m-, 21, 37; 
-- (both times), 8]; АГипаратетене (М.) t WILL HAVE YOU a$ 
HUSBAND [ki—ne, 28; -me- (second one’, 21,37, 8]; kelugimenepena 
(M.) WE HAVE THEE AS MOTHER |be—nepena, 28; -L-, 28; -me- as 
above|: mibutügimdmipena (J. 28.6) Wk WotLD HAVE THEE A5 OUR 
CHIEF [an error for ki— i pena, 28 (sce I3): -h-,8; -m- (second time), 
21, 37]: Ghutdnesiwiic (J. 66.15) THEY HAD A DAUGHTER [i—31/ci 
and -i- as above; -h, В); a’ ponundpdminiic! (J. 70.9) AND SHE NO 
LONGER TAD HIM FOR HER HUSBAND [final vowel of pin, the initial 
stem, £6, 18 lost before u-; d—milc', 34; -i-, 2d]. That we have pos- 
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sessed nouns incorporated isevident enough, The w- strongly resem- 
bles the u- of the third person possessive pronouns; nate потап! 
(M.) Mis SoN; mgitwiwan! (]. 154.9) THEIR MOTHER; wndfüm.n? (J. 
162.4) HER NCSBAND; ulbrtesau* (M.) T$ DAUGHTER; | lack an ex- 
ample for chier (s) with the third person possessive, but the structure 
would be the same as. shown by ketügtmümenünag! (]. 62.22) oUR 
(inclusive) сиез. See section 45 of the sketch, The question 
arises whether originally the w- of the possessive pronouns did not 
originally mean possession by any one, and only secondarily became 
fixed as representing third persons. It will be observed that the 
terminal elements which would occur in nouns by themselves do 
not occur in the verbal compound. 

The extreme limit of incorporation is reached in incorporating 
verbs within verbs: fnueduw'üctmendge icauiyane (Mì) E vov po 
NOT DO AS WE TELL YOU [pmdwi, 36; (саи, do, 16; d—mdge, 29; 
-те-,21,37,8;гі possibly for icf (see section 12), or eim is an initial 
stem; ¢ the phonetic insert: -yane, 20]: Bi pont dnd pamiyanind pani 
(ML) AS THOU HAST BEEN SEEING ME, THOU WILT CEASE SEEING МЕ 
7—7, 28; Poni, CESSATION, 16; d—iyani, 29; -7- (both times}, 8; 
-m- (both times), 21, 37; dpa TO SEE, initial stem (ser section 9). 

It should be stated here that compounds of the type HE WOULD 
llAVE BECOME CHIEEF' (upimáwist, J. 36. 16) occur in which the 
noun ік stripped of the terminal animate ending and combined with 
the copula -i- with the ordinary verbal endings. 

It is obvious that stems will have te be reclassified. It is quite 
certain that a class corresponding to the accepted secondary stems 
will occur, but whether the present two-fold division will be main- 
tamed or classed in a different manner js uncertain. That the 
present so-called initial stems will have a different classification 
seems reasonable. There is an essential difference between stems 
such as fcági TOTALITY, kulei TRY, Asümi TOO MUCH which can occur 
outside a2 well as inside the verbal compound, amd. such stems us 
фуй TO comer, тісі та ғіонт, kaski ApiaTY which сап occur 
only within the compound. Moreover it is possible that a new 
division may be mate according to the positian of incerporated 
particles, and the like. Also the position of stems in noun-forma- 
tien will have to be taken into consideration. 
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From what has been said above it will be scen that the firmly 
united part of the verbal compound seems tó be the pronominal 
elements and the instrumental particles. Yer it may be mentioned 
that though in some cases the onginal meaning of the instrumental 
particles is kept with great fidelity, in the majority of cases the 
original meaning has faded, and it isa matter of abolute conven- 
tion as to which particle is used with any given verbal stem, — [t 
also appears that not all stems can be combined with each other. 
In other words, in Algonquian words may be analytically separated 
into the constituent elements, but these elements can not always 
be combined synthetically to form mew words: 


Bumakav op AsukRIZA* ETHMOGLOGY 
Wasimsiitox, 1, C. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A TUTELO VOCABULARY 
Bv LEO f. FRACHTENBERC 


ESIDES the present list. there are in existence two other 
| Tutelo vocabularies. Of these, the earliest was collected 
by Horatio Hale on the Grand River reservation, Ontario, 
im 1883,' while the latest attempt to obtain a vocabulary of this 
extinct dialect was made by Dr Edward Sapir? My own material 
was collected under the auspices of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, on the Grand River reservation, Ontario, in. Julv, 19007. My 
informant was Lucy Buck, an old Tutelo woman, who remembered 
only the few words and phrases that are herein recorded. As she 
was unfamiliar with English, it was’necessary Jor me to obtain this 
scanty material by using as an interpreter Andrew Sprague, a 
Cayuga, who in his:early youth had been adopted by the Tutelo 
As is well known, Tutelo (and Saponi) ferm a subdivision of 
thè geat Siouan family. They lived in North Carolina ata. very 
early date. During one of their frequent raids; the. Iroquois took 
these two tribes along with them northward:! — According to infor- 
mation obtained from Andrew Sprague, the Turelo were admitted 
into the Confederacy of the Iroquois, thereby forming the sixth 
nation of the Iroquois League—by which we may assume that the 
Tutelo and the Saponi were adopted withthe Tuscarora- Sprague 
also informed me that at all the Iroquois festivals it is customary 
to sing a few Tutelo songs in deference to that tribe, 
At the time this material was collected, only two Tutelo families 
survived, namely, the Williams and Buck families. No member of 
the Wi illiams family remembered a single wont ol their former tongue. 





{ Published in the Prezzndingz ài Ihe American Philosophical Socwty, March 2, 1883, 
* See Jmericaw Awihrpopelogiu, N58, wal. 15. mx z, Aperib- June. 109145 ypp« 2957297. 
i Ser James Mooney, Tiy Sogan Tribes gl thi Es, Bull, zA, Har, Am, оору, 
Washington, iius, 
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Of the Buck family, Lucy was the only one who seemed to know 
a few words of her language. She told me, however, that the head 
of her family, John Buck, who at that time was a fugitive from the 
reservation, could speak Tutelo fluently. I made several fruitless 
attempts to locate him. | 

This material is presented in the form in which it was given to 
me, No attempt to verify the words by means of other vocabu- 
laries has been made, owing chiefly to the fact that I deemed. the 
material obtained highly unreliable, as a glance at the various 
confusing terms given for the different cardinal numerals will 
show. 

The appended song was rendered toward the close of the Iro- 
quois Strawberry festival, at which Г happened to be present. 
Sprague told me that it was a Tutelo semg- No translation could 
be obtained. 


NuuERALS 
ач ane аёт’, Бб, вілей" aix 
Нар, bise'n, ne p, two sago'm, nil li, sert" seven 
зара'т three bula n, yotrinó'*, niil eight 
Iti p, bala!'n [our аа", зари’ nime 
ul rz five kutsk, gulr, gui ten 
NOUNS 

iho*, e'hu* mother уйсу black bear 
lind" my mother (?) әділ! sh 
йаз амт babá sko* buck deer 
xd Fast k girl kanulo'* piva nlro’ coon 
mik" man pis tat 
toned’ woman iring behe male buck (sic) 
не“, tika" child туна", séovd'su^iba pigeon 
mankida' my cousin he berunska' ycarling (deer) 
máxkanakd'sil negro ко" маус" сту 
тағ ұханиіп, toixkona'ka. white tsü^ pridà'so*k colt, 

mati takes pa? , sea sap bread 
yakü'iskake'*g dizzy woman matcipo*yo'* salt 
mg" Pa!*, má furye*g cattle miha stk fire 
роті е ога nudéci' sugar 
méakülu!, morkulá^ pig wohwhert’ faleeface (omsk) 
hiuc frog ої", терта" сапер 
Lie dog реа pepper 


! Probalily English, 
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matz'*! knife kcimbat" nonà' tobacco 
теті” ісік о",  menilgoato^" bottle, ye"he" lacroese atick 
| kettle, vessel (for water) dagsaginaka'* bracelet 
keimbal’ pipe gon” wooden spoon 
ADJECTIVES ano ADVERBS 
bonben grami labatà" down (river) 
Hi tea nice, good: alto “thank you" Map'ai" up (river) 
VERES AND PHRASES 
шаш" to eut Aadit kili'da he went home 
dagiku' to tear into pieces ШШ" налар” са bread), come to 
kA ko^r ID will dinner! 
kxapü'ne where ls our bread? weolu't socktakbsi" take some soup! 
kékong el^" alewa'yo in everything — hilak2'*b thank you 
you are right неп Ё war's dahe'rea all people go 
ma'*gefi'da let us go home to bed | 
SONG 


Yohenigo Ао enigo іӛңейе тер umi 
meke^*go mehe*gi knelu^g nu*gik. 
Kmehe*po po yumi bxehe"go miehe*go 


SILETE, ÜwkGOX 
September, 1013 
'122 I English "thin." 


yohawe kmehe*r yakosa. mw*pik 
Vemigo emigo bmehe*g koya'ní enigo 
knehe*g yokowe knehe*g. 


GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE TULE LANGUAGE 
OF PANAMA 


Hy J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


HE present article is a study of the words and analogies in the 
extant Tule material, based оп а collation from the following: 
works: (1) J. D. Prince, “The San Blas Language of 

Panamá," indicated by P; (2) a word-list by De Poydt? (RG); 
(3) à manuscript word-list of the San. Blas by the late Moravian 
Bishop Berckenhagen (B); (4) Peguesio Calecismo Cristiano, by P. 
de Llisa, in. Cuna, edited by me; (3) À. L. Pinart, Vocabulario 
Castellana-Cuna. As the greater part of the words and phrases 
herein treated are taken [rom the Catechism and Pinart, both of 
which souress use the Spanish orthography, this material is indi- 
cated by Pi. only when it is necessary to distinguish Pinart's work 
from the Catechism. 

The differences between Cuna and San Blas are merely dialectic,’ 
so that all the material is combined in one glossary, where the dis- 
Hinction between the dialects is indicated by the above abbrevia- 
tions, or by C = Cima; SB = San Blas, | 


PhosETICS 
The comparatively simple sound-system of the Tule with the 


natural variations as well as those resultant from the different 
orthographies of the sources, ore shown as follows: 


а = a in father(a-m: am pa-wm pa), tween vowels; 5(p)-e: ipa( C)- 
b initial, sain Eng; medial, is Sp. ni (SB); ogobo-egotuh; ubo- 
medial b (deg: шоме: qan-aragon-. 
Tula-guena; ән: bii (SH) ста Ы Рі, especially between 
= imis (C): b-p tenuis be- vowrla (hence c passim; 


! Amicum Anthrngedoybst, 2013, XIV, q08— tif. 
* Journal of the Royal Geographical Soie, xxxvii, roa-to5, 
* Amrricam Amlliropidogsdt, Xv, 288-3230. 
* Americam Amlimpfologust, xiv, 113-113 
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mixer) 


epè apincikilo- аёдешїа с 
(CIH(SB): raca-gula; é tmit- 
teel: obpieale-piseali, 

ck em Sp. ck in Darien-Cuna, grading 
through Polish c- f, to pure 
ih àntul to plain 4 in 5B: eh-s. 
ранет: Аара вала ck-1h; 
cho«she; eh-* (Eng. рые 
(C); win (5H): (д: 
tchégna- (epa; chrpugua- 
Injulgua. 

d = Eng. f and often as voiceless 7. 

e= Sp e: eo: metegal (C)-modey 
(SB), 

c= hard ¢ tepresenting cib) be- 
bevem: viwis: guaca (C) 
өз SEL 

фи = herd р before & amd ір = pe 
before a, 

go = pir anil sometimes Mim): gu-h: 
petüde - boluwy, ұнаса -ғаш; 
Неше-інгіп (8В1. 

й = жипріс breathing. occurring 
more in SB than in С: kate 
(SH)-ape (Ch; hemi (SHH 
imiss (С): bat (SBj-ai (С). 
PL and the Carechism, know: 
ing no uw, represented 1 liy 
Ius mhurti- neni (P. 
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j= 5p guttural jJ, except whore: 
imlicated as Eng. 7, 
b hari c teris 
f= thick, ae Polish № frequently 
amitted in writing; intor- 
changes with £: (ci-cal; eumif- 
ентігу (Мары гда рие сани 
СамГУ, 
т = Erg, - meh 
LiL ante, 
& — Eng. a ir: ihenelu; cherie. 
о = Бр. нг ое (вео е). 
p ptonils, written often b létween 
vowela-tscé Ф): рес Сага ж). 
qu = bw before <a and bk tetare ramté 
unless written gis, 
r= Eng. (nat trilledo: r4 Ce D: 
r-H Lex m. omitted in writ. 
пре гос снн, 
r= hand s; frequently cl q.v. 
ob = Eng, ab = th, ij- V, 
із Fem Pd (we d). 
А = Polish é iwe ek), 
и = Eng, long aa mnd, shorn = a. 
(Q- V.: Mec E TN 
v really not кинен = medial b: 
egobgesporgh; нен-несі; айыз 
р попів à pa-eri. 
Qo Eng (ee guid 


іме б\т нөн: 


i= Sp. d£ leg amid short, c= Eng. = (see ch) 

The general tone of the language Ie low and monotonous, nit 
unlike the casters Algonquian idioms, Itis, therefore: often diffi- 
cult to establish. the vowels exactly: note bul-pel. Ablow scen to 
appear in some verb-forma (see Verb) and also in Jampe-témperi pa. 
Fiyal nasals occur in some dialects, as. Berckenhagen heard -ang 
in. palang-cald; tbiang-ibia: OD distinetlv heard ar in. SB. tunsudie- 
chumágue (C); note. munmidgue-uumáque. The xibilant, even іп 
SB, is peculiarly uncertain. Thus, I heard laa. Makcehbia say. fuli 
and suli for 'not' —ehuli (Ci).. The c(l) tenuis is an especially 
light palatal touch, as will be seen fram the above permutations. 
There is an occasional glottal catch in SB, as it, but also pro- 
noumced ff; 
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The stress changes as irregularly as in Russian, so that the ac- 
centuation indicated in the Glossary is not invariable, especially 
when suffixes are appended, 


Worn Formation 

The Tule js in many respects an isolating language and can 
certainly not be classified under the head of polysynthetic idioms.! 
In fact. in its word-formation and sentence structure, it reminds 
onc of Malay and its kindred dialects, rather than af a North 
American language. Nouns, adjectives; and verbs are made up of 
well-defined roots, few elements of which disappear in combination. 
The long sentence word of the Algonquian or Iroquois, for example, 
is quite strange to this tongue, as will be seen by. comparing the 
verb with the pronoun in Tule with the same phenomenon in any 
North American language. The formation of word roots is effected 
by means of a mmber òf endings which seem to be purely formative, 
i e, they defne but do not alter the grammatical stätus of the chief 
stem, Such are, for example: -¢, common in verbs: arpa-gal they 
work; also in nouns: mapria-gua truth = itis right; -al: chap-al 
(chap-tu) belly; -cale-S: — marma-cale-H command: — musa-cale-ti 
blessing; eua = gua: chicua-cua quail = it is a bird; -e (-2): 
cho-2; mecho-e; mimt-e ‘say; kill; give a little" respectively; -gua; 
-gur == predicate passim; -guí (-M) — gua: H-gui-e rain; nac-guine-hi 
example; - paca-(-mal) Trinity; legai-| wish; -Iub: gui-lub be; 
isiub sad = what is low (is): n (-r): chap-in belly (chap-al); -0: 
ar paen work (arp«a-); -pa demonstrative: me-pa heaven; ne-pa field; 
vig-bü heaven (cf. Pronouns and -ba); qwi(a) — gui; -r nuhue-r; 
(0); -51 a frequent formative element : elis child ; £ni-s now; loipo«ss 
day; о-о hear; mape-s render; ni-s-Loa (= gua) child; Opuigu-s 
die; penu-s(a) pay: purcui-s die; tàque-s(a) see: wi-s desire. АН 
these are probably fragments of earlier elements of demonstrative 
force, as are the following formative prefixes used in the same 
manner; d-: d-fin, an-: an-cul; e-: eur; e-pin-ch; p-: pugnet payi 
from nque-? give; f: f-dniqui come, — We should note here the end- 
ings -bie wish; -bi love, and. the prefix o- which seems to have the 
grammatical force of turning a stem into an active verb (see Verb). 

! Frince in American. Autkeopologisf, xiv, 315—116. 
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А Тех words are formed by means of oncmatopoetie stems, such 
as corcer-magué to boil; aud dove, Reduplication ales plays its 
part, as: acala-cala; gual-gual; imis-imis; ne-ne; ні-ні no-no; mu-nu; 
eloló-gua; pali-bali; paue-bane. Many words are compounds; such 
as cali-teguel struggle = Tit. the (d) going (ogue) to seize (cal); 
cal-mali walk = management of the foot; presfan-chae lend = Sp, 
prestar + chae make. See especially siv chiel; $üal; cal-maque; 
mague; and (i for this.sort af combination. A single root sometimes 
presents many compounds; as es- metal, from which esmouz es-finz 
es-fobol, exwalal = es «gua-fa, all denoting metal objects, See alzo 
3.¥, fa- ‘see,’ with its various derivatives. As indicated above, 
there are no traces of pure polysynthesia or the melting together af 
elements, except possibly in the case of the root -re bless (gtilu-se). 
In noun compounds, the final formative vowel may be oniitted, 
аз mol(a}-mague-co ( = ico) = needle = cloth-catch(ing) thorn; 
lis(a)-chiague chocolate = broth of cacao. We havea treble verbal 
combination in ficus be-pentis-at-wquet-p-uguet how much do you 
pay = how much you (be-) pay (pesus-) it (-af-) giving (-uquet) 
payment = p- (ilemonatr.) + signet ‘give.’ 

Abstracts seem to be formed by means of. -guiute^, q.v. and see 
choque-r; gui-lub; muca-; pin-che-. 


Мокен 

The suffix -fe (-й; -Н) is frequently used as-a definite article, 
usually with verbs; clegue-te tlie:saving. — This is the same element 
ав {һе demonstrative prefix fe- (see Pronouns). | 

There is no grammatical gender; thus, the pron. dt = he, she, it. 

Nouns form their plural by «cunas ome«aua women; -coxas ne- 
gsea-cona. lakes; punla): macheregan (all charly variant spellings 
of the same clement; probably -= numnmy); mala: ulu-malt canoes 
(mal — thing: ef. mal something), The plural may be omitted if 
it ig evident, as when the verb has the plural ending <gel. Nominal 
inflection is effected by postpesitions (see Prepositions), but the 
genitive relation is often expressed by nominative apposition with 
or without the demonstrative particle 2, os. Dios tule € huchu the 
living (tea) God that one (e) son = the son of the living God: 
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palir-ntel pel ab-ehaco the priests' every saying = all that the priests 


say. 


The emphatic genitive is expressed by -gati (see Prepositions). 


Adjectives follow the nouns they qualify and are not inflected, 
às Dios ntiluc-H tlie (-H) good God, but predicate: Dios ati nuhue-ti 


God he (is) the good (one). For the compari 


amal; pius-bul. 


ши 1. 

pe (be) thou. 

udi, uz f (5H) her shes dt: ome 
"woman" is used when the emphatic 
feminine must be espressed;! 

nem wt: clearly a redupliration of the 
rst p. eletnent. (à)n. 

nam wv, m a rélativo cliuse — that 





son nt adjectives, et 


um-fPogua we two; am-pog-Pela we two 
all (emphatic dual), 


pemal (a) you. 

f*-Prgua yau two, 

pe-pog-pela you two all (emphatic dual). 
ё-тї arine they. 


iti-male they (SB), | 


which we-; [or uz; ete. 


all + few = gug -F demonstr, e(B), 
unsmala we (5H; pl. of am-) | 


These personal pronouns are used as possessives standing in 
nominative appositian, like any other noun, before the noun pos 
sessed; an-neca my house; peneca thy house, etc? Mine, thine, 
ctc. — an-gati; pegali, etc, (See Prepositions.) 

The reflexive pronoun ts guacal self, q.v. 

The interrogative pronouns are as follows: penki; pengui who? 
tegua who; fifi what; which; ibi; igui what; both making pl. in 
mala. 

The demonstrative pronouns are: abi; adi: ali; ili this; le that; 
this (see Article). The element nefna) is also used asa definite 
object with verbs, as cayd ée-cur-ne cane grind it (ef. wi). 

The indefinite: pronouns are Eguen anyone = indef. f+ gnen 
(смем) опе. J-guen ia also used for ‘something,’ which however is 
usually imal; pl, та; Герма someone (used also for interr: 
Who = def. fe + pred. -gua; pl. fegua-mal(a)). The indef. one (Fr. 
on) is expressed by fule persón: inle cha-ja-te what one has done. 

The relative relation is expressed by the verbal element + def. 
fe. chirma-ja-te that which was spoke: (ebtima speak: -ja past; fe); 

. Aueriesu Ана, ХІМ, 115, 

Thiet. trg- ið, 
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pel istae tule cha-ja-te all evil which one has done (cha-ja-te). Rela- 
tion may also be expressed by fbior penki: an-gutchi ibi cuuo I know 
what he ts cating; an-tabse penki iti 1 see who he (is). 


THE VERE 

The full incorporation of the pronoun with the verb 1 have al- 
ready given,’ stating that at that time I had no knowledge of tense 
formation. The Catechism has supplied this deficiency to a great 
extent, showing that the tenses are rather simple. The past is 
usually left unexpressed, as in North American languages; unless it 
is absolutely necessary, in which case -ja 'from' is used: epe-ja 
stayed: sarse-ja killed; legna pin-cha-ja-te who invented (it), etc. 
These past forms may be used unchanged with any pronoun. 
Pinart* hints that vowel change is employed for the past, as tre-gua 
I have done, from nae go, but cf. sa 'go' 9 present tense! | find nae; 
nao; reduplicated mane; mni — contmued gomg (cf. nane-di travel) 
and the definite na-fe all in the sense 'go.'— [t is probable that sa-te 
means ‘the one who goes,’ and is a mare emphatic form than simple 
nae; mao. The continuous present and occasionally the future (I 
am going tó) are expressed by queb, q.v.: gueb nanag he is traveling: 
queb noáli it is going up. The pure future is indicated by che-: an- 
che-palmie-mala I will do them. This che- also means 'must.' 
Note that -mala in the last example is the objective plural The 
suffix -lani (-dami) — tdnique ' come' is frequently used for the future: 
agláre dámique (it) i$ going to fall; purque dádnique (he) is going to die. 

Verbs make their plural in all tenses by -ga? and -mal, the active 
verb usually taking -gal> ecaoe-gal (they) open it; cope to drink, hut 
o-cope-gal (they) give to drink; fale see, but o-tale-gal they show. 
Note cune eat, but o-cume-mal they feed, here with «mal. 

Must" isexpressed by che- and ocua-ne promise, c.v. 

The verb with suffix is used for the infinitive of purpose, as 
ocua nane-gal they promise they go = promise go-go they. 

The participle is expressed by 4; -te and rarely by I (enet; chiet; 
ë-pincha-ël; guilubu-), but even this form, which is only the verb -+ 

н pep ЖІК, 114-113: 


* Op. си... 1-6. 
* Amrricum A nilrogologui, xi1v, 114. 
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the definite, may be used indiscriminately, as chacti¢? abut; impera- 
tive. Note the plural participle 2star a-pincha-mal those who think 
evil. 

The passive is formed in two ways; i. e., by the pronoun + prep- 
osition followed by the plural verb: Dios nan-ga chabu-bu-gal God 
(is he who) must be loved by us = God is he who by us (nax-ga) 
they (gal) like (-bu) to love (char); and secondly, by inserting the 
stem between o- and -dibaz o-tule-diba he was created (made alive). 

The verb to be = exist appears under chi; chinu; chu; eque; 
mat; te-di, q.v., all which mean ‘existence.’ The predicate relation 
is expressed by the 3d p. pronoun: Dios pap ati Dios God the father 
he (i$) God. To have = possessa — mid; bara, the -ca undoubtedly 
being the possessive element seen in the genitive preposition -gali-! 

The prepositions (postpositions) are difficult to understand, a5, 
with hut few exceptions, they show a great variety of meanings, 
fully illustrated in the Glossary. Whenever the verb permits; i. е, 
carries an inherent prepositional meaning, the preposition is omitted. 
This i» especially the case with nae; nao; nate; ta-le to gò, which 
requires no preposition. See in the Glossary the following entries: 

balli) at: for; with; respecting: during: from; on (a day); 
chalbal; cholbal behind: -chuli without (= not having): -ga dat. to: 
for; with: cvewa-ge for eating: istar-ga for evil; -gati of or belonging 
to; ju; -jr as; for; from. (also = past tense): -tar for: on: over; 
note is-lar bad; evil: lit. 'for low; as low.’ Two prepositions may 
be used together: fuile-ga-bal with respect to the people. 





ADVERES 
ee yes (nasal e). jébal ahead; forward. 
eló yes. chana-j¢ when. 
chult no; nüt. тасма when: 
11-Е Неге: їп this. inggo when. 
fe-boft there: in there. [cua how many. 
CoNJUNCTIONS 


атай because. 
yuncal-ba because. 

! On the iumerale which, like adjectives, follow the noun, e, Tor ull discussion, 
American Anuthrnpoloaish, Жі; 116-115, шай Сіпесату, x. v. «imus; 


тойа and (pastpositive). 
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SYNTAX 

Negation is expressed by the suffix chuli not: gui-chali he knows 
not. The prohibitive negative is miele, q.v. passim. — A privative 
element seems to exist in -1a: fi-na dry (4 water + na not). 

Conditional phrases are expressed by the hanging clause, as 
nue wan-ga a-lague-[t nen-ahogan (if) good for us, it awakens our 
роу. 

Interrogative phrases often end in chogue-gua saying it is. 

The sentence construction will be best understood by a study of 
the Catechism! 

Reference should be made to the resemblance between the Tule 
and thë Chibcha of Colombia.* There are likewise apparently 
fugitive analogies between Tule and the Miskuto, as perhaps: 


Тілік Мга 
ан 1 yong 
ан; ін hei she; it wilin 
nen we nine; pl. of any pronoun 
pa demonstrative ha suffixed article = the 


The element -ka in Miskuto lita; mika; stka *(it) ist may correspond 
to the possessive Tule -ca in pa-ca; wi-ca; -rati. Tule chichi ‘dark’ 
may = Miskuto siksa ‘black.’ Finally, the Miskuto infinitive 
-aia may = the frequent Tule -e (see above, Word Formation). 
What the connection was between these Central American idioms 
must be left for future investigators, as the existing material is too 
scanty to permit any concltision at present. 

Several errors in the two former papers? have been corrected in 
the present treatise, as the grammatical peculiarities have become 
clearer to me. I sincerely hope that this series of three papers 
on the Tule, although unavoidably imperfect here and there, 
owing to the phonetically uncertain nature of much of the material, 
may prove wseful to future students of this little-known idiom. I 
strongly urge the necessity of field work among this people before 
they become contaminated by alien influences. The Tule possess 
a quantity of folk-lore, songs, ete., which certainly should be 
са American Anthropologist, ХУ. 288-240. 

* [bid., xiv, 118-119. 

! [bid., xtv, 109-126, and xw, 2289-3265. 
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recovered and which would undoubtedly throw additional light on 
the vocabulary and structure of their language. 


Cvxa-ExuLISm VOCABULARY 


A 

d-? formative element nà in ри ей + 

a chili weed in comparison: 18 maástal 
нәйшіі adi manol тийш a chahi 
that mun ін good (bur) thar man ts 
better; a ie alo pose, and rel.; eee 
rhequét aml note the following; d 
mWéhu hi» son; a тигі as good 
(apintaque-malo): a pap choguete what 
the priest commands | 

al (ape) formative реф: або: ре 
neag d. hub vou to us do not 
apeak (өршешіо-; dhe: dhague-le); 
uh-heoce: balir-mal pel abeheco to 
рей al) tell = confeasion; alir 
übchóco — Confüror; ibi diar ab. 
chogue-gal aamething evil (vou) 
confess (choc) 

übe; error in. P: pi abe nega = pia pe 
nerd where is your house 

diezeh love (P? chabwet) 

ahi pron. of 3d p.:à. cala mai it is lean: 
ahi [a alo demnnadrative and = 
other. pl. emal-bí (ental-Pi-mal) 


ábopin heody; womh; health: Bead 


bulégua how bs your health: (amazed; 
птар); ag.-ulhai girdle = onder the 
belly 

üb-sagne-lé chao indeed = he iiye {ab 
cheque-te) to фо it (chaa) 

a-bulenena: chnli without ет = he te 


more than there ie not; i. €, there 


i» not ánmyune more than he (Ind) 
aé24.gal apen: istie a, юз. tho eyes (erar) 
arald-eald Had; evil: a. ohigui-mal gued 

amesa bad Бітік | ат eating 

ü.-le chumague speak dishonesty: 

o Diowmel evil of the Saints; a. 

tonal chet evil things to domain, See 


eal hold. Aceld-cila probably = 
held back: => secret 

acal-ba hide: tatd à gnal«cal a; eclipse ot 
the sun = aun himséll hides (cala) 

acalyogue cap: e mola a, his cap. 

acdan; cani axe 

ücdr then; imit a. now then; indeed 
(ӛлі) 

ücpemegu-ja repentance (macprga) with 
repentànee 

ephir melig 

дёйш. ape; unt a. how. (will. you! 
hope (eplurwelo; мешісі, ale- here 
afe ab. 

пендигеі loaded: ii hulu d. my canoc is 
loaded (tigué = buried, L. e. in the 
water}, ac-Íor ap- — ab. 

“Әсиа; зге -шгна; -сиа; -ана 

асий stone: і тсн а, сойігойі 
river with arony banks; a; chipsgna 
crysta] white stone; a. mala rock; a. 
песа сиу = stone Imuse(s); a. stapri- 
talégue pretty stone; chahi a, pearl 
z moll: atanei mand a. thunder- 
stone (bolt) 

deudnel descend: fufe d. финна west 
wind = sunset wind (urcate) 

üén-Mici-de ecuantyi Dew; little 

асі falie: a. bechumagme lalwely. you 
sacar 

ach һопеу (асһісна) 

achigua mild: fta a. mild wine = wine: 
fer s (ochigua) 

achd animal; dog (archi); asa фөршін 
animal 


a-cheguel (ehoquet) 
etki dog; animal (H): uchü parpdti 
tiger (atthu) 


PELINTA) 


drhicua тигсімін sugar 5p. aswear 
4- macdiett (see acid) 

cchst gualguena single wildcac 

acha pan wildcat in a hend (7) 

ache parpdli tiger 

achi gminéti lion 

achir mose; onomatopoetic? See Auski 

adi that one (ati), See al-mala 

ddi-te that one (ali) 

-agiti (see -gatí) 

giire fall: pe-meco a. düdmigui your 
house ts guimg to fall 

-igud formative clement seen in pwn- 
agua; mipri-cgua; steugaa, (See 
«дено: egüe; gua) 

aguayacen sort ol religious dance 

agnicherso in danger 

ügnircher take awny 

ai Icuacunapaleli mdiun shuna-te friend, 
carry thia ripe banana to [. (hai) 

atwa rock (B) 

dla egg 

alcal judge = Sp, dide 

ШЕН laugh; laughter 

dlepitdr laugh 

alley laugh (P) 

alpán move the hanmimeock (pan) 

ашса testicles (ofigda round) 

alulua green 

ата аша 

mui other; fe a. choco-&t moga and do 
thou otherwise speak = forgive 
laseel): 4-nutialmala-«te ата) woga 
to the relations and others = Haly 
Apostles: йб этага мойи amal 
enülbianal this man i& better. than 
the others (emalhimal); punu amal- 
pati wite of another; ama! & Pacul-mal 
(to) the other "Trinity: pe-y-amal-bà 
because  thou-; amub-cwsem — anyone 
= other one 

am-ba maskuche we eat (H) 

ümbégi геп. (В: В) 

ам 


MILI M, A, mtg 
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ethereal ten: «a; the tenth 

ambzgur cacd cuéncktgüe eleven 

ambégui cocd puguegda thirteen 

ambégui cacd росна twelve 

ата: atursegal imalg ame-gii they 
steal things from others (amal; 
нае) 


azmis dp see z Look for- mae cun! amiét-imal 


to go seck something to ear; ver fiut 
атій much (his) foe he seeks — one 
addicted to arms 

dmim sealing-wax 

uminé hunt: ina] amimé seek some- 
thing: czpal 1b amtié beat a; wood :n 
pursuit of game = hunt 

ampd lively; quick: са п. манет 
follow the road — road lively go; 
ата fold living: lively {see just 
below). dip = umpi ahead; Tor- 
ward 

mm pá-gua be born (see just above) 

ampi-güi bring forth child (see just 
above) | 

aom-pogda we (P) = 1 (we) two 

amide flexible (amler): idler: loitercr 

ün- li me (ond. Serme 

инесі Һан; а. «ШІН hand-cleaner = 
towel (chincal: chincal): a. ucse hand 
giving * marriage (cal); — 4 m-cal; lit. 
hold with it. (cal) 

üm-pd го me: patr pela a. choco the 
priest rellaall to me; f« d. thou ta me; 
a. chumdque answer to me; Doi 
an-gu imal choco chao Gel to me 
something says to do 

anpimhal: tH g- ravine with water (A) 

angon dnmalo whatever there is (F) 

аира my; Dias a. my God; dii ti sapi 
шешеме ün-galí the house wt the end 
ol the river is mine (-galr) 

un-ruiro IL exude: supar a. mája-te [ ám 
sweating through and through 

ami |]; me (P), See aa 

dm = iguana 
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drigni come (|Мініше); fracy-unigué 
when did vou come. 

anmala we (I 

си» Тау"; Ее (ан 

ти 1; me (RG) 

gp- = qh- 

apuld half: pirca a. half of the year 

në blond (habr) 

аре шіні үсіп * blood tube 

apis receive: mem a. pocuagua we receive 
abslution; afén-afim Niya cole re- 
ceiving evil (= Devil) say — blas- 
pheme (upini; ping- pina) 

apinchdet receive (vee ¢-pinch-; pinch-}: 
ihi pid. what have you received; 
ister apin-cha-mal those who rective 
evil: buL-nepri-apincka- mal those who 
receive (think) more evil (бий) 

apin-chao receive: chanaje apinechay 
when must one receive it (fure). 
See фел»; ортана 


&pinckuü- receive: umtur mem apincku-. 


malo how must we receive it; беря 
neni apinehuo whom do we receive 

üfiwguegal receive: mafu ologua ирін- 
guegal receive the Sacrament 

apinguer hokl: siu chiete a. anchor = 
ship make hold 

apinguile-te: imid apinguile-te eyebrows 
= thar which hoide the eye: mata 
ológma  afingwile-H receiving the 
Sacrament; maz Gfenpmht [ood rc- 
ceiting = vigor 

nini meet: сага ^ amalcuem Ве 
арїнї did you meet someme on the 
rodil (upin) 

afiso: Dios d. 35 cuenüuga. Communion 
= Gal's receiving for food 

zfin-tacucda hope (lac) 

apintague-! hope; id4nfügue-málo a muet 
that we should hope in him as wood 

при о hope 

apir-mala neighbors; probably incor- 
reet — efr, n. v. 
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apiro: weigua-fe o.-chamala how must 
ane receive it (afincha) 

gpirca* be- a. look out! (facuelo) 

üplacuélo expect (lac). — See actacuelo 

a-puna. (puna) 

дере”: fi a. mist (pur) 

a-purco alguine by means of hie death 
(фритсо) 

йе arrow; hook; vorniting = hooking 
up: d. epu! he holds an arrow = 
hook: ih  aguelé square = hook- 
shaped; неп паш he saves 
(hooks) us; he cargue agnelà sou sell 
(hook) dear 

araragtvtdi green (B) 

аған blue (B) (arrati) 

arcium. descend: go down (acuanst) 

Orenenalt: farmicr 0; вйпасї - atm 
goes down 

ürcudné-ie: lufd a. it begins to get dark 
= en down (ttle = sun; west 

arcinino: mele-gue nen a, Neyo not that 
we go down to the Devil 

eregdna hand (B) 

arpdma finger (B) 

ur-gains сайа a. chie! eaddle = horse 

arë rice = Sp. arro: [RG] 

arhi work: Ide a. сни опе does not 
work: d. armala we go to work 


arpago: mele:gur arpaga so ав по to 


work 
arpagüéet work: sti yer a. he much works 
arpst-gaf they work 
arpai work (P) 
«ері фос агат ніуа-лғуа a. then to Hell 
he went: nsa. | went 


arguia source of a river (fu) 


ағайпа stalr-case; ladder 

utübasdo give: mpimia aweguti eed. 
feque the silver do you give me (RG) 

wid day before yesterday 


FRIXCKE| 


атнё - Лоосніо peat (Б); 5р. ариг 

artala nòse (В) 

armé (and) 

aid acie: ipe-macar pe-fiurpa a. ekulí it i» 
a long time since | saw your brother, 
Note the following: 

üt ab see: que a. he is blind (sees not) 

tae sec: fale que a. people (cannot) sec 
him (alaguei; alon- tagra; айне; 
takse; tagust; tamemala): uni-la atdc 
(I); met him = saw him 

aico hope: Dios e ana, l hope in 
God. See ame | 

aidie five; «a. the hith | 

alan-: chapi cholbal epésa miele atan-malo 
he atayed hidden behind the trees = 
trees behinil he stays, eo nut they 
ses him (айас) 

gluguel- awaken: uue mum-gud aldgueh 
nen abopdn ulticts epe-mulo it good for 
na, ‘it awakens in the body a rest- 
condition = health (alae) 

айди! азаеп (айе) 

ularguichi icalous: o-pung o. jealous of 
a woman 

олно dog (P) = arhi 

atchiio patparti tiger (P) 

йети blanket; cloak; shect (9 afig- 
cover) 

ali he; that ane (P) » adi 

otied! clouds; cloudy = сєгєт (иф шш) 

alien! cover: ngud 8. deaf = eur-cover 
(ol). Ser utequéti; util gal 

ai-mula they (P). PL of adi 

atfuszi steal (P) (aturzi-) 

atugel cover (afig-) 

afiguel cloak = cover: рый ful? Dios 
a. he lives (because) God cares for 
(covers) him (atig-).. See supuet 

Hiiri- steal: pumdoloma! pr-a. women 
you steal (atten) 

afuradet thief 

ühursae: mele-pus ihi-wa-al (= mel) d. 
do not steal not anything 
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atursegul they plunder 

aracd-nuédi healthy (P) = bedy 
(аһан) 

asagd feel (abogdn) 

di'gaug feel: zgi fe-a. how do you f. (P) 

aragün-ecktopa feel (F); See ceklage = 
belly-feel 

a yd friend: [riendship (ai; har): a. chiudi 
roomy = note friend 

oyd-lichar lit, friend-broth = puornpo, 
drink brewed from fermented sugar 
сапе 

ayi шр friends greeting (mutual 
salutation) 

ayob ler it be thus (fezspi; -yo-) 


B 

b; ci. p 

-ba: асші-һа; proli - pa- 

-hal; prep. particle: pe«bel chinnu-puins 
with thee hie ja: Anil chalbal сай 
behind the ship it holls — rudder 
(еба Бау: та табара ме Багда. 
chuli with 2omerhing evil l with it do 
not = | resolve to sin. as more; dn- 
bal chao chuli-me | wil not do ir 
agnuin ** 25 for me-; Ae-bal [rom there; 
ipa pagua-H-bal on the thinl day; 
Palir epirquinzt Tule-ga-bul wusarei the 
Bishop with respect to the people he 
nnmes (them) = confirms them 
[nocna wanba on the road 

hati longer Porn ob -bal: pirca-impa- 
bali ycar-once-for = once a yeari 
unir inpo pombe; many. times 
(сата) тағай ir is = being- 


lor; e-pincha-chul-balr-ls.— thought- 
not-forsthe = without thinking; 


sti-bali in this here 

barra = Sp. tara: eighty centimeters 
(Res) 

be thou (pe) 

Beber Сині (РУ; father (PP) 

he-ya tü thee e-ga (chocó) 
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bel all: etele-gue b, faar chao not evory- 
thing evil dù (bul; pel) 

bendat: help (P) 

"bit wish: desire: am-mas-cum-bie | wish 
ура (сын); ным безе = he wants 
milki pe«ulücui-Me vou wish to rest 
(bust; chabu) 

таја Беат: thrash: pe-pandol peh. 
your wie you brat (prbtene) 

brea pach; tar 

bo bover cf. -Heg chabi- iim 
budaquizak die (P) 
«bie! lowe: ustie-rmil wüeti-bued waman- 

good-love » matrimany (-5ie; chabu) 

bul all; more (in comparison) «e bel; sel 
all: b. mukah more goid (a-buL 
вне; Риш); b. na pri-chu-gal more 
good get = choose; 
pincho-mal good people = ‘those 
who think more good; bubnopri: 
chaque. be-chuo do you choose what 
you like 

с 

et Seats pepper: с. aringas mili pepper 
(агр): c, Мариа’ топи pepper 
= pimiento (cagla; queca) 

cri hors: = Эр, ео: с. ür-puim 
chief auidle = horse-on holter) 

cacá and (in mimerals) 

«acd mouth: zruiw in the mouth: c. 
woot when we cat it = in the mouth 
(ішішғайа) 

ccd whe lip onder the mouth: 
moet mean lowertip 

шлі Ы bondér; bottom; margin: t r. 
bank ol river; & que fi nenegal it 
will not be posible to ford the river 
= pr bottom not of river you ga; 
lelmal e. mouth of thè wa = bay 

саған lig: hec. (kaju-M you made (told) 
a lie (cackumsar) 

сағана Пе (n) 

cacana cheat (v) 
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erormehe lie (n); ¢. chunmagee tell a lie 
басам Не (RG: n) 
адное Вело 


éucdal welli e. an-cmiseufa-te 1 rise well; 
horpoja e. chuma-Ie to-day | am very 
well (ckana) 
we shall hang in hammocks (catchs; 
kochi) 

сасйини lie. (cacam; eacasa; cacanche) 

cad take: put on (ВС): сова! воре: 
grasp; mua ріні (ай ри: оп пет 
clathes [RG): mürrucua urtalegua гай 
єтїршє wash this porringer = dish 
take wash (RG). ӛсе саһғу; елі 

eset hold: Бриз с. Баһ bolder = net: 
kulu cknlbal e. rudder = boat behinil 
it holds; passed e. he holds a gun 

cagle roof; shingle: pe-neca ¢-cagla-mval 
pe ocuine finune your house its 
rool you promise to renew (jt). See 
ca; mig pa 

caglio leaf (set just. above) 

cahey hold (Pi cad) | 

eat sickness = holding: ma c. pe-mica 
sickness you have 

сш bold: am-cal effet towel = hand- 
Cleaner (chincal; ckuncal); an-cal uc-sa 
miel puma moga hamd-holding (of) 
man èni woman = matrimony; tuie- 
udder; teat = milk (?) hold 

сам bone: dugui e e. marow = leg of 
bone; abf e: mas it is lean (palong 
yon-cald) 

cald-guea lean 

calba: Dios nan c. chumndgue blasphemy 
= what we (man) secret (calda) may 
(chumdgue) of God. (sec. acalacala; 
acul- ha) 

taltatigwe perhaps | 

воры everywhere: of amy kind at all 

eim hen: poultry (RG. саға”); м 


РНЕ] 


гайн opo cane do you feel maize to 
the poultry; сайн pecat do you 
catch.a hen (RG) 

calitaguet struggle 

ealitaja Fought. (echa) 

£almdli walk: te-bali pe-e. did you walk 
there = holding foot (mali) 

calmaque: nem nmuhmeli c, we Wish well 
= say: crv: shout well (cofmdgue) 

calnamchr music (1*) 

очи every where; of any kind at ail 


(саіршін) 
nibróma trouser (carson) = Sp, calzon. 


fomé ear; paddle: cqpesé pe-hone-tegue of 
the paddies do you take care (RG) 

юату расе (Р) 

dimin collir; neck (Easpmala! 

tau bench: neca-zuis e, chads there is no 
seat in the house 

«uma; pl. ending omecona women 
(гама) 

сана seat; chsir (RO): exna-quim. be- 
chicwe on the chair you sit; cha pu - 
rani cacap trees (RG); sec mual-camd 

camamanósnd follow tracks 

галцғароһ «trang (P) — cas in cantiqui 

гані сапе: &. ocadte the lighted c. 


coner-uhad light (FP) = сай 


(ngne) Tight it gives 

cimir hen: chicken: ¢. chemi chicken = 
little hen: c machi cock; c. puna hen 
(calim; kamira) 

canti strong (canarapeh) 

conti-colmdque cry; clamor (RG) = 
strong ehour 

cdatiquiz тпа свід R gives ‘good 
scamun, but = gond; strong; c è- 
palmagur cuy?gue omd-gal thoroughly 
io you chan yourself (?) eo a= to 
arrive early: ntis 2. wrong — some- 
thing «trong (cuantiquitp) 

cünti-gmili the Mighty One (Gel) = 
strong; eternal 
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гаф: c. 1b amine hunt for something. 
in thé cupa? (?) 

сам room; £ mé rom of n house 
(КО) 

cápégüs larger estin e large knife (RG) 

capi coffee: c. mas gün auparless coffee 
(cappi) 

capi’ dream; sleep (corey); not to be 
confused with copé chink 

сарф atav: mem c, we shall stay (sec 
chutil) 

саррі biting; piquant (сері) 

cå phina captain 

carbey sleep (cupit). 

cdrgual stick; rod: wec. the stick 

éxtrfá hamper: baiket 

corgue dear (price): pe c. ugueta you sell 
dear=¢, an-Aegu фепше dearly 
(well) E will pay yon 

ctrsón breeches [calrýng) 

fart] paper: writing; énok « 5p. carta 
letter: paper; c. namirile hook; 
c. namuüredleti pulmse conimandment 
= paper writing make; c. ndrmaoguz 
letter-writer; ams coria «hogue | 
roman; order (see karta) 

ipi Pammi hammock-rope 

ealché hammock (P; cachi? kocki) 

«ali of er belonging to: annali mine: 
je-cor thine: yours, мс. Same 
element os micasle (рам) 

coyd augar-cane: c ¢curné grind cane: 
с.е сағыңш eugar-mill 

caydngmi гесі-ҺалЕ 

cepi irap = Sp. сера 

«0 — gu (purea) 

codi-codi: fs Шаміра аспа c. n river with 
Бап = the river here has stony 
shore» — 5ee cóliual 

robey drink (P; парі: сагу; сор 

rockeno hat (P; enrquinaz kuregina) 

cepi deer; venison; sag (RG) 

сона тоет тшй c. Foot-finger. (coltud). 
Same as rod) hank = point; peak 
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соли linger: с 
(conc) 

cojál get: tempe c, he has caught cold 
(edie) 

col-didmique come with violence: ф ний 
Шат с. storm = wind bad comes 
(timigui); mega ізін г. һштісате == 
bad stormi comes, ete 

colmdgue bark {mid of dog) = col- 
miagne: hackü г. өпсете ча са with 
nose 

көй way ; ühout фа бн: Ду е, уйл» 
phemy e receiving Devil apeak 

comó flute 

сатойдта Hute-plaver 

«cona pl. == -gana (megrea-cona) 

copé drink (сатбеу; kopye): mol mui 
рес. да сап you drink milk (RG); 
6 co thirst = water drink (kobe); 
an-go ecope-gal give mea drink 


ис? = finger-nail 


corcermagur boil: H cercermaguet the 


cértiqui yellow (RG) 

сөне інуәріе buckle; hopo: ring (соди 
= finger around) 

сат sick (Py qwe-enjal) 


eres cross: ma-cres-guine on the Cross: 


(also cruz) 

ee louse: perhap! = eater 

-cu die (-gu; ogwige) 

cu. eat [сипё; cuwa): chang cen cat 
meat 

cua (-pgua) — See chcüixua, imircws 
(passim); үмітсіз 

сша = cumele, sweet potato. (cual; 
bal) 

euachir sandpiper [bird) 

сна butter: fat; oil: c. pel guilusaja-te 
holy oil = butter blessed; ce. magni 
pork (сы о) 

cnamacdle-fi: тай c, clay; mud 

enamdáguet fat; strong: aln с. that ome is 
fnt. 

cusntiguit pregnant (edniigui) 
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euaromalu rrousers (RG) 9 gual-mala 
leg-clothes 

cua yegné quick; ready: €. haque-qul came 
quickly [curya; cuyegne) 

tid: guint. gunpowder 

серые вета c, the seventh fedple- 
gue; ksg'le) 

£ucud bork of tree 

мент Ну 

euegid heart: Не: мен c. muet chicue-gal 
we observe purity of fife = we life 
good must sit (dwell, See cuegui 

cur one: proper: pe cuen mecha you kill 
опе: pirca-gurna one year; firai- 
guintl cume once a year; ctemád gutlnbu 
he ie one; que cima: nan-ga efpe-mala 
figuine it i not proper (one) for us 
there is no time (not proper) for us 
to fest; gue cursed never; тосо [Sp] 
сиеңа pe-she bag one you bring (RG): 
сшена-сшіна ғасы ome in turn: soe 
сцена а Бар = one bag 

сиепа-ға: 18-с. [ood something to eat 
(сите; сине) 


euendgdüa alone; first; cumndgáa-t (thou) 


alone; ib cwenagsa communion = 
something one 

cudncheye anyons; someone (e cho- 
bal) 

cu£nehigáe ane (Fuenckakei) 

cuen-ito ealing: mas c, ehuli men-mal we 
ure without anything to eat (rune; 
cuno); michi cum mica сны one 
mist not cut it = a man cat has not 

снёпиго enjoy: dmbegui e 1 wish to 
enjoy (= eat) 

cuepur village 

cuebür chune-li ciry = many villages 

curpur-mal people = villages 

сиеспі heart; life (cwegui): чеп c. 
oldriacal to instruct us in the faith 
= to teach our heart 
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жығуа ма-ма ме go to clean ourselves 
(RG) but = we go quickly (cwayeyue; 
cuyege); or it is for cata comb = to 
comb (ourselves)? 

engal (gartscugal) 

cuia comb (ekipi) 

ewicdn shoulder 

cutemja (sce cuiza) 

Ciizhi holy: Dios c. guilubu sacrament 
=æ God's holy essence 

cvichi-chi holy may it be (chy) 

euté saliva; apittle 

cuii mosjuitao 

cuiepua spittle; spit 

ешігі owl: unsociable fellow? 

сизо Бо ир: ма сшіге-іс he ascended: 
an cuis euicujs-te T got up 

сија save; sale: well: que-cuja; be sick: 
tuilubw c. (| am) sick; фе. уси аге 
sick — not well (cojal; ensapai; cu- 
fale; gque-cus). This probably = 
Taja q. V. 

cujdle save: men-gu-abegam c. save ws 
(ейніші; еміп) 

Eumácal fire; great fire 

cumaco throw 

cumáque Bre; candle; light; be burned 

com-bal inside: interior 

сите (киле) 

cuna eat; feed (vaj. See cune 

cuxai bite (P) 

сина! bite 

cond-ile bitten; sagpe Іші г. bitten hy 
a snake = emake person bites 

enne bite; chew; eat: feed (va): an-mas- 
éumbie | want to cat; iele peme 
eumbie what have they given you to 
eat = people you something feed; o- 
cune-mal they feed them; iget men- 
сипа what shall we eat; icho miai 
сине Һе eats much = much some 
thing he cats; pe calin opa cune dò 
you feed maize to the fowls (RG): 
YPi pe«c. what have you eaten; mas 
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сике amjel imal look [or something 
to cat; mdi mache rune pe зина 
give the cow a banana to eat = cow 
banana eat you give (cand; cuney; 
сына; смен.) 

cundi: ib c. benefit: fruit; something to 
eat = profit 

comey eat (P) 

cuno tat: wele-pue chand ¢. во as not to 
ent mènt; gw-e. [cat 

cunad eating: que-c. disgust for good — 
not eating 

eund rubber 

ctiplegue seven (cublegue; küg'le) 

curquiwa hat (cockeno): guingui e. cap 
of gun 

сирига grind: cayd e e. sugar-mill — 
cane grind (e-car) 

"cup (gue-cus) 

сыз thicket; jungle 

cuyégwr early; quickly (edntéqui; cuase- 
gue; emo-) | 

CH (SH) 

Chad] ache: sm-chajel ch. my belly 
aches (cha fal) 

chabi paunch; tripe 

сабы love; Dins & am-h. 1 love God; 
пен рар неп матап! nues сїйїш оше 
father anil mother belonging well 
love = to love our parents well: 
Dyer be-ch.-gal do you love God: Dios 
нап-ға chabw-fu-gal Gol must be 
loved ly us; nue chabu-gal nrm-mala- 
ke well love (him) we (must); sueti 
nen-ch.-maálo well we love (him) 

ehabue! kve (v und n), See just above 

hican: leather 

ckachiet shut; contine; lock: aec-gudsab 
eh. shut flock} the door; see ch, 
lack house = shutter 

-hüe: o preiük-chae еп; реа == Sp, 
prestar + char = Jerid say 

char yesterday: ch. milliqui last night 
sat) 
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Lr-ga- mee iMdar ib ih, not anything 
evil «ny = do (ches) 

chagld head (sdeole; adgòle: шір): сь. 
cheni governor (Httle hend?; ck. chiri 
pillow = head hollier): ch. shogui 
green corn = Sp. chocld; ch. mamagne 
headache: ek. yogui! Jong haired; sh. 
fafa memory 

chagldgua hair 

chaglaun world: mech. the world 

“карй Ба (каты) 

(барша lupi * majagua- tree x IHibir- 
emi hliaceur (chagua — chidgua?) 

rhagual-mul moth 

haja do: complete (past): зіп” ітші 

pe-cheja evil thing you do; fel 

шағ fife choja-te everything «evil 
which tan has done: ¢-pinchet imal 
шағ fale chajete feeling something 
evil man having done: fepüe (mal 
iar: on-ch.-ie Dia uuri cry of 
something evil | have done lagainst) 
cur good Gods: di afer anche 


something evil which 1 have done; 


М-сасан-«А.-ғ you have done a lir: 
am peli purses chile me all alisolve 
(hast). mare; gef лор anak. every- 
thing exil 1 have done [chaid] 

chal-hal behind: lulu ch. caet rudilier = 
ship behind hall (Aalha) 

«Аа соса black-bill (bint) 

chali carpenter-bird 

chali toollwk: ch. acofacele = аға 


den snail; ch, acua pearl; ch. ohifrgua 


oysters; ch. matarra shellfish 

chamu bactrie palm; alee = white ant 
(sie) 

ehassiieua fagua vegetable ivory 

(hana meat: eh. tudleti cooked teat: 
ch. mársegal roasted meat; ck. eu cli 
chognépia meat cat you have = have 
уой емген тей: гш ие Єй. game = 
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meat af the mountain; mele-gue. ch. 
cone net meat (to) cat; à. ek, chile 
ife-mdorr ehdna chap wai the mont 
is nor good = the meat i sour; a 
long time thr meat b kept, See 
тапа; зало 


£hanaje when: ch. d: when shall it bë: 


ch apipehao when muet one receive 
it inima) 

chao do; make: men-di-fega ch. even. as 
we do; abrogue-£e ch. indeed — say- 
ing tò do: imal istar-gu um-bal-chan 
chuli something evil 1 indeed do no 
mor =a resalution to sit ma mere: 
to you (siya) co do (yen) must ida = 
Ch.-degua a penance how does one do; 
Dies an-pe tral choco chad God to mea 
sumcthimg says to do; palir imal 
Han-go chogue ch. the priest. some- 
thing to us says to do: fegua ch. who 
does it; igua choo whar does it mean: 
paper choque-fe ch. what parents 
tay to voz male-gue bel iitar chao not 
everything evil to do 

chapel belly: aneh. chdl my belly 
aches (chapim: sabala) 

ckapdla belly | 

ha peli wood > whe sldpe-li shigar фе 
huishi do vou know how ta build a 
canoe (RG) = canoe wood to cut 
yon know (chapi) 

chapi tree: ch. wlbae] undet the troes 
(sape; tapi) 

chapi-ca tree leaf (c2; su pecak) 

ckapim-iaie-h; fmmágua ch. girl before 
puberty = belly ermpty (chapal; sa- 
banya; ataki; sapéngua) 

cd po keep: eh marit ja kept (chara): 
Dumingiin ilogue unirar mur chabo- 
pal Sunday nheerving how well docs 
one keep s how dees one keep 
Sunday properly 
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chapa foret; wood (RG che pur) 
chagur forest: mountain = wile land: 
ch, muti mountainous lake; ckapur- 
gua over the mountain; chapur chona 
ани — mountain meat: ch. vald 
cleared ground: chigli ch. mountain 
turkey: th ch. wild anemmáls: mier ck. 
таріг; усни сЁ; россагу 
cha pur-chii: be-ch. your cleared land 
thagué say; bul nafri ch. be chuo choosc 
what yon like = all good say (what) 
you wish (chaque) 
chargultup bramble; briar 
chatéqui £u royal bamboo 
che by-form of chav do: bring: alo 
luture agn: dm-che be-tagus-guins | 
(we) will do in accordance with my 
perception (eting): mee heche well 
you do; fgua an-che palmie-mala what 
must I do (che = shalli meat): an 
che-paimie-mala [ will do themy igni- 
guía) chs palmie-mala something (1) 
will do: sibi be-cke echi what nre you 
doing: pe-she you bring (RG); kudla 
pe-the do you bring tobacco (ВС): 
ico cana pe-che bring ano fa) bag 
(RG); fe-mala she; fama mola emique 
are your dirty linen to. be washed 
(RG) = your linen bring: woman 
linen wash; paltr-real Ae-pa chao the 
gal what priest savs ro you do must 
(cheet; cheselz chiet; chivel: suey) 
Chele hard; sur (chana; chole) 
thénefu grenti old: hugsaá ch. whale 
ichenti; chérete; chuneh; serredi) 
chemi little:-soglá ch; governor — fittle 


head; Pumi ch. younger sister: chem- 


mula less; lesser things; mi chem star 
= littl moon 

thenti great; akl: guil ch. eternal one 
(еца: сайте) 

Chérete ad (RG): mala ch. chica pull oif 
your old clothes 

chesre} ancient: pup ch, ancient father 
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chet halts aoe (uhi) dar imal ch. 
something evil io; &oxacala бно 
chet something evil do; aicr smel 
chet how (will you) act well 

eketdque carry (che = she): equ chogual 
th: smoke-pipe ІЛ) іш заре; 
sedey 


aheto evening: serra (RG) 


cheyeil: puine cheye?. urine. bladder » 
urine holder (ciely cater) 

chi may be; is: praje chi mastol where is 
he as man; ihi chi what ia; mitalal-tr- 
guinr Díos mam meca chi in. Heaven 
uml in the Haly Sacrarint (2 whar 
ін ін God's house) it is; element in 
pishi kunwi; cuichi chí may. it be 
hallowed: te-hals puo cki there wha 
dwelis (eku: eosé-cht open (бйпм) 

chidgua cacan (chaga?)- ch. euamdquet 
cinnamon: ch. ғана ей. higuera the 
cacao trees bear [ruit 

«Свае ін ресей (ойе) 

chica pull of: mala. chérete ck. pull aff 
(your) old clothes (ciique; echugnete) 

есені bird (chug; siquey) 

vhicuicua quail 

chicki night: meg-chlichi the night 

ehichigua black; twegro (ichigua) 

&hHeMH hlack; dark; negro? guued. ck. 
negro = black foreigner 

£hizue sit (RG): yh hal ck. ehule do not 
eit here; fe-ch. do you sit down; nen 
cuzput nuluci chicurs-gal wu must lzad 
a good! Ще = we must sit (with а] 
goot heart (chigiti) 

chin! hold: cabat argum ck. saddic — 
hore on hold(er); ckaghé ch. pillow 
= head hold{er); cho ch. fire place = 
fire-hold(er); mucal ch. gum — teeth 
holdi(er); (Quulule a-chogquet ch. Christ^a 
Sayings to keep; li ch. water-jar = 
water hohl(er); win cete apinguer 
anchor = ship keep hold; choguel chiet 
keepa saving; migpa £-euilub ch. rain» 
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bow - gbove what is (the thing 
above) 

chigla judge 

chigh turkey: shigh curassao-bird (RG); 
eh. c&a pur mountain turkey 

chipli- cut; chiglilejo: tule-mal. pi-ch. 
people have you wounded (сінде) 
ahigue; sickey) 

chigual thorn (zg-ehigual) 

chigüi sit: perh, mitelal-meca thou 
sittest in Heaven (chscue) 

chija-te speak of; mention: ѓе інде ch, 
when one speaks of something evil 

chiman week = Sp, semana (chemin): 
ihi ch.-guin this weel 

chimuni navel 

«іні іну (тна) 

chind mochi water-cresa (Sp. herrace) 

chincal hand (ancol; chumal; chuncal): 
ch. gual arm = hand tree (ena!) 

chinu- be: is: pe-bal ch.-guine he is with 
you (chi) 

сир роз 

chipü ivory » white (thing): cuia. ck. 
ivory camb, 

thipa-gud white (RG): acu ck. crystal 
= white stone: chala ch. oysters 
(ripauadé; mpilehi; slpigo; Iipugua) 

chique (chica; shique) cut; open; breale: 
acia sk. cut with awe (RG); penade 
sho sh. do you go and cut fire wood: 
quingui 1k. бге а рип: Шы shape. 
zh, pe-hnuishe do vou know how to 
build a canoe = canoe wood cut you 
know (chigli; s$ckey) 

chigtii-mal birds Селс) 

churcha e masio son-in-law; ome ch. 
niece 

chirbu lile warm ol bees ? 

dirti gray | 

chiscua daughter (father speaking) 

ckiskoa child (B; chusgua) 

ейіз-: lar wa ehis-malz-te the one they 
place (on the Cross) 
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cho fire: cho chiel fire-place = holder: 
cho müutdigue blow the fire; cho«meca 
kitchen — fire-house; mabsa. cho. pal- 
etie volcano * енген fire make; mise 
cho ulu railway = land fire-ship: 
talmal che wlu ateamer = sa fire- 
ship; sko fre (RG); sho fague pe-she 
fire see you fetch = fetch me fire 
(or light). бее сорын; сой 
hodna wood = firewood (chudra; sudra) 
chohgal pots (misa) 
chocal say: palir be-ga ch. the priest to 
you says them 
toca say; tell: ch. e nuchu:mal to tell 
the children; Dior am-ga imal choco 
chao God to me something says to do; 
ат be-ga ch. | to yos tell; patir pela 
ëh. mii dtogo what the priest all says 
well have = obey: тшшера pel кг-ға 
ch, all greet you = greeting all to 
you say (ab-ehoco; chogne) 
choe say; tell: palir namga nueli ab-choe 
the priest to us food tells = forgives 
choga-lile: pe naz ch. you will (are going 
to) tel] (us); arpá-gal ch. they work 
a5 thev advise 
chógual smoke 
chognal-cna = cocobol-tree used by 
cabinet makers 
chogual quia smokc-pipe 
rkognagua quis sica-le olive {тєє = Sp, 
manzonillo!s ck. which has poison 
chogue tell (choro): pe-guilul-guine. pe- 
ch. pe-pinche-putn in accordance with 
thy being do thoy tell me what thew 
thinkest (chogue) 
chogun coal (che) 
choja-te: Espiritn Sante. ch. (by) Holy 
Cheat begotten (made: PAM 
cholbal backwards; hehind: ck. epeja he 
remained behind; chapi ch. behind 
the tret(s); ck. yancald on the back 
ur shoulders 
cholé hard; sour (chele) 
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chond-te Га: римарые ch, girl after 
puberty = far = pregnant 

shonte-te fat (RIG) 

chod candle; fire (cho; she) 

chogue say: ibi macfign ch. what is 
sorrow say; ipu ch. what does it 
mean; шіт mal mün-gu ch. chao 
priest. something to us says to do = 
penance; jer beg db chogue-gal 
Father, to thee something 1 will «sy 
= penitence; фе тисшиғрыл ch rho- 
que-güa you drunk perhaps vou sy; 
chu choque-gua ia used in asking à 
question; palitos Poncio Pilato cho- 


que-guiné suffered Pontus Pilates: 


order Бу; Нсяй pugne  pe-mapoi 
chague-pid taxes payment you render 
aay; pe-shogne you tell (him; RG); 
ybi shogue what do (you) вау (КС): 
Qanquilelé perk. to O. do you tell it 
(RG) 

chogurr- Dior ch-gwine Са «опы 
rua ndments | 

choguel gay: nue! chun ch, 1 am well 
thanks = well truth вау; асре be 
ch. you say rightly = you tre right: 
a-ch. cheet his saying to keep 

chogque-le say: pe-dina mue puna 1b-gua 
Dios nan чеш сё. you indeed good 
with a woman something in Church 
sy = yon get marred; chun ch. 
tell the truth; papa-mol c сад 
parents what my do = obey; не сл. 
| cannot say; d pap. ch. what the 
father orders 

Chogui: chegld ch. green corn = бр. 
chocló (sognit) 

chorchigui manédi it goes curved nr 
crookedly 

thoseua guagara sort of tree 

chu (chi): max-neca. che Sacrament = 
what in Church is, Same chu we in 
chuti not 

chi-chequegua. (choque) 
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chuáraá wood (chadna; etine; rsdra) 

chuchi damp 

chugal get: overtake: reach: gue-gile cA, 
(I) cannot reach it; mele pin-che ch. 
not think to get = covet; meic-gåe nen 
Aiya сй. ibi iiiar eo not us Devil 
reach with something evil (ем; 
chujd-te; guis-cugal; pen-chugal) 

chuigua: ulu ch, sampan (boat) 

chugual wild cane 

chedligua; plain; smooth 

chuiluga; nepa ch. plain; smooth 

chuir child (chus; echui; nucht); ph, 
Chiuir-gana children (family) 

chujo-te save: it gitar men ch. Nive neca 
тоға (from) something evil and Hell 
save we (enfale; guchao) 

chul not: e [incha-chul-buli-te without 
thinking: iff chul-mal those who do 
not (keep the Commandments) 

chula paca 

chute epidemic; plague (chuli) 


chulé no; nothing 


chile sort of hare 

chuli no; not; without (follows verb): 
gui ch. be knows oot; arfa ch. he 
works not! di-guin i-pguemn ch. here ia 
nothing: si chuli without moon (-; 
mele; seii) 

chuli evil; ill (che) 

chuli-gua without: mene zh. bald = 
without hair 

child: ch. dara] nrn-apó a lang 
time on the road we- stay (аш 
tenal) 

elo monkey (RG). бее гаши; зын 

£kul-tenal long tire (chulil) 

chuld motkey (chao) 

chulub eagle 

chuluba sparrow hawk 

chumdgue tell; say: mule-pue cacaáncha 
ch. not to tell a le (chumágue) 

chumaja4e spoken: pe {йат ch. chuli- 
degua you evil have you not spoken: 
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thimal- yocar ch, elbow; probably crror 
fnr chínéal; chuneal 

thuma-la receive нтірне-іг apira ik. 
how muat pne receive {а{їнг шна} 

chumdm week: pe-pope-mal chomdn- 
malie йтрі-риіне {езе your 
parents oncc à werk vou visit 
(chiman) 

chumdgur toll; aay: (cho ch. ho knowa 
how to speak; ii quar aw-chaja-te 
onsħumigue whar evil | have done 
(aa) evil | announce jt; acus ресей. 
fulsely you swear = say; magie ch. 
well (mukus) speak — appeaser calm 

chamade saying (n): Може ch. Creed = 


believe say 
ските vaneald back-borne 


chin trüe: truth: ch. eloguesde tell the 
truth; muc! chun-cheguet 1 am well 
thanks — well (I am) truth (I) say 

ckuna-«chuma truly: — chuwa-ulghine in 
truth 

thine take away; remove; carry (RG) 

chümihi- thick: dense (olíci; rumabi- 
м} 

chumt-té; hoipoja cachat ch. to-day 1 am 
very wells today. wull; it fe the 
truth; um- fe-chuna-le ] besech (pray 
you; mue! chwss-e true (honrst) 
inan 

Thunu fe- vau give; nleo (mv. 
(RG); guingui ignique peak. ido. you 
take away your gun 

chuncal hand (ehincal) 

chm! mold palm of the hand 

chore) many: cuepur ch, city = many 
villages (chénetu) 

chunchegue-le truth 

eeisgue-malu water fall (stulu) 

Ghuyuel* t ch, river current 

churcua jestz rattle 

chus child; sm (chair; echus; suchy) 

chuipu pudendü feminae 
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chino choose: bul napri-chaque be-ch. do 
you choose what yuu like (chaque) 


D 
d (see Г) 
Чан (шї; СЇ. оры ий) 
dinigue come - himigue: ums] as [ut: 
frurque d. he is going to dic: дениса 
айке d. your house is going to Fall 
бейиш. (кее fegua) 


dt = demonstrative N, à. v: used аз 
follows: fe-di chiii it cannot be: 
igne nes-di ocoe what did we promise 
= what we ir promise: pe-abegdn-di 
pullgaa your health ic how = how 
ia your health: nem-di-tego chao we it 
as do = even as we do (see thè fol- 

“ба: e-Iale-di-ha he was createxl e he 
man (alive) it became 

"Hin: Diosdin Мена God he «who 
who is God; be-din Семее 

Hia musal ped. | аш well: you it 
also — T min well and how are you; 
pe-di-ma nie fruna ihpgua . ... choque- 
fe you also say something good to a 
woman = marry her 

Dios Gud = Sp: логан belonging to 
God 


déwale river (B) = Hgudla; tiwala 

dol-: fun-dol-mal girls; women 

dumida geart (В) = fumdti (mat-to- 
Чит) 

Duminguin Sunday; dumingain-snil ne- 
quis pe iP mai on Sundays for this 
are vou here {= ІН) 


E 
r demonstrative ani possessive "his" 
und 'of the’: e mola acalyogue hiù 
Сар; Pumagpug s mus wife's mother: 
muito! s fuf husband's farher; v 
Poene the second: Dios & pacul-mal 
God of the Three (Trinity); Dior € 


гегхск| 


niche God's sont macht Dios ¢ mucky 
children of (God: Dior d nos тесп 
God's house; é fumagua his wife; 
etmel e tumati large pan; boiler 


(either; or (KG) 
cha Чаус вип (Р). See eri; ipa; ipe amil 
сі, кіні 


trad: chaoper eat mountain gorge = 
iriountain open (soe acm£); nec-gnanab 
hee de you open the door 

ecdé-gol to open 

echtoge feel; (аме (Р), бее arugda- 
rektoge 

e-cur grind: enya e-cur-mé grind augar- 
cané (euruegu) 

echa machete: weapon: есіп-ршіп fe- 
calitofa tule-mal-po with weapou you 
fight with people (see eso) 

echá sequihi sword 

cthigid ontie; loosen, See echdgue 


rch igue loos; take off: mola c. take. 


aff clothes (chica; chigue) | 

erkut baby: child (chii; nachu) 

edite presenti men e. we (must) present 
(ace nacguine) 

ee yes (pron, sasally) 
(jd pipe: tube: е, chégual chenigne 
imoke-pipe = pipe smoke takes 
ego: ¢, an-ga quence he promised us 
= pledge (P) toita he offers 

egudla dull: toy 1 wrist 

rguendti brother (B) 

ибхений come: ane. 1 come (se 
himigus) 

e: achii-d fnhhoak — animal ir halde 

ilet cleanse; mb: ame! с. towel 
hand-cleaner a 

emtlbi-mal others: it saa кийиш 
шта е. this man ie better than the 
others (see abi) | 

emuque! enclose; weca «, enclow а 
house 


emie chan (RG). See émigue; urguna 
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enigue wash: miala orfalegua coe 
emigue dish take wash = wach the 
Ц. (ЕС). See mürrncus 

emiigue waah: penala sez Puta mali e, 
your clothes fetch; woman clethes 

emirto-«day [RG), — See imit 

rns immediately (RG) 

entiquet clean; clvar: wash (see emtigue; 
emigue),— This ig the шш. ol nuhueti 
= make good 

epe-ja wtayed: cholbal ¢. he: etayed be- 
hind: pia epeja where did it stay = 
where ie it 

epe-mala; que cena nan gu ғ. інершіне 
At ia not proper [or us to stay here: 
ные пая-й, пшрш тён пия 
wlucus ee-mala (if) good for us, it 
awakens in our bady (ao that) it 
restful stays; chops шш mew-epe- 
mulo treo under we stay 

epincha- [sec apincku; pinch-]: pincha. 
ckul-bahiie without thinking: фина 
ebinchdet a woman he thinks of = 
ің іп love with; IHos-güin epincha- 
mule: that we believe in. God; ami 
ntfi nen épigcha-male how wel] -we 
(can) beliews 

epinche; Dios-guine ¢ muse ерінсін іп 
Gel good feeling = sate of grace 
Dios episihe (1) believe (in) God; 

ерінге (ейін 

еріт master; lord: моң épir-gaite our 
master (aee pir); polir ерге рангй 
bishop = priest who i» for (guiuz) a 
lord: patri epir-guinel. bisliop. (apir) 

ўил саши 

puo yso; desire: naia е-е, Ном Фо you 
use it; polipoli mrle nen pung epua 
often that not wp a woman nse = 
rhat we commit my fornication; ішіс- 
imalgat тел е «рио people's 
Property (something belonging to 
people) lot to nee = desine: covet 
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pleit iai they aret euefarmal e. pana. 
Chali the villages are near 

eglle-ti-ne-chulí the water is high in the 
river = js not (ehe) the water high 
(чо) 

egüiiséfé pravr wmi aetacuelo. eguixoéte 
how hope ail pry (see Just below) 

еттім begi eupplicate аш етші 

cimil pan; pot; emel e pdi large pan; 
boiler 

mite cauldron; pot (RG) 

érmdir stool 

eesmderile metal LP) 

eios machete (see Ба) 

titfa knife: 2, za peruz атре Ее (ВО) 

esting buyi die. he bought 

extóbol tattle: ratile-snake 

éiealah spear (P) 

ей fasteni tiet moli lotagua eff machigua 
pe-taeus wie whip (1) the oxe with 
the workmen — oxe tie up workinen 
you se go (KG) 

біне Пер фош rhme are they lashed 
(RG): tine pela they all are bashed 
(tied); Pedra chuira etínr help Pedro 
cleanse the ward (!)-— Pedro the 
weed tin (make seeure): ai пог 
Не = fasten well; huius afl несін т 
anchors grapple = ship sie well 

eitórl: mali etuoet [eters = jost tie 

ebi will (n): welli уен; atoja very 
weil 

(tecubal: piaye itd е, Pes where of this 
river the sources 

evi dày: (ebu): me evi-gana days (E) 


6 
uodative: am begun penico | to you 


pay; pelir-mal bega ekao what the 


pritst commands to yoy dos femal 
idar.pu guphabehas chulé smnrthing 
for evil I again do mot; pe-eulilaja 
tide-mal-pga you have fought with 
people; тшй pel kepi choco 
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greeting all to you say; fme-ga {ог 
кіп; ого ро play with — for play 

-pu pb and causative: ó-cope-gal- give 
to drink 

gulang hone (eala; perbe). 
mg iram. B 

фана уор. {in the) mauntalns 
[intpa-]; gam- — pl. -gama 

-gan(a) pl: swüzheró.pum inen (emu; 
prmebali) 

panagua abundant 

gota language — en; cmi. (P)guleg. 
wizi t0 epeak Indian 

“site wt; belonging тос амда ту; ре 
pui thy, mem-pufs our; pe-mal-gah 
your; nan-güfs for um; fap numa-gati 
ные ckabu father mother well to love 
(= acc); fepuá-g, whose; iHi meca 
légua-mal-g.-te this house whose is it; 
Реа. (а)! belonging to all; дш 
niec-guiluhn machi-mal-gaié what will 
became of their children —— | 

gini nt; in (P; guine) - 

Binja (nemai) 

-pu die lopum-gn; ogur-2a) 

“Eg Tespective particle with noun of 
verb; chapur-gia over (aa to) the 
mountain; мига ће went = 
jumped: apt gia what is there (RG); 
appears also in wen-gu-abegdn cujdle 
rave qm with respect t6 body 9 save; 
le-bali fe-gna chi there who lives; 
puala-püa wrt; mice-gia one has; 
fuli-gid conon; boat; wicl-pie-pda 
blanket; suchw-pio-gia child (agua; 
gu-chae; - pie; -que) 


All fornrs in 


пй foccigner (ropa): р. chipigna 


white people = white foreigners 
guecol face; self: an-g. myself: palir è 
йш before. the. priest: priest hia 
{асе at; р. гше осыѓе skull face 
people scares (gualcal; wágala) 
guacir morning; to-morrow (gwrifar) 
guagud smell: g. sapane smell a smell 


race 


puaí tree: any projecting object: ү, 
inden tree trunk: chincal E. arm; 
тай т. leg = foot-tree; Aiud g 
nooie-f onion cedar; Aulich w..quiimi-fi 
cedur; g. pir-chiat take to trees (of 
binds); г. pirm/cuet bridge = tree 
Across; g. famibi = pala frio (3); 
chem к. bactrié palm: chu-g. wild 
cane; aeur £g. raft pole (argus: 
xa beretigla) 

gualá tobacco (huala) 

ГЫ: рыл мер 

еншісі іші e g- acalha eclipse of the 
вип = aun himself (his face) hides 
= yuacal. q. v. 

gual-camá branch f tree (see cana) 

guál-gual ribs; reduplication of gual 

gual-gutna: ocka g. = gate sole lone 
panther 

ната = penelope mefoagris (RG) 

guamáquet: chidgua g. cinnamon 

guanab door: nec-g. house door 
guanab-osirm door (RG) 

gudpin tongue (Esebina) 


guaguija escaped: b&b iule-malo gp. all 


the people escaped 

gu-chao save (gna): mam-gu chao Senor 
ibt £xtar us indeed save Lord (from) 
something evik = mam-gua chao make 
for us 

go-cho (palmis) 

pue — gna; qur gWe onmüfule | cannot 
meet him (mele-gáe; que) 

puriar morning; Tto-morrow (guacr) 

"gda emling of pli sen dis nd'ucus «pniela 
let us rest e it ie time t0 rest 

[шїї grace; joy; joyful: ii p. nen- 
Palmiz-emuala what grace we make = 
what grace does it cause un; {h miei- 
le én-quei-püín (with) what | have 
| am content; émele pe-dín-g. thou 
art. full of grace: Espiritu Santo nut 
pucigpu:sa! the Holv Spirit's grace: 

ноз... puelpu-gal-e to enjoy God: 
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ii-pa mem o-puelgu-gal-e how do we 
serve God; wae guelpw-gala in a state 
of grace = we enjoy it well 

queu — -puim: (quen here 

fay now: abs (aif) g. ebuli he does not 
know; an-g. ehuli | da not know: gui 
chuli ignore = not to Lknbow; um-be- 
gui-ito-chuli 1 do not know what yon 
say to me — |] you know say not: 
nmi bègui chuli how dò you not 
‘know (see guichir; puir-cugal; Amisha; 
кегі) | 

gui; nupsuer-gui; muliuer-gní good wca- 
ther 

quia (quía) formative (chopual-quia; 
Неміс) 

pichir he knows = gui + chi Ter? 
comprehension (п), бее рий; йшй; 

püschu know: am-be-g, | you know = | 
know you 

gual eternal (puilub; guilul; guilus; 
qui; Pedro Pablo-ie gpuilguine to 
(guine) Peter (and) Paul these Gej 
term] ones 

guilub being: essence; is ronneeted with 
puil; quil, pe-giciluhn.-guine be-chogue 
fe-pincke-puin dno acconlance with 
thy essence do thou tell what thou 
thinkest (with respect to what thou 
thinkest): ib p. заре shade: shadow 
* what is shade; gmHub-chit it is 
"ame fime ago (haee Hempo); Dios 
puiubu: Holy (rc Ù Cox] = the God 
who exists; guilubu macgwine-ki. lile 
everlasting (guii); Dios mucku € 
gulluhu God's sm the one who is: 
Dios purcuet. guilubu when God died 
= (God's death being; Piotr purcue p. 
omor fPe-puena Lent in the days 
when (ifegueec one day) God 
promises Comoe) foryiveness (purcur) 
that it Һа Бе (шы), In auch 
phrases giifubui ia participial. ibi neg. 


204 AMERICAN 
what does it ttican (Ia 1t); Spul mec-pe 
macht-mal-guti what becores of their 
children; беле p. what isit: ii p. 
pormi = what is it; chénd p. one 
he ia; g. que-cnjal (1 am) sick: honá g 
watch; am hun g..achquelis ny cance 
is badèl: mam g treasure; money it 
is; «iz. monthly period (of woman; 
ин фер gp. gueduja my father is 
«Шеті ¢ gatlubpere Chiam 
what is holy {?} Пішу кап век 
іруі шибыһы-ыі atrament of the 
Church = of Сх» howe something 
sacred; but note gir nre-gnilubuser! 
(= set) what does jt mean: de 
кийир festival; cf. рейн. Бог 
Jufh), note zr-Inb: ша» 

puilul live: exist (like puilüb above): 
cutie! tal? Dies attignet he fives long 
because God prowers him = ho ja 
Alive God protecting him; кимай ped 
иша oil all blesed (гі, 4 
guilnbi-te) 

guilul-seet are comprised: Pocta-gmin g. 
ate c in two 

kuifusaja-le made clear, blessed: pel р. 
ull blessed 

quiltse-cal blesar dm-guacal g. емір 
mysli; p Баша Na-crui menil: 
guine by the blessing of the Holy 
Cross on (e 

puiman? wage: [nli g. waipe war 

prmigque open: teal g. open à road 

guint?) at; in general prep. (eiui): sri 
Отт қ. іп ІНік жесе; аяғгішса баз 
g. T tell (it) to God ; fiu-je müstol-guin 
кийе [ине жаз һе made man; how 
for (as) man was he gat: fcht-g, by 
meatia of à «worl: peng. with respect 
to yous pe-hal chine-¢, he ie with yeni 
= with vou for being. Also sign of 
abstract. passim: Digs moi-puinete 
God a existence; used Foe ' believe in ": 
Dios. g. epiuchs-malo that (we) bi- 
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litve in God. Frequent ae complis: 
ment: ates, as hlesaed (gnen) 
eminas piss (RG); pron. prind 

gniud cheyét bludder — urine holder 

quin (an-gdiro) 

quieto street; ewallow (biril) 

iüu-cmgui learn knowledge get {soe 
йі): gürrcapris notice (n): me 
Riisengal diguet learning of the 
Creed; рар men-gali-te pisacugal-e 
learning the Pater Nester. Gils 
rugal 9 get knowledge: 

tifa made (gmin! = cuja denoting 
good condition. 

H 

hilo blood (B: see аре) 

hoch colmuique вере lachi) = shout 
with the pose 

hii (riend: an-À. my friend (ai; aya) - 

imi today (B) бес іні; 

hilii san (RG) 

hegurapá hungry (P), See kcur; rubá 

hoipis day: mele.gus arpago-te В, ва аз 
not to work on that day 

hoipoa today: &, cachal chuna-te T äm 
well today = poday well: (it ie) the 
truth = from (-)а) бау 

koipor duy: jmlé A, good day: pane- 
fane 5, daily 2» continually day 

kord көзінің жен sh isa watch 

buadéulerpa moraine (RG) 

Виа cipir; tobaces (RG: gweld): X 
neca kuala pe nar pugue to X's oun. 
tobacco you ge huy 

kutd grasa 

huché rabbit 

hnerpa hor (P) 

kurye euti reap: yal-guin imal ht. in the 
mountain. something cut 

hügu! fever; hugal mica-guz to have 
lever (nien) 

тайыз fiih; A фай fish-net — fish hold 
(ет); №. обеты whale; k. ued fsh- 
(cale [sess acm) 
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kutee hoti yone h. simmer = season of 
heat; ae Angie an tlogwete | am hot 
= have heat 

kite cowardly; idle; weak; k. logs very 
idle; nale k. ioga he ia too iiin 

huimi beads of many colours — cha- 

hützh(i) know: oon. A. chile 1 do not 
Кос (RG): ae Awisht [ know (RG); 


28 дей. do you know this (RG): 


sama cums pe-h. can you est meat = 
meat cat you know = can; wmole 
miguel pe-h. can vou sew а вай; 
quinqui dcole pe -k, do you know how 
to shoot (pilíchi(r); miri) 

kulgd beard; table 

huld boat; ship; k, obpisale ship-wreck; 
ісінді сно А. sea fire boat = steamer: 
А. ckolbol cok! rudder-ship behind 
hold 

hulub gual quinih cedar: hi pial nolie-ti 

hud red-faced monkey 

hela-gua canoe; boat: trunk; box 

hürgua heart-lecaved arnotta (bival 

Aurpa younger brother; sister (ome; 
мера). 

hur-tale-lale transparent * through see 
see (tale-tale) 

hus-gual levet; pole = life (?) stick 


I 
s indef, element secti in spi: imal 
tabal: cacá i. in the mouth - when we 
wat it 


ib something = ibi; alo = animal; F 


animal = of thè mountain; capat ib 
amine hunt for animals in the 2: 
miele istar 4) chad-ga not evil any- 
thing do; 1) cuwe profit = something 
to eat; mele 15 cune not anything to 
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ear; i gadub 1dja shade: shadow x 
something which is shade (dark). 
See 42, igi 

(бегі: puna i matrimony 

fbeleli sun (B. eba: emi; ipe) 

íb-gus something: 9. Din wan қаса 
chogue-fe something say in God's 

th nica-te what one haa 

ib incu nicole sharp; something which 

1% What; something: thing: #. tifar 
samethimg evil: 151-26. puilubu wlat 
docs it mean; £ agwele square m 
something  hook-shaped;  $bí-mala, 
pli ibi жайы! something good 
(ке ірі) 

i dawn (iba) 

ibía eye (B): 49a chili blind — without 
eye [see imd) 

ihany eye (B); indicates that B heard 
A final nasal 

tbi-gà why 

tbi-puo; digi wudupwsa from what = 
why did he save ts: t£. mastol 0-ішіс- 
diba why waa man created = nade 
alive 

ibi guilubu portrait -« what i» it (1) 

himala things; ph nf ihi 

dbi dgiri-pnine soul - something inside 

fbi alégua circle; something round 

ibi-na-al error for dbi-mala 

íkujc- marry; matrimony:  ónme-mal 
ibuje-te matrimony; fumi thule 
nurcle-H matrimony: pe-ibuja-fe you 
marry (= be love: ef. hir; ckabu) 

Hal roud: i Hart rood guide (icala: icar) 

tcala road: £3li s. enemies! road 

narsbal an the road: 1. pina ийлей оп 
the road curving one gues; Dios i. nue 
teyopi on God's road may it be well 

ícó fuh-bene; needle; penis; thorn 

sehagiagüs hare (P) 

ќеАѓрба little; атте (зера) 
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tche (eco ichi) 


iche-ju-ie illness: парі 1. pe-opnigdd 


almost from your illness you die: 
Wüipi-iche opwigngal almost sick ho 
dies | 

Acht pitje bedehé where do you live: 
ibt. be-che- dzhi what are you doing. 
This Phi prob. e ehe; ci. Рањ 
ані саға 3kopue pe-irhe-ga (to) Р. 1 
order вау (that) you do = | ох 
you to tell Pascual; nopi icke pe- 
vguigugal almost you are gaing to die 

icho very much; enough: i. an-ulsizus ] 
am very tired = much [ rest: itho 
chumigue he knows haw to арвай 
well = enough speaks 

ig-chipuel thorny cedar = something 
thorny 

ig? bòw; what; something: igi pe- 
appina how (what) do you feel. 
See 157 ibi gui 

igles English: teles-uly ship = English 
boat (B) 

tguabichir medicine-man 

igüeja-té forget (cf. ocorzucue); really 
=forgotten=sometliing promised 

тиги anyone; something: d. ehuli 
nothing: no one; ё. mics chuli poor 
something have mot; рига +, 
rhuli here i» nothimgz i. ришет 
aomething holy 

(iene anyone 

igni whát; something: palir pela chaco 
mur Нора! Кит ое енота [а 
priest everything say well obey (is) 
what I must do; mira iguilub chie! 
rainbow» on high something it holds: 
yeuesa something mone (RG); урш 
shogne what dors he say (RG). See 

fpiiluh something 

сија раз time 

Ша time (Germ, Mal): ila picwa how 
many times; Ца serena six times: 
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ins pocia mnsale-malo Confirmation 
=twire baptized 

Н-сиспа ance-one time 

Mdeletiz: mol i, ribbotis with stripes (RG) 
—striped cloth (mola) 

шш jow: H i the river is low 

to! something: $. amin hunt some- 
thing; tòr imal bad thing: pwal 
atin lower a thing; mas cuné amici 
imal something to eat search some- 
thing: yal-pxin i Anéye reap = in 
the mountain something cut; fmal- 
gen at something (we ncwyvgal); 
ima! fe-gatí chali things that do not 
belong to you; imala things 

imoriniti frait (B) = imal-ruiti 

нее pe-din-guclpu loll thou indeed ol 
grace 

imid eye (ibid) 

imia apimguile-ie eyvobrows 

ümir now; to-day: i chumdgue Не В 
»pcakimy row; imisimír nt once: 
immediately; imis-cua now: present 
time (emir) 

"m pa- equal; oncez among: untur imga- 
gam-toli (= gen-bali) many rimes; 
firna-hali dmpa-puim өйсе a усаг: 
thuman-mala-(e imipa-guime once. à 
wek; pica )mpe-hani onee a year} 
ims guine equal; but cf.: be-yo-pun- 
mal dmpu-puine  «uxüle-gmim thou 
indeed wormuen-arnong art for blessed; 
ulaquet! purcucua-mala-te. dmpa-ruine 
he wakes from among thu deal 

ima = chicho; beverage mado of rinde, 
‘ugar and molasses; wine; 1. ackigua 
mild wine = wine per sez б, nueti 
good wine = medicine 4. Н Hnigua 
whiskey = wine water burning (in- 
афи; унц) 

imaeua when: $ pe-pur-muluque when 
did you confess: inaru-dmigui when 

. dà you come 

Inagua medicine (Haigua) 
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inénalopáli lower (vn): mune ў. when 
the tides goes down; M i when the 
river lowers 

mggo when (B: &. pe-amós when you 
enter harbor (B) Cf. ynca 

inócua trunk ої tree: guaj i= tree's 
round (part; mmyégnr) 

IMyogüe around: cow?) È ring: hoop; 
Биеке = finger aruund (cokm/) 

ipi day (ba: evi: ilO: d, ambigui 
euéna devendays: Dias purcur guilt- 
ba omoe ipu-purys Lent = one day 
(spa-gnena) God forgiveness (bisreur) 
promises (өтім) that it shall he 
(қайшы); épd pdgüa tliree days: ipo 
pagila-ti-Bal on the third day (see i94) 

ipé day: sun: +. nod! puniic cast wind = 
sum-rise windi tpé Jah the day ia 
clear; ié yorocsi noon (see гра) 

іре пасат long time: e chona chéle: dpe 
mucdr ckapó mai the mear ia sour; a 
long time the meat is kept 

ffi what (ROG i); v pe«unme what 
do you eat 

yppa day (RG ipa: ipe) 

igue wher what = її: iqueoga 
єсїшї {енуш таша to whom, 
black man, vou pay the money 
(silver RG) 

igui-ldlegue strain; pass through; filter, 
pasa through narrow place 

Heda chameleon 

islih sad (7) = Sp. caimile: comb, of is 
low -t- iub, as in guilub(n) 

iiiar evil; comi of ба low 4- lar: an-mal 
1. On-tiguet we evil feel (acc) = have 
rancour: fumdüg p ocoldümigue hurri- 
cane = wind had comes; eegí f. cal- 
dinigue hurricane: ё. chedte damage 
= it makes evil: 44. chtjate when 
one speaks of something evil; +, feti 
had thing: 7. os-deguéste | һауе it 
bad = it does nor agree with me: 7. 
мерген furious 9 evil crazy; iur 
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mai it ia badly situwted: mar 7, 
ные belch = something bad bring 
up; rrür-g bad 18): ІҢ. for bad 
(afar) 

dr he; she: bere: this: lepia È who 
(what) ie it; Dumiriguin-mul -ne- 
quide pe ii mui on Sundays you here 
are; Ui ehrmniu-puin this week] m. 
guen here; Їшїп here: diguie 
here; ytí-hali here (RG) 

Hipuiga Вахе [üópgmei): t 4. асма cadi- 
cod! thre river has stony shorts 

sito: mas cum-iio chull nen-mal we have 
no: fowl = something to eat have 
not we. See flegmel 

il noie; hear; understand; obey: 414 
müdi Miss = jt iš to hear; f giilubu 
Contrition; ib ia tò hear; see just 
helow and cf, mag-: necktosah 

б-га! obey: patir pela choro mue 4. 
what the priest all says. well obey 
{все Hofa; diosa) — cause to hear 

iege believe; having (n) 

Hogue have; believe: Йорие chuma-e 
Creed = faith saying; uis V. malsó it 
ia (it has) time to take siesta; 
Duminphuim Г. wmícir mur chapo-gal 
Sunday to keep how well does one 
keep it (really = gto gäe) 

Ueopile-Ii like: love (itoguer) 

iÜlagsier desire; eat; swallow: met cune Г, 
appetite = something to eat desire 

Hogdal have; believe: like: love: не 
hugne an- i Т Бате heat 

utógüe-le Creed = faith 

ito-gwine 1 believe == in. hearmg: also 
with niguime 

ioja heard: palir omámuqur фе-і. 
priests doctrine you have heand = 

flolepde desire; haver N rope т. | ат 
thirsty = water drink Ї desire 

stoguerqui tauch (?) 

ilorquesi sad 
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ilost hear (B) 

iiri-puime ineidoz ibi d xul what is 
inside 

itégua а іне |Р). See ichégua 

dinel guide; teal 1. road guide 


J = loth Eng. and Sp, J 

“а (-ж) istal particle = from: pist 
tense: pac-je where: lit. whence: ма 
среза where did it шау; поло 
heard; efuriz-ja taught: ріпелесін 
thought; pe-broja you bear. (past); 
Ja as; for: tea mam pule-ii as man 
the mother bore him: acpemegu-ja 
with repentance 

jobol ahead: j. ma-mala we go ahead 

jspanre smell (P; dEapane — abane) 

jateoka turtle (T; diamoka) 

= См): неса-/е ümn-iisteui from the 
house I come; fe uus-casa-je olustaja 
yóu have taught vour children 


Е 
taka language (B), See cued 
kadá amd: in mumerala (P), See ezed 
kakdh whore (P) 
bake land (B) 
hakuraka mouth (В сасй) 
fale bone (B+ cold) 
lamisala throat (B; ears) 
känira fowl (B; camir) 
karsóna trousers (B; calson; oxexon) 
daria book (B: carta) 


“ін attributive ending: шнш nar 


puine-ki fife everlasting, Probably 
= -gui-g; -qNI-d, Q. f. 

Аліни lirwn (B; qwini-) 

тй red {B guini) 

kebe drink (B; ropé). 

kochi hammock (B: eackí; сы 

(nai)-Ea-dumdd toe (В) 

йоруе апа (В; гаре) 

kowadi vellow (В) 

bugie seven (P: cullegue; cuplegue) 
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kuk'le seven (В) 
Кинг саг (cune) 
kuregina hat (B; ceckeno; curquina) 
Icabina tongue (B; guafta) 
kwala sweet potato (B; cuoio) 
kwargusito pawpaw (B) 
keeroguu be born (В) 
Белет һе bora (H) 
kwénchakwa one (P: cuenchigie) 
Ewlusakwa one (B) 
L 
* neg. element seen in ehu-I: mele 
Jdale-hi: chirpn |, swarm of bees = 
poblado de barba (?) 
lelé enchanter; magician 
Irtd enchanter 
іі: ayd i. = guarapo; drink- made 
from fermented sugar-cane 


Head broth (cf. Lita) 

ile (еее choga seems to mean like, aa) 
lisa broth (RG). See licha; liché 
lis-chiagua chocolate = cocoanut brath 
loiejete crazy; Языр |, furious 

іше: yalgue L, oléyo slippery place 


M 

macále-ti: acha-esá m. sugar (see ach) 

тайт: dulé m. cacique; prob. = 
muchi man-F game stem às irrig 

тасаға boy (P; machi) 

macherédi man (Р; таша) 

осет рон тей (P) 

Wachi banani; plane-tree: m. cama 
banana free; chína m. watercress 
Ep. berracó (see mainii) 

machi son; male (prob, from machi 
banana owing tà pemir erectus); moli 
m. bull = cows male: cirit m. cock 
7 chicken's male: machi e puna-gua 
(laughter-in-law = son his wife: 
maciri-mul children: machi seems to 
mean ‘one’ (Fr, on) as follows: machi 
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hen nici chu one to cut hee aot; 
omóscu өтпей пен ond chali foot for 
one we find (shall) not 

maciigua boy; workman 

machi-nuiáguel onion 

madumu: wag-m, banana = foreign ma- 
бики (В). 

mag- prefix in following: 

muagu-ila listen 

mugs-Hepue listen. This i$ prob. the 
same element ay make; mague in the 
examples sab magur 

mai it bs; is; nuf-ruiec-le existence — 
the (№) for (puine) being (тай: 
асына Pio mut the axe where is it: 
mabali it iby інағ wr dt is badly 
situated; umio mippa wr. it |s very 
high; Quiluleie Dios nan neca-larre m. 
unión of Christ and the Church it i; 
tCuzpur muckubu mat-bah it ii behind 
the village 

moje sweat: yer macguin m. because 
(T) thoroughly sweat; sagar azi-güiro 
m. | am eweating through and 
through 

make (mague) 

"mul really "rhing,' need also as pl.: 
lrpia-mal whose; an-mala my caun- 
try-nun: also = “we,” jit де pe- 
male = you (pl); zhemi-muüla less: 
little thing: AWwcal-mala Choco Im: 
dians; here pure. pli Zule-mala Sun 
Hlasor Cuna [ndians: trucfu-mal chil- 
dren; adincha-mala those who receive 

mali foot: m. cold! tov — foor-finger; 
"trusl calf of the leg = foot tree; 
also & root; m. ei-noet fetters; irons 
— [not-tie (eee ei). бее пата 

malse siesta: git idge m. it le time to 
take the siesta = derire to 

mamd vuca; cassavya (B) 


mand thunder: m. acu lightning =: 


thunder stone 
thuncder-storm 


(bolt): 


т. шш? 
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munédi go; crhorchiqui m. curved. it 
goes — munedi (erratum) 

maniga go; walk (= папе) 

mango mango (B) 

mini money; dallari silver; value m. 
adie five dollurs: sm, guimbu treasure: 
be of vali; de өң, ficum how much is 
this this = this value how much 

тати silver (metal: not money), but 
тіле мшпги атіірші (еп Яо Шаға 

maniya siliyer 

"mmü mammee-tree (mammiea Атеғ- 
ianua) 

mage catch; get: cilm. pem. a hen do 
yoi sateh (RG); m: -wde ko hunting 

mahal, SM x2 mügué mer lülu m. 
the house is shaking 9 house shake 
gets — earthquake: nl-mála mague-iti 
pe-huith: do vog know lue to sew д 
sail — sail catch vou know 

magts raw: cual m. bacon; pork: raw 
fat 

marcin. breakfast: prob; error Tor müs 
Cum; m. meal fot us go to breakfast 

mas something ro eat; food: pe-muai- 
сипа have. you. eaten something 
(RG); mar cane something to eat: 
таз біне” (régue belch = bring up 
something bad; ami mas-Eune 1 cat; 
pe-m. thou catest; shi w, he, һе eats 
(В) 

тала Пгшиг-Йса 

та аріпршеі vigour = food holding 

vidsaló tamales 

mos configu: strong = strong [ond 

mus tgnen chal pacd he has nothing to 
сас = something to cat not he has 

markans with ani; ре Т, thou eat: 
саѓевё (В) | 

mius-bucke with iii; he eats (BH) 

mur-Eutage with iti; he eats (B) 

mastol man; s. stukucti good man: Dios 
e maél-msla-te God's. men == Dis 
ciples; =, (Auli without a man e 
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widow; mi. t num husband's mother: 
mare e pip husband's father 
mata lake; lagoon; cha pur maid meun- 
tain lake: май m. sea-luke = bay 
mahirrd shell: ¢hald m. mussels; shell- 
аһ (сЁ. зачатие) 
табе plantain (Б), 
тили bremi: m, рери will you have 
some bread = bread you wish (RG); 
mi mün.puime bread lar ия: mote 
eldgüa round bread = Haat 


тағын ripe banana [KG): used For 


guiueo short banana 

mecha(a) all zéule-mal pe-cuem m, people 
you one kill = have you killed: any- 
өте; ішіг méle-miecho do not kill any- 
отог фет pe«chumdgue tule mecko 
cath you take eomeaone to kill: mele 
Mile meshes not people kill; pocti 
анне | killed two (pase by Че); 


miecha! kill; wele Jule mechal not 
people will 


mecuiti bad 

ame) relation: km: mjal«ewal cinili 
without relations = aorphanz pe dineia- 
м pemearemal degua hove you 
marred your kin; e-mejel-moala-te 
ail moga thè relations aml (mora) 
Полив athiria) = Holy — Apostles; 
"неді рена kiniman 

mejigue paste: dough: to ntake chicka 

mele not; ao aa not to; do nob: Jule mele 
meckà legue mele not to kill anyone — 
people not kill anyone not: fule mile 
соса сите тее to people not 
lié tell or; mele pengsuil chogtiega not 
cath po bayi mele tale mechoe not 
people kill 

(ele-gX« not; »o às noc to; Idle тано фин 
mié-rüe epua people's property not 
desire (covet); m. chara cuam nòt 
iet cat, mh NÉH arce Niya so 
that not we go down to Devil: m rh- 
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mala alurzao not things steal; «Йа 
chefhol apeja тесі alam-mdio he 
stayed behind the tree that not 
anc eces Inm; m. arpage so as not tà 
work 

Meriki American: m. sipupgo American 
white màn (P) 

mv-po heaven (mig-fa) 

mesa: table (5g) 

mte prep. for: muhsa m. chabgal clay for 
pots 

тї: аё: ^zr-m. Bing: throw (modey) 


wiele-gue vrror [or mele-gue; т. men 


Niyd chugülie ibi itfar ap вв nat 
Devil wi get with something evil 

mia ahad = 5p. sdbaláz telmala m. nica 

(сіп) in the seg shad there ts not 

virimi little (B) 

mimi! give o little; neca із m. house 
water give a little (BH) » water 
(әргіпіЙе) the house 

mimi-pen child (B): really = children 

inimi-pua suekling: infant 

micat (B) 

mira Musa: m, itdgRefe he henrs Mass = 
the hearing of Mase 

nisi cat (B) 


"iu cat (KG) 


modey throw (P)... бее ютера 


тора and; also; indeed (postpositive): 


De wnhur m are you well indeed 
(RG); Dior mogt amd (is he) God: 
mail fima mpi man and waoman; 
"ue Purlegue-pala  LMorguiue e mur 
ерініде mops with good respect for 
Goil and good Гент: еее не рала 
iule pgurgu-lang miopi Once u year 
ani] when people ure going (tard) to 
die (oguigu-)  Thi& würd occurs 
passim 

mogia cloud (B) 

тори == xrfaju sort ol monkey 

moli guniler; sex 

muld cloth; stuff: clothes; linen; shirt: 
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"m. acalyegue cap: m. ratí clear blue 
cloth (RG); telmal m. sail = sea- 
cloth; mol-chaglg = head kerchief 
(chogla); mola handkerchief (mals) 

mol-chapla (see mold) 

mol-pá ocá soap e cloth for (mol-ga) it 
shines 

molguerus chichi blanket = black 
cloth 

moli cow: heifer (RG): horse (B; P); 
also rapir 

molicadoi horse- moh -+ cabai = Sp: 
caballo: 

moli ¢ muck calf = cow's child 

mali macki bull = cow's male 

moli suu milk (RG) (cow « m.) 

moli pebe-eniha-té cow: thus B. bur this 
means; cow horns has (stica; fefe) 

mòi inki cow = live (fila) cow 

mol-maguéco needle = mal -+ magus ++ 
ie = cloth gateli thorn 

niol-mágtnet boil 

mol pepe horn: cow horn (mali pebe- 
піва е) 

mól ydgde napritalérsie a pretty clothing 

mone turtle 

merboton button (B): mol clothes -- 
boton (Sp.) 

mos-tdánigui get faint; swoon: wcwr am. 
"t. (0f) hunger I am dying 

moli flat surface: chistes! m. palm of 
the hand 

má alil woman 

тисйыры troasón: really - behind: 
euépur m. behind the village: an neca 
cuspur m. müi-büli my house |s bè- 
hind the village 

muhi: aca nr. rock 

miis cheap: estia m. buy cheap 

sli T'ohn-«crow (B) 

muli (сйшүна-тшйи; lelma-muls). — "This 
probably = tile water. (mune) 

тюнина гип 

"mumsrpus drunk 
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mumurutz: mele-güe hia-far s. not to get 
drink = pot for sin to get drunk 

mun? tide: m. imenatopáli when the 
tide goes down: m. nucuidie when the 
tide rises (muld) 

milaticke night (P), See matiqui 

wrürewécud bowl; porringer (RG): m: 
urtalegua. cé emipske bowl take wash 
= wash the bow! 

тнғасиа сыр 

multique: cho m. blow the fre: inatua pe 
pur-mn. how long since you confessed 
(see fur-) 

muigur night (mnticke): wr. mi chuli 
night without (chul mioon: m: taldi 
the nighr is clear: chaé m. last night 


N 

- pref. of Е p; usually represented by 
n- ije W 

мн ваг (В) 

na demonstr, element (ser eris: pwin- 
chis-mala-); aluo privative in iias 

пай (а) meat; food (КС); plate (cf. 
ral) 

mabatulagie wood-Ionae 

пабза ғат һау (нара; нара; мерт): 
м, cmamacale4i clay: інші: қ. cho 
palemie volcano = tarth. Are maker 
т. cho ulii railway = land. fre ship: 
n, mete chobgel clay for pots; m: aiir- 
Ж ИТП; 

nacguine-h everiasting: thoroughz gui- 
fabu n. life everlasting, but пау ды 
- exemplary (necemine) 

насінай hit; strike (P) 

norpigd sorrow (nerpee): tbs т. chogue 
what ia sorrow = what borrow savy 
(means): yer am-u. thi ister chojo-te 
because [ repent (for) what evil (I) 
have «oue (nagprgn) 

nacfor complain of; repent: an-s. an«m. 
amans A. nlgwime — meu culba mea 
(ulpa mei maxima culpa 
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mcorgujge - ewerlasting^ m. mue good 
example; eve sttegquim majade becatuan 
AD) thoroughly sweat | 

nacudie up (emcnialzl 

nacubbucua centipeie 

nacuca ahoe 

паса up: fi X. up the river 

nachi- hang: Wee-carhimal sacki- malo 
‘we (shall) hang our hammocks 

mudafi walk {By see маг; таб) 

паге good bye (B) 

wur gni pen. you go; chapul фен. аге 
yow guling te rhe forest {RG}; mague 
s. go huntitur; X. месо Анаа ре m. 
pugus to X's hous: tobacco vou go 
Шу (татай; Мате; hanas: ману: 
пм: по: на’: ne) 

naga foot: leg (B) 

nagmatand. duck 

nmüpbe suake: m- (ule cuna-lile snake 
person hites 

megpey (P) enake 

қарсы sufer: dr-m. | suffer (micpigw) 

uie go (B) 

uai-ko-duntil great toe (B) = big goer 

nedmatéra foot (B) = going ahell 

nui-yokore knee - walking elbow (1), 
See paver 

nal Оян: м. масних деер (ни (аву; 
сі. ogui-nal 

uülás orange (scc mus-malax) 

tlli ion 

mild macaw 

nalubi = pijibay? a kind of parrot 

mamacbey ang (Pz wamabe; enamague) 

nomiké-de thie (R) he says; orders it 

waümahl we go: jabal n. we go ahea 


(мағ; пав) 
wamdgue sing (oxomdque); ef. armake 
(gue) 


amirale. commandi ónt with 
uumukrique) Hng: carie n. book 
таги urs, tn rcl. clauses 2 chat which is 
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ours: Dios «an-aeca Church — Cod's 
хица which is ours; Dios nas-neca 
cht Sacrament = which is (eh) 
of God's house which is ours; also 
worm-gérg chu; nar-neca Сайса 
Catholic Church: Dios & tan-mneva-fe 
amtirigii [rom (-j¢) Church [ come 

ngdud mother: ném-bup den-n.-yuls mue 
tkabu our father (and) mother well 
love 

вание коз mue be-n. muy you go well 

nan? walk (cf. manzgal): Dios nun-nrca 
Ёа n. to Church often go (nae; mio; 
Sli He) 

менеч follow; go; travel: КАГЫП 
отра m. follow (your) road e rond 
lively рор аы боје и. where was he 
Есіпш; Яш! фіна m. the road goes 
in curves! pafir-mal dena nane-gal 
prirsts go ta promise = to take their 
толе (тйс) 

тап-ра Фо ца: м; исо го us give: Dior m. 
chobubo-gel God must be loved by us 

non-gah for uws7 examogee nm, pray for us 

пан-іштіі gramimother e great — (tu- 
edt) mother 

mud go (лае; sminedi; naiedi; na-le) 

nus pad earth: m. -puine on earth (natin; 
napu) 

nmápa joke; rattle 

кафе” good; neat; pretty; savoury: n 
fdglegue (RG) pretty (sce паре: 
naprituléouez mepri) 

naferiji-ogue happy (Pr J= di) = 
enough, plenty of (regu) 

тарі almost; at the end of: w: scheja-fe 
fe-ogaTgan almost from your illmess 
you dic: a. che ogiigugal almost he 
dies; iti H m. neca-de an-guti this river 
At the end.of, the house is mine = 
this house at the end af the river 

nuprj-Jiguie spring time 

тар» tired: guieb wappimgl! nea 
being tired we — we are very tired 


тизхсе| 


марра тога 

mapos liem! фине рес-п. сһофиефиа 
faxed payment you render say. 

mupri good; pleasure: right; well: & 
quisque pPariiguet well à gun he 
shoots; 9. he choguet right you ay = 
you are right 

иша риш truth (RG) 

waibrüalegüe poetty: acd м. pretty 
étome; mulycete w. pretty clothes; 
"apri beautiful -- tale вое ре = 
beautiful TO вес 

тарт пин) рн ед бог ие (лайға) 

маил. (маса) 

warana lime (B) 

naréamále-H errur lop тта еч 

varmede command; order; write: 
caria m. palmier commandment = 
book: onder make 

nürmake write [B) — қатырма 

қағтадие Write: єйїп м. 

uarségal chop: cut: ehama m, apade hoe 
= meat-chopper 

wale go: mock gua fale poem, (with) boy- 
people you gop Juan pem. (with) 


scribe — 


Jehn dé ynu go; fe-r. rmis area an= 


gutí yoti ga ro-day fram (sec! = ta} my 
home (КС): Lazaro m: hair Жора 1... 
is (goes) very idle (mar; mame: mane: 
di; mao; n?) 

ae definite elemen: arguit lor thir 
andadl-choa-chufi-ne |. will not da it 
again [me = HO; rau ecur-no grain 
Erind it; me puiscupal fagwe-te the 
learning of the Creed: ah on me 
cnepur he is of mi this village; we 
choglewn the world: pitione you 
beat it 

Ne RO: bene you go; arpa nemali we 
Ko to work; cneya nemala to- chan 
tiureelves we go; mascun nemalo we 


go to breakfast; ne-ne pe-xhague come 


come, you tell (him) See mae; 
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ma-nla; mundo: nunr; wanecdt; na-ter 
пегіпі; пе | 

hee = definite me followed by palatal: 
nec quilubu 

mee house: қ. үйшігі houe-lock: m. 
yad summer = houses north = 
north of the house mean) 

neea dheuse: Dios s& ngm-meea Church 
God's (and) our house; wea pe nae 
to the hóuse you go: dtr-ii. my father: 
land = my hovse: mece-mal һәй” 
wéca-fu1M im the house: meet тира 
гю *- housc-tap; dc несш stones 
house; nzca-fe the house; m. süqura 
тепп {йг терй) 

нер у ТийтТу: бт п. питу a womun 
= hone (va) irom 5p erior 0 

kergunsab hoys door: n. hence? Ио 
you open the door 

песшозай bear (P= ne b+ ito + 
na) 

Bert hodec: fia bem where do vou live 
(Г; песи) 

ne-galz caca bul que li be-ne-gal vou can 
not ford the river on the battam = 
on the bottom indeed of the river 
not you go; pe pecua«maf nen. мегра 
you permit (hat) we go 

nvemegue light СР) 

mte: m. tar col-ddwiqui hurricane 

тунган lube. (Ре ме 
li waaier + -ċena Ср.) = gam 

regula waith (Py? cf, tubra) 

периш: ism. ] went | 

мері ыра реп Бу Рі. да шоме, but 
this must he ne-guiluhs *that is ir"! 
The Indian, when вакс fòr mouth; 
probably replied yes, that ja it.' 

пем ме: ца ог heed [Do us; with tas; 
Pap sen-gati-fe the ' our Father": tes 
zuin lar ua; Papnenu-znin Father for- 
us = Poir nosier; mendi-irgo even 
à& wo: méR-mül wo; nrn«mal-euine in 
us; mh Слай роі қеттші-г-і we 
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must lowe him well = love. (him) 
belong to ws 

мема come, come; redupl. ol me, q, v.i 
"ene pe-shepue come come yng say — 
tell him tü come (mi-i) 

Re- i feki: meadow: valloy: m. ehiriiupa 
plain; smooth. (me-paz wfepa) 

nepatognete land (7). Perhaps = land- 
alide: me«qpd. A- foquele 

wépri good: bul mepri epincka-mal good 
people = more (all) good those wha 
think (nepri) 

tie-quin for this — ne-giwin 

meret віх: басм, nix times; e n. the sixth 

петро віх (B) 

nerkua aix ЇР} 

негра: n. npa thread (RG) 

мгзмао stir (F) = mi + 3-H bud (cl. 


тізем у= Те (о-о) тоон (нізка). 


neu ds dámigui - фалла = 1 the nir 
something comes 

neu air (P) 

memedi good. (V; mie; mulmeti; medi) 

mí moon; month: wi gwilubw monthly 
period. (6f woman) 

Nian devil (Pi Niza) 

nirpa heaven; up: mbul e cutsa-te tà 
liaven he aaccnded (абера) 

mica have; possess: there Фа: УЙ peor, 
whut have vau (RG); t ulguise pela 
nin diar nici echni pe-malo by means 
al water we oll without evil finer 
тий ұйып) became (pe-malo; нем» 
mala): imula шіп піш іп thie зей 
shail phere are; chidgha sm, there iv 
CACAU; Ignem nica chuli anything have 
not= poor; machi mica are there 
lànanas; His. is there water = does 
itlak., Same element a3 citi; „рам; 
раға 

nil nephew 

maru һауе: Augal m. have fiver 

nica-lé it ia; have: neén-m. we have (him): 
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fal п. salty: gate in. poisonous = 
peisan there fr 

"iege heaven; up: n.-hal sa eulsa-te to 
heaven he ascenced (migpe) 

mi chent stur: litthe moon (nd) 

migpa heaven; up: m. нй chial rain- 
bow — heaven sariethimg halda (sme- 
(po) = the thing above holds 

nilacga yellow plane tree 

ning; redupl. of root go: pe-nini-gui 
you return (RG) = yom goci. ne-ne: 


niparüc iiterpret; translate: fade cac m. 


interpreter of Indian language 

niskug star (neigudo) 

ni-talal-seca heavens = moon-shine 
(elear)-housez w.-gquine in hi; m. men- 
еніне А. [ог це 

Nipa devil ( Nian): upin-afin sn. colo 
blasphemy = receiving Devil say = 
say "may the Devil кеі те" 

Niya-nmeco Hell — Devil's house 

no high: eque ti no chulí i» not the water 
high (see alio nu) | 

wedi ripe; get up: ipe nodi punua cast 
wind = sunrise wine 

тәні bring up; go up; rise: fatd queb n. 
when the sun rises; iid u. the sun 
hos remi fe ibi muhueti abogan 
Quilulele sadli Christ awakens good 
thoughts in your hoart = you omr- 
thing good in (your) belly Christ 
brings up (awali; mucuiale) 

печ: Азией ри та, onion cedar (?) 

там кемі (neoedi,; mde; изге) 

пор name: ipi pem. whit is your nane 
(В); mapa suli without name (P). 

nópa calabash (RG) 

nog yivez penbi midmia tópga ipi #- who 
money (silver) so much (foga) tome- 
thing gives. 

nåja: pe-m. you are wrong 

Homai swollen: H a, thè river i» swollen 
= then (no; nodhi) 


tnia widi sending (n) ucar n, fagus 
got then a semding he shall sor = 
judge between: (nomoca). 

eónigns chile do not send him (RG) 

tien haie: », ehnli-gua bali 9 hiir with 
out (mange! — 

uanóco return (nomeo): Dior nan seguil 
ub tese n. I return [or the fe«rival 

номарыи head (B) = жоно 

uod (rog 

mostos nonsense: W. cünmdguwe talk m. 
* sour, bitter: ef. mussalrs 

nalópil arrive: neca m. on arriving home 
(see ond) 

nu rie: peld nu pacile-i pock-salr = 
salt rises ro the top (sarile 9 chagli], 
Sec ni, ete. 

nug goti (RG) = aukue-ft 

awd go up: ң, has the water risen 
ТІГЕ 

пий be named (mop): ibi фен «ши 
your mime: fe chapi ibi maed this 
uee what is it called: cuieli-clit pe. 
whed-gittee hallowed thy name [ог == 
k: be thy name: Dior d nira Gail's 
mime This nw: appears in muii- = 
hlessed 

Мис Choco Indian: mmia; pi. irom 
nica tooth 

"сш! {ос 

тиеді енен gum == toth Но (ст. 

nucilgua deep: sal s; deep diii 

muchhile ribe; percan: ине ы. 
tine in increasing 

nuchi mouse 

писйи son: choco e nnchimal tell tha 
children; Diog e mithu chililea al 
God (chis; тиип) 

wuchu-gua-gua child. (RG) 

"ue good: macgwine n. good exumple: 
репа nue puna igno Dies nan 
Mot chogue-le you іп a good 
thing with a woman something in 


Sor 


the 
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Church have spoken (wemwidi; ma- 
huetii: ntiwedi) 

nuer well: lar s. arcuanali the eun well 
goes down 

mot well: uel chon choguet Tam well 
thanks = well, true. the saving: м. 
mala goml people; umiar m. ehe 
how will (vou) act well 

mueti good: тіні hurt matrimony good 
loving 

uugelis tooth (B), - Sre nural 

"н йе enlm: m. chonügur appeame = 
upeale calnily really = well (rena); 
n. faglegue pleasing to the taste 

Rugicr wr put an end ќо = руй] 
end 

unuguer-gut qood weather (nmnditer-gui) 

nupnjal: pato m. it has already healed: 
imn ünhwer m. now {Ù am) healthy 
(еее қаһан) 

nike ponil; well: e be-mumro may you 
gu well) pe-#. pnaga am! are you well 
(nesedi; meteedi) 

midiuer well- imis т. now (I ain) well 

unkuer g5í gocd weather 

чийме good: Ji». something good 

RN-mut-eluh Lerment 

unemcgne pain: ehapld H. hiwi ache; 
coniricton №. wet ot contrition 

wüMmagneé pain: sorrow suffer ВСУ 
i pew. what wile you 

anaw porhapa wee = ode is com. 
ing' fe mrs migpa chaglia muni H 
yargi your biases roof is bad: 
eximiug water throni 

"ud Heat [mei и 

nnguepa greeting i neca толар s. nel-he- 
pa-rheco a home arriving greeting 
All vau to say s yo ayto ull, or 
= all ay to vou 

MiG їй} мог 


musacale-t blessed: matu ologua sq. bread 


round blessed — Host (nuca; mure, 


Мице) 
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miser  bleseexd: oo Marin e blessed 
Mary пате of M.) | 

rice none: he names 

nuzdéfi baptism 

кшш» ийне їп Барін 

mnidjufa.te the saints = the named 
ones 

muwtN-r named: blessed: mats ologna 
potty в, the brea! round the priest 
named (blessed) = Host 

nhac! very well = bram 

nuile s pasale- blessed: holy: ciala 
м, Һју ӘҢ = Extreme (nation; 
огни! йыуа м. matrimony = 
women marry rhe bleed; pe-yo 
pincnal impa-gnine nsale-guisn you 
iudice] wonmcen among are far blessed 

nuszme bapriem; potir zpir-guine-ti n. 
Confirmation = Bishop's baptism 

uates; Ma Parma muaatz-malo two times 
they name (bless) = confirm 

масоны chilien pe ишиас 
lured vou have taught your 
children (несін) 

museégal baptssm « they name 
uremulas demon — »cur (7) arange 
(пл). бен пах 

Ketone Heal see (frgne) well ing 
neh tie ga untaque-t good wine for 
"n is rhe healing: queb 5. 5t is going 
ta heal 

wule- prepare: mur mufr-que-malo the 
food (we shall) prepare 

rua mille (nud); nali n. cow'a m. (RG) 

nau-er suck (see Aie) 

mito dove; pigeon (emom.) 

nuxceds. well (P; smenédi; nme: милы? 


o 
o demonstrative pref. achpe-; (otüle-zul; 
btule-di-ha; a-sabal) 
о?ай bad (Pj 
phbhtule; break; part: upset: kubu s 
shipwreck lopini; pirar 
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ed: mulpa 9. phosphorus (lighted 
candle) | 

coh cocoa mit feels) 

orobo cocoanut: egna Cocoa tree 
(RG) 

dcolé shoot: gmingui o. be huirhi gun 
shoot you know | 

ecópe-gaf cause (a drink: zam-ga б. фу 
you give mee drink 

ocot promise; gut menm-dé o. what did 
же promuee (oukey; ucae; осип 

ectió-gal rectify 

вена promis. malir-mal ecua mane-gal 
priests to promise go to take 
vows, (Cl, uro; uere; woe 

dekdine promise; musts pe meen « eagle: 
mul Әсиіне pinune your house's 
shingles you promise to change 

òrre fear; suspect: tiga Be-o. what do 
yOu ettepect; puccal fale ù. face which 
inghtens people (acwye) 

arcuri fright 

ömtiaguer hide onesell = be-afrard 

а сїтїн they feed them (eun) 

ect end; mupurr ecwr put an emd to — 
well end 

геш уе [righten-:émal-guiar nue ecuye- 
gale at something he was well 
frightened 

üchigua. mil] sweot: ea. o, mild pepper 
Lachigua) 

apanga drown: choke: throtthe (+a) 

egnb cocaa-nut (Bz ecal) 

oporah cocoa-nut. (P: ecob) 

egal what (isis aged): probably an 
error 

aruis dead: -odani dying pemon = 
geing to diti tgal dies; Iulr o. fal 
person hüvig died 9 corpse: Pe 
рири? you die; өріміне 
the dead (pl.); ozwigu-tosi. about to 
Ше 





шіл rogoni stew; = some kind uf 
food (иаа); жа) 
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olfed mire; mud, sunabite slippery = 
thick mud (chumabite) 

Aimané accumulate; heap up 

magne: iwrgua e. accumulate: heap 
up = filth heap up 

alo gold = Sp. oro 

dpa round: dbi 9. something rs 
mäin o. round bread = Host; wafer 

eolópüa round. Note reduplication 

eme woman (P); pl. cana; «mal; -emala; 
omemal  murti-budl matrimony = 
woman's good love; eme-mal ibuja-te 
matrimony; ome chircua niece: à. 
песотеу marry a woman = house 
(neca) 

emenigua young girl (P) 

ome- arrive. just done: neg omo- 
dánieur at home; just arrived (omor-; 
lanique); canftiqui be-palmague cuyegue 
omo-eal thoroughly you do it so as to 
arrive quickly 

omae promise: Dios Purcue gwiluln p. 
ipa-guena Lent God forgiveness 
being promise days tn 

птоз arrive: nem o, we have arrived: 
quebe omos just arrived in harbor; 
inggé pe-o. when do you arrive 

emer amive; put имо harbor: o. 
machi nem onó chuli we shall not find 
a ford = arriving for person we find 
nor 

emoicua beginning: pired o. beginning 
of the year 

onámiügwe pray (матае; namague 
sitg): e. mam-goif pray for us: Dias 
e. «iria Qodl'a doctrine = God's 
order writing: s. piena how many 
doctrines: Dios e mama omamagte! 
Hail Mary = God's Mother's prayer; 
Dies onamaguet God's command- 

ond find: meet; queue o, fale Capitana 
l coukl not meet the Captain = nor 
find person Captain (nordpi) 
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odbori (P: aot-) 

aodcacolah canoe (P: roi) 

oodmev sad (Р) 

ookey give; sell (uce; wcrez uci; wgte- 
gal) 

дота sail (P) 

ames fah (ugin) 

ep corn; maire 

өрімі break: part; upset: uw e. the 
tanoe upset — breaks (obfssale; £4s- 
cali 

афо on; upon (prop): a. Wa fenar ana 
canoe you go; o, ulw pe-agussd on 
A canoe you look = have you seen a 
canoe 

orne sister (RG), — See hurpa; arpa 

o-sabql pregnant (of animal): v. mai it 
i» preguant (sabal) 

oitiouH sweet 

e-file show: nuri mem fpincha-malo 
etüle-gal the good we think we must 
present (tall clear) 

ole-pal lower: imal o, lower something: 
yalá o. lower a mountain 

oteyo* yalqua Inte à, slippery place 

o-ule-diba created: iü-üus marel ao, 
why was man created = mode alive 
(ша; Іше) 

Ofurta- teaching: o-furia-cal Duos teach- 
ing of Cod: pe-muscama-je o-Iiria-ja 
your children you have taught: izi 
wm eura what us does he teach; 
olurta-gue Dios mai-guinete teach 
about (with respect to) God's 
existence: mem сиеси ofurta-cal ft 
instructa our heart; eii o. what does 
it peach; отар Dios onamaguel 
teaching of God's commandments. 
Also e punish: fe-am-ga ofwrto-gue 
Niya меса шне thou | (cosldst) 
punish me by means of Hell 

oyó- indicate; show: icar-bali fe men-po 
eyó-mal you will show to ma the 
road 
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P 

ba demonstrative particle рае; ра 
pa; mépa; mepa; nigpa; probably — 
ba) 

paba. God: father (Br P: pap): pneg 
Heaven = father’s house 

pabacá eight 

pdbaka (P) 

pia Бес Вахе; muar-iguen chui p. he 
has nothing to eat (ca as in mica) 

pacal-mal three; Trinity (bucun) 

packey buy (Р) 

parcus three; pl, p,-mal Trinity (pacal- 
mal; paguo; pagua) 

pagld balsam 

dyna threes: p.mal (pacua: pagwa): 
ipa p. three days: ipa pan-dal оп the 
third day 

pagwa three (B) 

paíbie that (patpa-] 

paipa- that: paipale mas-cume they eat 
(87 

pije knife 

fakébcka nine (P; pakéumka; poqui- 
bagar) 

pak?gua four (P; paguégua) 

pakéuis four (B; paguégua) 

pakéwaüka nine (B; pakébuba. paqué- 
bague) 

pali tock (n): quinqui g. gun lock 

pali always; often: Dior nan meco р. 
none to Church often go 

pah pali often (pane-famne) 

palies suffering: f. Рондо Pilato 
Nequi suffering Р.Р, Бу order 


дабы make (= fammi): саней 
be-h. thoroughly vou do it 

palmdgue quim р. саг = it makes 
blows (quia) 

palmier do: make: perform: carla 
normed p. book order make = 
commandment; (gui gu-che-paimie- 
mala = igwi-guía) — che-palmie-mula 
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something (10 shall (che) do: Dios 
palmie mam mecr palmie commarnd- 
ments = God's doing; Church's do- 
ing: ngra cho p. volcano = earth 
fire make; ibi guelgu men falmie-mala 
what joy we make — have 

раа salt: f. míca-le salty 2 salt having; 
p. nu йе! rock salt; p, spilet 
ground salt 

palti salt water; polti guifad wave; 
Шы = aalt water it is 

pon far: achu pan far cat = (5p.) cat of 
a hen] 

pana tomorrow (RG) = баг 

pasa: meja-ti pana kinsman — the far 
relative: 

pund-ba far (pandi): wntar p.-jaf far 
away = very-foom-far 

pana-ii it is long: icar-hal textar p. the 
road is very lang 


pana-cheli near = not far 


pandi 
panalogo girl (P: puna) 


pane to-morrow (B; pana) 

рате-фане continually (pali-pali): p. 
hoipos dally = continually day 

pap father; parent: pepa-maí parents: 
рар пен-гапыче = Pater noster; pap 
Iumát grand[ather — great f. 

pádqua three (P; pacua) 

paguégua four 

paquibugue nine: & p. the ninth. (pak- 
baka: pakémaka) 

pormite(y) send (P) 

parpáti spotted: аска р. tiger = spotted 
anima! (pat part) 

parpátiqui spotted | 

partíquet discharge; shoot: финн p. 
shoot a gun 

parian-che-di visit — Sp. pasear + che 
- di visit-make-it (-the) 


aliqui mud turrle 


palir priest: p. epir-quine bishop 


patri priest 
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pato already; long ago: f. mugujal it 
has already been healed 

patágui old 

pipiri spotted [error lor parpat} 

pówaka eight (H; pibuca; pibaka) 

fe thou; thee; you (P; RG passim): pe- 
y-amaál-ba because thou (be) 

ребе horn; temple of head: mali pebe 
mkati horned сом = having horma 
(B) See pep 

prbe-galang forehead (Н ec) = horn of 
bone (cala; kala; pep) 

peckbequa small (P) 

prcue- allow: permit: fe-pecua-mal men- 
né-gnl you permit that wwe pasa (go) 

fere belong to you: imal p. chuli 
things which do not belong to you 

pel all (aee bel: bul): p. chama-te all 
true; f. dumimgmin every Sunday; 
pel aa-macjsgu 1 am in much pain zs 
all I have pain; mele-gue bèl istor 
choo not all evil do: pe! an-choce 
Dror-guime all T tell to God; pel tule 
mala all the people (pela; peli) 

pela they; all; pela-agatt belonging 10 
all; ранг реа ausa. cho priest 
everything says to me; pela nem we 
all (pel; peli) 

felpsiluguet charity (penguiluea; pen 
guilquet; puguel) | 

peli all: am-h. furca chaja-eé mw all 
absolve (hast) made 

Be-mala you (pl.) 

pe-malo we become (incl.) 

fem-chugal help: ий р. they wish to 
help 

penguil oath; payment: mele pf. chogue- 
ga not oath вау; nen p.«mal what we 
Dwe: nen pomala those who owe us; 
р. pe-chumdgue oath you say 

Репи отс: мити nidie an p. five 
dollars 1 owe; (gui e paf f. what do 
they owe the father (penal; pin- 
чег) 
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penguzlica charity = paying (frigul i- 
quci) | 

penguilguel charity 

peniengu lee: (bi Pep. what dil you 
lose — pay 

penki who (interr.) 

pengui RG for Benuco, sce igue 

penucal pay: f. ficsala-fRale e puquet pay 
the taxes of payment = due 

penuco pay: carguè an be-pi p. dearly 
(well) T will p. you 

pesuque-ga! pay: p. imal lics! puguel 
pay something (on) tzxes due 

penuquel pay 

penni- pay: picna be-Penura-i-uquet 
how much did you pay (get) 

fp temple of the head (peba) 

pepe face; front: mol pepe cow horn 

perguisa there is no more: none (RG) 

perzibuma; vet p, when one is on 
good terms. Can this = Sp. persona 
биеш? 

pes (2): pisje iH ti elucubal fex where 
are the sources ol this river (?) 

peruma you (B. D: p. makuiage you 
eat: must e pe-chuna you trily 

pi pethou (see chfeli: pi-hione) 

pi- inier. clement. seen in following 
words: 

ўта where: p. mai where ia it (RG); 
penea pé epeja where b» (stays! 
thy house; pia pe-wcca where ie your 

Piaje where; whither: A, pe-sas where 
are you going: e how; p, madol-guin 
guta-le how was he made (for) man; 
p- pe ichi where do you live; abi 
piaje палей жеге маа hr going 
(RG) 

[ri-bioné beat; cement; join — pa-hto-se 
you bear it (beara) 

{чєпа how much; how many: enamaeue 
р. how many doctrines; iè mami р. 
this value tones) how nox йа р. 
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how many times; how alten; p. tule 
how many people (RG) 

pili bargsint contract — Eng. bill (?) 

bili enemy: war: p. guimané wage war; 
p. &cala enemies" road 

pina heart (H) 

pind slowly: fina-jima деву; f 
chumdque speak low: frardal р. 
nasrdi the rond gori in curves = 
slowly 

piragua slow (P) 

pin-apinagus patience (fim) «low 
fecéiving: or = pina-pima-pua slow 
alow it te 

finch: think: astar nan pincha evil we 
who think; i (mar pe-pinchaja 


*unething evil you thought; meei 


mem pincha male-atil£-gul. the good 
we think we must presenti miele 
pinche chugal not think to get 
covet; Dior e pinche (D) believe in 
God; pe-tullub-guine. pe-chogue. pe- 
pinche.guim in accordance with thy 
e€xence ido thou tell what thou 
thinkest: pinckewe think: thought; 
ifo-pucte fegua pinchaja-te the Creed 
who invented it = thought it (ser 
upinchu-; epinch-) 

Iinguile-te debt. (bengud-) 

pini fresh; now. mala p. coe put on 
your new clothes 

fips pipe; etalk: tube (Sp) 

pipt-gua [ew (RG) 

pipitan small (P. note the miamala, В. 
alea heard masal in. felepalang) 

ріна year: p. арай half the year; 
fareo- bali éimpa-guin onee a yt pirig- 
вишни опе year; piren Fninil-cuena 
once g year; pir-ca-Tmpa-bali once n 
y:; P emoscua beginning of the v. 

pirihil (thr) take- to the treea (of 


birds) 
firméquel: gual p. hridge — rree thrown 
across (?) 
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pitali broken: parted (RG; obpisale; 

pii what; which ont: $. e paguc-mal 
which one of the three: іні ah what 
are they — in he 

fiti-bul sign of superlative — what all 
(таге): ў. палца Беке 


pocki quiet 

фбсиа two; e p. the second; pocud-gerin 
in two (pogile; pogwa; pogua) 
eua) 


фарше г quimgwi tar f. gun of two 
barrels 


pénea two (B) 

fogüé cry: weep: f, mal (star an-chaja- 
le weeping for something evil which 
1 hiave done (paliney) 

pohwey cry; weep (P) = pogie 

fepaliti: acho-xa p, animal (P) 

péqua two (pocwa; pogwa) | 

prestan-chaé lend = Sp. presar $ char 
lending make: ast-ga. wunici ambegui 
f. to me ten dallars lead 

pudúa wind (P; punits) 

pugulo calabash 

quld grass: telmal f. sea-weed 

pulé how: what condition: pe-pulé-gua 
how are you; pe-obogam-di Ppulé-pua 
your health (belly) how 1a it: pe-pap 
p. how. ia your father 

pule be born; tule-ja Dins nan pileti 
Blessed Virgin = for man. God's 
mother bere him 

pus tail (same as pune?) 

fume daughter, female; woman: pl. 
pun-mal; Pun-dol-mal; bun e-pinchaet 
of a woman think = fall in love 
with; puna (baat matrimony 

bumarwa woman; p. chapin-rale-H wo- 
man before puberty = woman belly 
empty; jf» chona-fe girl after puberty 
= belly fat; 2. сбыт widower = wo- 
man without; $. e nan wiles mother; 
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P-e pap wife's father: machi e p. 
son's wife 

punalégua girl (P) 

fomdatsog: you-speak ro me (P) 2 $e 
ат-ға chóque you to me speak 

інтісі wife; fpundal-mal. pl. 

punc-neal petticoat ? 

punso: cipi 5. hummock rope 

furs ashes 

punio wind (pudida): f. diae col 
dénigue storm = evil wind comes 
Violently; f. үшім idmigwi storm 
wind coming 

pugue buy: X mees Аша penge p. 
(to) X's house tobacco do you go 
buy 

киш pay; payment: due: 3scsajale e p. 
taxes due (purcua) 

für: ti a-pirr mist; fur — vapor; hence 
frirco die; Pirpa son] (frarzaga) 

Purco die: nan -p. when we dio (pur- 
cuen; d-purca by his death: Parcuet; 
furcmir) This oco = gn din (pur) 

purcua forgive: am peli purcua chaja-te 
me all absolve (hast) done; Diar 
= God forgiveness — (f.-puilubu) 
promises in-the-day«- when 

purcuena-mala-te from the dead (furca) 

purcue! death: Dios p. guilubu when 
God died = God's death being 

ратопз fulaja-fe be dies from fife; 

Риғрпна help (F): Juan №. emie help 
John clean 

Рикта canfess ласка ре =p, 
when lid you conless (purtacal) 

burta sm] (frur) 

Purgue die: Diei purquel guilublu Lent 
= when God dies: purgue-tdnigui to 
them yolng to die (see pur-tfnigui) 

puriacal confess (purutdque) 

fur-tinigni going to die = faint 

Pur- tagust dream (see just below) 
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puriequege:gula: mue р. reverence 
good seeing (pur-taguet) 

pürftquet müirror zs parfaguet 

purwags wind (B). See pur mist 

pala partridge 





о 

quaeguak quick (P) 

quagus parrot 

quayartan big (B) 

-qüe = -gür = -puá 

que noti tul gue aliè people not we 
hint = invisible; gue свела never; 
not once; Not proper; gue MANE rm 
go epe-rnalo ti-guine it is poe right 
for us to stay here; que cuema ulcus 
guris there ia no time for one to reat: 
que canoe Lick of appetite = he 
does not eat; raca-bal que ti be-ne-gal 
it will nor be possible for us to ford 
the river; mele-gzur so as not to: gue- 
caja not be sale = suffer; be ill; gue- 
gue ono tale one cannot fad (him); 
que choque-t (1) cannot say 

gueb sign of present and future; g. im- 
гине [| am rating: q. mamas he is 
travelling: ang- mao | will go; q. 
nagli ibis going up; g. mulague it is 
going to heal; g, tdmigui future time 
— it is coming; guche emór just 
nrriving; рычыа gquebe hindgmi storm 
= wind just coming 

иесй bald monkey = without leaves 
= hair (ea) 

que-cujel sick; pe g you are «ick; 
puilubu g. (1! am very) sick = s. being 

quecur i4 g. what is the matter = 
what is not aafe (well) 

guenia promise: an-ga 2, be promises 
më 

ques diquel promise 

guerquer pawpaw tree 

querqui: dto q. touch (?) 

Шеш tick (insect! 
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"quia: chagücl-guig — Sp. [uro = smoke 
pipe: Same element a8 im ign 
(guia; hi) 

quil eternal, ancient; g. cheats eternal 
ld ome; quil pap eternal father; canti- 
quili atrang ** atrong eternal ane 

giiley dince (P: giine-gal) 

guii ant 

vui uncle; elder brother (see just 
below) 

Quilu-le Christ 

Quilu-lele Christ: God 

шіт scema to mean “strike: explode’: 
bence all the following: 

quincwa7 ammunition (RG) 

quim сыпе gun-powder (RG) = gun 
(= quimqui) eat» it 
guis! dance: aqutme-pal dance 

quiszpka he wents he ran striking 
with feet (jumping). See шіні 

guineli; aski g. lion e jumping ani- 
mal 

qin- Palmádgtie! oar — makes blows 

quini squirrel (jumper). Әге өмінетші 

quimicua lead: bullet usd ín gun 
(quinqui 

guini black (RG); red (PD; separate 
root from above 

quimgui gun = striker: т, eurqmima cap 
for gun — gun-bat; q. peld eun-lock; 
g- Mique fre & gun — break sun; 
g. lar pegue-H. gun with two barrels 

quis poisonous (chopuogua) 

guizguis green-bill (hired) 


R 

rait black (ROJ; dark-blue (ROJ: inle r. 
negro (RC) 

roo king = Sp. rey 


5 
moh shir (= chapin belly ?) 
sábala іу (КС; (Жара!) 
sobonys stomach (Bs chapin) 
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засебне: раб сиы s. rock salt e ilt 
rises to the top. (sacale — chagld) 

zacke nex (Pj 

idco bag (Sp) 

toddm bing (P; chetdguc, sedey) 

idgala head (RG; chagla; satglaz sala): 
i. mala head cloth (RG) 

igor: 2. an-quiro maje thoroughly | 
exude sweat 


зае (уна) 


zágla chief (chaglo; tagalu) 

tai yesterday [Bz chat) 

sipo heaxl (: cha gla; zagala; ságla) 

мй шир hair (B. chagla 3— iei -- gua 
= heal what is oo) 

saja shade; shadow 


iakcd-wala arm (B) 
mikwea-yokete elbow (B) arm joint 
recor) 


tana body = ihana ilish 

tean whee: now: 4. sen-Ial La-maloe when 
(or until) | see you = until we (nen) 
sec (a). — See chana-je; sanu 

mumah meit (P: chond: tang) 

idmu when: x. fe-mae when do you go 
(RG). Зее грома; замо 

зарир зћое (B: Sp. sapate) 

sapera turpa food (P) 

zafécah leaf (B; chapica) 

:dpe-wala tree (Ps chap + gual) 

рї ее == chefs (B) 

tepingna young (= haga belly [cha bin]) 
Refers to the protuberant stomach 
of the children 

3uri2s tremble: s. ns fümpe sica trem- 
bling | have with cold (lampe): s, am- 
hupal mica trembling | have with 
lever (frugal) 

қағады: Male s. kill à person (ula) = 
he killod someone 

sasar-tigui-al deluge (i) 

min work (RG; satung) 

satine work (maiu) 

jayegua: cafe v. sugarless coffee 
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sr- blessed. See gmilub and se gudlub; 
secol- call: le machi an-secolo this one I 
call son adopted son; іс фар ап. 
sola this one I eal father = 
adopted father; pe- pa pa-mal chuman- 
mulae inpe-guine pe-secole your 
parents once a week do you visit; 
spuigz-dami palir secolo a dying 
person calla the priest Extreme 
Unction: Mule macharrei men secot- 
malo the cacique we shall call 
seczequa dark (P) 
gedey carry (P; chetoque; zadage) 
seguilub festival: Dior man 3. fete 
numdee I return for the f. 
Sik Jack; John {P} 
sequiliz echa x sword = knife that cuts 
(chique; sigue) . 
serredi obl (P: chemeiu; chentu; chereti; 
санта) 
shd Dre (B; cho) 
Hickey cut (P: chipli- s chigue; seguiti) 
sichigua bluck (chichigua) 
rina pig (B) = china dirty 
sipileti! nabra s: dust = white dirt 
dipéwadi white (B; chipugsa; приро; 
Нарықиа) 
sipugo white (wer just above) 
aipilal beard = white beard 
ziquey bind (pron. sike = dhicmi) 
siya weat = Sp. sill 
Aurgeum Тегі (7): фе шіғшм i. You feel 
hunger = you ate hungry 
snara woad (P; choomna; chiara) 
suda coat (B) 
füey take (P; che) 
sali no; noty without (B; chadi) 
ішін monkey (B; chale: chuli) 
tünmackey talk (P; chumáquel 
zunmake speak (B; see just above) 
fiywia sarsaparilla plant (RG) 
roquid: chighd x. long hair; green corn 
(сйотші) 
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mud thick (ehumabi-te) 


T 

fabd viper 

lac see: H macuia] amc [ look up the 
river: apur-lacurio hope. See apta- 
chelo 

lacuelo (ablacurlo) 

techs fox 

fada sun (Pj tala) 

taglegne: пире 1. pleasing to the taste 

lagsah sce (P; alae; tatkse: lake) 

lapua see: be. vou look at (hut cf. 
chamicua (ақша) 

ішіне зе: әң, | se (B; lake; fae; 
fagua; lale) 

‘dim crocodile: caiman 

laima aligator; crocodile (В) 

take өсе (B rakya) 

lakamwe see: an-'; [ ehall see (B) 

labs see (P; aluc; арто; іпдие-зй; 
ічипета/а) 

takti Паша 

faldi clear (o-tale-saf) | 

le uec (rnir-faletale, nabeitalegde) 

tali lathom (RG) Eng. tülly (?) 

(арии? вва Седи): Р. mola sail = wn- 
cloth | 

lamibi. gual |, = palo frie (ham pe) 

lampe cold: f. sfoguele I have cold; am 
cit. niica-de it Is c.z IL cota! catch cold 
Che peri pa) 

ите сопіс: 4. pe zbogue tell him (pi 
dhügur) to come (ROG) 

lderique [-4) come, go; neogd ant. | come 
from the bouse; could also mean | 
come te the home 42]; purque 
ddmigne going to dic; frurgue i: thos 
going to die; pasda gurbe himique 
storm = wimi is coming; chimer t, 
- mee; queb i hede coming: also 
= future time 
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ісі corotu tree 

lapali: acurmaque f. run lightly 

logus go (logie; frequently confused) 

lague perocive: see (RG): alw L look 
to the canoe: aB-rhe-be-fügwe үшіп 
i will do im accordance with thy 
perception = ay you think beer; sho 
fel. nas gn see to the fire; sho she i. 
get (ere) aqme fire; shod, pe sw get 
some fire (RG): tagwe-ga! (he) shall 
woe = they; Dor fagee-gel look to 
God 


lamue-za e£c; Pasrmal pej, hove you 
seen P. (RG) 

їнї ин-т благ пті. we see evil = 
we foel rancour: q-f, purcirna-malá- 
te be saw the dead = he rose from 
the dead; £ztar and: 1 soe badly 

tur old man 

iar hole (7): quimqui f. porüc-i the gun 
Вов two barrels 

lar; Dios nan. Maria tergui tür-ga choco 
God's Mother. Mary. ever. Virgin; 
милы ранне қа vhis-mala-ke on 
the. Cross they plate him (Asr prep, 
here); idür wuer aréuumaly aon (fer 
here = Mid) well (musr) goes down: 
dar«metesgal Aing; throw: Ouilulele 
Dios-nan-neca torre with Christ's 
Church: fua-£ar lor sin: ir-tar for low 
= evil: bad 

tata lather 

ша «un: f агыман дынна еъ wind — 
sunset wind; lata arcuang-le west s 
sun-set — it begins to get dark: 
fafa е pualcal acal-ha eclipse of. the 
Bun - aum himself hides 

fotragua Jean; thin (RG) 

laune-mala lct ua see (Iabse) 

te thia: that: fr koipos that day: te ckap 
this treer ihbal from chere: te mani 
ficua this value how much; fe inar 
елімен something evil when one 
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says; def, element anffix also in vbs; 
да ағ; He-balj there: сы а long 
time (often written -f1) 
teadis t chuli it cannot be: ehana-je 1. 
when shall it be 
иене good-bye (FP) = (I) wish 
(good) things (tegui) 
lego: neu-di-tego chao even as we do (7) 
== «еды indefinite element 
igna who; what; also inrerrog. os pe 
tiar chimoja-te ckuli £L, you evil have 
spoken. it по = Мис; question; 
legua-mal whose (nl.) — degua; tegua 
at what ia it 
legue prob. = fegear jule mele macho 
legue mele did you kill anyone = ane 
not kill anyone pot 
légui will: wish: mafu ped, bread will 
you have; tule degui pe she what 
people want you bring; an t. | will: 
ant cule | will not (feque), — CT. tegi 
mala 
iima mali bay -= sea-bike (mmol) 
МітшШі ыға (шіт); 1. саса-іШі веа-әһоге 
= on ea mouth; port) harbour: £. 
рша жа-жесі зе атағы; ігітпіп mila 
тігі іп the sea there is shad 





tide (?) 

he-mala thing: t6 4, (B) water thing: £. 
igui nec-guilubu this thing what does 
it mean 

lempereripa cold (Рун) 

Гаі because (chul-tenal) 


tem wish; will: manis om:gali pe- 
анало Ё фо уоп give me the silver 
= silver to me you give wish (fegui) 

terpei Virgin (e lir) 

tee: Dias nar segnilub dese momore [ 
return for the festival 

ребра тазу it bè: so; thua; amen: Dior 
may it be well (aec avefui, -»yo-) 
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-It def. sfx. (ite) 

li water; rain; river: H anpam -hal 
ravine = water course; fi a-pur mist: 
li kopye thirst (В. water drink: see 
cope); M-cope tolegue I have thirst: 
Ni coca-bal river-bank: 4 chiet jar = 
water-holder; fi Wigwiga асна codi- 
ced! water has stony shores: H punida 
south-wind — water wind; 4$ temala 
“a water*- (hing (B); НЮ sca 
(B); peli salt water (see Agual; 
Нешіг; quie; timis) 

Нені тах: 1, ридигі һақ due 

igual rain 

Heals river 

ligué bury: Е. мега cemetery: ap-lique-H 
(canoe) it (ag-) is loaded (buried jn 
water) 

ttpud sow 

Hewie pain: ¢. ddmigue it is going to rain} 
nuf47-l. spring time 

Шарма гіре; also brown plane-tree 

Hna dry — without (?) water 

поры "unhurned; toasted: (ma-ii Ё 
burned wine = whiskey 

tiquie winter = rainy season (Hgwie) 

ittia scissors 

ВН = titi-monkey 

Wiirigue liquid (hi water) 

ініза rain (P: Иры!) 

Ioco find: piajfe nen t. where shall we find 

foga much; very: sirrue №, very bad 
(Б); іші в. very idle: mamio H 
much money (logua; рне) 

oai mana foga pe-ulupud  L-cáfe 
Whence did you obtain so much 
silver (fogue = enough).  Pe-ulugua 
cms to mean ‘in your box’ 

logue enough (ВС). See maperifi- 
lague; toga 

fomo-mackey swim (Р) 

top fear: tab chuh he is cotragrous; 
Without fear 

Горе afraid: иши» р. very much afraid 
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fogué go forward: fe f. you go forward 
(sometimes written wrongly fague) 

tore blow; play: conto-¢. flute-player 

inse play; sport 

іама little; short (RG) 

Io: Dios Non 1. pwilubu God's 
Mother's play = feast = Easter 

tote-ga fondle; pet = teta play with 

fofogua. little}: moli L heifer = little 
cow = tender (Infupgua) 

infugda white (P; chipiggda) 

Ina sin: melegüe fugdar mumurd not 
lor sin to get drunk (iue) 

ішіг-Н cooked: chana t. cooked meat 

інд-Піз тауеп 

tubs island (fupu) 

шелі neck (2): mel L chichigüa neck- 
cloth = cravat: cloth of neck block 

іысша па: сонг 1, finger mail 

tue sin: fie-gu lor sin. (lua) 

fupiul leg: 1, e cold marraw = leg of 
bone; but L yecer; leg; really hip; 
knoe = jeg-joint 

futsal breast: teat 

tuf (gold) earring 

fua alive; live (B): ampa г. Пу 
living; Dios i living God: 48 1. 
domestic animal something. alive: 
moli L cow = live cow 

tula aile hundred (tul-atulz) 

tula-bésüa forty (P) 

Iula-bígüa ba3-ambégi lty = forty and 
ten (P) 

Iulabsema twenty; |. cameli iwénchique 
twenty one; I. arci ambi thirty — 
twenty and ten 

idaguale buena thousand 

ішШағиеча twenty ІР; Шшізішені): 1, 

Iula-pdgHa sixty. (P): 4. kok ambegi 
seventy = sixty and ten 

Iula-pakégsa cighty (P): t, kak ambégi 
ninety = cighty and ten 

tule paquégua cighty 
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fafatdie hundred (Р) 

tule man; person; Indian: pl juls- 
тақа) pel tuile-mala all the people; 
Indians; weed impersonally: h. ga- 
canche ah-chegue one tella a lie 
(саганейе). As object: варе Ё. 
cunolile smike hites a person; ulso 
— people: mele 4, mechoe not people 
kill. Gatul tule he lives = fs alive; 
an-Iuile-gata-teizi — an-fule-caca-guichi 
I Indian language know = 1 speak 
Indian: rule cac chumágnue he speaks 
indian; e-iulé-Hiba he was created 
= made man 

tule-cal pron = peeple hold 

tale cuin owl 

ше-да ассия, ө/ іше реар/е: ішіг-та-іші 
sure he names the people» baptizes 

lulegua live (tule) 

jule-fa born = from life: & Dios Nan 
gule-te guiluin from the Ше о! 
Gel'a Mother = he ie born of the 
Virgin. 

Iule-macharre? 2 cactque 

Dule-ogpuigu-gui corpse = person (who 
ta} dead | 

tufe-tumdd: giant = big тап (Р) 

fuli-achu domestic dog = peuple’s ani- 
mal (B) 

tumdds lig (famuli) 

мәлі big; high; tall (timati) See 
man; pap: e fhumal-le-gewine to. the 
Almightv; ermet e tumali cauldron — 
big pot: puma J. elder sister 

Iupd thread; wire; nerpa I thread (RG) 

Ipu island (inba) 

jupa bamboo; tube; ape i vein = blood 
tube; chotgut £. royal bamboo: 
chagwa t = majagna = hibiscus 

Iufunsi greeting: aya 1, frienda' greeting 
(mutual salutation) 

Iugues enake-fish = Sp, doncella 

furguo filth: nastiness: £. ofmaque uccu- 
mulae lth 
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інеуніусі тегі 1. broom - house cleaner 

Inr-aque-gal warning 

hul flower | 

tutu lower (B: tuf): chagid (utu memory 
= flower of the head, See however 
just below 

ішін ттетіМес теса ішін maguel carth- 
quake = trembling catches the house 

пиона soft; tender (tolegua) 


U 
si- give; grant; seen Ил ыы; мые) = 
ug-cai sickness; w, pe-mica are you sick 
= gekness youhsve (RG). Uo may 
mean ‘illness* + cad = eae catch; 


hold 
Чата соеп 


urd skin: hugug и. fish-ecale = skin 
(nka) 

üco give: mdn-ga w. give us = tous give 
(исне) 

исзе шуес аңа) ш. таша; фипа тор» 
hand giving of man And (moge) 
woman 

ucuhu sand (ukupn) | 

ucte- give: palir wewe-mal purque- 
ldniqui the priests give (it) to people 
going to die (ocas; ookey; uco; wese) 

ucil-mágue flow; run. (ucur-mague): м. 
tapali run lightly (ucurga) 

weur hunger: w. am-iogüee | have 
hunger (Bopurapa; wkruda) 

wetirga ferry: float: rait = something 
for (ga) fioating (uculrl) 

wcur-pual raft pole 

wcur-male quickly (RG); here -mák = 


ucho = agouti (RG), but this = ache 
= Any animal 

wrhup knee 

waco must be error for cuenchigue — 
only (Son) 

ugua cari u: agul ear cover == деа! 

upua fish (kupus): u. chana fishies’ meat 
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tits desire (see -уй-}: Шй come glutton = 
wish to eat: siii-eu-gul desire ta serve 
(Ру а Нормече desire fur faith = 
faith; sy diigde pealrd it ia time to 
tuke the siesta = desire to. take—; 
udir-penchu-gal (they) desire to help; 
шіз шигсил-үнгіп (we) wish to rest; 
Н ан-ға gb-w-aqgué water to ime 
desire to give - please give 

tiede fing: throw 

nka skin (nea) 

ükrnba hungry (kogsrapao; ucnur) 

kai give (Gcaner-uhat; oobey; wane) 

кири вап (иси) 

Шы- ама a. lip = below the mouth 
(wibel) = lower lip 

nlla under: chafs u. under thi tree, 4 w. 
subterranean river: lit. under water; 
abogan ti. girdle = beneath the belly 

nlguine hy meana of; used with dogde-te 
believe -1- ulbal, for "believe Шу’ 
Niyzs-néca u. by means of Hell 

ulmola sail 

uu canoe (uiu): и. opisal the canoe 
upset = broke (niupna) 

ulwc- rest: nue ulucuje penance = well 
rested = cleared of гіп; шійси he ic 
tired: fe« ulucus-bje you wish to rest; 
nem uipulicorgueo we wish to rest; 
wiucus epe-ma! it is good to stay; 
qua chend ulcus-guela it la not proper 
to rest 

шна box; trunk (Ши canoe) 

umet brave; savage 

umor bmve; savage 

umbo iorward: ical-bal t. naredi the 
road gocs forward (am fui) 


"ni how: why (umipgua): wii be-gui chuli 


why do you not know 

um afaguet they are visible (7) = how 
iloes one sec them 

unigua how 
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eni-fa olad (T) met him — saw him 

umilagua Savior 

un-malo: an-gam u. whatever there ia 

uniae very: s. mgpo mas it is very high 
(unlar) 

unar much; very: w, pmpa-gam-hali 
very often; u. sanabe-jal very far; 
"u.drrr very strong (uta) 

aft Hour: meal = ground stuff 

upi-le-H ground: palo m. ground: salt 

ugue- give: sell: db mena и. what have: 
vou ro sell us (orae; cokev; moo; 
suce) 
quet pay; seen in Prn-mquel; pengwil- 
номе, Same stem às above with 
def. 4; сна pe-penur-abeuquet how 
much did you pay 

ugurla sell: fe carque s. you dear sell 

arpa brother (ЕС: Амер), Same 
urlor!- stem as in orné 

urtlalegua: emurrucua и. pottinger (RG); 
uaadla u. dish (RG) 

Wrrur bad: strong: pe-w. lega you are 
very bad (RG): uw. іше bad man; 
monia м. Ба money, In the sense 
“strong” it ia weed of the sun (urgmia) 

urunic chief — strong one ; sun 

шадиғ give (uis) 


v 
sare glass Spui pe Hi glass of water 


wW 

eaduku ear (B) 

wuge foreigner (P guoca); w. nehigwa 
Panuamanian hlack-foreigner; te pf- 
pogo Spaniard = white foreigner 

wepala face (B): guacal 

tvag-mudusu banana z foreign matun 

waga sed (B) 

Tugüpu yam (B) 

шағар же ІР) 

wins know (gmichi): tale-gata-:tici to 
know the Indian tongue (P) 
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Y 
уат constant 
yartigue shut: y. puamabéecea ahut the 
door (RAS) 


yagin: neca y. room ol house = inside 


(уағаш) 
yoguugd silent 
sahalah mountain (P; ala) 


*yald hill; earth; mountain: y.-gam-bali 
in the mountains; éhafur y. cleared 
ground; ушин imul hueye im the 
earth something reap 

yalgue place: y. Inte oleyd slippery place 

yaw«cala back: chumur y, back-hone; 
cholbal y. cuencheye. to take someone 
on the back (cala; sargana) 

yan-calba: pe.-y because you are — [ог 
your back; amcal-bal рец: гие у, 
tiar imali pe-chaja behind people 
something evil you have dono = 
slander 

yuni chapsr wild boari pazury (RG) 

yerties tortoise-shell (yuxeg) 

yopd refuse; repent: y, am-pü chumdgue 
(vou) refuse to speak to me 

уафане odaur; smell: guagum y. smell a 
amell; itur y. [oul &melling: stinking 

yargama back (B; yam-cala) 

song within Cvagurm]: D yargui water 
Ia coming in = it leaks 

jugwir pass; Sg.-Eh-gü| pass overs di 


yaquir-gu the tain has passed 
güsca turtle (yantioa) 
yaydi son 
yayu-le eller brother = the sun 
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yari key = Sp. Have 

yco needle (120) 

yér when; because: y. am macpigs be- 
cause | repent: y, magum muja-te 
because thoroughly (I) sweat: 9. 
persabuma when one i» on good rerma 

yinagua dry (P) | 

yo particle: yo man parco when we die: 
pe-yo thon indeed (yoo) 

yocala shirt (RG), Ses ydgala 

acr ankie; Ht. joint (ae below]; 
ingual y, hip; knee (sukwa-yokew) 

yocár mulatto dog (7) 

yscor chumal elbow (= chiseal от 
chuncal) 


yocizur bird 
yógala shirt 
yoi y punua north wind 


yola north; Мес у. gummer = north of 
the house (?) 

jonéc Atigur summer =-season hor 

yoo soon; instantly (yo) 

уборе at once: an у, pel an-chaca 
Dios-guine at once all I tel! to God 

vogue dress; suit of clothes: mola 

yogiincupal violent 

yercua- Lafa yorceg noon (RG) = sun's 
middle (point) 

yorecd: sp¢ y. noon = day's middle or 


yna sae medicine (RG; ma) 

ytcu when: y. fe-maec when do you go 
(KG). See inggo, 

yirvale-Hi ане (ВС) 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
THE AMERICANISTS 


By ALICE C. FLETCHER 


HE organization known as the International! Congress of American- 
Т ists originated in Europe, more particularly in France. As in 
the case of many other important ecientific bodies, the plan for 

this Congress was for some time in preparation. 

The Société Américaine de France was organized at Paris in 1657, 
ro encourage the study of the past life of the peoples of the American 
continent, and was an outgrowth of the interest in. this subject aroused 
among European écholars by Humboldt while a resident of Paris during 
the early part of the last century, Under the impulse of his information 
and ideas an important awakening of interest in America manifested 
itself among European men of science, and, above all, in everything that 
concerned the original peopling and the native inhabitants of the New 
World. 

In 1863 the value of Americanistic study was emphasized by the 
formation of & committee on American archeology within the Société 
d'Ethnographie of Paris. Meanwhile the interest in American matters 
had become so extended as to suggest the feasibility of bringing together, 
for mutual help, persons from different countries interested in American 

In 1867 a plan was outlined for an international reunion of “ Amer- 
icanists" during à conference that took. place in. London between M. 
Matin de Moussy, at that time President of the Société Américaine de 
France, and Mr W. Bollaert, a resident of London who was 4 corre- 
spondent of the University of Chile. The plan outlined at this conference 
was not immediately realized by the Société Américaine de France, but 
was held ta through all the vicissitudes that befell the country during 
the wars of 1870 and 1871; and when in 1873 the Société resumed its 
meetings the subject was again brought forward and. discussed, and 
action determined on. Accordingly the president and the secretary of 
the Société issued an invitation, dated Paris, August 25, 1574, and 
addressed to "All persons engaged in the study of America, the inter- 
pretation of its monuments, and the ethnographical writings on the races 
of America," to meet at Nancy on July 19-22, 1875. 

$29 
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This became the First Congress of Americanista Every country of 
Europe responded to the call by letter or by delegation. Among the 
official delegates were Dr Reimich of Vienna: Dr Liemans of Leyden; 
Dr Lublein of Norway: Don Vicenti Vasquez Queipo of Madrid; Dr F. 
Lancia of Palermo, and Dr Paplonaki of Warsaw. The British Museum 
was represented by Dr R. H. Major; Mr Bollaert with Mr N. Trübner 
came from London, and the President and Secretary of the Société 
Américaine fram Paris... Algeria was represented Ву М Cahen Hondas, 
Professor of Arabic at Oran; Dr Stephen d'Austarchi came from Con- 
itantinople; M. Ogura: Yomon from Yedo, Japan, and Dr Chile y 
Naranjo from the Canary islands. Every country in South America 
sent delegates. Among these were Don Vicente Quesada, Director of 
the Revista de Buenos Ayres; Don José M. Semper of Bogota: R. P. 
Falier, Rector of St Gabriel College, Quito: and M. Felix Diboa, of Lima. 
Canada was represented by M. R. P. Anthoine and the Reverend John 
Campbell. Mexico sent Dr Pimentel, President of the Liceo Hidalgo. 
The United States delegates were Prof. Joseph Henry, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and Robert C. Winthrop. President of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The first Congress met at the appointed time and place. The 
mayor of Nancy made the city gay with the flags of all the American 
nations from Canada to Paraguay. The meetings were held in the Ducal 
Paluce, whose great hall was decorated for the occasion. At one end 
stood a sheaf of the various American flags, at the other end hung a group 
of four large shields bearing the names of Lief Erikson, Jean Cousin de 
Dieppe, Christopher Columbus, and Amerigo Vespucci. In a separate 
room a callection of various artifacts illustrative of the arts and. life of 
the native tribes of America was exhibited. 

sixteen articles of organization were formulated and adopted. The 
first stated that the International Congress of Americanists had for ite 
object the contribution to the progress of the study of the ethnography, 
linguistics, and historic relations of the two Amerions, especially during 
the pre-Columbian period: The other fifteen articles pertained to the 
organization of the Congress. "The officers were to be a President, a 
Secretary, and-a Treasurer, "The principal work was delegated to two 
Committees, one to be formed in the city in which the Congress was to be 
held, the other to be composed of members of the Société Américaine 
and the [nstitute of Paris. Baron du Mast waa elected the first president, 
and Dr Lucien Adam the first secretary. 

Many of the papers presented dealt with alleged pre-Columbian 
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voyages and the traces of possible contact between the eastern and the 
western continents prior to 1492. 

One paper may be especially mentioned: it was called "The Dream 
of Columbus" and was read by M. Gravier. The writer dwelt on the 
hope of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that the Indies could be 
reached by way of America, or rather across America, He mentioned 
the proposal made by Alvarado in 1544 that a canal across the isthmus 
by way of Nicaragua would open a passage: of Gomura in 1551 to estab- 
lish à road [rom one ocean to the other; of the proposal in 1608 hy Mr 
Peterson, the founder of the Bank of. England, to organize a party to 
explore a rote for a canal; of the views on the subject of Lord Nelson 
in #790, of Louis Napoleon in 1840, besides others, He closed his 
address by declaring that “Science and Art will yet accomplish the 
Dream of Columbus!" It is to be hoped that some who heard this 
declaration of M. Gravier may be present at the Congress that is to meet 
in Washington in 1914, to rejoice with us and with the world that the 
“Dream of Columbus" haz at last been realized. 

According to the rules adopted, the Congress was to meet every two 
years, and the second gathering was held at Luxembourg in 1877, The 
attendance was large, and thirty-one names of persons appear as dele- 
gates from the United States, representing the. District of. Columbia, 
and the states of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, lowa, and California. A letter 
was sent to the Congress at Luxembourg from the Governor of Indiana 
and the Mayor of Indianapolis inviting the Congress to hold ite third 
meetinginthatcity. According to the by-lawsin force at that time, how- 
ever, the Congress was obliged to hold all ita sessions in Europe, therefore 
the invitation had to be declined. Many eminent men took part in the 
proceedings, among them Dr Rudolf Virchow of Berlin, who treated and 
discussed physical anthropology. 

The Third Congress met at Brussels in 1879, and the interest was 
unabated, 

In 1881 the Fourth Congress convened at Madrid, To this Congress 
was presented by Major J. W. Powell, the first official report from this 
country concerning the work that was being carried on by institutions 
іп the American field. He told of the founding of the United States 
Bureau of American Ethnology, and of the activities of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, and the Academy of Sciences at Davenport, 
lowa, and mentioned some important contributions that had already 
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been made ta the study of America. He concluded by saving, "It will 
thus be perceived that the field has already been extensively cultivated 
and its magnitude recognized," Major Powell urged the Congress to 
arrange to hold a session in America in the near future. 

In 1885 the Fifth Congress met at Copenhagen. 

The Sixth convened at Turin in 1886. 

The Seventh was held at Berlin in 1388, 

The eighth met in 1890 at Paris, At this session plans were made 
to make the Ninth Congress, which was due in 1892, commemorative 
of the discovery of the new Continent by Columbus, and to that end it 
was agreed to hold the meeting in the convent of Santa Maria de la 
Rabida in the province of Huelva, Spain, 

The Ninth Congress accordingly met at Huelva in 1892 under the 
auspices of the King of Spain.and his cabinet. The Spanish authorities 
offered cordial hospitality, and the railroads seconded the generosity of 
the Government. A remarkable exhibit illustrative of the history of the 
Anierican continent was brought together and skilfully displayed. In 
this task several nations, including the United States, participated. 

During the session of this Congress considerable attention was given 
to the question as to whether the name America was derived from a 
hative term or from the name of the Italian who wrote of the voyage of 
Columbus. Charts were exhibited tending to show that the name was 
used prior to r507, the year when the proposition was made at St Die 
to honor Amerigo Vespucci. In connection with rhe discussion of this 
question a letter was read [rom Sr Cardenas, President of the Republic of 
Nicaragua, dated May 22, 1882, in which he said, “Not only is there a 
chain of mountains called Amerique, but this chain is inhabited bv à 
tribe called by that name and there are indications that the tribe was 
found in this region in the old time." 

The Tenth Congress was held in Stockholm in 4894. At this session 
it was decided to hold a special meeting during the following year in the 
City of Mexico. | 

The Eleventh Congress met in the City of Mexico in 1895, and for 
the first time assembled on the continent which was the field of special 
study and interest to the members. 

At the Stockholm meeting it had been agreed to hold the next 
regular meeting in Holland, but, owing to unexpected obstacies, the 
session waüs not convened. However, in 1900 the Congress resumed 
its regular sessions and the Twelfth reunion waa held in Paris. At this 
gathering à resolution was passed to the effect that thenceforth the 
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Congress of Americanists should hold its sessions alternatively jn Europe 
and America, every two years, but never twice consecutively in any one 
country; and this resolution has since governed its movements. 

In 1902 the Thirteenth Congress metin New York. The attendance 
was large and representative, both as to nationalities and to scholarship. 

In 1904 the Fourteenth Congress was held in Stuttgart. 

In 1906 the Fifteenth Congress convened at Quebec. 

In 1908 the Sixteenth Congress met at Vienna, 

In 1510 two sessions of the Seventeenth Congress were held, one at 
Buenos Aires, the other at the City of Mexico. 

In rgr2 the Eighteenth Congress met in London, 

All these meetings were of a high standard in regard to organiza- 
tion and well attended by prominent Americanist scholars from all 
countries, many of whom represented either their governments or 
notable institutions, The Congresses were helpful in bringing together 
men dwelling far apart but working in related lines, and were also very 
pleasant socially, 

The valuable scientific proceedings of these congresses have been 
published and constitute-a series of twenty-four volumes. 

Ат the Paris session, in 1900, a set of Articles and Statutes was: 
approved by the Council for future congresses af the Americanists, a 
tranalation of which is here appended: 

Авт, 1.--Тһе International Congress of Americanists has for its ob- 
ject the historic and scientific study of the two Americas and. their 
inhabitants, 

Agr. 2.—This congress takes place every two years: as far as possible, 
it shall alternate its sessions between the Old and New Worlds: it cannot 
meet twice following iti the same country. 

Amr. 3.—1t i$ composed of thy reunion of ‘the persons: who have 
requested admission and paid their subscription. 

Ant. 4.—At the eni of each session the Congresa designates the place 
where the next session shall be held, and chooses à certain. number of 
persons charged to constitute an Organizing Committee at the designated 
place. 

Art. 5.—Tho Committee names its President, and chooses. at its 
pleasure its resident and corresponding members. 

Axtr.6,—The Committee fixes the exact date of the session, the 
number of sittings, the amount of subscription, arranges the program 
and the questions to be treated: prepares, if there is occasion, the pre- 
liminary reports to be produced at the Congress, sends the invitations, 
receives subscriptions, and delivers members! tickets, 
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Авт. 7.—The Committee takes charge of all the. necessary arrange- 
ments which concern the places of meeting of the Congress and the 
holding of sittings- 

Авт. &,— The lists of subjects considered by the Committee are sent 
be;orehand to rhe members; these may propose for the Committee's 
acceptance such modifications 2» appear to them useful; a. part of the 
sittings of each session is also reserved for questions not comprised in 
the program, which may be proposed by a member and accepted by 
the Committee. 

Aer. 9.—The Bureau of the Committee performs the functions of a 
Provisional Bureau during the first sitting of the sessian, The members 
of the final Bureau are nominated during the sitting. 

Акт. 10.--Тһе final (définitif) Bureau is composed of a President, of 
six Vice-Presidents, of whom two at least belong to the country where 
the Congress is held, a General Secretary, four Secretaries, and the 
‘Treasurer. 

Agr. t1.—The Congress may confer on persons noted for services 
rendered by them to American studies the titles of Honorary President 
or Vier President. 

Акт. £2.—A Council is attached to the Bureau: it should Include, as 
much as possible, members of all nationalities represented at the Congress, 

Amr. t3.— The Bureau and Council united have to. examine resolu- 
tions presented to the Congress, ani] to make reports on them, if necessary; 
they will pronounce on any appeals which might arise, will study. the 
modifications to be introduced in the rules, the propositions relative to 
the seat of the next Congress, and will determine the distribution of books 
and objects offered to the Congress, which must always belong to the 
country in which the session takes place. 

Ант. 14.-—-А commission. of five local members ts united with the 
General Secretary and the Treasurer to constitute a Committee of 
Publication, which has the fullest authority to publish the proceedings 
of the Congress and clear up the accounts, This Committee will see 
to the distribution of the volumes, 

Ант, r5.—3 permanent. Council compased of the former Presidents 
and General Secretaria: is charged to maintain the tradition of the 
Congress, to watch over tlie proper execution of the regulations, and to 
lace the unforeseen difficulties which might arise in the interval between 
two sessions. The President and General Secretary of the previous 
session exercise the same functions towards the permanent Council, and 
will arrange the negotiations relating to the holding of the next Congress 
which will take place on the same continent. 
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NOTES ON THE INDIANS OF MARYLAND, 1705-1706 


Ix manuscript volume 2291, in tlie British. Museum, is an account 
of a " Voyage to Maryland—1705 and 1706." This manuscript, although 
father brief, contains some interesting references to conditions prevailing 
in the colony at that time. It does not, unfortunately, contain the name 
of the author, but its authenticity is beyond question. That part of the 
manuscript treating of the Indians is-given below: 

Fol. ro; “The Indians of that countrey ace very Lusty Propper men 
aa you shall see, having fine straitt Limbs of a Tawney Complection, 
usting Beares Gréese to anoint theniselves and so lett it dry in the sun. 
there haire їз as black as jett but they Notch itt and Cutt itt into severdll 
formes and shapes as Best likes ‘em, being verry antick as to what formes 
and shapes they cutt itt in, some leaving nothing butt a Lock behind, 
some leaving 2 Locks one of each side, some one onely just upon there 
forehead, sometimes one upon the Crowne of there heads. they Paint 
there Bodies all over with some sort of Pictures of other, and alao there 
faces; the women are aleo painted like y* men, have very long. Black 
haire downe to there hams, they Carrie the Children at there backs Like. 


Care to build there Cabblus which: they always doe on a swamp or 


t This undoubtedly refers to tattooing, anil as we may ane 1e Indians ta have 
belonged toether the Lenn) Lenape ora kindred! tribe, the following descriptios is ol 
interest: 

"In the yrar tyan a veteran warrior of the Lenape nation and Maonaey ие, 
ranted oon, а own people for hie bravery and prowess, and equally dreaded by 
thelr enemies, joined the Christhin Indians who then resided at this place | Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania). "This man, who was then at àn advanced ише, һай a most striking 
appearance, and coul] not be viewed without astonishment. Besides that hia body 
wis Full of scare, where he hail been atmick ami pierced by the anmes ol the enemy, 
there was nor a aput to be seen, on that part o£ it whieh was exposed to view, but what 
wad tattoned over wilh some idraving relitive to hii achievements, e0 that the whole 
together atruck the beholder with amazenment amd terror. On liis whole lace, neck. 
shoulders, atms. thighs anid lege, aswell ae on his bremi and back, were represented 
sceties od the varius actione xod engagements Tie bud been in) in short, the whole of 
his history wan there deposited which waa well Known to those of liis nation; "—Hecke- 
wider, An Acoount of the Шімоту, Manners, and Cystoma of the Indian Nations 
in Trani. Amer. Philós. 506, vol. ( p. too. Phila. 1819. 
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Branch neare toa Little run of water, they Cutt downe halle a dozen 
forked Poles and ert ‘om up on end, then they curt Downe some-small 
Poles for Rafters ‘and so Covering it with Barke, they make there fre 
in the Middle of the Cubliri and soc [ye Round itt upon Matte or Beare 
skins which they offen kill and eate they being extrordinary food, they 
live much upon oysters getting vast quantities of ‘em and « Roast ‘em 
ina fire,’ ae also fish which they are great artists at Catching and some- 
times they shoote ‘em with Bow aud arrows, which they learne ther 
Children to we before they Learne ‘em the tee of the Gun. The women 
they Plant the Corne and watter mellons and get itt ready while the men 
go abroad in the woods Hunting after other Game;"* 

Once, while in the forest, an Indian hunter wad met. He had come 
upon come deer “when on asudden the Dears ither saw him or-smelt him 
and so Ran away as hard as they could: the Indian immediately tooke a 
little Tomahauke, a sort of Iathing hammer that will eutt at one side 
like o hatrhett, and cutt the Barke about a foot aquare from a Popplar 
Tree and upon the trer where the Barke was he Drew the Picture of a 
Squirrel and knelt Downe and worshipt itt and as soon as done he took 
his Gun and away lie went cleare contrary ta which way the Dears took, 
and in less than half a quarter of an hower | hearde him shoot.” The 
hunter killed a deer һе supposed to have been the one previously 
Brem. 


D. 1. BUSHNELL, fk: 
LXIVERSITY. Vinoriia 


A DEATH MASK OF W J McGEE 


ORE than 2 decade ago, when the writer wus requested to make à 
| study of the brain of Major J. W. Powell! the late WJ McGee, 
whom I then met for the first time, signified his earnest inten- 
tion fo bequeath his own brain and body to scientific purposes. Although 
! This statement beurs init the conetnalun renchel hy Mr Holmes in his ilexeription 
of the shetl-heap at Popes Creek, Maryland: “The valves of the shetis one anally 
separated, but ate rarely broken, & condition making it practically certain that the 
oysters were голын! оғ «leaned and nop broken open with kalyes or hammers"“— 
Aboriginal Sheil-heapa. in Amer. Asthe 1907, p. 123. 
tU The Natives of thi Country are generally well propiortionnd, and able-bodied. 
Мен, delighting chiefly in Hunting, being generally excehent Murks-Men, while the 
Мани Б anly maunge their Domestic Afaite, but also Tillage, Mantations, and all 
manner of improvement of their Land "—5Monjes, A Destipthm of Mary-Land, in 
Сғорғафду Reclifed, Londen, 1693, p. 506: 
*The Ceretital Charactenittics of Ersringuisbod Men, with special reference to 
tbe late Malar J, W. Powell. Reul belare the Anthropological Society ol Waalington. 
Мару їз, тоол. Published in American ИА виду реа, val. $, n5. 4. 1903. | 
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making no mention of ir at the time, he was aware of symptoms which 
he subsequently associated with the cancer that caused his death and 
concerning which he wrote an ante-miortem note published in Scsence, 
8,5., XXXVI, pp. 345-351. On the approach of his death, in. personal 
lettera and through his Íriends, Ur McGee reiterated his wish and for- 
mulated the following bequest in his testament: 


— Purwuant to an intention fixed in carly manhood on learning that a certain 
State provided by law that medical graduates should have dissecting room experi- 
ence and yet made no provision for the requisite subjects; conformably with the 
shocking econontic waste represented by the cities of the dead in the long-settled 
portians of the country; and in accordance with my custom of devoting my 
efforts and myself to the public good, ] give and bequeath my body for purposes 
of dissection to any medical college selected by my executor; except that my 
brain go, with that ol the late J. W. Powell (now in my custody), to Dr E. А. 
Spitzka o[ Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, ior study and 
preservation at his discretion. . . . 

Impressed by the neediess burden of mortuary observances in every stage 
of human development, | desire and direct that no funeral services, save of the 
aimplest character, be held over my remains, 


Dr MeGee's body was received by the writer at the Daniel Baugh 
Institute of Anatomy on September 5, 1912. |t had been emhalmed 
and the tissues were in a good state of preservation. In compliance 
with Dr McGee's wishes a series of observations were begun, and after 
an interruption, due to the writer's illness, have been resumed. 

The accompanving photographs show the death-mask as it was 
prepared [rom the mold made immediately on the reception of the 
body. The brain on removal weighed 1410 gramis (49.73 oz. avoir.), 
or about 60 grams above the average for the same age. ‘The important 
measurements of the head were: 


Ciurcumference. 2... а өй cm. 
Ear to.ear over vertex. . 38 cm 
Мах. antero-posterior diam... ....-...0ss000. 19.1 сш 
Мах. тапәтеге «ішп..................22... 16.0 cm. 
Cephalic index. . 83:77 


The detailed findings concerning the cerebral morphology and the 
pathologic manifestations are being studied and recorded, but these, 
as well as an appreciation of Dr McGee's life-wark, must be deferred 
toa later publication. 

Dr McGee's recognition of the need of studying the brains of in- 
telligent persons, as well asthe need of affording every opportunity for 
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the prosecution of research into obscure pathologic manifestations as 
exemplified in cancerous growths, is noteworthy even in this assumedly 
enlightened age. It is a legitimate claim of science that all persons; 
particularly those of superior intellectual capacity, permit themselves 
to become available for scientific study immediately after death. Tt is 
but never in abundance, and always derived from pauper institutions 
and in varying degrees of morbosity ond dissolution. Concerted action 
among cultured persons yielded some fruitful results in the Mutual 
Autopsy Society of Paris, the Cornell Brain Association, and the American 
Anthropometric Society," 

Dr McGee's example, it is to be hoped, may encourage others to do 
likewise, 


EpwaARD ÁXTHONY SPITZKA 
larrEeksow MmnicaL CoLLEGE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


ALGONKIN P AND 3 IN CHEYENNE 


Ix his recently published "Preliminary Report on the Linguistic 
Classification of Algonquian Tribes," Michelson speaks of “the apparent 
change of -p(a)m- to -mt- and -p(a)i- to -xt-."9- 1 believe ic is rather clear 
from R. Petters data alone’ that original Algonkin intervocalic p (or b) 
regularly disappears in Chevenne; Examples al this are: 
nüe "to die": Cree aipim "he dies” 

{йет “ nightly" (2g ің postpositive element): Cree. fibrsk- “night” (note that 
in both these casera Cree ipi, ibi correspouds to Cheyenne -ár-) 

bim- "to wee" (€ tud- < “ымға. Algonkin w becomes Cheyenne r, preceding 
or following d becoming labíalized to d): Fox wdpa-m- — 

«дра " referring to water" ( «€ *-dipa < *-B jun): Cree -abama "hy means of water" 

-^eope- "spuanding" (« *.sipawi]: Cree. wibiburi-en "he standa;" Ojibwa mibaw 

"to stand "' 
aha " river", if secondarily transposed from "hoe (€ "Лоре < *urpe: for af > ko 

see efona below): Cree spt “river 





Initial p, however, seems to have remained in Cheyenne, at least in some 


., Set the writer's memoir: “A Study of the Brainy of Six Eminent Sclentiats and 
Scholars Belonging to the American Anthropometric Society, together with a De 
scription of the Sleull of Prof. ED. Cope," Trons. Amer: Philos. Soc. п. ж. хх, прот. 

'Twenty+ighth Annual Heport of the Bureay of American Ethnology, 1912, 
[- 233- 

See R. Petter, “Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar.” Memoirs of ihe Americin 
Anthropological Aumciation, |, pp. 343-475. 
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cases.  Cf., for instance, Cheyenne nà-perma "I grind it" with Cree 
pini-Pu-lta-w " he grinds it." 

Intervocalic Algonkin = has reguiatly developed to Cheyenne А 
(doubtful if-also initially; see *hoe > ohe above), Examples are: 


ekeng "stone" (« *asrmmi, Algonkin inorganic 1 is to be kepp apart from organic 
T; i appear everywhere normally us i, while 7 either disappears or appears in 
Cree, Ojibwa, and Delaware as i, in Fox as e, in Cheyenne as o, at least in 
part, (probably also as 4), in. Natick as 4, generally written & in Eliot's Bible. 
Algonkin “as > Cheyenne *"üko-, assimilated to eko-; for -wa € "mi, ci. 
Cheyenne mula "wood": Cree miti-kuw-: For anni; Cree asmi; Ojibwa 
assin; Natick karnan (i, e. katan); Dilaware "ain; Abenaki rzm' “stone,” 
ud-ajiní-m' "my stone" 

mäa “iire” (assimilated from *muso, perhaps “mast, < "ті; сі, тиіп 
"wood" « "mi'l, perhaps "ma'N, « "mur): Cree misn- "much, very;" 
Natick piss, morn (i.e. mii, mam) "great" 

nühd "thrice," sake “ theee of": Fox wéste* “three: Cree nino. It is likely that 
-h- ol Cheyenne ndRd oes back to- < -11- (cf. Cree niste and sec -aha below) 

mohon “Ave” (€ "nes or assimilated from "nuan or "nain? h: Blackfoot мены, 
Als Ampabo yiéon! () quote irom Krocber's MS notes) may point to inter- 
vocalic -5- for Western Algonkin " Bye" as contrasted with: Eastern. Algonkin 
2 and | (e. g. Fox mydnams*, Ojibwa minon, Abenaki nalda”) 

“dha “by means ol thi wind" (< "ani < "asti iori > s, me nåhd above): Cree 
alt aa by the wind ad 


Both of these phonetic laws could be abundantly paralleled elsewhere, 
for example in Indo-germanic, Thus, original p is lost in Celtic (cf. Old 
Irish. ibim "I drink" with Sanskrit ibam “I drink"). Original s 
becomes h in both Greek and Avestan (cf. Greek heptd and Avestan kafia- 
with Latin septem). "These remarks are, of course, intended merely to 
indicate that Cheyenne loss of intervocalic f and change of original s to 
k are not isolated phonetic processes. 

E. Sarin 
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Mexican Archeology and Ethnology.—A greater impetus will be 
given to the International School of American Archeology and Ethnology 
in the City of Mexico in this, the fourth year of its existence. The mem- 
bers have been added to and the fund for ite use will be Increased so aa 
to permit of larger activitiés and explorations. The school was founded 
іп тото бу the governments of Mexico and Prussia, Columbia University, 
Harvard University, the University of Pennsylvania, and the Hispanic 
Society of America under the initiative of Columbia. In the second 
усаг of the school the government of Russia, through the трепа! 
Academy of Sciences, and the government of Bavaria, joined the school, 
amd in the third year, the government oí Austria and the city of Leipsic, 
through its ethnological museum joined. During the first year the bud- 
get of the school, including salaries and fellowships; amounted to $6,000, 
in the second and third vears to $10,000 each, and in the coming year it 
will be $12,000, of which amount Mexico contributes $3,000 and two 
£500 fellowships: No elementary or popular instruction is given in the 
school, but opportunity is offered tò advanced students to famillarize 
themselves with the problems of Mexican archeology and ethnology, 
and to understand reseurches in these fields, The objects collected by 
the school are placed at the disposal of the National Museum of. Mexico 
to make such selections as it thinks desirable and the remainder becomes 
the property of the patrons of the school, The first director of the school 
was Professor Eduard Seler, of Berlin, appointed by Prussia; the second 
was Professor Franz Hoas, of New York, appointed by Columbia: the 
third was Professor Jorge Engerrand, of Mexico, appointed by Mexico, 
and the [ourth will bé Professor A. M. Tozzer, appointed by Harvard. 

It has heen the endeavor of the successive directora to organize the 
work of the school in such a way as te concentrate the energies of the 
school on a few. carefully selected tasks. Professor Seler undertook an 
investigation of the ruins of Palenqwe and of some of the less-known ruins 
of Yucatan, and, after the completion of this work, inaugurated investiga- 
tions on the archeological types of the valley of Mexico. In the same 
year Professor Boas devoted some time to linguistic studies on the dialects 
of the Nahua. In the second year the archeological studies im the valley 
al Mexico were continued, and a; series af stratigraphlical exarninations of 
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sites was undertaken, These led to the discovery of a regular sequence 
of three cultural types, the presence of which was known before, although 
their relative ages had not been determined, and pointed out the need of 
extended stratigraphical investigations in the valley of Mexico. Remains 
were found deep below the level of the lakes of the valley of Mexico, 
showing the great antiquity of the various types af culture. On the 
hills, sites were discovered in which the oldest type of culture appeared 
on the surface, The investigation of the dialects o. Mexico was con- 
tinued, particularly through studies on the southern dialects of the Nahua. 
Studies on Mexican folklore were also taken up, which yielded the most 
abundant and interesting results, suggesting the most curious interrela- 
tions between the folklore of Spain, Africa, and America; and suggdsting 
a much more important influence of Spanish folklore on American 
tradition than has generally been assumed to exist. In the third year, 
Professor Engerrand continued similar lines of work. Under his direction 
the stratigraphical work was continued on.a large scale in the valley of 
Mexico, and yielded most interesting results, clearing up still further 
the historical relation between the three cultural types. 4 comparative 
study was also made in the state of Colima; One of the fellows of the 
school who worked under his direction made a large folklore collection 
in Caxaca, and studied the Huave, one of the isolated languages of that 
area, which he proved to be related tà the. Mixe, Another fellow còn- 
tinued his studles on the language, religion, and folklore of the Tepecano, 
à Pima tribe in northern Jalisco. The importance of the stratigraphical 
work conducted by the school lias proved sa great that the Geological 
[nstitute of Mexico is now continuing this enterprise on a large scale by 
means of borings. During the coming year, under the direction of 
Professor Tozzer, the stratigraphical work in the valley of. Mexico will 
be continued, and the study of folklore will receive particular attention. 
The studies on the Nahua dialects will also be continiied —Setence. 


Deutsche Gesellschaft für Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urge- 
schichte.— The [orty-fourth meeting of the Deutsche Gesellachaft für 
Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte was hel] at Würnberg, 
August 3-10, with Professor Dr F. von Luschan (Berlin) as president. 
His presidential address was of a general character, dealing. to some extent 
with questions of social anthropology. Of the papers of special interest 
to American anthropologists mention may first be made of that of Dr 
F; Krause (Leipzig) on the Indian occupancy of the North American 
prairies. Dr Krause said: 
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"The prairies constet of two parts, the northern, a plateau syitable 
unly for hunting, and the eastern, suitable for agriculture. To rhese 
geographic conditions there are two corresponding elements of popula- 
tion—the agricultural tribes jn the lower prairie and the hunting tribes 
on the plateau, The first are geographically connected with the agri- 
cultural area of the eastern part of the North American continent, while 
the second are connected geographically with the hunting tribes of the 
North and West. Huffalo-hunting (which was also practised in certain 
seasons bey the more strictly agricultural tribes) and camp-life served as 
the basis of a uniform culture of both elementa This uniform culture of 
the Indiana of the prairies presents a distinct character not elsewhere 
found. The agricultural tribes came from the South and East, the hunt- 
ing tribes came partly from the Rocky mountains atid are partly eastern 
іліне which were pressed forward by European settlers [rom the St 
Lüwrence region to the plateau-prairie, which up to that time had not 
been permanently settled.— This fact, drawn from history and tradition, 
is confirmed by the investigations of the anthropalogic, linguistic, 
cultural, and archeological conditions of the territory, As a result of 
these investigations it has been found that there exist two types of prairie- 
culture: à northern, which ie much influenced by the culture of the 
tiorthern hufrititig tribes: and à southern, with distinct eastern char- 
acteristics, Therefore both these types are the offspring. (AAusidufer) 
of the two great North American. culture spheres—that of the northern 
hunting tribes and that of the eastern agricultural tribes. These two 
Ausldufer came into relation with each other during the migration into 
the prairie, where they intermingled without consolidating, but, singu- 
larly enough, formed ow distincr uniform culture which has nothing in 
common with the northern and eastern cultures, and whose origin must 
be sought in the prairie itself." 

Another interesting paper was read by Professor Dr Th, Koch- 
Grinberg (Freiburg i Br.) on his explorations in northern Brazil up to 
the Rio Orinoco during 1911-13. He traversed the savannas and 
mountain region between Rio Branco and Roroima, and güvein his paper 
an account of the habits and customs of the tribes occupying that region, 
especially the Taulipáng, whom he regards as the most amiable and 
most prepossessing of all the Indians, The expedition encountered 
great difficulties during its western progress on tlie Uraricuésa river and 
also while crossing the mountains toward the watershed of the Orinoco, 
which was finally reached by way of its hitherto unknown right tributary, 
the Ventuaré. Professor Keoch-Griinberg read some incantations and a 
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fairy-tale of the Taulipáng, and шізо reproduced by the phonograph a 
number of dance songs and flute melodies, The incantations, of which 
he has recorded a number in the original text with interlinear translation, 
represent the most important results of the expedition, as up to the 
present time such material from South America was utiknown, 

A. Poznanski discussed the archeological excavations in Tialumnaco 
at Lake Titicaca. 

Е. №. 


Indian Remains in Maine.— Early this vear the Department of 
Archeology of. Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass, sent an expedition 
ta Maine to conduct an exploration of various sites. By the end of 
August the party had located and mapped a hundred or more shell-heaps 
and village sites. Forvy-cight shell-heape were found within ten miles 
of Bar Harbor, and if the circle be extended to fifteen miles; there must 
be at ieast 75. Several of these were examined, and hundreds of bone 
and stone implements taken therefrom. The coast from below Blue 
Hill to Bar Harbor (excepting the Castine region) was carefully investi- 
gated in the hope that a ''Red Paint People" cemetery might be dis- 
covered; but fn spite of much searching, no undisturbed site could he 
located, although disturbed cemeteries were found at Blue Hill and at 
Sullivan Falls, and about two hundred stone objects removed therefrom. 
The largest shell-heap lies on Boynton's l'óint in the town of La Moine. 
This deposit is more than 200 meters long-and 20 to 30 meters in width. 
[t is-roughly estimated that some 7,000,000 clam-shelle are in the heap. 
About 1100 articles of bone and stone were taken Irom this heap, The 
harpoons collected by the expedition number 185 or more, and present 
several types of lafting and barhing. -Sections of the shells were removed 
in an undisturbed condition and sent to Andover in order that a eros- 
section may be exhibited for the purpose of giving visitors and students 
a better idea of shell-heaps than the usual exhibits of articles removed 
Itom wich places. Altogether about 4200 objects were collected from the 
sites during the season. The expedition ended irs labors about September 
15. Dr Charles Peabody directed the work, with Mr W. K. Moorehead aë: 
curator in charge through the season. Francis Manning, of. Haüirvard, 
was assistant, and Ernest Sugden surveyor The party numbered 
twelve ór fourteen persons and the work done was extensive. 


A Haida Food Plant.—1n the Haida stories recorded by the writer 
in 1900-ro01 on Queen Charlotte islands, Britssh Columbia, several 
references are made to a plant called in tlie Skidegate dialect faga! milia 
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and in Massett fa'nst!ic, the roots of which were used as food. This 
hae since been identified by Dr Charles F. Newcombe, of Victoria, 
British Columbia, well known for his scientific researches along the north 
Pacific coast. Ina letter written to Professor Boas about two years ago 
he has the following to sav regarding it: 

“The Skidegate people always told me that it grew at TIel [about 
1015 miles north of the entrance to Skidegate inlet], but thia year they 
were able to show me a few plants growing in the graveyard at Skidegate, 
and later 1 found one family using it, in a fish camp near Massett, under 
the same nome. They had a lot of roots, about as thick as a lead pencil, 
and were about to roast them slowly in the embers of the fire at which 
they were toasting fish. They said thar the pith of the roots would then 
become as sweet as sugar. 

“The plant is evidently a Lupin, probably Lupinus liHoralis Dgls.. 
and | found a quantity of It growing on the sea-shore, near Rose Spit, 
close to some very old driftwood. camping places, with long roots with 
granular excrescences. The roots reached far into the loose sand, 
exactly as described by the original collector, Douglas, on the coasts to 
the north of Columbia river, where, too, the natives cooked them in the 
same way. The plants agree with his description so far as | can say." 


J; R. SWANTON 


A MISCELLAXY in honor af the sixtieth birthday of Dr William Ridge- 
way, professor of archeology In Cambridge University, is in course of 
preparation for publication. The volume will contain seme congratu- 
latory verses by A. D. Godley, public orator in the University of Oxford, 
Greek verses by Professor John Harrower, a photogravure portrait ol 
Profesor Ridgeway, and a series of articles on classics and ancient 
archeology, medieval literature and history, and anthropology and com- 
parative religion. In the latter subjects the contributions are as fol- 
lows: E. Thurston, “The Number Seven in Hindoo Mythology." Т.А. 
Joyce, "The Weeping God." 5S. A. Cook, " The Evolution and Survival 
of Primitive Thought." — J. G. Frazer, "The Serpent and the Tree of 
Life" W. Boyd Dawkins, "The Settlement of Britain in the Prehistoric 
Age" W. Wright, “The Mandible from the Morphological and Anthro- 
pelogical Point of View." С, С, Seligmann, “ Ancient Egyptian Beliefs 
in. Modern Egypt.  W. L. H. Duckworth, "Craniological Notes" W. 
H. R. Rivers, "The Contact of Peoples." J, Rendell Harris, "The 
Dicscuri in. Byzantium and its Neighborhood." (C. 5. Myers, " Primi- 
tive Music." Henry Balfour, "Some Pecular Fishing Appliances and 
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their Geographical Distribution." A. C. Haddon, "The Outrigger Ca- 
noes of Torres Straits ‘and North Queensland.” J, H. Moulton, " Notes 
in Iranian Ethnography.” 


Frederick Albion Ober died at Hackensack, New Jersey, June 1, ró13, 
aged! sixty-four years. Mr Ober had long been interested in anthro- 
pological subjects and had been a collector of note, He visited the West 
[ndies as commissioner of the World's Columbian Exposition in 1891-92, 
making noteworthy collections throughout an area in which he had 
traveled extensively in the seventies, 2 part of the published results of 
which is his work Comps in the Caribbees (18790). Mr Ober also wrote 
many Volumes of travel and adventure, and several books for boys, 
designed chiefly to impart information on ethnological and historical 
subjects, as The Last of the Arawaks (1901), A Boy among the Pueblos 
(1902), With the War Chiefs (1904), With. Qiceola the Seminole (1905), 
A Friend of King Fhilip (1906), and In King Philip's War (1907). 
Mr Ober was a member of the American Antiquarian Society, under 
whose auspices was published in 1894 his Aborigines of the West Indies 
(46 pp.). 


[risstated in Nature that the [talian archeological mission to Crete, 
under the leadership of Professor Halbherr, announces the discovery at 
Cortina of a temple dedicated to Egyptian deities, bearing the dedication 
by Flavia Philyra, the foundress. In the inner cella were found images 
of Jupiter, Serapia, Isis, and Mercury, with fraginents of a colossal statue, 
supposed to be that of the fpundress, — A little flight of steps leads down 
to a subterranean chamber in which ceremonies of purification were 
performed. The excavation of the numerous prehistoric sites in the 
island of Malta is being actively prosecuted under the direction of Pro- 
fessor T. Zammit. The most important discovery is that of a series of 
well tombs of the Punic type at the Kaililia plateau, northwest of Rabat. 
À large number of skeletàns, with pottery, lamps; spindle-whorle, and a 
circular bronze mirror, has been unearthed. A partial exploration of 
the Ghar Dalam cave, conducted by Professor Tagliaferro and. Mr C. 
Rizzo, produced bones of a hippopotamus and a deer, above which lay 
a quantity of prehistoric sherds. The museum, by the bequest of the 
late Mr Parnis, has received a large collection of books about Malta and 
numerous antique objects. 

Tux daily life of the ancient cliff-dwellers is exhibited in the new 
permanent Southwestern Indian hall just added to the museum of 
anthropology of the University of California, in San Francisco. Two 
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other phases of aboriginal life are abundantly illustrated in thè same new 
hall—the town-dwelling arte, crafts, rites, and industries of the Pueblo 
Indians, and the life of war and the chase led by the nomadic tribes of 
the Southwest, such as the wild Apache, Navaho, Pima, Papago, and 
Walapai. The museum is open free to the public daily except Monday, 
with free lectures every Sunday at 3. It has four other large permanent 
exhibition halls—Egyptian, Greek, Peruvian, and Californian—besidea 
smaller unit collections. The collections of this museum of anthro- 
pology are said to be worth from three to five million dollars, and are 
the gift to the university of Mrs Phoebe A, Hearst. The Department of 
Anthropology is extending its usefulness by field investigations of Indian 
languages and customs, by correspondence courses in anthropology, and 
by sending out to any school that desires traveling loan collections 
illustrating life among the Indians.—.Scéence. 


Tue Ecole d'Anthropologie oi Paris has announced its course in 
Anthropology during the forthcoming: term, commencing November 3, 
as follows: Professor К. Anthony, Anatomic Anthropology: Professor L, 
Capitan, Prehistoric Anthropology; Professor Georges Hervé, Ethnology; 
Professor P.-G. Mahoudeau, Zoologic Anthropology; Professor L. 
Manouvrier, Physiologie Anthropology; Professor Adrien de Mortillet, 
Comparative Ethnography; Professor G. Papillault, Sociology; Pro- 
fessor Franz Schrader, Anthropologic Geography; Professor 5. Zabo- 
towski, Ethnography: Professor J, Vinson, Linguistics. Certain con- 
ferences will be held during the year, under the charge of MM. Courty, 
Franchet, Kolimann, Paul-Boncour, and Siffre. 


Mr JUAN MARTINEZ HERNANDEZ, of Mérida, Yucatan, the eminent 
Maya philologist, has recently been appointed [mspector of Antiquities 
for the states of Yucatan, Campeche, Quintana Roo, ‘Tabasco, and 
Chiapas. Mr Martinez's contributions to the field of Maya philology 
and mythology render him especially fitted for the responsible position 
he has been called upon to fill, and it is the hope of all who are 
interested in the science that he may long continue in the office. 

5. G. M; 


Ат the Birmingham meeting of the British Association far the 
Advancement of Science the following grants were made in aid of anthro- 
pologic tesearch: Dr R. Munro, Glastonbury Lake Village, £20; Sir 
C. H. Read, age óf stone circles, £20: Dr R. Munro, artificial islanils in 
Highland lochs, £5: Professor G. Elliot Smith, physical character of 
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ancient Egyptians, £34; Professor J. L. Myres, anthropometric investiga- 
tions in Cyprus, £3o; Professor W. Ridgeway, Roman sites-in Britain, 
£20; Dr R. R. Marett, Paleolithic site in Jersey, 250. 


Tue following have been elected honorary members of the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft [ür Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte: Н. S H; 
the Prince of Monaco, Professor Schwalbe of Strassburg, Professors 
Retzius and Montelius ol Stockholm, Professor Haddon of Cambridge, 
and Professor Livi of Florence, The following have heen elected corre- 
sponding members: Professor Boas of New York, Dr W. T. Brigham of 
Honolulu, Professor Holmes of Washington; Drs Fritz and Panl Sarasin 
of Basel, and Professor Sergi of Rome: 


Tus international contirittee, which met in Paris recently ta deter- 
mine the place and time of the next meeting of the International E. ugenies. 
Congress, his decided to accept the invitation to hold the next congress in 
New York in 1915, on or about September 20. The American delegates 
to the recent congress were Dr Frederick Adams Woods and Dr David 
Starr Jordan. The arrangements for organizing the next congress rest 
with the American delegates and the Eugenics Record Offwe at. Cald 
Spring Harbor, N. Y. 


Ix his annual report for 1912-13 the Librarian of Congress states: 
that by a stroke of fortune, coming almost at the close of the fiscal year, 
the library was able to augment its source material relating to the earlier 
periods of discovery and exploration of the western hemisphere, and, in 
larger degree, to increase its resources in the indigenous languages of 
what is now known as Spanish America, through the acquisition of the 
manuscripts of Dr Rudolph R: Schuller, the specialist in American 
philology. 


Worn has been received in Cambridge that the collection of Egyptian 
objects made by Professor Reisner for the Harvard U niversity Museum 
has been partially destroyed on the way to America. The ship which was 
bringing it caught fire and was forced to return to a German port. The 
extent of the damage has not yet been determined, The collection con- 
sisted of prehistoric skeletons: pottery, finta and a series of Egyptian 
anatomical remains. 


WE are requested to state that there is no Maya manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, England, as erroncously mentioned in Dr 
Pruneda's Report to the Mexican Government on the 15th International 
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Congress of Americanistas "The Library has had inquiries from many 
persons on the subject since the publication of the report. 


Dg ROLAND GIDEON CURTIN, of Philadelphia, died in March, 1913, 
in his seventy-fourth year. Doctor Curtin was a physician of national 
reputation and a frequent contributor to médical journals and text-books. 
He was a founder of the American Anthropological Association, 


ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, the great English man of science, author 
of works on natural selection, geographical distribution, and a wide 
range of biological ond social subjects, died on November 7, in his 
hinety-firet year. 


Tue Instituto de Anatomia, Faculdade de Medicina da Universidade 
de Lisboa, has commenced the publication of an Archivo de Anatomia 
é de Anthrapalogia under the editorship of Professor Henrique Vilhena. 


For the Australian meeting of the British Association in August next 
year, ander the presidency of Professor W. Bateson, F.R.S,. Sir Everard 
im Thurn has been appointed president of the Section of Anthropology. 


Paoresson Cant ScHRÜTER, of the University o[ Zurich, gave two 
illustrated lectures August 6 ànd 7 at the University of Chicago on The 
Lake Dwellings and Lake Dwellers of Ancient Switzerland. 


Tur University of Münich has awarded a prize of 5,000 Marks to 
Dr Joseph Golling for his anthropological investigations on the bones 
of the nose in man, 

THE death of Dr Ferdinand Blumentritt, of Leitmeritz, Bohemia, 


known for his ethnological and other researches in the Phillppines, has 
bern announced 


Tug Prince of Monaco, according to. J'etermannz. Milteilungen, his 
established at Paris an institution for the investigation of the origin of 
the human race, 

Dk K. Tu. PREUss, of the Berlin Anthropological Museum, started 
in September on an exploratory trip in Colombia. 


American Anthropologist 
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SOME ASPECTS OF NORTH AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY? 
By ROLAND B. DIXON 


| RCHEOLOGICAL investigations In North America may for 
L convenience be divided into two classes—those, on the one 
hand, which are concerned mainly with the question of the 
existence of early man in the continent, and, on the other, those 
which relate to later prehistoric peoples, to the immediate prede- 
cessors of the historic Indians. With the former class I do net 
propose to deal here, but wish rather to confine my attention to 
certain aspects of the latter which have a more or less direct bearing 
on American ethnology and ethnography. A very considerable 
mass of archeological material and information of this type has 
been accumulated in the last half-century. It seems therefore 
not inappropriate to consider a few of the broader and more general 
results of this work, the character of some of the problems which it 
presents, and some of the lessons which we may draw from what 
has already been done that will help us ro more efficient and pro- 
ductive work in the future. 

Anyone who may make a general survey of the archeology of 
North America as it is known at present, cannot fail to be impressed, 
I think, by one broad and fundamental contrast which exists be- 
tween the western portion of the continent and the eastern, The 
contrast lies іп this, that in the former area the archeological 


Se — — 


! Presidential address delivered at the annual meeting of the American Anthro 
pological Association. New Vork, December, rots, 
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record is, relatively speaking, simple and intelligible, whereas in 
the latter it is complex and to a large degree baffling, The fact of 
this contrast and the character of it lead to several interesting 
conclusions, but before considering these апа their bearing on 
probleme of American ethnology and ethnography, it will be well, 
even at the risk of stating facts which are familiar to all, to refer 
very briefly to a few concrete examples. 

The shell-heaps and burial places along the southern California 
coast and on the adjacent islands, have, as is well known, furnished 
a large amount of archeological material. Many of these shell- 
heaps seem, by virtue of their relation to raised beaches, to be of 
very respectable antiquity. From some of them and from some of 
the graves, on the other hand, objects of European manufacture 
have been obtained, showing thata portion of the sites were occupied 
in historic times, The character of the objects as a whole, however, 
is quite uniform, and except for the things of European origin, there 
i little or no evidence in this region of any other type of culture 
from the earliest period down to that of the establishment of the 
missions. 

The vicinity of San Francisco bay is characterized by abundant 
shell-heaps and shell-mounds. Investigation of a number of these 
has shown that the lower strata lie-at present several feet below 
water-line, There is geological evidence that the shoreline has 
been slowly sinking, and while the rate of depression is not yet 
known with certainty, the conditions are such as to lead one to 
infer a very considerable age for the lower layers of these mounds. 
In the mounds thenwelves are found the remains of a culture which 
is on the whole uniform from the lower to the upper strata, and 
which merges directly into that of the historic tribes of the vicinity. 
The uniformity of the culture is paralleled by a similar uniformity 
of physical type, the crania from the shell-mounds being similar 
to those of the tribes in residence at the time of the first European 
settlement. In this region, as in that to the south, nò remains 
indicating the presence of any other type of culture have been found. 

Continuing farther to the north, abundant shell-heaps, fre- 
quently of large size, are found along the lower Fraser river anil the 
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coast of British Columbia. Here again evidence afforded by forest 
growth, and by the relation of the shell-heaps to the present shore 
line, indicates that the lower layers of these heaps are of consider- 
able age. Careful investigation of these sites has shown that here 
also there is no sign of any noticeable change in culture from the 
lower to the upper layers, and that this culture as shown by its 
remains in these shell-heaps is substantially that of the historic 
Indians of the vicinity. Unlike the previous case, however, there 
seems to be indication of a rather radical change in physical type, 
dolichocephalic crania being present in the lower, but not in the 
upper layers. Although there would thus appear to be evidence 
of some considerable change in physical type, the culture has 
remained virtually constant. 

The conditions still farther north, as shown by the shell-heans 
of the Aleutian islands, are practically a repetition of those about 
San Francisco bay. From the lowermost layers containing objects 
of human manufacture to the uppermost there Is revealed no 
important change in type, only an increasing perfection of the 
products of a uniform culture, accompanied by a change in the 
proportions of the food supply obtained from fish and from sea- 
mammals. Here, asin the other regions to the south, the culture of 
the shell-heaps is one with that of the historic tribes. 

It would appear, therefore, that on the basis of the archeo- 
logical investigations so far made, we are justified in concluding 
that in each of the respective areas considered, one and oniy one 
type of culture is evident; that such differences as are found to 

between the lower or earlier and. the upper or later strata are 
of En a character and degree as to be most probably ascribed to 
gradual and uninfluenced development; and that as these various 
prehistoric types of culture are similar to the cultures of the historic 
tribes in the respective regions, the various culture types have been 
in permanent and continuous occupancy from very early times to 
the present day. "There is, in other words, no evidence of any 
succession of distinct cultures or of any noticeable influence on the 
local cultures exerted bv those of other areas. This purely archeo- 
logical indication of permanence and stability is in large measure 
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corroborated by the evidence of the historic tribes themselves, 
since they seem for the greater part to have been long resident in 
their present habitats, and to preserve no recollection of migration, 
Linguistic evidence, to be sure, indicates that some of the tribes 
are really immigrants, yet they seem to have brought with them 
little that is recognizable as exotic, and to have been so completely 
brought under the influence of the new environment that in some 
cases they have come to be taken as typical exponents of the 
culture of their respective areas. 

Н we turn now to the eastern portion of the continent the 
contrast is at once apparent, for instead of permanence and stability, 
we find relative impermanence and instability; in place of uniform, 
coherent archeological remains, we have varied and unrelated types; 
and compared with the relative absence of apparent relationship 
to other culture areas, we have clear if baffling similarities with 
other and widely separated types. Let me again illustrate by a 
lew concrete examples. 

Beginning in the northeast, with what is perhaps the simplest 
case, we find that in northern New England and the maritime pro- 
vinces of Canada, there seem to be indications, from the archeo- 
logical evidence, of two somewhat different types of culture. One 
of these, clearly revealed up to the present chiefly in Maine, is 
represented in the very old graves which are characterized in part 
by large deposits of red ochre, and in part by the frequency of the 
adze, the gouge, and especially the ground slate points, which are 
often of large size. Objects of other materials than stone do not 
occur in these graves, and as a rule the burials themselves have 
completely disappeared except for faint traces of teeth or a few 
particles of bone dust. In the shell-heaps, which are abundant in 
the region, no trace of the peculiar ground slate points occurs; the 
adze and gouge so typical of the old graves are either scarce or 
entirely Jacking; whereas articles of bone and shell, which were 
absent in the praves, are here abundant, and pottery of a crude 
variety usually occurs. The two types of sites occur in close 
proximity, yet each is in the character of its artifacts quite distinct. 
It seems therefore most probable that we are justified in distinguish- 
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ing in this region two. different and presumably successive cul- 
tures. 

Turning next to the region about lakes Erie and Ontario, occupied 
in histaric times by tribes of the lroquoian stock, a somewhat mare 
complex situation presents itself. Here it would seem thar three 
varied types of culture are indicated by the archeological material 
at hand, although the evidence is as yet in some ways obscure and 
perhaps insufficient. Most characteristic everywhere, and at least in 
the more fertile sections of this area predominant, are the remains 
typical of the Iroquoian tribes found in occupancy in the seventeenth 
century. Objects of stone, shell, bone, and metal, together with 
abundant pottery, are found at a great number of sites, usually 
but not always further characterized by defensive works of a simple 
nature, many of which are quite accurately datable throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Others again are clearly 
prehistoric, but objects from all the sites show well-marked common 
features, and the changes and development in form and other 
respects can be traced from the earlier to the later times. Scattered 
alike in the fertile region about the lakes, as well as in the more 
rugged uplands, are various locations from which implements of 
stone have been gathered, quite unlike any found on Iroquoian 
sites. These are principally ground slate semilunar knives, short, 
ground slate points with notched bases, and gouges. While none 
of these forms are very abundant, they occur in considerable 
numbers in the area north and south of the eastern end of. Lake 
Ontario, in the St Lawrence valley, and about Lake Champlain, 
but are absent or scarce in southern and western New York and 
western Ontario, Rather more widely distributed, pérhaps, is 
another class of objects, also largely foreign to sites of known 
Iroquoian occupancy. This group comprises the atone tubes, the 
so-called banner-stones, and various types of gorgets, bird-stones, 
etc. Technically as products of the stone-worker's art, many of 
these show a relatively high development both as compared to the 
known products of Iroquoian tribes and to the group of ground 
slate objects just mentioned. So far as any evidence at present 
available goes, these two small groups of objects are quite distinct 
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from each other, in both type and occurrence, as well as from the 
types of artifacts everywhere characteristic of the [roquoian sites 
in this area, 

The extreme southeastern corner of the continent also affords 
archeological indications of more than a single culture. Taking 
the area of the peninsula of Florida together with the immediately 
adjacent territory to the north, the remains of several types may be 
distinguished. The well-known investigations alang the St John 
river have demonstrated that in the shell-heaps of this section we 
have traces of a very simple culture. The finds comprise a com- 
paratively small variety of implements of shell and bone, stone 
objects being remarkably scarce. Pottery and metal objects are 
in many sites totally lacking, and in others are found only in the 
uppermost layers. Ornaments of any sort are rare, and evidences 
of the practice of agriculture comparatively meager, the people 
apparently living largely on fish and shell-fish. Interspersed with 
these shell-heaps and also widely distributed throughout the penin- 
sula, particularly in its northern portion, are a large number of 
mounds, of both the domiciliary and burial types. Extended investi- 
gation of these has brought to light the remains of a different type 
of culture. While objects of shell and bone are still numerous, à 
much larger proportion of stone objects occurs and ornaments are 
quite abundant. Pottery, moreover, of several types appears to be 
generally present, and not a few ornaments and one or two imple- 
ments of copper have been found. Pipes, which do not occur in 
the shell-heaps, are of net infrequent eccurrence in the mounds. 
A further contrast with the shell-heaps is shown by the fact that 
whereas the few crania obtained from these are dolichocephalic, 
those from the mounds show a predominant brachycephaly. 

While the remains as a whole in these mounds would seem to 
indicate a different culture from that of the shell-heaps, certain of 
the finds deserve special mention. 1 refer to the so-called "spade- 
shaped" objects and circular spool-like ear-ornaments of stone, 
to the copper plates with repousseé and excised decoration, the 
rectangular fluted copper ornaments, and copper spool-shaped ear- 
ornaments in one case overlaid with silver, in one with meteoric 
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iron, With these may perhaps be included certain biconate earthen- 
ware tubes. These objects have been found, in the main, at two 
sites only, and are of types characteristic of the Ohio valley, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and part of northern Alabama and Georgia. At 
first thought it would be natural to consider these exotic objects. 
as brought to this remote point through the channels of aboriginal 
trade, It is however suggestive to note that in the two sites where 
the majority were found, burials at length were largely predominant, 
whereas the typical form of burial elsewhere in the region is in the 
flexed position, 

In some respects distinct from either the culture of the shell- 
heaps or of the mounds, are the remarkable remains so far known 
only from Key Marco on the southwestern coast. I need поё до 
more than refer to these well known and very interesting finds and 
to their curious apparent relationship alike to more northerly as 
well as to more southerly regions. Whatever may with fuller 
knowledge be the final verdict on the evidence which they supply, 
they clearly reveal a type or at least a stage of culture which dif- 
fered from others In the area. Whether we are to regard the evi- 
dence of Antillean affinities derived from the study of the pottery 
designs of Florida and adjacent regions as indicating still another 
cultural stratum, or to consider it as merely a separate or closely: 
related phase of the southern influence shown at Key Marco, is 
not wholly clear. Certain it is however, that, taken as a whole, 
the archeological record shows this southeastern corner of the 
continent to have had a far from simple history, 

‘The last area the archeology of which I wish to consider briefly, 
is that of the Ohio valley. The richness and interest of this field 
is proverbial; the collections obtained from it have been large and 
varied; and the literature dealing with the region is abundant in 
quantity if at times disappointing in quality. Tt requires little 
acquaintance with the sites, the collections, or the literature to 
recognize that we have here the remains of more than a single 
culture, that indeed the problem is one of rather baffling complexity. 
A satisfactory classification even of the various types present is by 
no means easy, and I shall not therefore attempt to do more than 
refer briefly to some of the more important features. 
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Scattered rather widely, although nowhere very common, and 
more abundant in the northern than in the southern portion of the 
area, are groups of burials in gravel banks of glacial origin. Com- 
monly placed in a flexed position, the bodies are either without 
accompanying artifacts or supplied with only a few chipped. stone 
implements of a limited number of types. More abundant by far, 
and even more widely scattered, but predominant more in the 
south than in the north, are the so-called stone box-graves. These 
show a considerable number of variations from the typical cist 
form, and occur both in cemeteries of varying size and in mounds, 
the latter form being most characteristic of the Tennessee region. 
‘Some contain characteristic burials at length, others show Hexed 
burials, while a few contain cremated remains. Some of these 
stone box-graves are associated apparently with defensive earth- 
works often of large size, others seem equally Савву related to groups 
of mounds of complex sacrificial or ceremonie Some 
contain burials devoid of any associated artifacts or are supplied 
with simple objects of stone only, while from others objects and 
ornaments of stone, shell, and copper have been taken, showing a 
relatively high development of culture. In some the crania are 
apparently dolichocephalic and without any artificial deformation, 
in others the type is often strongly brachycephalic, and occipital 
deformation is present. In the great majority of cases nothing of 
European manufacture is found in these graves, but in some 
instances evidence of European contact is clear, From the wide 
variation in the details of this type of burial it would seem that we 
had here to deal with more than one group of people and more than 
one type of culture, or at least with one group at two different 
periods in 1ts history. 

A third type of remains in the region under consideration is that 
of the village sites. These again are of somewhat varied character. 
Some are clearly associated with large defensive works, or with small 
mounds of simple structure, whereas others occur quite indepen- 
dently. Many show traces of circular lodge sites and are char- 
acterized by extensive ash and cache pits. Burials in some cases 
were made in the stone box-graves, in others at length without 
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the use of stone and in close proximity to the houses. The people 
were dependent largely on agriculture, but also drew a large part 
of their food supply from hunting, although curiously they would 
seem not to have made any use of the buffalo. The pottery which 
they made was of an inferior type, and they had little or no aequain- 
tance with copper. 

Still another and in many ways the most important type of 
remains is that limited largely to southwestern Ohio, and char- 
acterized by the well-known elaborate enclosures and complex 
ceremonial mounds, Although in some instances associated with 
stone box-graves, the more typical method employed by the 
builders of these structures was cremation. As evidenced by the 
elaborate structures they built, they must have developed a rather 
complex ceremonial life, and had attained considerable skill in the 
working of bone, stone, and metal, using copper, silver, gold, and 
meteoric iron, Their pottery, on the other hand, was. curiously 
crude, if we except the single case of the remarkable figurines found 
in the Turner group. 

Whether or not the few cases of efigy mounds found in this area 
are to be regarded as representing a further distinct culture or are 
to be allied to one or another of those already referred to, the evi- 
dence at hand does not make clear. The same is true in regard to 
the question of the large mounds of truncated pyramidal type which 
eccur here in emall numbers. Without considering any further 
cases, however, it is clear enough that the history of this region is a 
more than ordinarily complicated one, and that we must admit here 
the presence of the remains of a number of different cultures. 

This very hasty outline of some of the results of archeological 
investigation in the eastern part of the continent brings clearly into 
prominence the contrast referred to in the beginning. On the 
Pacific coast we seem to have evidence of a number of local types of 
culture, each showing a continuity of development from the earliest 
times down to the present, and each being in its own area the only 
culture found; here in the eastern portion of the country, in each 
of the areas considered, two or more different types are revealed, 
some of which at least would seem to have been extinct or almost 
wholly superseded at the beginning of the historical period. 
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We have so far dealt with the archeological evidence only in and 
for itself, its hearing on ethnological or ethnographical questions 
not having been considered. This is, however, perhaps its most 
important side, for archeology is but prehistoric ethnology and 
ethnography—the incomplete and wasted record of cultures which, 
often in vain, we try to reconstruct and affiliate with their historic 
descendants: Looked at from this side, the broad contrast already 
pointed out-is significant. The Pacific coast, aa we have seen, has 
apparently been occupied from earliest times by peoples differing 
but littlein their culture from the tribes found in occupancy in the 
sixteenth century. Cut off from the rest of the country by the 
great chain of the cordilleras and the inhospitable and arid interior 
plateaus, the tribes of this narrow coastal strip developed in compara- 
tive seclusion their various cultures, each adapted to the environ- 
ment in which it was found. The immigrants who penetrated to 
this region from beyond its bounds, brought, it would seem, little 
with them which has left its mark, and have been so completely 
molded to their new environment that but for the test of language 
we should not suspect their distant origin. As is well known, this 
long strip of territory is conspicuous for its linguistic complexity, 
the causes of which have been not a little discussed. The long- 
continued seclusion, the permanence of occupancy, are in this 
respect therefore not without importance, for it is precisely under 
such conditions that wide differentiation and division into numerous 
dialects and languages might be expected. There would seem to be 
another inference which it would be justifiable to draw from these 
facts, In several of the ingenious theories relating to the develop- 
ment and origin of American cultures in general, it has been con- 
tended that considerable migrations both of peoples and of cultural 
elements passed along this coastal highway from north to south. 
If however the archeological evidence is to he depended on, such 
great movements, involving many elements of foreign culture, 
could hardly have taken place, for no trace of their passage or 
modifying effect is apparent. If from the general we turn to the 
particular, and consider the relations between the archeological 
material and the individual historic tribes, it appears that we can 
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feel fairly sure that the prehistoric peoples of each area were in the 
main the direct ancestors of the local tribes of today, and that the 
culture of the former was the forerunner of the latter and can be 
explained by it—that, in short, we have here a developmental series, 
of which the middle and the end are known, although the beginning 
ts yet to be discovered. 

In comparison with the relative simplicity of the archeological 
recor] on the Pacific coast, that of the eastern portion of the con- 
tinent is complex, and might indeed be best described asa palimpsest. 
This complexity leads inevitably to the conclusion that here there 
have been numerous and far-reaching ethnic movements, resulting 
in a stratification of cultures, such that later have dispossessed and 
overlain earlier. These very natural inferences are indeed corrob- 
orated by the traditions of migration and conflict preserved by the 
historic tribes, whose culture in itself also bears witness to the dis- 
crete elements which have gone toits formation. Antillean as well as 
Mexican and perhaps Central American influences have here been 
at work, and the possibility of others even cannot be neglected, In 
the west it seemed possible to associate the archeological remains 
of each area with its historic tribes; in the east so soon as we attempt 
to go bevond the general evidence of mutual corraboration of archeo- 
logical, ethnological, and traditional data, we meet with serious 
difficulties. Weare unable in many cases to affiliate with confidence 
the various tvpes of prehistoric remains with particular historic 
tribes, so that as.a result the archeological material remains in 
large part isolated and unexplained, as the modern representatives 
ef these prehistoric peoples are unknown. 

The shell-heaps, village-sites, and most of the burial places in 
northern New England can pretty confidently be ascribed to the 
Algonkian tribes of historic times, but where shall we look for the 
representatives or relatives of the so-called Red-paint People who 
seem to have preceded them? There are, to be sure, various 
indications which point toward the now extinct Beothuk of New- 
foundiand, but clear evidence of the relationship is still lacking. 
The great mass of the remains in New York and Ontario can with 
certainty be attributed to the Iroquoian tribes in occupaney in the 
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seventeenth century, but the archeological evidence itself shows 
them to have been comparatively recent comers, and it is not clear 
to whom we may ascribe either the simpler types of objects or those 
indicative of a higher and different culture, whose affiliations seem 
to run toward the region of the Ohio valley. In Florida we may 
recognize in the now extinct Timuqua the authors of the mounds 
öf the northern part of the state, and with good reason suppose 
them to have succeeded in occupancy the builders of the shell-heaps 
of the St Johns. But whether these latter had formerly a greater 
extension or were related to any of the other tribes of the region, we 
do not know. Equally uncertain are the relations of the remark- 
able finds at Key Mareo. Are they to be regarded as typical of the 
fierce, sea-roving piratical tribes of unknown linguistic affiliation 
who occupied the region in the sixteenth century? If so, how are 
we to account for the close relationship shown by many of the 
objects found to those typical of northern Alabama and Georgia 
and the country to the north? 

Most difficult of all are the remains of the several cultures in the 
Ohio valley, In the extreme northeast the village sites and defen- 
sive works may reasonably be associated with the historic Erie, 
but it is quite uncertain how far southward and westward their 
remains extend. The Lenápé, in their historic seats on the Atlantic 
coast, not infrequentlv, it would seem, constructed stone box- 
graves, and it is most probable that part at least of the numerous 
remains of this type in the Ohio valley (which area was by tradition 
their earlier home) are to be attributed to them. Graves of this 
type, however, containing typically undeformed dolichocephalic 
crania, are found clearly associated with the highest material culture 
of the valley. If we are to connect these, therefore, with the pre- 
historic Lenápé, we must accept a radical change and considerable 
degeneration in culture coincident with their settlement on the 
Atlantic coast. We have again the problem of the typical stone 
box-graves of Tennessee, with their strongly deformed crania, 
absence of elaborate mounds and earthworks, and presence of types 
of pottery that are unknown in Ohio. The Cherokee traditionally 
occupied portions of the upper Ohio valley, and claim indeed to 
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have constructed some of the larger elaborare burial mounds of the 
region. The archeological material available, however, leaves some- 
thing to be desired in substantiating this, and in determining the 
limits of their occupancy. 

The earliest traditional home of a number of the western Siouan 
tribes lay in the lower Ohio yalley, and the existence of a consider- 
able body of tribes of the same stock in the middle Alleghanies has 
led to the belief that the Ohio valley must either itself have been 
the early habitat of both branches of the stock or that it served 
as a highway by which considerable portions migrated either cast 
or west. If this be true, we may ask which of the various types of 
remains in the region is to be attributed to this stock? The associa- 
tion of the effigy mounds of Wisconsin and the adjacent area with 
the Winnebago or other Siouan tribes seems now reasonably certain, 
and one might therefore naturally regand the Serpent mound and 
the few others of this efhigy type in the Ohio valley as due also to 
tribes of the same stock. Yet these Ohio valley effigies are hardly 
to be considered as tentative and early forms, as they should be, 
if they are the first efforts in this direction in the prehistoric habitat 
of the stock. 

Our difficulties are however by no means confined to this type, 
for how are the various types of remains, quite irrespective of their 
tribal affiliations, to be related to one another in time? — The builders 
of the stone box-graves would seem to have been at least im part 
contemporancous with the builders of the elaborate mounds and 
earthworks, but they do not all show such evidence; and whether 
the beginning of the stone box-grave people overlapped the end of 
the period of construction of the ceremonial mounds and elaborate 
earthworks, or vice versa, is not wholly clear. That the stone box- 
grave builders were themselves contemporaneous over the whole 
area would seem to be indicated by the close similarity, amounting 
in some cases to identity, between the finds made in the graves at 
points so far apart as Illinois and Alabama; they would seem, on 
the other hand, to have disappeared from some sections much 
earlier than from others. The complete absence again from village 
sites such as that at Madisonville, of objects characteristic of the 
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higher cultures, would indicate either that these sites completely 
antedated the higher culture of the Ohio valley or followed it only 
after it had entirely passed away. The absence of buffalo bones 
from such sites may be significant in this connection. 

The archeological investigations in this eastern portion of the 
country present us with many other problems, such aa those 
associated with the distribution of certain types of objects. Are we 
to regard this distribution as due to actual migration of tribal 
groups from one section to another, or to the results of aboriginal 
trade? Are the spool-shaped copper ear-ornaments, for example, 
found from Florida to [linois, or the biconate tubes found from 
Florida to New York, so widely distributed merely as a result of 
trade? Were the pyramidal mounts with graded ways of the 
upper Ohio valley mere copies of those seen or heard of in the region 
farther south, or were they built by actual colonies or stray frag- 
ments of the builders of these southern mounds themselves? At 
present it 15 impossible to say. 

Again, we have been able, on the basis of the material available, 
to determine a number of characteristic and more or less clearly 
defined types. We have, to take pottery as an example, a Middle 
Mississippi type, marked bv certain pecullarities of form and orna- 
ment; and we have a southeastern type, characterized among other 
things by the use of stamped decoration, which same method 13 
found employed again in the Northwest, We have, however, made 
litthe progress in correlating our different types: in indicating the 
relationship of the stamped decoration of the Northwest to that of 
the Southeast, or in tracing the origin and development either of 
this form of ortiament or of the polychrome decoration and modeled 
type of pottery of the Middle Mississippi region. 

It is unnecessary however to illustrate further the complexity 
of the problems or the difficulties surrounding any attempt to relate 
the archeology of much of the eastern portion of the continent to 
the historic tribes; to trace clearly the influences from distant 
cultures which have made themselves felt; to decide whether the 
wide distribution of certain implements and types is due to migra- 
tion or trade; or to correlate the different types which we have 
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defined, and follow out their development. The point which I 
want to make, however, and that to which much of what has been 
said, trite though it be, directly leads, is that to a large extent the 
difficulties and perplexities are of our own making. With honorable 
exceptions in more recent years, the archeological investigations 
so far made in this country have been woefully haphazard and un- 
coórdinated, and the recorded data often sadly insufficient; the 
published reports have too frequently been unsystematic and in- 
complete; and there has been too little indication of a reasoned 
formulation of definite problems, with the attempt to solve them 
by logical and systematic methods. It is no doubt easier and 
perhaps pleasanter to skip about aimlessly in investigation, taking 
such opportunities as happen to present themselves; it makes a 
more attractive report to omit much uninteresting and supposedly 
unimportant detail, and to describe and illustrate by a few hne 
plates only the more striking objects, merely alluding to or passing 
over entirely the more common but often very important things; 
it requires considerable preliminary time and study to realize arid 
define the real problems—all this is no doubt true, as well as that 
there are often practical difficulties in the way of carrying out a 
scheme that has been carefully considered. Nevertheless, these 
facts do not excuse us for the neglect of saner and more truly 
acientiic methods. | 

A concrete example will make my meaning plainer, The sepira- 
tion of the Siouan stock into two main divisions, an eastern and a 
western, has already been referred to. These two groups, together 
with the other smaller fragments, must at some time in the past 
have occupied a single continuous area. The location of this early 
habitat, the order of separation of the various groups, their lines 
of migration, and the successive stages in the cultural modifications 
produced by new environment and association with other tribes 
and cultures—these and many other kindred questions are of much 
interest and importance not only for themselves, but in their 
bearing on the question of the growth of American culture as a whole, 
and on the still wider problems of the development of culture in 
general, We can trace historically the stages in this process as it 
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relates to one group at least of the stock, namely, in the movement 
of some of the Sioux from the forested region out into the plains; 
with the consequent transformation in the life and culture of the 
people, The facts in this case are historic, but a careful archeo- 
logical investigation of successive sites from west to east in this 
region would indicate the main features of these changes which in 
this instance we happen to known from contemporary observation. 
There is no reason to suppose that the earlier prehistoric movements 
and changes among the other sections of the stock differed in char- 
acter from those just referred to. So that if the Quapaw formerly 
lived on the Wabash and lower Ohio and were there ignorant of the 
manufacture of polychrome pottery, they did not suddenly acquire 
the art without some stimulus, nor at once attain to the. highest 
excellence 1n its practice. There must have been stages between 
the location on the Wabash without knowledge of this type of art 
апі the location in their historic sites, with the knowledge, and these 
intermediate stages must lie somewhere between the two extremes. 
It may well be replied that such a statement is puerile, that it is 
self-evident and assumed as a matter of course; but if so, why have 
not these self-evident principles been applied? Why has no sys- 
tematic attempt been made to trace back, let us say, the Quapaw to 
their original or earlier home, to determine the stimulus which led 
to this special development of art, and to follow out the line of ita 
growth’ We recognize, to be sure, a special Middle Mississippi 
type of pottery, but so far as | know this group has not been 
analyzed into its constituents, to trace the differences in detail due 
to the practice of the same general form of art by several discrete 
peoples, separating the various elements and influences which are 
apparent, and following them wherever they may lead. If there 
are gaps in the evidence, why not make à systematic attempt to 
fill them? On the basis of evidence at hand a working hypothesis 
or several alternative hypotheses may be framed, and material 
sought which shall either prove or disprove them. 

Thus the eastern Siouan tribes have either been settled in their 
historic habitat for a very long period, or have migrated thither 
from elsewhere, One hypothesis has already been framed according 
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to which they formerly lived in the Ohio valley, together with the 
majority of the remainder of the stock. The Ohio valley contains, 
as already pointed out, archeological matena! of several different 
types, the authorship of which is still obscure. If the Siouan tribes 
did formerly occupy the region, some of these remains must be 
attributed to them. — Tosettle this question and to determine which 
if any of these types is to be attributed to this stock, one would 
logically proceed to investigate a number of known Siouan sites, and 
work back Írom these towand the arca in question: It would be 
necessary to apologize for stating so simple a chain of reasoning, 
were it not for the fact that the puzzling probleme of the archeology 
of the Ohio valley and of the origin and migrations of the Siouan 
stock have been before us for many years and are still unsolved, 
and so far as ] am aware, no attempt has been made along such 
obvious lines to arrive at a definite or probable conclusion on this 
or on many other similar questions, 

This is merely one out of many such examples which might be 
given of the probable advantage of carrying on Gur archeological 
investigations not only in a more systematic manner, but in one 
which rests firmly onan ethnological and ethnographical basis, The 
time is past when our major interest was in the specimen, the col- 
lection, the site as a thing in itself: our museums are no longer 
cabinets of curiosities. We are today concerned with the relations 
of things, with the whens and the whys and the hows; in finding the 
explanation of the arts and customs of historic times in the rem 
nants which have been left us from the prehistoric; in tracing step 
by step the wanderings of tribes and peoples beyond history, 
beyond tradition; in attempting to reconstruct the life of the past 
from its all too scanty remains, It is only through the known 
that we can comprehend the unknown, only from a study of the 
present that we can understand the past; and archeological investi- 
gations therefore must be largely barren if pursued in isolation and 
independ ent of ethnology, 

This is all very well, all very true, one may say, but we live in a 
very practical world, It is one thing to draw up an ideal plan of 
investigation, and evolve simple theories; it is another to apply 
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the theory and to carry out the plan in practice. Local and personal 
interests and prejudices in those carrying out or providing for 
archeological work must be reckoned with; important sites have 
either disappeared or been plundered or carélessly dug in earlier 
years, or are jealously guarded by unenlightened owners who refuse. 
permission to excavate; the work really desirable is too costly, or 
not productive enough for the purposes of display—these and many 
other difficulties of course stand in the way of carrying out an ideal 
program. Yet in spite of these facts is it not time that we made 
more of an effort than has yet been made to approach the subject 
from the ethnological point of view? Is it not possible for us to 
carry through, before it is too late, even if not with ideal complete- 
ness, some of those investigations without the results of which we 
shall always be groping in the dark? Is it not something of a 
reproach to American Archeology that it has so far failed to realize 
and appreciate, as fully as it ought, the need of applying to the 
solution of its problems the principles which have, in other lands, 
led to such substantial and magnificent results? 
Hamvamup Uxrpegasrry, 


THe RELATION оғ ARCHEOLOGY TO ETHNOLOGY 
FOLLOWING the address of Professor Dixon at the New York meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association, the subject of the Relation of Archeology 
to Ethnology was discussed at length. Of those who participated in the discus- 
mom Mr W. H. Holmes, Dr George Grant MacCurdy and Dr Berthold Laufer 
have responded to the request to present their remarks, which follow, 


REMARKS hy W. H. HoLMES 

Ir is natural that the-ethnologist engaged in the study of the tribes 
and stocks and their culture should lay particular stress ari the importance 
of the prehistory of these groups and seek to follow the various threails 
of their history far backward inte the past, To him the chief value of 
archeology is thar it may cast additional light on the particular subjects. 
of his research. To this attitude there can be no objection, and the 
archeologist stands ready to aid in this work; but he realizes his short- 
comings in this direction, having learned that traces of particular peoples 
fade out quickly into the generalized past. A few generations, or at most 
a few centuries, close definite record of tribal history: beyond this the 
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field of archeological research extends indefinitely and gleanings from 
this field are utilized in answering the greater problems of the history 
of the race as a whole. The field of the ethnologist has but a limited 
range when the entire history of man is considered, yet without the many 
hints which it furnishes for the interpretation of the past the archeologist 
would often find himeelf groping it the dark. 


REMARKS ay Georce Geant MacCurpy 
On the Relation of Archeology to Ethnology from the Quaternary Stand potnt 


Tne archeologist deals with the dry bones of ethnology. This is 
particularly true when it is a question of the same or of an adjacent 
;eographic area. Under such circumstances the difficulties of bringing 
back to life the ethnology of the past and the liability to errin the drawing 
of conclusions are reduced to a minimum. As soon, however, aa great 
distances are to be covered and great lapses of time are to be considered, 
the problem at once becomes vastly complex. Instead of dry bones we 
have to deal with fossil forms, some of which are wholly extinct. 

The European prehistorians of the early days ol the science were 
justified therefore in calling their special field paleoethnology. The 
term archeologv covers à period that is in part historic and in part 
prehistoric. It has been so largely appropriated by the Egyptologist, 
and the student of Greek and Roman archeology, that-a more definite 
terminology is needed for the remote past—prehistory for example, or 
prehistoric archeology, 

After citing a few instances of the more or less near relationships 
between prehistoric archeology and ethnology 1 shall confine my remarks 
chiefiy to the remoter relationships in time as well as space. 

In the recent study of a series of ancient shell gorgets from graves 
in Perry county, Missouri, near Saint Marys," | was very much impressed 
by the probability of a relationship between the symbolism on two af 
these gorgets and certain institutions that still persist among the Plains 
Indians, In the game of ifs£wah the Piegan Blackfeet make use of a 
metal ring wrapped with rawhide and cross-barred with sinew, on which 
beads of various colors are strung, and a wooden dart not unlike an 
arrow with its shalt. Before their acquaintance with the metals of 
the white man they employed flat stone disks of convenient size. A 
‘stone disk of this sort was given to Dr George Bird Grinnell in 1898 by 
the wife of Chief Three Suns. It had come down to Three Suns through 
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many generations. This stone disk, together with the wooden dart 
used by Three Suns and a modern metal ring disk wrapped with rawhide, 
were recently presented to Yale University by Dr Grinnell, 

On ane of the shell gorgets! [rom 5aint Marys 1s represented a human 
figure evidently in ceremonial garb, and in the act of throwing a stone 
disk of approximately the same size and shape as the stone disk of Three 
Suns, Moreover in the leít hand is held a wand that might well represent 
à variant of the Piegan wooden dart: for it is marked by an oblique band 
and the wooden dart is marked for nearly half its length by à painted 
spiral groove, Should a Piegan Blackfoot artist with the skill of the 
ancients wish to depict a player of the game itsé’wak he could hardly do. 
better than copy the Agure from this ancient shell gorget? 

Another shell gorget* from the same cemetery is likewise decorated 
with a human figure, but representing a very different scene. Each 
outstretched arm passes through the figure of a star. Below these and 
opposite the knees are two other larger stars, making four in all. The 
human figure is thus suspended, as it were, in the heavens from two 
stare through which the armis páss, while arrows are being shot at it 
from the east and the west—one at the forehead, one at the back of the 
head (in line with the ear ornament), one at the left-side, and two at the 
feet. The portion of the shell broken away and lost probably carried 
with it a sixth arrow aimed at the right side. The designs above and 
overlapping the large lower stars are bilaterally symmetrical; their 
fragmentary condition leaves their meaning obscure. 

This gorget is full of symbolic import- The stag horn, as suggested 
tome by Mr Stansbury Hagar, might be considered as an attribute of the 
sky:god, and the four stars as the four quarters of the sky, The arrows 
are suggestive o[ sacrifice and might point to some such ceremony as 
the Skidi rite of human sacrifice described by Dorsey,^ The victim на 
young woman taken from an enemy's camp and dedicated to the Morning 
Star. In the constriction of the scaffold the four directions play an 
important part. The maiden's. hamis are tied ta the upper cross-bar 
which points to the north and south; her feet to the topmost of four lower 
cross-bars. Her blanket is removed, and a man rushes up from a hollow 
in the east, bearing in hie hand a blazing brand with which ke touches 
her in the groinsand armpits, Another man approaches and touches her 


Ор, с. fig. 70. 

TA shell gorget from Eddyville, Kentucky, depicts a like scene. 

| Americas Amilropologis, op. cit., fig. 77. 

* Comgris international des Amirizanistes, XV session, tiber, 1905. 
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gently with a war-club in the left groin; he is followed by three other men, 
the first touching ber with a war-club in the other groin, and the other 
two in the arm-pits. Then the man who captured the girl approaches 
from the east, bearing a bow and arrow which belong to what is known 
as the Skull bundle: he shouts a war-cry and shoots the maiden in the 
heart. The chief priest opens the thoracic cavity of the maiden with the 
flint knife from the altar, and, thrusting his hand ‘inside, besmears his 
face with blood. All the men, women, and childien press forward now 
and aim each to shoot an arrow into the body, 

There is always danger of mistaking analogy for genealogy. There 
is likewise danger of misconstruing the phenomena of parallelism and of 
convergence. The pathway of the prehistorian who would delve into 
the remote past is beset by difficulties far greater than those in the way 
of proving a kinship between the culture of the modern Plaina Indians 
and the ancient culture of the Mississippi valley. His problem is bound 
up with the great, and as yet unsolved, problem of human origins. He 
must take inte consideration not only relationships but also beginnings; 
and the beginnings of things human, so far as we have been able to trace 
them, have their fullest exemplification in prehistoric Europe. The 
cradle of the human race has not yet been definitely located. When it 
is found it will prove to be at least within easy reach of Europe, which 
structurally is the keystone of the Old World arch—still firmly planted 
against Asia and once in more intimate contact with Africa than at 
present. 

The Old World then is the ample stage on which the human drama 
has been played. Here the cultural elements have had their exits and 
their entrances. ‘The character of a culture at a given time and place 
ehould be viewed in the light not only of the elements that were present, 
but also those that were manifestly lacking, One can, lor example, set 
about reconstructing the culture of окто heidelbergensis or of Piltdown 
without danger of being misled by phenomena with which ethnologists 
have to reckon, namely, the disturbances resulting from a clash between 
cultures in almost totally different planes of development. In those 
days there was no danger of being discovered by a Columbus or conquered 
by a Cortés. Since the earliest times progress has been due in part to 
contact of one people with another and the resulting interchange of 
ideas, Infiltrations and invasions, peaceable or otherwiac, have also 
brought changes. The evidence points to a diversity of human types 
as far back as the early Quaternary. but not to a corresponding cultural 
diversity. 
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Culture is a measure of man's power to control his environment. It 

depends largely on the inventive faculty and the facilities for trans- 
mitting racial experience, The dead level character of the so-called 
olithic or pre-paleolithic industrial remains points to a long hand-to- 
mouth struggle for a racial bank account. Progress was slow even 
‘among the Chellean and Acheulian peoples. A rude Chellean industry 
was found associated with the Piltdown skull. Whether Moteterian 
culture was a direct outgrowth of the Chellean and Acheulian has not 
yet been determined. The human skeletal remains associated with 
Moüsterian culture are of the Neanderthal type, representing a race of 
coarse mental and physical fiber, whose disappearance was coincident 
with the appearance of a new racial and cultural type. The ancestry 
of this new race, the Aurignacian, has not been definitely traced. The 
Aurignacians, represented by Cro-Magnon and Combe Capelle, were 
more nearly akin to the modern Europeans than to the archaic Mouster. 
ians: ‘The cultural differences are at once so great as to make it difficult 
to conceive of the Aurignacian as having been an offshoot from the 
Mousterian age. The distribution of Aurignacian culture would in the 
opinion of Breuil seem to favor Africa rather than the east as a starting 
point. 

The Aurignacians introduced the decorative as well as the fine arts: 
sculpture, bas relief, engraving, and painting. Through these we get a 
glimpse into their social and intellectual life. Some of their art works have 
been subjected to an interesting comparativestudy. Forexample, they left 
in a number of French and Spanish caves negative imprints of the human 
hand that manifestly point to phalangeal amputation, a practice that 
exists today among primitive peoples in widely separated parts of the 
earth. It was observed by Burchell among the Bushmen as early as 
1812. Ttisalso reported from Australia. According to Boas the Haida, 
Tlingit, and Tsimshian tribes of the Northwest Coast cut off a little 
finger on special occasions. Mindeleil reproduces a series of pictographs 
from the Cafion de Chelly, Arizona, in which representations of the human 
hand play an important rôle, He does not say however whether any of 
these show evidences of phalangeal amputation. 

The Aurignacians likewise left us those perplexing female figures in 
the round from Brassempouy, Mentone, and Willendorf, as well as the 
bas reliefs from Lauseel, all of which are reminiscent of the Bushman 
суре of female beauty. The fgures-in question might however be ex- 
plained on symbolic grounds rather than as realistic representations of a 
physical type. 
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If the Aurignacian culture came from the direction of the Mediter- 
ranean the same can hardly be said of the Solutrean which succeeded it 
and which seems to have come from the east. According to Breuil the 
early Solutrean is extensively developed in Hungary while the veritable 
Aurignacian is lacking there. It may be that the early Solutrean of the 
east is synchronous with advanced Aurignacian in France and that the 
Solutrean of the west was due to an invasion, which however did not 
remain long in the ascendency; for out of the contact between thesé two 
civilizationa there arose thè Magdalenian culture, tò whose further 
development the east and not the Mediterranean contributed. 

One encounters difficulties in comparing paleolithic art with any art 
period that has followed. 1t differs not only from neolithic art but also 
from the art of modern primitive races, The art of the untutored child 
ig more like that of neolithic or modern primitive art than it is like palto- 
lithic art, The child does not copy the thing itself so much as his ideas 
about the thing. Paleolithic art evinces a remarkable familiarity with 
the object combined with a skilled hand. The artists’ models were 
almost without exception from the animal world, chiefly game animals. 
Conditions favoring progress in art are normally just the reverse of those 
that would make d hunter's paradise. With the increase in density ol 
population there would be a corresponding decrease ofgame, The animal 
figures were no doubt in large measure votive offerings for the multi- 
plication of game and success in the chase: The more realistic the figure 
the more potent its effect would be as a charm. Тһе mural works of 
ürt—figures of male and female, scenes representing animals hunted or 
wounded—are generally tucked away in some hidden recess, which of 
itself is witness to their magic uses: 

Mythical representations, so common to modern primitive art and 
to post-paleolithic art in general, are wholly forrign to paleolithic art. 
There were no gods, unless the human figures served also as such; and 
no figures with mixed attributes, as is so well typified in the gold figurines 
of ancient Chiriquian art of the Isthmus, or in the Hindw and the 
Egyptian pantheon, The paleolithic artist left frescoes, engravings, bas 
reliefs, and figures in the round of the horse, but there js not a single 
figure of a centaur. 

The cave man's love for tlie real, the natural, as opposed to the 
mythical, the artificial, is also seen in his representations of the hitman 
form, <A child will draw the figure of a man or a woman as clothed, but 
with the legs for example showing through the dress. The same thing 
was done by the artista of ancient Egypt. Not so with the cave artist. 
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That paleolithic man of the art period made use of clothing the mrmerous 
bone needles afford abundant testimony; but with a single possible ex- 
ception (Cogul in southeastern Spain), and that, if an exception, dates 
from the very close of the- paleolithic period: the human form was rep- 
resented in the nude; some of the figures however suggest a mare pro- 
nounced growth of hair over the body than would be common at the 
present time, 

There is very little evidence that masks were used cither ceremonially 
or for stalking purposes. An engraving of a male figure wearing a mask 
representing a horse's head has been noted from the Magdalenian de- 
posits of the cave of Espelugues at Lourdes. Three engraved figures on а 
báton de commandement from the rock shelter of Mège at Teyjat 
(Dordogne) have been reproduced by Breuil. A third example was found 
at Mas d'Ázil—a man wearing a bear's head mask. 

Arrt objects dating Irom the paleolithic period have every appearance 
of being originals and not copies. Earmarks of the copyist are singularly 
lacking. The work was done either In the presence of the model or with 
the image of the latter fresh in the memory, 

Ethnology haa done much toward illuminating some of the dark pages 
of European prehistory. But European ethnology із too far removed 
from paleolithic and pre-palealithic Europe to be as good a guide there 
as the ethnology of the Indian is to prehistoric America, There are 
these who are inclined to criticize the temple of classification reared by 
the European prehistoric systematists. They call it too simple, too 
perfect, too academic—a system based on answers to the easy questions 
with all the puzzling problems left out of account, and therefore admir- 
ably calculated to attract the amateur. The critics however usually have 
very little first-hand knowledge of the European field. On the other 
hand these who have done most to develop the systematic side are the 
frst to acknowledge not only the weaknesses of the classification, but also 
the complexity of the problems still confronting the prehistorian. No 
one who can speak with authority claims that the system can at present 
be applied anywhere except.to central, southern, and western Europe. 
A certain definite succession of cultures already holds good over a large 
area. The horizon we call Solutrean, for example, rieed not however be 
synchronous in Hungary and southwestern France. When Asia and 
Africa shall have been studied with equal thoroughness there. will be 
much to add and по doubt some to subtract, There can be à system of 
Classification and still allow for all sorts of local rises and falis of the 
culture barometer as well as movements of peoples over large areas. АП 
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the people did not follow a retreating glacier ta the north. But all who 
did follow were driven slowly back with the aucceeding advance of the 
great continental ice sheet, And it is not likely that they recognized 
those whose ancestors had been left behind so many thousands of years 
before. Lapse of time and differences in the environment must have 
left their impress on both classes of culture, the contact between which 
would eventually result in a new phase of culture: The wonder is that 
апу system could be discovered, and I say discovered rather than devised 
advisedly, which could long withstand so complex and heavy a strain. 
The system in its elemental outlines still survives; and where there ia life 
there is hope, and the possibility of future growth. 


REMARKS by HERTHOLD LAUFER 

THe value of a scientific method, in my estimation, cannot be de: 
termined by theoretical discussion. The academic exposition of a method 
may strike ear and mind favorably, and yer it may be unworkable if the 
practical issues of a science are at atake in broad daylight. The quality 
of a method is discernible only from the fruits which it yields. It remains 
à brutal fact that the worth of a man ie estimated by the world at large 
from his outward success in life; in similar manner the merit and utility 
ofa method are judged according to the degree of its success. It is 
sheer brutality and cold-hearted calculation if we are tempted to adopt 
the most successful method in the pursuit of our work. In matters of 
archeology it has- always seemed to me that classical archeology, the 
oldest of the archeological sciences, has hitherto made the most successful 
advance; and for this reason it is deemed advisable to extend its methods, 
as far as feasible, to other fielda of antiquarian exploration, But if 
a mòre effectual method should ever he contrived, I believe I should be 
inclined to abandon my own boat and embark on the new. 

Archeology is largely a matter of practical ex periencez: and, wide and 
unlimited as the range of experience is, the variability of methods ар- 
plicable to specific cases is almost endless, and we may well say that each 
case must be judged by its own particular merits. Archeological problems 
may be likened to algebraic equations with one, two, or several unknowns: 
by starting from a given fact, we endeavor to unravel by it the àne or 
more unknowns. If archeology is more than a mere description and 
classification of ancient remains left by past ages (and this could assuredly 
be only its technical foundation, which may be described under the term 
" museology '), but if it is the science of the ancient culture-phases of 
mankind illustrated by all accessible human monuments, it is needless 
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to insist that archeological study cannot be separated fram philology 
and ethnology, Itisa branch of historical research, a part of the history 
of human thought and culture; and as far as Asia, Africa, and Europe are 
concerned, it is obvious, without the shadow of a doubt, that only a 
combined knowledge of language, paleography, history, and culture will 
lead us to any positive and enduring result it archeological questions. 
Take, for example, the case of Egyptology. The very word indicates 
the specific character of the science. We do not speak of such divisions 
as Egyptian history, archeology, philology, and ethnology, but of 
Egyptology only, because a scholar desirous of. promoting this research 
must be firm in every saddle. "The great architectural monuments of 
Egypt are covered with contemporaneous inscriptions revealing their 
significance; and well-trained familiarity with the script and language, 
with chronology and events, with retigious and other ideas, becomes the 
indispensable equipment for any one serving the cause ai the archeology 
of Egypt. When we come to India, the situation is widely different. India 
has no historical records, and lacks any sound chronology, The accounts 
of the Greek, Chinese, and Arabic authors must partially supplement this 
deplorable gap. Monuments are comparatively plentiful, some are also 
augmented by coeval inscriptions, but, on the whole, they are cut off 
Irom contemporaneous tradition. The epirit of India is highly imagin- 
ative—essentially occupied with religious, mythological, and phil- 
osophical speculations, supported by an inexhaustible fund of good 
stories and legends. The skilful interpreter of the monuments of Indian 
art must naturally have these at his fingers’ ends, and, to make good for 
the lack of historical data, ought to have recourse also to the application 
of paychological methods. 

In China we are confronted with a peculiar situation unparalleled in 
classical antiquity and elsewhere, Here we face the unique fact that 
the Chinese themselves have created and highly developed a science of 
archeology beginning at a time when Europe atill slumbered in the night 
of the middle ages. The Chinese, indeed, were the first archeologists in 
the world: the first to explore the soil; tho first to do field-work; the first 
to collect, arrange, catalogue, and illustrate antiquities: the hrst to 
study and describe their monuments—with most notable results, This 
feature naturally offers to us many vantage points: and the study of 
Chinese archeology, accordingly, must begin with a study of the arche- 
ology of the Chinese. The foreign student intent on the solution of a 
special problem will in this manner easily see a point of attack, and will 
hind his path through the jungle cleared to some extent by the contri- 
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butions offered by Chinese scholars. This state of affairs, however: 
has also grave drawbacks which must not be overlooked: and among 
these, two are important. The circumstantial evidence of Chinese 
antiquities, in general, is weak; the localities where they have been found 
are sometimes but vaguely known; the circumstances of the finds are 
seldom, and then but imperfectly, described to us. Again, the Chinese 
have their own peculiar theories, their point of view in looking at things, 
their peculiar logic and mode of argumentation, and have accumulated on 
top of their antiquities, and on the whole of their culture, huge strata 
of speculations and reflections which in most cases cannot withstand our 
sober criticism, It was a development easy enough to understand that 
until very recently our scholars meant to make Chinese archeology by 
merely reproducing the opinions of Chinese archéologists, This neces- 
sarily resulted in numerous etrors, misconceptions, and wrong judgments, 
the effects of which are not yet overcome. These strictures being made, 
the outlook in this held is altogether hopeful, We have remains and 
antiquities in great plenty, and an overwhelming abundance of information 
accompanying them—often more, | should add, than we are able to 
digest. Above all, our conclusions can be built upon the firm basia of a 
secure and reliable chronology, and in the majority of cases we might 
say it is out of the question that a Chinese monument or object should 
not be datable within a certain period. The aim of Chinese archeology, 
as [ understand ir, should be the reconstruction of the origin and inward 
development of Chinese culture in its total range, as well as in its relation 
to other cultural provinces. A proper knowledge of China is bound up 
in this definition. We cannot comprehend any idea of modern China, 
or adequately treat any Chinese problem, without falling back on the 
past. The distinction between archeology and ethnology, consonant 
with the actual conditions in America, seems, at least to me, to be some- 
what out of place in such fields as China, central Asia, and Siberia, 
The modern ethnographica! conditions in these regions mean so little 
that they amount to almost nothing, being merely the result of events 
of the last two centuries or so, My conviction that there is in principle 
ho essential difference between archeological and ethnological methods 
could not be better illastrated than by the fact that the method of 
Chinese archeologv—at least, as T am inclined to look upon it—is in 
Perfect harmany with the method of ethnology as conceived and ès- 
tablished by Dr Boas. [t is among the Chinese, even to à much higher 
degree than among primitive tribes, that we constantly have to reckon 
with such potent factors of mental development as recasting of old ideas 
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into new forme: reinterpretation of ancient thoughts under the influence 
of new currents, theories, or dogmas; new associations, adaptations, 
combinations, amalgamations, and adjustments. The ideas expounded 
by Chinese scholars of the middle ages with reference to their classical 
antiquity one or two thousand years back are, in fact, nothing but 
subjective reconstructions of the past based largely on deficient: associ- 
ations of ideas. This feature is most striking, for instance, in decorative 
art. The Sung artists of the middle ages attempted to reconstruct all 
the primitive patterns on the ritual objects of the archaic period on the 
basis of the. names of these patterns os handed down in the texts of the 
ancient rituals. АН these names were derived from natural objects, 
but referred to geometrical designs. A combination of hexagons, for 
example, was stvled a '" rush " pattern, because it was suggestive of a 
mat plaited from rushes, and may indeed have been developed from a 
mat impression. In the Sung period, art was naturalistic, and these 
artiste reconstructed the ancient geometric rush pattern in the new form 
of realistic rashes, In this manner a new grammar of ornaments was 
developed, purported to represent the real ornaments of the classical 
period, which, however, had never existed at that time. Cases like this 
may have happened a hundred or a thousand times among primitive 
tribes, not only in art, but in social and religious development as well. 
The further advantage of this critical and reconstructive method is 
that it finally leads us to psychology, and allows its to recognize the laws 
working in the Chinese mind. And this, after all, must be the ultimate 
aim of all our research—the tracing and establishing of the mental 
development of à nation, the grasp of the national soul, the determination 
al its qualities, aspirations, and achievements. From this point of view, 
we may say paradoxically, and yet correctly, that all archeology should 
become ethnology, and all ethnology turn into archeology. The two, 
in fact, are inseparably one and the same—emanations of the same spirit, 
pursuing, as they do, the same ideal, and working to the same end. 
Finally | may perhaps be allowed a word concerning the relation of 
American archeology to ethnology, although | must first apologize for 
talking of something about which I do not properly know, It is difficult 
for the pressnt ta. bridge American archeology and ethnology; but it 
seems tn me that this entire question has no concern whatever with 
methods, or that no alleged or real deficiency of methods could be made 
responsible for any disappointments in certain results that may have 
heen expected. The drawback lies solely in the material conditions of 
the field, and prominent among these is the lack of a substantial chro- 
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nology. Chronology ia at the root of the matter, being the nerve elec- 
trifying the dead body of history. It should be incumbent upon the 
American archeologist to establish a chronological basis of the pre- 
columbian cultures, and the American ethnologist should make it a 
point to bring chronology into the life and history of the postcolimbian 
Indians, This point of view, it seems tà me, has been almost wholly 
neglected by American philologists and ethnologists, and hardly any 
attempt scems ever to have been made to fix accurately the time of tradi- 
tione, mythologies, rituals, migrations, and other great culture movements, 
This, however, must be accomplished, and I am hopeful enough to 
cherish the belief that it wall be accomplished, When archeology and 
ethnology have drawn up cach its own chronology, then the two systems 
may be pieced together and collated, and the result cannot fail to appear. 
Whether we who are here assembled shall ever live up to that happy дау, 
is another question. Meanwhile we ought not to be too pessimistic 
about the outcome, or to worry too absorbingly about the issue oí 
methods, We should all be more enthusiastic about new facts than 
about methods; for the constant brooding over the applicability of 
methods and the questioning of their correctness may lead one to a 
Hamletic state of mind ot wholesome in pushing on active research 
work. In this sense allow me to conclude with the words of Carlyle: 
“Produce! Produce! Were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of 
a product, produce itin God's name! “Tis the utmost thou hast in thee: 
out with it, then!” 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATIVES OF THE PATAGONIAN 
CHANNEL REGION 


By CARL SKOTTSBERG 


INTRODUCTION 

“THE Swedish Expedition of 1907-1905 to Patagonia, Tierra del 

Fuego, etc., visited, amongst other parts of Chile, the channel 

region between the Straits of Magellan and the Penas (not 
Peñas, as it is often spelled) gulf. The principal object of our 
studies, here as elsewhere, was the geology, physical geography, and 
botany of the region, but we also endeavored to devote as much 
attention as possible to the peculiar native people inhabiting the 
channels. However, a detailed study, like that made by the 
French Cape-Horn Expedition in 1882-1883 on the Yahgan tribe, 
would require a fixed land station where work could be conducted 
during a year at least. [n the circumstances all we could do was 
to gather some preliminary notes and to prepare the way for more 
competent investigators. If anything is to be done, it must be 
done soon, for the channel Indians are becoming extinct. 

The canoe Indians in the channels are. generally spoken of as 
Alubulup (incorrectly written Alocoluf and Alakalouf by English 
missionaries; Fitzroy has Altkeolip). The Chileans use this word, 
and so did ourinterpreter. According to earlier authors they should 
not bear this name, as they belong rather to the Chonos; some 
others even assign them to the tribe that once inhabited southern 
Chiloé, the Guaitecas and Chonos islands, However, Deniker! 
remarks: "Ils ne faut pas confondre . . . les Chonos avec la peu- 
plade homonyme vivant plus au sud, entre le cap Penaset le détroit 
de Magellan: celle-ci parait se rapprocher plutót des Fuégiens." 
It is therefore possibly wrong to apply the nanie " Chonos" to the 
people sauth of. Penas gulf. Pritchard? divides the channel tribes 

i Lit Racia ai lor Peuagler dé la Torre, p. 631, Paria, t900, 

* Reseorches (nio he Physitol History of MN vol. v, London, 2843. 
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into (1) Chonos, of Chiloé, (2) Peyes to 5. lat. 51°. and (3) Кеуез ог 
Key-yus to the straits. I am at a loss to know the source of the 
two last names, which have become forgotten. Latitude 51° is 
not and probably never was a boundary line between different 
tribes. In his work on Patagonia, Coppinger’ follows the great 
explorer Fitzroy, designating the people in question the '' Channel or 
Chonos tribe." Fitzroy? says that the Chonos Indians lived 
between the Chonos islands and the straits, and the Alukulups 
between the straits and Beagle channel, and (p. 142) remarks that 
probably no Chonos Indians were met with north of Cape Tres 
Montes. Their southern boundary is thus described: The Chonos 
occupied the northern, the Alukulups the southern shore of the 
Straits; they used to meet and also to combat. If this be right, 
it explains the occurrence of two different types of canoes in the 
straits. 

Lately, a German geographer, P. Krüger, has stated that only 
one people have lived from Chiloé to the strait&! — He writes (p. 27) 
that, at the time of the conquest, Indians called “ Alacalufes" lived 
on the Chonos islands and on the coast of the mainland, but that 
they are now confined to the farthest south—Smyth channel and 
the Magellan straits. Further, that in earlier centuries the Chonos 
Indians and even those south of Taitao peninsula were taken by 
missionaries and brought to the east coast of Chiloé.. Even now, he 
continues, in the southeastern corner of Chilo¢ and on the Chauques 
islands the language of the Huilliches (i: e. people of the south), 
an Araucanian dialect, is spoken, He thus aims to explain that 
there is still much Indian blood in the veins of the modern Chilotes, 
To this I need only remark that this fact may be accounted for 
without resorting to the theory that it was due to immigration 
fram the south. Ifthe language of the immigrants was Arau- 
canian, they did not come from the channel region and had nothing 
to do with the small remnant of “Alacalufes” in Smyth channel, 
for their languages seem to have nothing in common. 

i Cruiis of the ^ Alert," Lomdon. 1883. 

! V'oyagez of the " Adernlure" and " Beagle," vol. i, London, 1839. 

! Die patagonischen Anden zwischen 42* utul 44* &. Hr., Petlermawns Mliteilumgrn, 
Erpünrungsheit 164, Gotha, rpoo. 
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Fitzroy says that the Alukulups also inhabited the western 
entrance of Beagle channel, where, according to Hyades' and 
Deniker's maps, only Yahgans are found. — There is another differ- 
ence between the statements of these explorers, Fitzroy describes 
the Alukulup cance as being like that of the Yahgan, both being 
made af bark: Hyades says (p. 13) that they have plank canoes, 
which he saw in Froward reach. Captain King also mentions such 
canoes in Port Gallant (p. 313) and in Fortescue bay. As Fitzroy's 
“Chonos tribe” lived along the northern shore of the straits, this 
is casily explained. Plank canoes have been observed farther south, 
as in Barbara channel. Fitzroy (p. 194) believes they were stolen. 

According to Bougainville the Indians of Magellan straits are 
called “ pécherats,” a term that has become much used by tourists 
and also by men of science, The Fuegians were said to use this word 
very olten, Мо опе was able to give mean explanation of it, but I 
am sure that in any event it never was the name of a Fuegian tribe, 
and indeed there is absolutely no need of such a word. Fitzroy 
thinks that Bougainville's " pécherais™ belonged to the Alukulup. 

Despite the differences between the descriptions of Fitzroy and 
Hyades, it is obvious that they meant the same people, as is shown 
by their vocabularies; these certainly exhibit many differences, 
but we must remember that one observer was English, the other 
French, and that it is exceedingly difficult to record words spoken 
by Fuegians. This language is, however, totally different from 
that spoken in the Patagonian channels. Thus the straits seem 
to be a linguistic boundary. 

Why, then, did our interpreter call the Indians seeu by us 
Alukulup? Certainly two tribes do not bear the same name, 
Probably the explanation is that she had lived for some time on 
Dawson island, where the Salesian missionaries so designate them. 
Although we cannot prove that Hyades or Fitzroy used this name 
incorrectly, it seems certain that we cannot apply it to the channel 
people north of the straits. Their proper designation I have not 
been able to determine. During the voyage I did not doubt that 
the name used by the interpreter was the correct one, and therefore 
made no inquiries, 
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As the tribes south of the straits are called " Fuegians," we may 
call the tribe here described “West Patagonian"—not a very apt 
name, to be sure, as they have nothing in common with the Pata- 
gonians, or Tehuelehes, but still more or less appropriate as the 
tribe inhabits the region now often rightly or wrongly called West 
Patagonia. 

It is probable that these Indians formerly mixed with Fuegians, 
and it seems certain that they also met with the Tehuelches. Fitz- 
roy speaks of a people called by him "Huemul" because they 
wandered about Otway and Skyring hunting a species of deer 
(Purcifer chilensis), Now, the West Patagonians still make ex- 
cursions to Skyring, as will later be seen. Therefore I am almost 
convinced that Fitzroy's "Huemules" were channel Indians 
observed during excursions into the land of the Tehuelches, 


Brier Notes ox OUR ROUTE 

The members of the Channel expedition were, besides tlie author, 
Dr P, Quensel, geologist, and Captain José Bordes, pilolo mayor 
in the Chilean navy, To Captain Bordes we are greatly indebted 
for the benefit of his wide experience, which was cheerfully placed 
at our disposal. By reason of the unequaled generosity of the 
Chilean government we were enabled to make use of a comfortable 
steamer, the $, S. Meteora, belonging to the naval station at Punta 
Arenas, for our voyage. Leaving the capital of Patagonia, May 21, 
1908, we anchored in Port Gallant the following day im order to 
enlist the services of an interpreter. Three canoes were seen here, 
each made of a single log—a type of recent origin, according to 
Bordes, After much negotiation we were successful in finding an 
interpreter, ani elderiy woman called Emilia (her mission name), or 
Akicakwarrakwilti (figs. 130, 131). She knew some Spanish, and 
spoke her own language fluently, At nightfall one canoe contain- 
ing two men and their wives came alongside; they spent several 
hours aboard and gave us much information, At Port Gallant an 
Austrian has lived: many years with an Indian woman; the natives 
regard him as one of their own and visit his place for the purpose 
of trading otter-skins. 
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The next morning we left Port Gallant and anchored mm Puerto 
Angosto, à beautiful harbor surrounded by steep mountains and 
with a pretty waterfall. From here we steamed to the Felix light- 
house to land the mail for the staff, crossed the stratts, and anchored 
in Sholl bay. The 
weather was clear, 
and from our anchor- 
age we had a fine 
view of Muñoz Ga- 
mero peninsula and 
of Desolation island. 
The next day we pro- 
ceeded westward as 
far as Westminster 
Hall, which was left 
on port; then passing 
Condor island we 
went northwestward 
through. Esmeralda 
channel, thence 
through Lamiré pas- 

FIG. 130. —Emilis, sage east of King fä- 

land, and through La- 

guera passage, which is only about a hundred meters broad and in 
which the route winds between kelp-patches and small rocks; finally 
through Indian passage down to Cuarenta Dias harbor on the north 
side of Atalaya island. From here we had to attempt a landing on 
the fámous Evangelistas rocks, for we brought provisions for the men 
in service at the lighthouse. Generally a vessel bound for Evange- 
listas is obliged to await an opportunity to land the stores, watching 
the weather from Cuarenta Dias. A landing is not easily effected, аз 
there is an enormous swell and nothing that deserves the name of a 
landing-place. We were quite fortunate however, and visited the 
lighthouse without delay on May 26. Here systematic meteoro- 
logical work is done, the results of which were of much importance 
to our knowledze of Indian lifes for how could one be able to under- 
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stand it thoroughly without an adequate knowledge of the climate 
of the country? We now know that there is hardly a place in- 
habited by man that is more disagreeable than the Patagonian 
channels: day after dav a thick fog overhangs the mountain slopes, 
obscuring the view; week after week the rain pours incessantly, with 
frequent gales, and a temperature seldom exceeding a few degrees 
above the freezing point. The summer is in reality no summer, and 


winter is such only in name; indeed) seasons are practically unknown. 





Риз, вла. Emilia. 


Іп the afternoon, just as we prepared to leave Evangelistas rocks, 
a thick fog fell upan us. We made dangerous and [ruitless attempts 
to reach a harbor, and were obliged to spend the whole night running 
to and fro in the entrance of the straits. At daylight, the fog 
lifting, we turned toward Queen Adelaide archipelago and anchored 
in a cove called Port San Ramón, on Pacheco island, The next 
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day we entered Anita channel, à very narrow and picturesque 
passage, and a second landing was made in Port Vacas. From 
Canal Anita one way led through very dirty water into Viel channel, 
where we met the first Indian canoe since leaving Port Gallant. 
It conrained a party of seven, all so shy that the efforts of our inter- 
preter to persuade them to come on board were utterly fruitless. 
The same day we arrived in Puerto Ramirez in Smyth channel 
where a Chilean and his family live in charge of a supply of coal 
deposited there for the use of the navy.. The 31st of May we 
weighed anchor and went northward by the usual route through 





Fic. 133-—Port Bueno. The distant émoke [a fróm an Indian camp-fire. 


Collingwood strait into Sarmiento channel and anchored for the 
night in Occasion cove on Piazzi island. The next day we met two 
heavily laden canoes, manned by two brothers with their families, 
who came from Port Bueno looking for a new camping-place. We 
took the entire party aboard and proceeded to their starting point, 
where we remained two days and had a good opportunity to study 
the natives at home (fig. 132). Some of them wore only their original 
mantle of sealskin; the others had a coat, or at least a waistcoat, an 
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old rag, or some such makeshift; the small children went quite naked 
in spite of the low temperature and a cold rain. On shore we found 
some Indians who had been left behind, for they did not possess a 
canoe; but probably their more wealthy tribesmen had intended 
to return for them. Here we discovered a large, well-built hut 
which will be described later. Our friends did not take possession 
of it; but hastened to build their usual small wigwams as soon as 
they landed. 

Once more under way, we met the next native party, a canoe 
with one man and two women, in Guia narrows. They came along- 
side to barter, but would not come aboard, and one of the women 
repeatedly shouted “Cristiano malo!" As we could not heave to 
in the narrows, we went to Rayo cove, hoping the Indians would 
follow us; but we were deceived, so we continued northward, anchor- 
ing in Molyneux sound. 

The next day we chose the route east of Saumarezisland. From 
Penguin inlet, which was seen to be full of ice, numerous small floes 
were drifting out into the channel. — When we were oütside Port 
Grappler we saw smoke coming from the thicket. We stopped at 
once and had just let the anchor go when a canoe with ten men 
came to Visit us. One of them, a man of about §5 vears and the 
only gray-haired native we saw during the expedition, was in 
command. ‘This party was not very agreeable to deal with; they 
begged for everything on board and declined to let us measure them, 
and they showed much indignation when we refused to give them 
liquor. Finally we were compelled to ask them to return to their 
quarters. At midnight we were disturbed by a noise alongside the 
steamer—the natives had come back and demanded to be taken 
aboard, which of course we could not allow. Early next morning 
the whole party was there again, now increased in number to twenty- 
four, including women and children. At first only the men came 
aboard; they were very suspicious and would not permit their families 
to come, but finally they grew more tractable. However, in spite of 
Emitia’s eloquence we could not gain their full confidence. They 
did not understand our interpreter as well as desired, and Emilia 
declared that they spoke a different language. This, however, 
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was not the case, for I could see that they made themselves toler- 
ably well understood, so that it must have been only question of 
difference in dialect, What I was able to record in the way of a 
vocabulary I gleaned from Emilia and from the people in Port 
Gallant and in Port Bueno, hence 1 know almost nothing of the 
Grappler dialect. 

After these Indians had spent somé hours with us, they departed, 
and tater we rowed ashore to see their quarters. Now a strange 
occurrence took place, As soon as they saw our boat, women and 
children ran away on the path leading into the forest, and the men 
gathered in front of their wigwams, apparently wild with rage, 
armed with stones, clubs, and sticks, and shouting. that we must 
not come any nearer. As the boat touched the shore, they prepared 
to attack us: Emilia went to speak with them and told us that 
they were afraid of the shotgun brought by one of the officers, and 
only by leaving it behind did we gain permission to land. I dare 
say they were brave men, standing ready to defend their homes with 
the simple weapons at their disposal, not knowing whether we 
were armed with revolvers. Some of them, especially the old men, 
exhibited great fear of the camera; but they finally made friends 
with us, so that we conducted our observations without further 

In the afternoon we left these Indians and anchored in Port Eden. 
The next day Port Simpson was visited. We pulled upra small river 
which discharges here, and came into small lagoon, where welanded, 
in order, as usual, to examine the vegetation. “Thence we continued 
our journey, passing the famous English narrows and anchoring 
in Part Grey, where we found time for a second excursion. The 
next evening found us at anchor in Hale cove. After an excursion 
around the cove, we entered Baker inlet, a series of beautiful deep 
богі» with high rocky shores. The mountainsides are very barren, 
and only in the sheltered harbors is the usual rain forest found, 
owing to the formidable gales that sweep through the inlet. We 
anchored in Port Cuericueri, not far from the entrance. The 
next day we went farther in, but only to pass through Troya channel 
and then to turn westward again, for our diminishing supply of coal 
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necessitated haste. We anchored in Port Merino Jarpa, where we 
spent the night, then went back to Hale cove and thence to the 
Harbor of Isles. Оп June 12 we crossed Messier channel! and 
passed through Albatross and Fallos channels into Adelbert channel, 
where we stopped in Heinrich's fiord. ‘The next day we continued 
eastward, back to Messier, having rounded Little Wellington island 
and without having seen any trace of Indians other than their 
empty wigwams. After having passed English narrows once more, 
we found an anchorage in Port Riofrio. Running southward from 
here, we chose the passage through Chasm reach, a wonderful deep 
gorge through the mountains. As we emerged, we met a canoe and 
recognized some of the Grappler people—the first Indians we had 
met since we left this harbor going northward. We spent the night 
in Fort Charrua; a most beautiful channel cove: On June 15 we 
passed into Andrew sound for Pitt channel, where it proved very 
dificult to find an anchorage. We tried a place close to Kentish 
islands, where 7 and 11 fathoms are marked on the Admiralty 
chart, but found no suitable place, although we looked all around 
until darkness came upon us, when we cast anchor on the south side 
of the channel with rọ fathoms; the shore was steep and wè were 
not more than 30 meters fromthe beach. Before dawn we weighed 
and entered Pitt channel. Where Peel inlet branches, a sandbank 
has been reported, partly barring the entrance to the southern 
branch: nearer the southern shore there is plenty of room and water, 
and without adventure we steamed in toward the bottom of 
this most magnificent ford. It was with a certain curiosity, for 
we wanted to stop here a couple of days, and no harbor or even 
anchorage was known. Good fortune helped us, for on the southern 
side, about three miles from the end, we discovered a beautiful 
harbor with a small island in the entrance, dividing it into two 
Channels and sheltered from all winds. Twice a day the tidal 
currents filled it with drifting ice, but as the floes were small we 
lay thoroughly safe. The officers made a sketch of the harbor, 
which we called Puerto Témpanos, i. ¢,, "Tee-flow cove” (fig. 133). 

The landscape about the inlet is remarkable in itssplendor. Опе 
is not far from the ice-clad cordillera with its lofty, shining, white 
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peaks; large glaciers descend toward the inlet from four valleys, 
embrace three nunataks, and join a gigantic stream of ice coming 
down to the water, where it terminates in a wall about 40 meters 
high and with an unbroken length of about three kilometers. The 
ice is much furrowed with deep clefts and crevices. 

In the afternoon of June 18 we left Peel inlet and took the short- 
est route to Port Bueno, which had been abandoned by the Indians. 
We continued the 20th, and had just passed the entrance to 
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Columbine cove when, smoke being reported, we turned and 
stopped. "There were three Indians on shore, à married couple and 
the brother of the wife. They were busy repairing their canoe and 
were in the happy possession of an ax. The next day we were back 
in Mufioz Gamero (Port Ramirez), where we met some Indians, 
who-spent half aday with us on board. On our way back to Punta 
Arenas we anchored in Woodsworth bay and Port Borja. We left 
Emilia in Port Gallant on the 24th and arrived in Punta Arenas 
late the same. evening. 
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PRESENT NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION of THE West PATAGONIAKS 

The northern geographic limit of the people in question is 
Penas gulf. They are said to visit even the western skerries in 
order to hunt seal, but I have reason to suppose that these dangerous 
excursions are seldom made nowadays. From the longitudinal 
channels visits are made into the fiords east of them, as Boca de 
Canales, Baker, Caldeleugh, and Ultima Esperanza. They. also 
go down into Obstruction sound and directly across the isthmus 
separating it from Skyring water. The most famous and perhaps 
most difficult of these portages has been described in thrilling 
fashion by Byron in his narrative of the loss of the Wager (London, 
1768). Coppinger also mentions some portages. Skyring pass 
was visited long ago. Bynoe says! that in Obstruction sound he 
found a large hut and some canoes, which he explains by the state- 
ment that the Pampa Indians (Tehuelches) make excursions to the 
channels, walk to the pass, and then use boats kept in storage there, 
and finally return to their own country. I think this explanation 
is wrong, first, because it is very difficult if not impossible to travel 
afoot from the pampa to the western part of Skyring, a region 
unknown when Bynoe wrote his description; and, secondly, we 
know from our own experience that the channel [Indians make 
excursions to Skyring. What I cannot know for certain is why 
Bynoe found canoes, apparently abandoned by the natives, at 
Obstruction sound. Perhaps the Indians were in hiding, not 
wishing to reveal their knowledge of the portage. 

During our visit to Skyring we went to Excelsior sound, where 
the portage ends. ‘This inlet is far too long as located on the new 
Chilean map—half the length would be more nearly correct, As 
there is no beach of sand or gravel, there are no traces of a road 
ending there; the bay is surrounded by the compact wall of the 
evergreen forest. Had we not known that the road must be there, 
we hardly would have discovered it. We followed it 400 meters, 
at which distance it ends in a fresh-water lagoon. From the top 
of a hill we could see another lagoon, and there may be even a 
third one between Skyring and Obstruction sound. The road is 
Taner aie 
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laid with thin sticks directly across, the distance between them 
varying from three to five feet, and follows à wet depression along 
a cliff (fig. 134). Wesuppose that the canoes are pulled along, hence 
the sticks. Byron states that when crossing Ofqui the boats are 
taken to pieces and each plank carried separately. At several places 
in Skyring we found the framework of huts and were told by settlers 
that a few canoes are seen every year in June or July. 

Why do the natives come to Skyring? The water ts brackish 
and consequently animal life is poor in comparison with that of the 
channels, Numerous evidences of Indian repasts prove that they 
bring provisions with them on their journeys to Skvring water. 
Thus, we found bones of seafowl and seals, heaps of shells of the 
large Afviilus, and bones of animals that do not occur in Skyring. 
At one place we observed that à canoe had been built, or at least 
repaired. I have reached the conclusion that one of the reasons 
the Indians go to Skvring is their need of large trees, for here the 
forest trees (Nothofagus betuloides and Drimys winteri) are much 
greater than in the channels, wliere they are often so stunted as to 





Fic. 134.—Pottage between Obstruction sound and Skyting 





Pee. 135.—Framewnork ol hut, Skyring. 
# 


be hardly fit for use. ‘That in-earlier days guanacos and huemuls 
were hunted is evident, but to judge from the total absence of 
bows and arrows the present Indians scem to leave the large 
animals alone. They now have something else to come for: the 
settlements, where they may freely practise their talents as begrars. 

We may regard the Magellan straits as the southern boundary 
af the channel Indians. Only a few families go so far, preferring 
to confine themselves to Smyth channel and the archipelago west 
ob it. Concerning their present number, no exact statement can 
be made. Barclay! estimared the "Alacalouf" at 800. He must 
have meant the West Patagonians, for there are no other free-living 
channel Indians, nor were there any in 1904... DL think the estimate 
із far too high. In our cruise we counted about 80, and were told 
of about a dozen more. This was in winter, when most of them 
аге found in the channels. | presume we saw or heard of a half 


! Creographical J'oxrmal, 1004. 
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or at least a third of the tribe. Several persons living in Magallanes 
and familiar with the channels are of the opinion that the natives 
mat be estimated at about 300, I believe they never were a 
numerous people, but they certainly have decreased rapidly during 
the last half-century. 

PuHxsICAL CHARACTERS 

We went to the channels in hope of being able to make complete 
measurements of all the natives met, but we had underestimated 
the difficulties, Through the kindness of Professor G, Retzius, 
of Stockholm, we carried a complete outfit of anthropometrical 
instruments, but it was very difficult, if not impossible, to persuade 
the natives that these burnished steel objects were not deadly 
weapons, consequently we were able to measure only six men and 
five women. The results have been published elsewhere,! hence it 
is not necessary to repeat them here. 

As no anthropometrical observations on the Fuegian Alukulup 
have been made, we can compare our measurements only with those 
of the Yahgans.. Fitzroy quotes Bynoe's description of the natives 
in Trinidal gulf: “We all pronounced them to be a finer race than 
we had seen on the water. . ..." He tells various things indicating 
that they should differ considerably from the Yahgans. Also Mr 
Low’ describes them in a manner indicating that we are dealing 
with a people far better developed than the Yahgans. Our observa- 
tions, incomplete as they are, do not confirm this opinion. The 
photographs reproduced here and in my account of the whole 
expedition! as well as the measurements, which speak more plainly 
than vague descriptions, show. that they do not differ greatly from 
the Yahgans, while their general appearance is more or less the 
same. The upper body and arms are more strongly developed than 
the legs, which are thin and bent. The color of the skin, eyes, and 
hair is the same in the two peoples. The small children are lighter 
in color; they have brown hair and dark-blue eyes, which later 





| Fm. Tidshrift ulgiform af Ssewska Salitkapet fr Autropalagi cch Ceografi, Stock- 
bolm, гого, 

“Бес Кінтізу, р. 1850. 

The Wilds of Palagonia, London, tort: 
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become deep brown. Тһе hair of the genitalia and the beard is 
very sparse; nowadays it is not always removed, 

According tò Hyades the hair of the Yahgans turns gray only 
with advanced age. We saw one man with gray hair—the 
"cacique"" at Port Grappler, previously mentioned (fig. 136). I 





тб r316.—Iudtans af Port Grappler. Tha enre at the right ја the " eelgus." 


believe the age of this man, which we estimated at about 45 years, 
may be considered fairly advanced. 

In comparison with the Y ahgans our natives are somewhat more 
strongly built; the men arc taller (£581 tim. against 1571 mm.), but 
the women are shorter (1438 mm. against 1474 mm.), Probably 
more extended observations would level these differences, The 
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West Patagonians are more broad-shouldered; the girth of the 
chest is greater; the head is perhaps a little larger, but more narrow 
across the temples; the distance between the malars із not so 
great; also the distance between the angles of the lower jaw and 
between the eyes is less. The mouth is perhaps broader. 


CHARACTER AND QUALITIES GF THE West PATAGONIANS 

It is often argued that in their culture the Fuegians belong to 
the lowest scale, and what is said of them, if it be truce, may also 
be ascribed to the channel tribe. Certainly they all still live in 
the stone age, but this is not due to lack of intelligence so much 
to unfaverable conditions, for their land, notwithstanding its 
luxuriant niin forest, is utterly poor, and no metals were ever avail- 
able. Perhaps no other people have a harder struggle for existence. 
The climate is inimical te agriculture of any kind, as it is cold; 
rain and wind are almost incessant the year round, while there is 
scarcely any seasonal change. Impenetrable forests reeking with 
moisture and extensive swamps cover the slopes to the water's 
edge, from which, when the sky chances to be tolerably clear, the 
steep mountains with their perpetual snow and ice can be seen. 
Nature seems dead in this region. There arc few birds on the water. 
As one makes the acquaintance of the natives, he ceases to question 
why they stand so low in the scale of culture, but rather wonders 
how they manage to exist at all. 

As may be expected, the faculty of observation is well developed 
in the West Patagonians. Their language is rich in words for all 
kinds of natural products. Their faculty for finding their way into 
every corner, where a white man would soon be lost, is wonderful. 
Their memory likewise is well developed, and they exhibit, like 
many other primitive people, a pronounced talent for mimicry. 
In spite of this, it is very difficult for them to learn another language; 
their own tongue is certainly governed by laws quite different from 
those of civilized languages. It is amusing to hear them repeat, 
without hesitation and fairly correctly, a Swedish or a German 
sentence, for example, the meaning of which is unknown to them; 
but if they desire to use the same words in order to express them- 
selves, they are not very clever. 
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Concerning the religious beliefs of this people, our investigations 
gave only negative results. We are not aware of any ceremonies— 
they may exist for aught we know, but probably, as with the 
Yahgans, are of a non-religious nature. They seem to dread their 
dead comrades, against whom they try to protect themselves by 
carrying amulets, such as a small leather pouch worn round the 
neck and containing hair of a dead person, Such articles, however, 
they evidently did not value very highly, as they would part with 
one for a match-box or a piece of tobacco. 

Some travelers have declared that the Patagonians have true 
religious ceremonies. Fitzroy, quoting Mr Low, states that they 
make singular signs before eating, as a kind of invocation; but we 
always saw them devour their food without ceremony of any 
description. 

The reputation of the channel Indians among the whites is not 
very high. Weare told of treacherous assaults on people who never 
did them anv harm. Such an assault occurred not far from Ultima 
Esperanza a short time before our arrival. I should imagine, 
however, that rhe suspicion and treacliery ascribed to them have 
been inspired by unscrupulous Europeans causing the natives to 
lose their confidence in the white race; hence a white mani is usually 
regarded asan enemy, Love between mother and child is strongly 
developed. Га order to show how low the West Patagonians stand, 
it is said that the men sometimes offer their children for barter; 
but iudging by our own observations the men are quite as fond of 
the habies as the women. How, then, can we explain that they 
often leave their offspring without clothes and keep them for them- 
selves? I think that the garments that we offer them are regarded 
mostly as adornment, for we saw them drape themselves in old 
rags that were of practically no protection against the harshness of 
the climate. The small children are carried on their mother's 
backs, where they keep warm, or gather round the fire in the hut 
or in the canoe. 

Manifestations of animosity are exhibited by the natives for 
the most insignificant reasons. They may feel mortally offended 
by an innocent joke. Inconstancy is à common trait. [I do not 
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think that a native takes seriously any promise given by him. 
Jealousy is not unknown, and the husband is said to demand 
Bidelity of his wife. Exceptions, however, are met with, as when a 
man sells the virtue of his wite fora cigarette: but it must be re- 
membered that such cases are düe to contact with the outcasts of 
civilization. 

We gained the impression that the channel Indians are melan- 
cholic. If this be true, there is little cause for wonder, for the babe 
first opens its eyes toward a leaden sky; everything is saturated 
with cold rain; the wind howls almost continuously. If the child 
does not die, its life becomes a never-ceasing struggle; it does not 
become light-hearted, but bold, as is reflected in the daring beat- 
journeys. But, as other natives, when they ait about the fire and 
have plenty to eat, they forget their misery for thé moment. 

The families seem to live separately, governed by the husband. 
И was a merc chance that so many people were scen, under the 
command of one man as in Port Grappler; in this case he was the 
oldest man of the company, which separated only a few days after 
our visit. Monogamy seems to be the rule, but there are some 
men with two wives. The women are not exactly ill-treated. 
They have the same occupations as the Yaligans. No family seen 
by us had more than three children; the mortality is great during 
infancy. 

WkesT PATAGONTIANS AND. CIVILIZATIOK 

Ever since the sixteenth century the channel Indians have been 
visited now and then by white men, sometimes at great intervals. 
While the Fuegians have been the subject of the ministrations of 
energetic missionaries, with the result that they will soon be extinct, 
the relations between the West Patagonians and civilization have 
remained the same, although visitors have been more frequent 
during the last century. Although this contact has been com- 
paratively slight, it has had a malign influence on the natives, 
changing them into lazy beggars whose only desire is for alcohol, 
tobacco, and clothing. It has also been the means of introducing 
distressing maladies, specially syphilis, shown by indisputable 
symptoms indicating advanced stages of that disease. 
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The Chilean authorities do not take much notice of the Indians. 
As they live in a country which seems to be useless for white people, 
it is certainly mot necessary to exterminate them. It seems to be 
af no consequence to the authorities whether they live or not. 


Campisc Places anp Houses 

The hut is situated at the forest edge (fig. 135); and as the trees 
grow to the water's edge, only a few steps separate it from the beach. 
This form of shelter is little more than a name, but it would require 
much labor to clear a space in the [orest—too much for people who 
remain only a few days in one place and then seek a new camping- 
ground. On the beach are the canoes, where they are dragged up 
on their sticks. About the hut are all sorts of refuse, and as the 
immediate vicinity is used as a latrine, the site is anything but 
attractive. Seldom did we see more than two or three huts to- 
gether, and it is not certain 
that all were occupied at 
the same time. From the 
camp a narrow path leads 
into the forest,—5uch was 
the case in Port Bueno and 
in Port Grappler, and along 
this the women and chil- 
dren fled as we approached. 

In Port Bueno we desired 
to survey the path, but were prevented by the natives. When 
we returned and found the place empty, we examined the site but 
could discover nothing remarkable. 

The hut referred to has the shape of a beehive and is about 
1.8 to 2 meters high, The descriptions found in literature are 
sometimes more or jess incorrect. As we have taken part in the 
erection of their houses, I may describe them in a few words. First, 
four long, flexihle sticks of. Drimys, Desfontainea, or. Maytenus are 
selected, tied together in pairs, and sei into the ground, forming the 
first two parallel arches (fig. 137). Between them is the door. 
Other sticks are then planted to complete the circle, bent toward 





Fis, 137.— Framework ol an ordinary wigwam. 
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the first arches, and fastened. Finally a variable number of shorter 
sticks are arranged in the same manner, extending obliquely: across 
the others; at the points of intersection they are tied together with 
the tough stems or leaves of Marsippospermum grandiflorum, a 
Juncacea. The framework is now ready. <A thick covering of grass 
(Hierochloa ташта, Fesiuea атана, and Carex trifida) із 
next laid; small twigs of trees or bushes and large fern fronds 
(Blechnum magellanicum) are also used, as well as pieces of cloth or 





FiG. 13&. —Hiut covered wiih wealikina. 


blankets, If sean-lion skins are available, they alone may be used, 
without the grass (fig. 138). In the middle of the floor ia a shallow 
cavity for the fire, but no special opening for the smoke is provided. 
The entrance may be covered with a piece of skin or cloth; other 
skins, or blankets or beech-twigs are placed on the ground. 

The larger houses are sometimes of different construction. 
Their shape is that of a half ellipsoid. One, in Port Bueno, was 12 
meters long, 4 m. broad, and 3.5 m. high. Tt was built of selected 
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sticks which crossed one another at regular intervals, and was cov- 
ered with grass and beech-twige (fig. 139). The lashings were of base 
of Libocedrus tetragona or of sinews of birds. Several families had 
occupied this house the previous summer, and there were signs of 
several hearths. In winter the small huts are preferred, as they 
are easier to keep warm. Perhaps the larger ones have another 
meaning unknown to tts. The other, larger hut was only half the 
size of the one described. Such houses are mentioned in literature. 
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Fic. 139. —5keletimn of large house. 


Bynoe! discovered them in Obstruction sound and describes them 
as having the appearance of a capsized boat and large enough to 
accommodate forty or fifty persons. As there were numerous traces 
of canoes having been built at the place, it seems probable that 
channel Indians had come there for that purpose. Canoe-building 
may occupy several months, and therefore the natives took the 
trouble to erect substantial houses. The existence of these huts is 
contrary to the explanation of the portage given by Bynoe. 


Тисе САМОЕ 

The canoe is known both from descriptions and. from illustra- 
tions, hence it ia not necessary to enter into details (fig. 140). Ac 
cording to Coppinger? the creeper Campsidium chilense is used for sew- 
ing the planks together; but this is not always the case, for the canoes 
are built also where nò Campsidium grows, in which event bast of 
Libocedrus is used. At the present time new canoes are made with 
the aid of axes or other iron tools, but formerly the Indians had only 


1 Fitzroy, -p, 199. 
t Coppinger, op. clt- 
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fire, and stone hatchets, musselshells, etc., to serve them in their 
boat-building operations. Such old canoes are still to be found, 
for the planks seem to defy the process of decay. Asis well known, 
the Yahgan canoe is totally different, being made of bark and as a 
rule not lasting more than six montis.' 

Paddles are made of Libocedrns wood, in one or two pieces, 
When made-of two pieces the blade portion is provided with two 
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Fig. 140.— I hie anot. 


holes at one end, by means of which the handle ts fastened with 
strings of bast. 

The canoe ts the principal property of a channel family, and 
two families may own one in common, but it must be large enough 
to contain the members and all their possessions. In one canoe we 
noted, besides half a dozen people and quite as many dogs, the 
following articles: three long oars, one short steering oar, handles 
for the harpoons, some large sealion skins, implements for taking 
shells and sea-urchins, wooden rollers for hauling the canoe, whale 


t Hyades, ep. cit 
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bones and baleen, large pieces of blubber, heaps of mussels, à bag 
of whale-hide and several baskets containing blubber, a bark 
bucket with drimking water, a bailer 
of sealskin (fig. 141), a bag of seal- 
skin with tools, harpoons, and sinews, 
an iron ax, a painter skilfully plaited 
of Marsippospermum, and large 
bundles of the same plant. We did 
not see such large canoes (7 by jo 
feet) as described by Bynoe.! 


HovsEeHoLD ARTICLES, CLOTHING, AND 
ORNAMENTS 
The channel people do not possess 
anything worthy of the name of furm- 
ture. Their most important articles 
are the baskets plaited of. Marsippos- ilo at UP 
permum, dried over a fire. The Yah- $c. r4:.— Baller of sealskin. (14) 
gan tvpes figured by Hyades are rare; 
the most common kind has the mouth expanded by a strip of 
baleen, and the meshes are larger (fig. 142). An Indian family 
always has a sup- 
„др pU" "Y N у= ру ply or hee bas- 
ТУИТ буу! | kets for gathering 
о un GA | и: 5 п ussels, eta-ur- 
| chins, fish, etc. 
Sometimes they 
use a circular 
wooden box, three 
or four decimeters 
in diameter, with'a 
loose lid of the 
same shape as the 
box, for containing 
their. smaller ob- 
jects. They also 








Ета. 142.—The common type of basket. (147 


! Fitzroy, p. 197. 
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employ, for a similar purpose, small bags of sealskin with the 
hairy side inward. Of aboriginal tools they possessed awls of 
bone or of huemul horn, large shells; flint knives, and stone axes, 
but such implements are now very rare. Coppinger saw only a 
single ax, and we 
asked in vain for 
them: they have 
г |, | been entirely 
$ RA superseded by 

“= modern imple- 

ments, often of 
very inferior 
quality. Among 
their most note- 
worthy aborigi- 
nal objects is à 
comb made from 
a dolphin's jaw. 
The mantle of 
sealorotter 
skin, the only 
native garment 
worn, has be- 
come rare. We 
saw а few, but 
most of the In- 
dians possessed 


none. This man- 


ji % | 





P16..143,— Wert Patagonian üt іа сзи. tle measures 
about three 
square meters and is made of fur-seal or otter skin; it is worn over 
the shoulders and is fastened about the neck with parted leather 
strings. The head and the legs are uncovered, and shoes are not 
worn (hg. 143). The women wrap-a piece of cloth around their 
hips; presumably a skin was originally thus worn. 
Ornaments are little used, and most of them are identical with 
those described and figured bv Hyades as employed by the Yahgan. 
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Necklaces of small shells (Photsula tilacea) ate seen, sometimes 
arranged with great skill along a neatly plaited leather string, and 
similar strings are worn as bracelets. Often a flat, polished piece 
ol bane is used as a 
pendant. It is of 
interest that on 
some of these 1 ob- 
served a primitive 
attempt at decora- 
tive art not hither- 
to known to exist 
among the Fuegi- 
ans (using the term 
in its widest sense), 
that is, regularly 
arranged points 
and lines (fig. 144). 
The men have the 
sane ornaments as 
theYahgan (though 
none were seen in 
usc) — the '"а- 
dem" of white 
feathers, probably 
of Chloéphaga hy- 
brida c. 

The inner aide 
of the mantle, the 
strings, ani even 





Гб, tz4,— Necklaces with peniauts.— The example te 
the harpoon hand- thue right là decorated. — (S41 


les, oars, etc., are 
painted rel with hematite, which they keep in the dined esophagus 
of a sea-lion. "They also paint themselves with the same material. 


Foop AND ITS ACOUIREMENT 
Hyades has especially painted out that the principal food of the 
Yahgans. consists of mollusks, and the same is true of the West 
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Patagonians. T think that the animals mentioned in Hyades' work 
are all present in the channels. Indeed everything edible is used, 
as seals, otter, birds; fish of all kinds, and of course whales. The 
natives are not able to hunt large whales, but they take full ad- 
vantage of one whenever they find it stranded. The people in 
Port Bueno had an abundance of whale blubber, and not far from 
the camping-place we saw the remains of two whales of medium 
size, and some carcasses had stranded at Port Grappler. Larger 
whales, which happen to come into the narrow channels, easily go 
aground, when they are taken by the Indians. The whalers in 
Punta Arenas also visit the channels. 

Mollusks are eaten raw or ate roasted on hot coals, when they 
open and are ready for use, They are very palatable. 

Harpoons are the most important weapons and are of the same 
types as those of the Yahgan, having a single barb) or cut like a 
saw. Another type has a barb on each side, but I am not aware 
that it is used for a special purpose. The harpoon is handled 
in the same manner аа js pictured by Hyades. Slings 
and traps for birds are also employed. On the other 
hand, we never saw any fishing tackle, presumably be- 
^ Cause since steamers have frequented the channels, giv- 
f ing the Indians repeated opportunity to ber or barter, 

- they do not devote themselves to an occupation with 
such dubious results as fishing. 

No special implement is required for gathering the 
Afvitius and other mussels. The Patellas are loosened 
with a short, flattened stick (our specimen measures 
135 сіп.). Sea-urchins are caught with a long stick (our 
specimen i$ 490 cm.), cleft in four parts at one end, the 
Fm. tis— four prongs being forced apart by two small sticks (fig. 
isi) stick tag); it thus differs slightly from the implement figured 
for catching | | 
едеш. by F lyades. 

We saw bows and arrows only in Port Gallant, where 
the Indians make them for tourists. Everywhere in the channels we 
asked for them, but were always assured that none existed. Prob- 
ably they were used mostly in warfare, but also for hunting on ex- 
peditions into Baker, Ultima Esperanza, Skyring, and other waters. 
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Another weapon, whose existence was hitherto unknown to us, 
is a heavy club, 60 cm. in length; and, according to our interpreter, 
made of tepti-root (Tepualia stipularis), Only in Port Grappler 





Fic. t24.—Wet Patagonian club, (M?) 


were these clubs seen. They are probably used for killing seal and 
otter (fig. 146). 

We are also certain that the 
channel Indians once used the 
boleadora, the well-known weapon 
of the pampa Indians. On an ex- 
cursion to Cape Victory, in order 
to find an Indian cemetery re- 
ported to be situated in a large 
cavern, Captain Bordes found a 
beautiful boleadora of grav stone 
(hg. 147). This may perhaps be 
regarded as an indication that 
channel and pampa Indians once 
met on the eastern coast ol Sky- ры. ¢45.—Roleadora fram Cape 
ring water. Victory. 50) 

VOCABULARY 





Most of the words given below were recorded from the dictation 
of Emilia and verified whenever occasion offered. E hope that ] 
have come as near to the correct sounds of the words as 19 possible 
without devising a new and elaborate alphabet. [t should be noted 
that different individuals have a somewhat different pronunciation. 
Through the studies of Hyades, which seem excellent, we know that 
the Yahgan have a very intricate grammar, with, for example, 
four conjugations and an astonishing set of tenses, and there is no 
reason why this should not be the case also with the West Pata- 
gonian language: But in trying to penetrate the maze of an 
Indian language, IT met an insurmountable obstacle, namely, 
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Emilia knew but little Spanish; her vocabulary was very limited, 
and she could express herself only in the infinitive or in the third 


person singular. 


In spite of ail this; I feel that my list is fairly, although certainly 


not absolutely, 





In support of this, I may say that I 


have been able to identify about all the words published by Hyades 


(p. 278) :in the exceptional cz 





ses | believe I can prove that his source 


of information, Dr Fenton, was mistaken. 

Thanks to the great kindness of Professor K. B. Wiklund, al 
Upsala, I have been able to adopt a phonetic alphabet by means 
of which the words can readily be pronounced. 


a> ain German Motd. 

e= ¢ in English gel. 

i the narrow tin German Kind. 
yzüin German Glück, 

в = pin German Geli, 

Bm uin English Pull. 
&u = diphthongal au. 


# а very short, imperfect ғ. 

{, а very short, imperfect t. 

а= ain English hand. 

б же еш in French seul. 

+ = Englah se, as in 106. 

ір English y in yes, hut more sibilant. 
€= amore palatal ch than imn Engl. child. 


ris pronounced with the point of the I = English sf. 


tongue and -a very hard trill, 


24s the uvular trill like rhe French r. 


== a very hard, Spanish j. 
R= surd r 
d, a very short, impertoct 6, 


alraid, kjeTu 

always, aku: 

angry, a1 tac! 

arm, daa" kus! 

arrow, a’rxkjed 

asleep, £i ri stabwarra! 
&nswer (to), kjau'kr-ksti T 
bad, дедк 

bag (of seatskini), ba'ppelu 
Байет, "фала га 


?'— a palatalized F. 
` = aspiration, 
— = length ol a vowel. 
‘= prntipal, >= secondary stress. 


baleen (strip of), Mar 
barter, Mirrr 
basket, 13 fu 

beard, à fejuk 

bed, рр: 

to go to bed, рар 
hinocle, ia krxd:r 
black, давна)" 
Бос, ҒЫС 


(The suffix kworrk ia very cominion and setms to designats a condition or à 


quality possesseil by samething: hence érvk 12, to sleep, & rk's'ta-Emarrg, being asleep. 
The color names aloo end in lararr&; n thing i$ fa Tewurrst, l. e. poserses a black color. 
Another example is a^rzkjesl, arrow; a'rrkjeewarrk, quiver = ‘he thing that hokis 
the arrows." 


t = "Capitán cristiano" (Emilia), Se= page Örs: 
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blübber (whale-), aiska- 

blue (or green?), a'rx(kuarrg)! 
boat (life-), £X rru 

Бопе, Ёёғл 

bore-mussel, Ж ЛШ 

boy, 6304 | 
breast, da'rx&' (plural-form?) 
bucket, fim‘ Hua 
button, A perra 

buy, AFT 

camp, ai hire 

canoe, West Patagonian, kil'lu; Yah- 

сни, а РН: of one log, fe kuklia: 

captain, Jis fhu 

eardium (miissel), krbn Liira 
cat (tame), ГРРНЫ 

celery, ROTP faa: 

channel, EAT AET аше 
cheek, &ipipr 

chest, ba^ fxacrr& 

chief, raü-rán 

thin, afa 'iHEF 

cinders, tà il 

clothes, a'la: 

club, Батага 

сори, rsat 

come, I 7a: 

cold, kr 'zr 

сгу (09), a Lai( F)sta: 

curé (to), E Telu 

cut (to), aje Rarg 

dark, ki'fi pii 

daughter, keltai -Feli (or =s)" 


бот 


dead, 44/7 

dive (to), зіні 

dog, F(s)a Ii (male, f(r)aIki drrk: bitch, 
{ан wi lok") 

duck, ka tp" 

ear, fe'ikasolo or (?) ku'rrxi'kial 

зу, сос 

cast, Fi bera 

egg, Jori N 

esophagus of seal, used to keep iron 
ocher in, boiar 

evil, fe legal 

eve, ter] 

[асе аЛ 

fall. kurra 

fat, afat 

father, éi era 

üne weather, kral 

Ringer, ian xixa:rki 

fire, Pta'tka:l 

fish (ғо), іғтайа 

Hower, Darla 

Ry, appa 

fog, На 

food, ТЕЙ “good eating,” ЮР 
ішер | 

foot, Ве ыға 

forehead, le3'I-kSra? 

(riend, Азга йад 

fur-seal, dra; whit of far-seal, dre-tand’ 

girl, d jan" 

glad, pa'lxa:rra 

gloaming, ka ТЕ 


day, kd Wen; to-day, fdfk (aloo = now) go, df 





! Emilia also used this for " 
ars menita aky, the color of the sky, 


t Froni "ssa" and "amiral: marrow." 


a": fa mistake of bers, I ignore ite The word 


I do not know the word kis. 


The word Fèli mrana woman; female, for it is used. also in combination with 


Сора: ірге гіс. 


“Тіе аз-сайы! іпррегһеші оғ attamer duck (ТауАуеғеҙ сінген). 
" This la very uncertain. Note the likeness with датта иі, car. 


tI believe this is some apecial kind of Hower. 


would have a general term for tower. 
* Fram bll, eye, and Aira, bont- 


ft should not think the natives 
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ої, "гр 

guanáaco, lise 

hair, te'rrkà:f 

hand, ferrea: 

handle, їл 

harpoon: (1) with two opposite barba 
£T Ui (2) like a saw, t Idi r8; (3) with 
опе Бағ; виа а eju: (4) with one 





barb, larger point, A rP acd 

Не; виз) 

hear, Wi kor 

һеч, ылы 

hide, Шіл, БШҒ ог о'фёшє:® 
hide (to), akara 

house, &f, plur. dik? 

(the large hause: a'fai F hür-a Iil-&r5*) 
I, &ix(]) 

ice. oki rT Ti 

il. a Tal(ky 

intestines, kän tesil 
| iron гє, Hai 

wanj, a ii karra 

kelp (Macrocystis), АРАТ 
kelpgoose (mali; att lap 
kelpggoerse. (fotisalo), dà rip 
kind, a fil" 

knee, shod has? 

Екпе, айчы 


i Huarpgeon + өзді ін сайы ҒЫЛ, 
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know, o's 

land, ni 

large, a*keri:l 

ТҮТІЛГЕН 

leaf, (x)kHF 

Weather-rope (of seal-hide); (t) large - 
one, lar fixing the seal-harpoon on the 
handle, kirbela; (a) smaller, Hi: Fek- 

ta" by 

Іш, Doh, Ка" нағы 

light, baal jeskwad 

lip, afF ri 

love (to), a'LailazCF) 

mun, ГБН 

mantle, Дар 

match, ГЕРАЙ 

tia ay, a^ kja:i, a kj iu P 

meat, (i)ipr 

ті, быт! 

moon, r'rkapii -à Tul 

тоет, ѓар 

mountain. mi 4”? 

mouse, d'taslóp 

таці, ай 

mussel, kr fuk; the lange Mytilus: 
сыға!) 

ту, АН 

nail, je&l (-tàsi xhes:rll) 

neck, ВАШ Тегеле 

necklace, sb;'ayEr-a' p plea 

птен, Кіш 





I'This perhaps to designate guanacoskin (see Hyades, p. 275): 


'akiad Wh, many howe. 
‘Literally, cump-torge 
Егінші FIRE, mány е ДІ, 





3 Probabhe because mi FAN = land with mouitains (ay « mountain]. 

Ca) ie probably the same word aa in Prikazi, fro: 

* The sume woni means hreast. | dare sy | am mot mistaken, lor according to 
Hyades ihe M'aghans expres themselves [n the sam way- 


Of da heii, high. large mountain 


"I suppose that af (я the same syllable as appears in the wordsfor beard, chin, 


Uu Plane] sims [íikaeavAa) of whale (агр а), 


keigjol (5 PFhoriwnia riolucea). 


The necklace of molluske i called 
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пег, {за рей: 
шам, АРҒЫ 
no, ta'zii, kjip 
north, ja'kurlàrg 
nose, lag xl; nasal bane: ISu xl-karg 
nothing, kjip? 
пол, 14/2 
càr, le'Pokwa:rrR 
old, ra Fu 
ona, sa F-£alegr! 
ornament of white feathers, ££ pala 
otter, large, eH; small otter, 
шім 
рат, Аул 
painter, dIZe:T'] 
paper, ta Hiailka 
peat moss, йд 
Photinula (small mollusk), ber'-gjo-l 
pick-ax, kà^ris,3: 
pipe, ie Ikrudr 
pricker, i'az:ptez; with handle, 64a: 
pica-kàrn 

puma, £a sd 
quiver, a rxdge:lI-Ewarr at 
rain,  ppera:P 
rainbow, akja (elókl 
red, kiru(-Ewurrk) 
rise, a ltairg 
rock, ke phi:k! 
robalo (Gah), Ain fern 
гип (10), сағ 
жат, айа 
вед, CAT Ai 
велі (Тиг-зға!|), 4ғд 
etal (sea-lion), d'Liet-des 
aén-urchin, füü-xld ri 
see, Id hyor 

i = Dark. 

hin Port Grappler I heard Efep. 





sinew. (of whale), «Жағ zykr 

ait, ліга 

akin (otter), lae HL sáu T 

akin (fur-seal), Ara- rani 

ку, бут 

south, Felge: iN 

арсак, АИР 

яаг, Кар 

steamer, a'srá:r, tea Toku 

stick to loosen the patella mussels from 
their substratum, PPTA o 

stick. for gathering sea-urchins, {ш 
РтРон о 

stomach, darted 

stone, Aje tion 

stool (to go to), a'kuf 

starm, ?a'rrkbal lacra 

string (round the wrist), Базаси 

slów, Тв 

amall, i" Exsa:! 

snow, aka he 

son, le lóksla 

summer, TA lar] 

sun, drrx-d'Iuk (arrz' — aky) 

е, {ра 

tepů, Гел! 

thank you, bua kfu: 

thigh, diu 

thin (meager), djip 

оз, з/ж) 

throat, је Даста 

thumb, aif" 

to-day, [АЛ 

tongue, [AM 

tooth, f» deed 


* Ну thia term the "foot" or pampá Iüdians—thr Onas or Tehuelches—are 
designated. As afi means lati, mountain. kalegr may be the word for people, thus 
"land tribe" [n contradistinction to "canne tribe." 

! This is & eurioga werd; [t ahold mean “many tongues” (2). 


* Sams won] [or " great toe." 
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town, d£ blc! white, ii'Eapi?' (kwarra) white man, 
trap, iil ҒЫМ white woman, ippá' Pelis 
tree, ха ға wife, biiu'ja 

urinate, sharri wind, 2 hel 

voluta (large mollusk), au rza:l winter, a'ka:be: 

warnt, a pail woman, trkF 

water, chi fekworre! wo, deasla;; Brewoed, 145: 
waterfall, kurik wound, ZiItróze 

west, a'Fikulail yen, afio: 

wet, sinless yesterday, fF sebistar: 

whale, a pala young, lazfaló: V 

one, фа Ато ог бобица three, taa kl( E) ar nklk-ut-adadk 
two, u' kl(k) lotir, ete, a kjasi (— many) 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

1n hin paper Plante fer Foeglem gollecie (Buenos Alrea, 1296), Spegarzini haa 
given numerous names of Indigenous plante and parte of planta, some of them quoted 
as being Alukuluf. Most ol these coincide with those given bere, which proves that 
they ore Weat Patagonian or (rom the Straits of Magellan. Those marked by an 
asterisk correspond ta names given alao by ‘Spegarzini. 


A fium australe, КОИ" ам: Drimys Winter, *A3A'a-khwarrg; the 
Asarelia caespitoja a. 0, stem, ki ofofi 

Holas Heti | THL Embathrium coccineum, Je fir 

Варах pummilera Empetrim rubrum, py lekat 
Raccharir patagonica! ГІР) Escallonia serrata, ji ju 

Berberis ilicifolia, HF Gleickenia guadripartibs, akinti 
Berberis empetrifolia, *hil rrr Gunners mogellonica, pa jhauta 
Chilfotrichum difurum, higa'ocrre Lebetanthus myrstnites, ka'ilJ'td:t 
Colobanthus subulatws, 1812 Lihocedrus tetragona, *lapirjekl 
Corálliná chilensis, teY pl-a'jekus Macrocysiis pyrifera, kitt pkr 
Crasiudla maschata, ui F kii-a' fekut Marnipporpermum. — grandifforum,  5- 
Denatia fasescularis, kar-a jeku pd: or *je Кане 


tape hause [Dale not know the won] hd'Za, perhaps » many. 

' Lived to designate luke. stream, etc, also the ініскей for containing drinking 
water for canoe journeys. 

з іму 1ће вате аа Гевара (In Гуйарм” diuk, mom} 

“ft have heard Pppe-ThT tet = the man with the matches, 

A similar word la maed by the Alukulugps. 

* All these plants have tlie same habifur* compact enshiona. 

T Spegarzini thom calla Ercallowia serrata, 

i Fren žad pl, e. and atjekw. 1 ode net know the wensecf this word, Corallina 
5 ап ша. The Valiganá use qyakou (Hyadea) for Maylemur. 

* From af sli, atone, ground, and ajeku, 

The same word ls used lor Tepuália. 
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Moytenus magellonica, o that Philesia mogellanica, to'la-ko'lia 
Myrtecla nummularia, fetfi-eworre® = Porpkyra ep,, ottil’ 
Afyzodendron panctudetum, fe Hitttsoila — Pseudopanox laeterirens, a"iku 
Nothofagus betuloides, *a'llkol Scirbus cernuur, Раду 
Perneitya mucronta, letibdV-Exarraà!—— Tepualia stipularis, A Iekutl 
SENTENCES 

The following short sentences were noted: 

làfe ki YaWV'ik; it i$ cold today. 

Jafk a pplerk, it ia warm today. 

M/k d pperaY k, it rains today. 

làfk aka'belerk, it snows today. 

abrir HEaih,the man cures. 

бана? a'iólk, he is ill. 

Emilia shjà pF ni ju ld ip, Emilia sews a nice basket. 

hói bjau' ia, my wifc. 

ых kiau'ia, thy wife. 

гашкы kjaw'ia, hia wife. 

la''libu:lla, | will nat. 

paga ik Eau, the mother loves the baby. 

d jode bjaul айай, Ше атай! boy cries, 

FEjaut a Iib tak, the baby smiles. 

Баға bip hjau'Ersti:Yk, the woman does not answer. 

kje' bxarl kis fiel, have a. pain in the chest. 


There is no likeness at all between this language and Yahgan. 
Comparison of my words with the elaborate vocabulary given by 
Hyades and Fitzroy shows only one that offers any resemblance: 


ш, land, mountain: өші (Нуадсв), arkt (Fitzroy). 


Of much greater importance is the fact that Hyades gives a 
list of Alukulup words which he compares with those obtained by 
Fitzroy, showing that the two tongues. are distinct, and that 
therefore the Indians of the Patagonian channels cannot be re- 
garded as Alukulup. There are, however, some words, especially 
in Fitzroy's list, which seem to be identical in the two languages; 
in nearly all cases they do not correspond with those in Hyades' list, 

зы perhaps means the edible berries, 

! A similar word ta used by the Yahgans for the same plant, — Emilia also used it 


lor Preudopanas. 
leg are probably tbe edible berries. 
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which probably signihes that Fitzroy was mistaken and that his 
list is of dual origin, i. €, Alukulup and West Patagonian. 


kürn, bone: (gélé-harh (Hyades); H, has also ouchha-¢, Fireroy өзГіні, This 
last word may be the true Alukalup expreseion, 

kv Far, cold: Mabich (Fitzroy). 

là'gái', ta eat: louf-aich (Hyades), Iüf fish (Fitzroy); H. alaogives yo-arh, probably 
the proper Alukulup term. 

ЕГІ, eye: ШИ Б (Fiteroy). 

lá'ip, good: Fitzray has Is'ij, Нуадез (2-й. 

аз, house: dit (Fiteroy). 

afta zai, knife: dfta'r (Рихгоу). 

ü'kxwil. large: (uw guifl* (Fitzroy), havuf kil (Hyades]. 

kal, leg: cui (Fitzroy). 

Chur, «mall; yico-af* (Fitzroy). 

a kVéi', man: den Inish (Fitzroy). 

äp, mother; cakp (Fitrroy). 

afl, lip: Fitzroy has df fédre lor " mouth," 

da ksuluk, onez Lfs'quidés (Fitzroy); lakou aido (Hyades)! 

F pperal', rain: db eüalih (Fitzray). 

HN, seat cháh'buel (Fitzroy), 

&'kaibe:, snow: Fitzrov has de'edha for thy. 

hoilal star: kowna’-ach (Hyades), gui’ndsh or сона (Fitzroy). 

&l', to ga, to walk: hack (Hyades), chsh (Fitatoy), but Hyades has also ker-n£, 
which may be the proper Alukulup term. 


As a result of this comparison I shall again emphasize: (1) 
When in their lists Fitzroy and Hyades have the same expression, 
the West Patagonian word is inmost cases adiflerent one. (2) When 
they have different words, the one given by the former is often 
identical with a word in my list, which is of West Patagonian origin. 

Finally, Hyades publishes a short list of words which he ob- 
tained from Dr Th. Fenton in Punta Arenas. His informants were 
three voung “Alakalonf"' women, “taken” in Crooked reach 
(Straits of Magellan). Hyades himsell remarks that there is only 
a single word, laip, common tọ this list and the two other lists. 
With this exception Dr Fenton's list is absolutely different. Hyades 
does not doubt that the voung ladies in question were Alukulup, 
— YR y x th iie Volt fs Loft Pulli 


! Fitzroy has thr same word to indicate new moon. 
з: А zimilar word is used by tbe Alukulupa 
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but he is puzzled by the different languages and remarks that 
there may exist “ plusieurs dialectes chez les Alakalouf.” 

| think that we are able to solve this problem, fora study of Dr 
Fenton's list shows that nearly all the words are identical with 
those recorded by us in the channels. In this case, as before, when 
dealing with Hyades' vocabulary, we must not forget that his words 
are to be pronounced as in French. Following is a revision of Dr 
Fenton's list; 


tcharkoug, fire, Emilia knew this word, but did mot use it for fire. 

һай, сыы ашаа, dog amd bitch (see our list). 

chalk iki, small dog, is probably right. 

ERR mule and female woodpecker, [ do not know this word, but 

оны | ii had heard it and it is probably correct. The affixes burak 

and smalaki correspond with drrk and mi'Jok' in our list. 

erel'I£, horse = аш'тей. 

yépeurh’, meat = (hjifr. | 

yp'pa, ypa'qelir, ars given lor men and women; see our list: TPP, РО Peles, 
white man and white woman. 

yauol" ykaout, boy = {аЛ аш: 

yaotch' ykaoul, girl — djan:P ГЕЛ. 

ichou' kourrh', loot = riura, 

bnih'karrh' ja translated leg, "face anterieure"; | have it as Teg. Aath stands 


forthigh; ldonot knowif itis usedin another sense than the first one, For 


thigh we have another term. 
ierta, hand = irra? 
délh, eye c Hifl. 
délh'kooulo, car » ато, 
lirhhaoufh', hair «= te rrkà:f, 
lcharikk, nose, 1s different. 
girikti, teeth = te regdi. 
afouiouk', beard = fejuk 
kat, stick, is unknown to ns, aa well aa hathkougpourkbar, rimps. 
дат ЫЕ, fingers 2 idu sizaki. 
hürkagi, seal 9 dezkaul', but this means sealskin, 
laldalkamus, otter « lae Itl-bauf', which signifies otter-akin. 
ouayékhark', canoe s wu'jeku, a ward uscd for atcamer by our interpreter. 
Шо, aatz we obtained Le paluu:rrg for this. 
ülilki, sick = Fk. 
lékeurh', language: probably a mistake for kl, tongue: 
giparh’, button = Ie perez. 
cukéulkh, much « sklk, but thia means " two." 
аз, basket — t ju 


ан, «444. , 3-12-44 


—L— e^ —— "BB E лен 
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ichalabark', evil — teFld' bórrz; fchabakia, bad, 1à unknown to ца. 
dai, good, nico = itih.. 

erril', egg — jo ri M. 

yaoulchilh, fish — jiu" tere. 

dekadour, one = da*kuduk. 

ourkh', breasts — du'rxzl'. 

ytkouli, no = ?12'PIikulla, 1 do not wish to ("no quiero"). 
aiton, yes = ajio: | 

mna, nothing (probably wrong). 

a-hd-hd, all (probably wrong). 

oppeurkilh, guanaco-skin — o^ pórxa i. 


The words in Dr Fenton's list were verified by a young " Alaka- 
louf" boy in Punta Arenas, who also gave synonyms for three words 
in Hyades’ list—kaowt, ear; moalh, nose: deuf, il. Only the last 
one was recognized by Emilia, according to whom it means " dead," 
and is pronounced " toff."' 

In addition, Hyades gained somie additional words from the 
same source. We will revise them also, 
kitchikouar, water = aki Calwa:rrn. 
curkeuark', head, ix unknown to us. 
akhlchikowar, rain, is evidently the same as hichikouar. 
terkarh', feathers « ? t'rrhó:f, hair. 
aftékalh, mouth = айас, 
afieuçki, knife = ofta'sse 
kolaj, firewood == ш" 
ülguéléra, dead = > 
Ioskarkze, nail — lau xixa:rkl, finger. 
ioftokgkark, Һағрода - 2 
ktecka, birds «e ? 
taiktalka, paper = ta'flka:tlka. 
pouftiourlatb, generous = siw fiiu: Iai = "nice captain," 

The above represents the limited extent of the linguistic results 
of our excursion. In spite of its defects, our brief vocabulary 
proves that we have a fourth language, which may be spoken of as 
"Fuegian," and which would seem to justify its publication. Аз 
we shall see, there is even a fifth language, of which we know nothing 
at all. 

Un the occasion of my last visit to Harberton Harbor, my friend 
Mr W. Bridges, son of the late Rev. Thomas Bridges, the well- 
The sound ін mmetines so hard and sharp that it closely resembles А, 
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known Yahgan missionary, informed me of. a practically unknown 
and extinct tribe in Tierra del Fuego. These people were called 
" Hush" (Rhàs') and lived along the shores of the Strait of Le Maire, 
eastern Tierra del Fuego; they made hunting excursions to the 
interior, at the same time gathering shells, and engaging in fishing, 
sealing, etc., leading a life intermediate between that of the Onas 
and the Yahgans, for they were “foot-Incdians,"’ with a shell-fish 
diet. They did not use canoes, probably because their coast is 
very open and there ts a swell which makes navigation dangerous 
if not impossible. It is not impossible that, as I have pointed out 
in my book, The Wilds of Patagonia, the Mush were of mixed origin, 
being descendants of Onás and. Yahgans, who formerly met at the 
eastern part of Beagle channel. According to Mr Bridges, not 
a single pure-blood Hush survives. In Harberton was an old man 
who looked like a Yahgan; his father was Hush, his mother Yahgan. 
He had been married to a Hush woman and had two daughters; 
the wife was dead, the last of her people, for the husband and chil- 
dren were, as we have seen, of mixed origin. Their language was 
said to be different from either Ona or Yahgan. I suspect that the 
natives in Good Success bay, so vividly pictured by Darwin, belonged 
to the Hush tribe, 

Finally, some remarks on the accompanying map. I have 
endeavored, partly with the aid of Hyades' map, to give the former 
distribution of the “Fuegian” tribes. The Onas' are now driven 
back from their old hunting grounds on the FPuegian pampa. 
There are probably very few families left in a wild state; they are 
said to keep in the forests (Nathafagus purnilie mostly) around 
Lago Deseado and Lago Fagnano, which latter is called Cam by 
them, according to Mr W. Bridges. I have seen smoke on. the 
northern shore of Lago Fagnano, about 20 km. from the western 
end. Some families work on the farms of the Messrs Bridges and 
move along the route from Harberton to Lago Fagnano and Cape 
St Inez. Some are at the Catholic mission station at Rio Grande, 
and some at the station in Harris bay on Dawson island. 


1 As iz well known, the Onas only geographically are Fuegians; otherwie they are 
al the Tehuelche type. 
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Of the Yahgans, the head stock, about 170 persons lived in 1909 
at the Evangelic mission station in Douglas bay on Navarin island 
(formerly in Tekenika}. 1 am not aware of any in even asemi- 
savage state. The land of the Alukulups is also deserted; the whole 
tribe numbers only a handful of members, who live on Dawson sland, 

Finally, the West Patagonians seem to have abandoned the 
Straits of Magellan, excepting those visiting Port Gallant. It is of 
no use for therm to remain there, in spite of the traffic, for steamers 
no longer stop to barter with them. The contrary is the case in the 
channels, where they live in a semi-savage state. Their route of 
travel is-generally by way of Smyth channel and Messier channel, 
occasionally making visits to Baker inlet, Ultima Esperanza, and 
Obstruction sound. 

I have noted on the map the two important vegetation lines 
which show that the canoe Indians kept to those shores where the 
rain-forest, which makes the land practically uninhabitable, ts 
found, except for a part of Beagle channel and the Straits, where 
there is a mixed forest or a purely deciduous one of Nothofagus 
pumilio. The pampa and the less dense forests, alternating with 
open fields, were occupied by the Onas. 

UNIVERSITY OF LIFSALA, 

UPSALA; SWEDEN 


WIYOT AND YUROK, ALGONKIN LANGUAGES OF 
CALIFORNIA 


By EDWARD SAPIR 


|, MONG the numerous "linguistic stocks " of California, there 

are two particularly small ones whose borders are confined 

within a small territory in northwestern California, These 

are Yurok (or Weitspekan) of lower Klamath river and Wiyot (or 

Wishosk) of Humboldt bay: they occupy contiguous territory along 

the Pacific coast. [t is the purpose of this paper to show that not 

only are these so-called "stocks" genetically related, but that they 

are outlying members—very divergent, to be sure, but members 

nevertheless—of the Algonkin stock. We shall begin by making 
sure of the genetic relationship of Wiyot and Yurok. 

i WIYOT AND YUROK 
The material available for a study af these two languages is far 
from satisfactory, either as regards quantity or depth of analysis. 


For Wiyot we have A. L. Kroeber's paper in. "The Languages of 


the Coast of California north of San Francisco"! (pp. 384-413); 
for Yurok, a shorter paper by Kroeber in the same volume (pp. 414— 
426). Dr Kroeber has also kindly put at my disposal a vocabulary 
of Yurok, which is particularly valuable in that in it hé points aut 
a number of Wiyot parallels. 

As regards the relation of Wiyot and Yurok, Dr Kroeber has 
expressed himself rather guardedly. In 1910 he writes: "Whether 
the two languages are related i . . . another question. A running 
acquaintance with both reveals but few words that are similar. ... . 
This number is so small that unless it is materially increased by 

| University of California Publications it American Archeology und Ethnology, 
val g mi. 3, rot 1- 

? Since this paper wie written, Dr T. T. Waterman, who has considerable manu- 
script Yurok material, haa kindly sent me durther Yurok datato work with. Sever 
new VWurok- Algonkin cognates were this aecertained, ‘Waterman's forms are cited 
na Wat. 
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further comparison, the resemblances must be regarded as due either 
to accident or to borrowing. A systematic comparison cannot be 
made until both languages are farther analyzed and the stems and 
elements of words, which in most cases are complex, are deter- 
mined." And, further on, ‘Loose unification of languages that 
may be entirely distinct, based only on general or partial gram- 
matical similarities, is unwarranted, The structural resemblances 
between Yurok and Wiyot are however so close and often so detailed, 
as will be seen, as to create a presumption that lexical and genetic 
relationship may ultimately be established; and if not, to make it 
certain that morphological interinfluences between the two lan- 
guages have greatly modified one or both." The most striking 
morphological similarities noted by Kroeber are in the pronominal 
forms. He summarizes these similarities as follows: 


The pronominal forms of Yurok and Wiyot agree in the following points: 
They are incorporative, Elementa added to nouns [possessive elements! аге 
prefixed, those added to verba auffixed. The prefix and independent forms are 
similar to one another, the suffix forms entirely dissimilar, also differing completely 
among themselves according as they are objective or subjective. The objective 
suffixes precede the subjective, which are identical whether transitive or intrans- 
tive. There is a form, used with body-part terms, denoting indefinitenese or 
absence of possession; it is m- in both languages The fundamental elements of 
the possessive and independent formas in both languages seem to be s for the first 
person and k for the second,—the former common, the latter exceptional in 
American languages and therefore significant. The suffix forms in the two 
languages however show no similarity? 

In his summary of Yurok Kroeber remarks: 

The Yorok language is of the type known as appositional in that pronominal, 
modal, temporal, adverbial, and other elements are attached to the verb stem, 
which serves as the center of grammatical construction, the other words of the 
sentence being syntactically connected with it through these affixes. The verb 
is therefore complex, the pronominal elements are essentially affixes, and the 
grammar of the noun and substantival pronoun is reduced. to a minimum, while 
the adjective ie a verb, The pronominal elements are suffiaed, but most other 
relations, including those of manner ani! time, ate expressed by prefixes to the 
verb. ‘The possessive prefixes of the noun, and the emphatic substantival pro 
nouns, show no similarity to the pronominal affixes of verbs, Number and svn- 

! Kroeber, op. cit, pp. 414-15. 

3 Kroeber, op, cile p. 430. 
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tactical case-relations are not expressed. Numerals are provided with classifying 
suffixes: Derivation is by suffomtion, and many nouns are based on verb etema. 
. «4 Un all these respects Wiyot agrees with Yurok.! 

The most, then, that Kroeber has been willing to assert is an 
undeniably close similarity of grammatical! structure between Yurok 
and Wiyot. The few cases of lexical correspondence that he then 
noted seemed hardly enough to justify the hypothesis of genetic 
relationship. Since then, however, more comparable material has 
accumulated and, in view of the morphological and lexical resem- 
blances thus established, it seems safe to consider Yurok and Wiyot 
as mutually divergent members of a single linguistic stock, The 
lexical correspondences here given are due chiefly to Dr Kroeber 
(some have been already noted by him in the paper referred to, 
others have been communicated to me since then); a few others were 
noted by myself. 


NOUNS 

YUROK WIYOT 
meriin "eye" welir: 
-Ixba "foot" tekate "leg" 
tue-Lunmer "hand" mer 
-pen "tooth" т-ерп 
жете "пай" те-Шап 
-móL " head '* wat-we* (wal-is prefix) 
Jur " mouth" (Coast Yurok) madii 
merz-ker " bones" wal-kerdi 
-xkwet ій penis” deal 
-тоот "ілсе" те! 
-ipen "tail" math 
LP "jeg ir. "foot" 
“рі, " tongue "à miu 
«Dern " nose" (-erg < *-eln) mi-elere ( « *-elena) 
mais “fire "ug, tovt 
hukza * child" heica " baby " 


-eloni “stringe ael dentaliumi shells" reni "dentalium shell currency” 


(numeral classiher) 
i Kroeber, op. cit., p. 476. 


2 ft may be noted once for all that Wiyot ris regularly win origin. — This i» abun- 
dantly evidenced by Wiyot itself. See Krocher, op. cit. p. 386. 

* It will be observed that Yurok -£ frequently correspanide to Wiyot 4 or 4. 

UMWiyot m ani m oíten interchange. — See Kronber, op. cit., p. 385. 


i Note -p peeullar tó Y urok. 
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TUROK. wIYOT 
sonoyrk "sky" (won- чир") uin, wirü-dala ' sky" | 
puuk "deer" bud-caxerti " white deer" (cauti " white") 
i | |À bear" Штета |Ligerer 
taxien "eagla" ігі 
o'lomet. " house" тай 
camal bow" ewal 
pa'a "water" pàák "galt water, ocean" 


FERES AND ADJECTIVES 


rura "to sing” ! li 

срео ‘то like" di-cgam 

pieli, pelil "large" hel "at, wide" 
NUMERALS ` 

gout, golo)zt-, goxi, goor- "one" pis püti- 

н пе" Ae- two” rii(e)- (« *nitu-) 

naxke- "three" м) (< жине) 

DEMUNSTRATIVES 
ku "that, the” £u. cur, gu-tu "а" 
ki "that T bie nee 
TUROK чот 


INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS 


sek I" Sil (« "nil 7) 
gel um Ене "" kil 
PRONOMINAL PREFIXES 
ne, bo- my" ғы-.ғ- (<< “ни-‚ “п-) 
en go iky" — Ен-, А- 
we-, (whe “hig” (hus, t= 
me, fi« "somebody's'" (indefinite pre- mis, m- 
fix [or body-part nouns) 
GRAMMATICAL PREFIXES: 
kowil:- negative ka=, pa- o 
ki- future ka- " imperative"; gil-ga particle indicat» 
ing futurity 


СПАМА TICAL SUFFIX 
„tk, -$ locative noun ending kw 
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While two or three of these resemblances may be quice acci- 
dental and one or two others due to borrowing, it is difficult to believe 
that the bulk of them can rest on anything but genetic relationship. 
In estimating the value of this. comparative material, it should be 
remembered that our knowledge of Wiyot and Yurok is still very 
incomplete and that therefore the total amount of lexical and gram- 
matical material that one can work with is quite inconsiderable in 
extent. Itisclear enough that Yurok and Wiyot are only distantly 
related at best, but I believe it to be no less clear that they are indeed. 
related. 

2. ALGONKIN, WivOT, AND YUROK 
LEXICAL EVITENCE 

Consider Cree miskil "leg, mi-skd "my leg," ki-skāt “thy 
leg," o-sküt "his leg," Similar to this в МЕРИ “tooth,” s-ipu 
"my tooth," ipit "thy tooth," w-ipit “his tooth.” These four 
possessive pronominal prefixes (mi- prefixed to boy pat nouns to 
express indefinite possessor, "samebody's"; n- "my"; k- "thy"; 
0- Or te- " his") are characteristic not onty of Cree bus of Algonkin 
generally. Compare Micmac m-inmoo "tongue," s-eelmoo "my 
tongue," k-eclnoo "thy tongue," :-eelmoo "his tongue;" Natick 
mu-sseel "oot," nu-sseel " my foot," ku-sseet “thy foot,” wn-sseet 
" his foot;" Arapaho bà- (€ *má-) as body-part prefix; Ojibwa mri- 
guam "feather," binésstivi-gwan '"bird's feathers;" Blackfoot mo- 
xkaisis "[oot," mo-xkaísis "my foot,” ko-ykalsis “thy foot," 
o-xkatsis "his foot." 

Turning to Yurok and Wiyot, we find all four of these possessive 
elements in each, With Cree mi-shbüt "leg "' кот such Wiyot 
forms as in-a'n “ pubic hair,” wie-lir or we-lir “eyes,” me-Iak "tes- 
ticle: and Yurok m- "someone's." With Cree ni-skat “my leg” 
compare Wiyot r-a'n "mv pubic hair," ra-watkerát "my bones," 
ru-daluwi "my boat" (Wiyot r-, it will be remembered, is n- in 
origin): and Yurok we-, no- "my." With Cree bi-skàt "thy leg" 
compare Wiyot ke-lüb "thy testicle," kesltr "thy eve," ku-daluui 


! Jt is probably from euch case as a starting-point that initial m- ol noun or verti 
stems came to be so often Jost ín. Blackfoot when preceded by gratimatical elements of 
other stems,  5ee Uhlenbeck's papers clted below. 
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"ћу bóat;" and Yurok ge-, qo- "thy." — With Cree o-skát " his leg" 
and -fbit his tooth" compare Wiyot Au-eatkerati'l "his bones," 
o-silakwe'l “his pain," we-line’l "his eye;" and Yurok we-, wo-, o- 
"his" Ifailtosee how any ingenuities of mere "accident" could 
bring about such perfect accord in use and form of possessive pro- 
nominal.elements, Et was indeed these remarkable analogies that 
first led me to consider the possibility of. Yurok and Wiyot being 
outlying members of the Algonkin stock. Тһе search for further 
points of contact soon revealed a number of other grammat 
elements held in common by Algonkin and Wiyot (or IE or 
both) and a considerable number of lexical resemblances, some of 
them startling enough. 1 shall now, without further preliminary, 
present the lexical evidence.! 





PERSONS 
Қүл di-wile, di-zeela "somebody, another": Cree amiysk "person" (? «& "ашай; 
Lacombe's Cree regularly hea y where Eastern-Algonian has! and Ojibwa a) 
W. gükwiL "old man"; 0j. akimeni "old man" 


i For my Algoukia forme | àm пы Нее chiefly to A. Lacombe, Dictionmaire de lo 
Langue der Crit, t874; ld., Grammaire dé la Laugue der Crir, 1873; Bishop Barapa, 
A Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the Otchipwe Language, 1875; Ш, А Dictionory 
of the Otchipow Longuage, 1475; W. Jones, Algonquian (Fox), Bureau of American 
Ethnology. Bulletin 40, pt. 2. pp. 135-873. 1911; &.T. Rand, Dictionary of the Language 
of the Micmae Indians, 2888; f. H. Trumbull, Natick Dichonary, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 25, 1903; R. Petter, Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar, Memoirs of 
Ром ОГ билан in Blackfoot, A Preliminury Sbetch, Verhandelinges der Konink- 
Шке Akademie van Wetenschappen te Ameterdam. Afdeeling Letterkunde, N. Ra 
deel xiv, no. t, 1913; ld., De Vormzn van het Blocho, Verilagen en. Mededeelingen 
der Koninklijke Akademie vun Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde. a Reeks, deel 
xit, pp. 174-219, 1913; liL, Onfwerp rum cous tergeli endo Vormlerr vin eenige Algonkin- 
lalen, Verhanideliigen der Koninklijke Akademle van Wetemschappen te Amsterdam, 
Afdeelmng Letterkunde, N. R., deel xr, no. 3, 1010: T. Michelson, Preliminary Report 
on the Linguittic Clarrification of Algompsiaw Tribes, 28th. Armiual Report of the Burcau 
Ul Americam Ethnology, pp. 221—200b, pis. For Arapaho | have depended chiefly 
ón maleriul kindly communicated to me by Dr Kroeber. In 1911 I collected short 
vocabuinries of Delaware, Abenaki, Malecite, Micmac. Montagnais and Rupert's 
House Cree; these have been (ped to some extent in iim paper. 


Яу) в УТУ Del. = Delaware 
7. 9 Yurok Мы. = Mulecite 
Abp. = Abenaki Mit. = Micmac 
Ar. = Arpal Mant. * Montagmals 
Ві, = HBlackínot Mat а Natick 


Ch, = Cheytnne Qj, = Оа 
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W. m-iL "medicine-man": Оу. midé "member of Grand Medicine Lodge" 

W. век, Icik, Isak са; BL fuk "hoy" (used as vocative, according to 

peaking to small boys) 

W. mairr ' "girl": "Mal, rediff “child” Mic. nedéianidétti "child" 

W. bitcd-tcher "grandíather": О]. -misho-miíss "grandíather;" Cree -mimuo-m 
"guandíather" 

W, dar, din- “father, son"; Abn. krdadán! "your father," @dadon-d" “his 
father." Аге О}. -dan-isr “daughter;" Bl. fane-c “daughter,” and cog- 
nates for "daughter" in other Algonkin dialects related to these words? 

W- dòk "brother, sister": Kickapoo -faiM-ma "brother, sister;"' Cree -fote-te 
verbal sufix referring to "family" 

W. gpo-tcker “prandmother™ (for -teker cf. bilcd-fcker above): Cree alku-ma “his 
grandmother; O}. seko “my grandmother!": Kickapoo md'fo “grand- 
mother! 3 Mat. obu-mmesr "grandmother "" 

W. gwatc "mother": Cree m-káuiy "my mother," tega(voc.); Oj. - pa; Bi. ti- 
kiista (< “-binta"); Nat. mekas; Mic, w-téch “my mother," eo-kwij-dl 
"his mother;" Del ri v. gii a “ту mother '" 

W. reká " daughter" («€ *nekd): Kickapoa -amepwana " son-in-law") (? = “married 
to daughter, having daughter as wife," ef. below Oj. wiwan "his wife"); 
0j. -minguan "son-in-law"" 

W. meiserakus "son-in-law": Nat. wurré£sum "Һе із sondn-aw of," pim ken 
wacseenumubgyneh "thou shalt be my son-in-law," noséuemuck "he is my 
son-in-law." Nat. *warna-m- — W, *vetsena-. 

W. ttise-pelei " married man," tiii "married woman": Oj. wi-misk "my wife,’ 
trieritham "his wife." 4f. Fox wi) "to marry;" Oj. «сйгі-та "іш 
marry one,” widige “to be married;" Cree teiyamew “he is married to 
her." With these words are related: 

W. miesi “his wie”: Oj. misas “hia wife: Kickapoo mite “my wife 
Cree wea “his wile; Nat. seer “my wife” 





BODY-PART NOUNS 
dau, iia “belly: Cree m-oldy “ventre," Lee probably also:related to Qj. 
m-ód (« *àdi) "belly of an animal;" Ar. g-a/ " my belly" 
W. dgat'"penias;" Y. -xkwet "penis": Cree mnitiakay " mes parties génitales" 
W. dilpr-ir"' beard": Ch. mI ahis "whiskera'" 
Y. serkerr, "knee": Cree mi-kEitik(m)- " molette du genou;" Oj. pdigw- " knee;" 
Nat. тти-Ешіні 


z 


VW, Jones in American A nthropolegitt, N.8.,, T5. T0153. p- 334- 

* Thid. 

ЕҢ! іні, Kaif, ntl pri are regularly developed from ti, АУ, мі рі. 

* Jones, ap. cit. 

5 Mooney, Tha Cheyenne Indians, Memoirs of the Arperican Anthropological 
Asmctation, vol, 1, р, 427. 
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W. hodizere “umbilical. cord’ (ho- third person possessive prefix?): Oj- «dist 
* navel | 

W. me-lüh "testicles: Mic. lirooh " testicle " 

MW, me-lokar "throat": Nat. mü-mmaonk " throat " E 

W, me-lii "mouth; Coast Y, i£ " mouth" (« іні): Cree mi-lon " mauth;" 
Oj. -dàán; Mic, g'ida’ "his mouth; " Nan mutis "mouth," W. -tlis 
perhaps assimilated From *5s. 

W, mel "exerement: Y. -malox " [aeces"; Cree miy, mes "exerement;" Oj: 
те; Nat. mess, muse "ordure, dung" 

Қ, тім "reeth;" Y. -pen (« "-pet): Cree mipit "tooth;" Qj. «ibid; Mic. 
wbili hia tooth;" Ar, be-atlia "tooth" (€ *me-ipif]); Nat. t-erpit "his 
tooth "T 

МҮ. merür "horn" (« "ieendm 2): Fox -ind- "horn;' Cree «346? " horns of the 
head; Oj. wagi-zeine "it has crooked horns;" Nar. meween " horn" | 

M. omeenere " nose! (4 *-eteneY; Vadera (< "porin 1): Mic. n-ftg "my nose; 
w-üg "his nose; * perhaps also Cree meiteyikum (« "-itehi-, *-йетї-) 
"wostril;" On. muangp-idemigome "t6 have large nostrils." Is Ar. МШ? 

“тине” < "те-йк (but cl. Ch. -&s " nose" as incorporated element)? 
W. ome-kün "nail; Y. cse-tbefe "nail": Cree mit-eskan "horn of the head;" 
Oj. echtun “horn: Nat. aston (L e erkan); Ri. motikinont Related 
to these words are, in all probability, also Oj. -xhkan] "nail;" Cree sri- 
skari: Mic, m-bi. 
Vy. ome-seenin "llesh, at": Oj. tiimin "iat: Nat. err, teris "Iat;" Mic. seeoos 
“Heh: Cree tetyds " lesh" 

mH “tongue: Y bu (« *-pe) "tongue": Ars be4dam (X "me-ilam) 
"tongue: BL мании (< '"m-adimi « ‘m-ans by gmetarhesis); Gros 
Ventro imminini "rongues'" (i. e. -ami) Cree müeyamiy "tongue" 
(< *-elan; Oj. -noniw; Mic. malnoo; Del. -Mané 

W, m-okéc " hingers": BHL m-okitris "finger" 

W. fekate "legi" Ү. Нш “Foot: Cre mi-skåi “legi” О -kád (« "-kár); Bl. 
тей "leg, foot" (<< *-xkaf-); Mic. An-kár! "my foot;" Nar. mu 
kkant "eg" (Le. bant), Observe rhat this stem means both leg" and 
"foot" in both Algankin and Yurok-Wishosk. There seem to be two 
Algonkin stems; -bai (Crer) and -'kdt (Mic., Nat.; these dialects regularly 
preserve original sk), This is confirmed by incorporated forms -ska- and 

т Ро Ш < р. ме Michelson. op. cit. |р. 235. 
* Cree not infrequently hae t where other Algonkin dialects have a orh See 

Michelson, op. cit. p. $39. 

ùi Rani] gives mexdoon (180 per. medocon) as " nostril." 

4 Hb -ihin- must go back to *-fiblan- ór *-Ikan:. us original kí would have given 
ti Oi Bl. ómayxkri-kimi "great water" with Oj. -grmi- "water." 

!Socalic and ennsonanijc metathesis emma to be rather common in Blackfoot. 

Annther example of. vocalle metathesis ie motje “awi (« *suokis); ef, Oj. migäst 

'G. B. Grinmnell in ámerizan Anlhropologist, 5.5, t5, 1913. D- $30- 


Е 
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“ha («thdl: -ska- = W. ika: Y. йе). «йш. is found in Ғах -ғҢа)- 
"with the foot" aud Cree -ika-ue-to (inanimate «ska-m) "with the foot.” 
ka- ia found, e.g), in Fox -'ka- "trail" and BE -&c- "Ípot" (e g: nkaka 
" hlacle-footed '*). 
W. wol-tcat “shell (wal- in this and following words is prefix}: Or. es "shell: " 
Cree £g 
W. tul-kaí "skin," re-mütkaí "my skin": Croe m-usakay “skin of the human 
body; Oj. -jagadi; perhaps also Bl, m-otobis " hide" 
W. ssut-herdt " hone," ra-milberüt " my bones; Y. werzber " bones": Cree oskan 
"hone; Qj. hin (« *-"bkàm); Fox ules'bin-eman! “hie bones; Nat. 
m-urkow “bone: BL. ¢vbin (< "cskgs).  Deiides "askos (amd its reflex 
ü'kam, -'krm), we find also *-kex- (-pin-) as incorporated element: Cree 


-pund-m-ew “action sur les ov, en frappant;  Oj, sdM-guse "to have strong. 


bones." This suggests that or- (2 *ox-, 0'-) may be a prefixed element 
cognate with W. swiif-, V, trerz.- (44k- > «rh; sem mrelkan above). CÒ. wert- 
hun below. 

W. wat-melok ' ear" (stem «Јоду: Creesi-Hützokay "ear" (incorporated -Hdtoke-): 
Ма. emé-hiduog; Mont. u-tukbs " hia car;" Bl. mao-xtélis "car" 

W, wai-Mk "fin": Cree qmil-orbwos "tail; " Оў. оЛршав “тай ой а fih; Nar. 
s-usrukqum " his tail" 

W,..tzat-met "head;" Y. «тог («€ *-iwoi?): Mic, windá' "head," n-dndig "ny 
head" (« *rindi, *-umhi). It is somewhat doubtful if O}. -wijigen "skull" 
ond Fox w-twic! “his head" are related to these Mic. forms. 

Y. wertkun "liver": Creo oskun "liver;" Oj, kan (< "kin < *-ikón); Mic. 
eotkod'n; Nat. m-askgua, For Algonkin o: V. werz- ct. wal-keridt above. 

W. meper (< Men) “woman's breast ": Ar. been! "lreast," be-denetl (9 -den- 
nell breast-water"') “milk 

W: ше"? "Нан" У. вебе: ВІ, штөгігір "Рақ" Ар. Ме; Сгее mi- 
lchilehty. Ar, -leet scema to muilicate that Algonkin & remains in Ar.; 
where Ar. lias f and Fox fc, we seem to be dealing with Algonkin £e after or 
before i or f£ palatalized in Fox ta fe before & (cl. Ar. 410 "tooth" and 
dcm "tongue," in both ol which 9 « 1 after 1]. 


ANIMALS 
МГ, Валь, Вибо "как": Ма. она "арип" 
W. hakw, hàtakw "deer'': Oj. alik "deer," plur. arkeag; Nat. aliuk 
W. Ažikw "louse": 0j. beni "louse;" Cree fkiwa; perhapa also dne ог Мю. 
wadkw louse" 





' Does i- go bück to "-kui-? Original -ki- would lave become -kti« 

+ Pointed oug by Kroeber, 

! Michelsun'& sole example (op. cit. p. 235] li Fox -mii Ar -wit That Fox 
conjunetive -2* j» here «9-1 js indicated by corresponding subjunctive te and par 
tictplal «fa. 
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W. 


W. 


2222.4 


#25 


ans 


müky "grizzly bear": Cree maskwa "bear;" Fox má'kw*; Oj. makwa; Nat. 


"ig 


. eee loko “elk: Oj. mons “moose” 
wW. 


mirer "angleworm": Cree motlew "worm;" Oj. masse "worm (of woed);" 
prrhapealeo Mic. tele "worm" 

pánér "crane": Oj; bin£ " partridge," bindshi “small bird," binéssi “large 
bird; Cree Pikyez: " partridge " 


. тес “ fox": Oj. wügorh "fox;" Mat wemkiérnis; Mic. woke 


PLANTS 
рет "brush": Oj. kibinsam "shrub, bush" 
mnkuweti "pine": Oj. amibwandag "white pine" 
lalr-ir, fáleg'- ít. ve tree": Gros Ventre hina "tree "L 
tee Lax "salmon-berry ": Del. 'vidkim* "strawberry; Oj. adéi-min 


, ebtcale "buda": Oj, wanimik "bud;" or though perhaps less probable, Mir. 


йінгі “bud” 


_ wi "alder": Oj. wadap “alder-tree 


NATURAL OBJECTS 
Аг. МН: (< "НН "зав, moon:" perhaps also Ch. efésc "daily" (-(e)od 
is locative). Should Oj. eijig "day, sky" not be related to W. kk (q. v.), 
gitead- is perhaps to be put rather with Oj. pifig than with gists. 

ha'&i(gon) "rock": Ar. haha'ana*kt* “rock 

hékt "anow'': Ch. histás " amow'* 

kek “clear sky": Oj. gifig “day, sky: Cree bijik, plur. kijikwa, kijiksm 
"itis day;" Mat. keruk " day, sunlight;" Mic, -giskuk "day," in com- 
pounds only, 'W,k?k would seem to imply *hésk (cf. Mic. -gisk-); for Oj. 
fig: ah (Fox "k) ef. Oj. bimi-najikama "to pursue": Fox -ne'ka- "to drive, 
pursue "^ See gilcal- above. 


, lethal "sand: Oj, nigrie " sand; Cree (i)yekam (« *lekase) 


Lgel "earth": Cree askiy "earth;" Oj: akki; Nat. ohke (L e a'i); For d'hi 


. mdi "wood": Creer mistik (plur. mishikwob, mirtilua) "tree, piece of wood; " 


Oj. mig "tree; Fox mu'fípu-; Nat. meahiug(g); Bl missis "stick" 
(<< “wusti-t; -2 is suffix, as shown by smiti-Etri-m "my stick"); Ch. mala 
"timber, wood." Bi and Ch. are interesting as implying Algonkin stem 
"misii or “mosii without -kw- suffix of other Algonkin dialects: this goes 
weil with W. mäti. 

теі, trei - uei "nre: г" Y: rel al are": О]. тїз} “piece оғ wood for fuel," micron 
"wood for fuel; Nat. mishask (Nat. -ark and Oj. -am are inanimate plar.) 


1 TS B. Grinnell i Atsericam Anlhropologidi, 8.&, 15. 19013. p. 328. 
! Polnted out by Krocber. 


! fJ. Mooney, ap. cit., В. 427. 
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“wood: Ar. bad (< *"már) "wool" Is Cree muti "frewood'" also 
related? There are mumerous examples in America of ““firewood™ 
derived from or identical with “fire.” 

W. pak "за water, occan;" Y. pa'* "water": Gros Ventre mdJh " water'"! 

W. piim "earth, sail": Аг, Hio'ä"wu "earth" 

үу, ріне, phu “rock: Mal p'aná, 4h'" "atone:" perhaps alio. Mic. -pski 
"rock" in compounds, which, however, seems rather to correspond to 
Mal. -pii 

Y. pontet "ash"; Oj. pinpwi, ролі "ashesn;™ Cree pibibkow; Nat. pulquee 

XY. го "wind": Oj. nódiu "wind;" Cree ydlin ( « *Iófín) “wind blows" 

W, tin, weiruedala (« *aumu-) “sky,” gotso-win “day”; Y. monoyek "sky," 
woenu-cei "aun, moon": Ch. гое "аку" (Ch. e < Algonkin w; cf. Ch. -óva- 
“referring to water": Cree -dbátea- "hy means of water;" need. "four": 
Fox туйш). Kroeber connects Y. wono- with won- “up, with which is 
perhaps to be compared Oj. mansko- of wonakong ‘at top or head of tree," 
wanakewtn "top, extremity," wanmakodjaenag "foremost part of canoe." 


OMECTS WADE BF MAN 


W. ewal "bowi" Y. cimol; Coast Yurok emoxler, emahaler: Fox seti" " bow;" 
Аг. 5444 (< *milli)! Tf these etymologies are correct, cfa) of W. and Y. 


would seem to be à prefix. 
Y. horüu "arrow": Ar. hoti "arrow;" Cree adus; Oj. mifipu-awtei  (mitipw- 
wood") 


W. mo "house;" V. dismeti: BL rmoyir "hut;" Groa Ventre -wü", А" 
"lodge; Ar. ha'ü*wn "house," зачеты "lodge" (wi < -mus ei wor” 
"bear": Cree masked) 

Y. maxko "board": Cree mabukitiak "board;" O3. mabagissag 

Қу, нам “аттан”: ВІ, іре “arrow” (< 60), nó-ypssi "my arrow.” Fox 
"dp! "my arrow;" Аг. пФ "my arrw." If these etymologies are 

correct, W., £s- ia a. prefix, 

W,. kaccweerar "wall house" («* -minan): Mal. weno'dfigwom' "house": Mic. 
cénd£iguim'; Ar. nina" "house" (« *wina*? cf, Ar. n^i " rabbit": О. 
тейді ) 

VERH AND ADJECTIVE STEMS 

W. aie-L, ane-[, hane-w; sel " to say, tell": Cree dew “H Dui dir," dhiee-re "11 dit," 
itec-corn “word: Oj. mind-iud "1 tell him" 

МУ, gawe-beizer “jt is becoming dry" (game- inchoative): Ор. bd-ir "to be, 
become dry," bd-te “it ie dry;" Cree pd-eeew “he dries it” 


i G. В, Grinnell in American Anthropologést, 3-4., £5. 1913, [s 325. 
1 Suggested by Kroeber, 

"Noted by Kroeber: 

tG. B. Grinnell in American Amihropologiu, я.8: 55. TOIT, р- 229. 
'Se= Michelson, ор. СИ. р. 255. 





| 
| 
| 
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W. Micewe-tekorer to peel": O}. bishagi-bira "to peel, parè. shell, Нау" 

W. Воды: "со hit, stake: Fox pagas, бар "to strike;" Of, pikig- 

W. dete “to scratch”: Cree pes- “tracer, Grer des lignes" 

W, cahe “sitk, to Чи": Oj: ох “то be sick" 

^ cafe "wraght": Nat. same "ir is straight” 

у. Фарер, бодал "to crack": Oj, На “то split" 

Тү. geti "coll": Cree birrin “H ja cold: Oj- Herian Yit ia cold" 

W. ges-upwi "to wim": Cree Jesd pem "il enfonce duns l'eau" 

W. af, wit, n-if " to sleep, dream": Crer Miba- "to dream" Oj: indban- 

W. ke, kacaimi "small, short“: Oj. apri "amall: ™ CH. ko- “shpre” 

W. hi-káuaw-it (ki- denotes past time] " they cut 1t (dead body) up;* Oj. gawa 
"to cut down (tree); Fox tawa- “to crunch" 

W. kiedal " to take, pick": Creo bitti-mew "il y-imot la eain '' 

W. kika "red": Bl. krid- (€ *kik-) "white" 

W. tini “hot: Oj. EHj-die "it ls hot; Ar. há'sita* "itia hot" («€ *hási-) 

W. kemal, (perhaps aleo) da-kier "to hang": Cree kosó-me "to hang," akbe-tem 
"he hangs it; Oj, age- "to hang (tr); Nat. (h)oghu-chin "it hangs, ia 
suspended" 

W. (iti аео) (ере pot) afraid any langer": Fox ku- "to [ear;" Oj. 
po; Cree En-z- 

W. Mibi "toccongh?t Mal. s?k'*-hamso- "to cough:" Mic. sif'um' 

W: haline “to ting; Y. rurawo: Mal. dlin't" (or diín''to-) "to sings” Abn. Hinto" 
"aug (probably from di-). Such forms as Abn; ktdwadermi'o- “to 
begin to sing," Фабио би о" “то finish singing,” Mal, *mimadjen." t'o- 
" ta begin to sing," e'Icin''la- " to. stap singing "show thar. (din tips is 
campounded ol di- and -m'lo-.— It is with this déi- (« *dili-7) tha W. Lali- 
is probably to be compared. 

W. delka "to fall, descend": Cree nitha-kutnie "to descend," aiti-nee "ho lowers 
it" 

№. аеш, o-dletes, do-leun "tà dance": Fox. simi- "to dance;" Cree mimí-u; 
Oj}. nim; Mic, mémal kar" "I dance" 

W. ternwokée-iskarer "ro peel“: Cree ий. "frictiónner, frotter, essuyer- 
brosser;" Oj. anaig “io rub™ 

W. miis "to eat (slain animal)": Oj. mews to eat (animate object): Fox ante 
"to eut;" Ch. me (< "miw) "to tat (e.g. human fesh)” 

Ү. чеш, жеге (1. е, қеуше >» meumo, according to Kroeber) " to sec": Fox máu, 
"üu- "to sec;" Del ndauiw* "T sec him" 

№, мерон "to ЕШ,” Ансар Ж һе killed him": Cree mipa- "ro kill;" Mal. 

| пёра-. Je Del. afri ol niawa- “to kill related? 

Y. of “to live, be" (Wat.): Fox (a}teige-, (u)utge- " to dwell” 

W. pelal "to break, open, cut": Cree payipa ( «€ *pali-?) " percer de part en part " 

(See Michreluon, op. cit. p. 235. 
TY]. Mooney, op. eit... p. 436. 
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W. par "to swell: Cree prsakunio "il est abondant, il fournit beaucoup" 

Y. gogenewus (reduplicated) " long": Cree kins- kime- "long; Oj. ginos gime- 

W. rakbcem " to pursue": Fox mag- "to fallow after" 

W.: piima "black"; BL sth“ black 

ММ. далга], йодты "ван, to die": Fox Liiv(£)- verb stem indicating "physical pain" 

МУ, den "to butcher": Nat. dumm-uiinm, fumm-ehtam "he cuts (it) ай 

Құ, fatwikbaei "to visit"- Fux nazi- "to visit" | 

W. fem "to sit": Del, Iim'*i'-agi- "robe seated" 

W. tigelis-aci "to swim": Mic. degifjm- " to ssim, bath 

Y. fmo “to shoot with bow" (Wat): Fox pemnr(u)- "to shoot," I this ià 
correct, Y. tneo would seem to be dissimilated fru * *pmo. 

W. hwe-tayer "to cut, notch": Cree hed-Awee "he makes a hole tn it" 

Ұр, іссе “po touch": Cree simi-nem "m touch " 

W. tsilir "to ateeze": Cree (chütcká-minr "he sneezes’ 

Y. Diyub, aisiyugo, atziydub "to ait": Ar. Siakn " tosit"" (cf, Hate to мапі"); 
регһарв ае НІ. ИзнохА- " (to do) while lying" 

W. Lures "to shout": Cree sdkoie-w, 1-sásktoe-w “he cries out with joy: Oj, 
ga-Ssikme “to shout with joy " 

W. wüL, GL, prL'"to cat": Fox culieni- "to ent" Oj. wirrin 

W. wayi “to bend: Oj. wüpina "to bend;" Cree wdki-sis "he ia bent" 

Y. twc'ona "sky": Cree teda- "elair, lumineux, brillant," cwüserkuim "be ciel, 
le temps est clair" 

МУ, кейі, wile " hollow": Cree woyd-kew (« *mul-) “he hollows it," wdti ‘hole 
in the carth,”* why " hollow finanimate);" Oj. manike "to dig a juu 
án the ground: Mic. will-Aigddfitew “to be hollow," бои "t 
make a hollow in thi gronni” (i e, mal-) 

Y. hérameméo-w "give re" (stem uwe-moo-)t Cree mi-ves "he pives him;" Of. 
ini-mü "to give him;" Ar. H-n- ( « '"mi-] "togivez;" Fox mi-s- 

Ұр, werale "to drink," teerraici "water": Cree mimkihe- "to drink: О}, тиине; 
Det. тин Аг. ПЕТ 

W. wef “satiafied,” wiid’wir “he rejoiced: Fox mefd- “to take pleasure in;^ 
Cree туй бойт ‘пд est content" 


It is very important te notice that several Algonkin secondary 
verb stems (i. e, such. às occur only compounded with preceding 
stems) seem to be cognate with Wiyot primary stems, — [t is quite 
likely on general principles; in view of the fact that several initial 
stems may be compounded in Algonkin, that many, i not all, such 
secondary stoms are іп origin primary stems that came to be 
restricted. to a secondary place in compounds. Once in a while, 
indeed, one finds that a stem which is primary in one Algonkin dia- 
lect can be used only as a secondary stem in another. Thus 

NN. ANTMi м ee 
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Baraga gives Ој. мін gübas lor "I stand," nin gabewia for I make 
him stand,” while Lacombe defines -kdbawi-w in Cree ax “une 
terminaison qui désigne: ge tenir debout;" similarly, in Fox, Jones 
lists -gdpà- "to stand" as à secondary stem (of the second order), 
The examples so far discovered of Wiyot primary stems correspond- 
ing to Algonkin secondary ones are: 


W. inag' "to think": Oj. -em(15)- "ro think" (e. g. 15-en-dam "1o think of it," 
làkwendam "to think always of it"); Fox -dne- “relates to mental opera- 
bony” Cree песне "il le pense ainsi; " Nat. -an- (e. g. an-an-lam, un- 
an-lam "he thinks," mirr-an-tam "he thinks much") 

МУ, ha:i "to make": Bl.-ka-, -xka-, -x&a- " ro make something; Cree -bhe- 

МУ, tephad “to taste": Cree spoku, -pide “it tastes so and so; Ùj. minoti 
djige "Lo find a good taste’ {-pi- < *-"pi « арі) 

W. ois "to bring": Cree -tewul-ew (ending of neuter verbs) "un fardeau, uti 
poids, qu'on porte sur son dos; Fox «à- "to bring, carry à burden on one's 
back:" Oj. -2- 

W. unis "to crawl": Fox -hi- "to crawl" 


NUMERALS 

W. go'i, g'i “one,” Y. росі, доол, qoor-: Fox mégui! "one;" Ор. mingoto-; 
Nat, nequi; Hl, mitieska « *niuki- « "nikuri- Ta original Algonkin -gob 
modifird to mrgui- by analogy of other numerals beginning with 1-2 * 

W. ri(w)- (& *nihz-) "twn;" Y. mi'-, n -, ne; Cree nijo, mijwe “two Fox 
тіге; Ar. alli; Of. wij; Abn. wa’; Ch. mixd "two," xii "мо об” Hi. 
máüluka "two." Algonkin "micu may have been developed from. "miin 
(cf. W.) as original e developed to -ck-, -5k- (see part 4 oi this paper). 
Originally, antevocalie *nícu- may be supposed ta. have varied with ante- 
consonantal mio; this fa confirmed by BL wdfo-ka with its otherwise 
mysterious -L [ka auffized as in nisiks-ba "one" and nitókr-ka " three"). 


W.onikis). (« *uikw-) "three" У. sarke Cree miso, mistw- “three: Fox 


néns'; Аг, ашый: СЮ. niso, misi; Abn: nar: Ch. nad "thee," make 
“three of (-h- « -5): Bl. miuiksba, niudka (|. e, *niwoki-?), W. -kw- 
and Algonkin ssr- (e, g. Fox) and ahe (è. g. Cre) point to original final 
“me ol stem; W. -ілс-, Ү; -хіс- шімі Bi. niwob- point to Б. аз part of final 
consmant cluster? Y. -xke- amd Algonkin -sü-, -sfue point tà -s- as 


! Another example ol consonantal metathesis, ii metathesis indeed ii involved 
here, seems to be maisikim " mocessin' € tmini С ото аи: СЇ, Сусе жийи 
Of. тайн, 

* Perhaps Algonkin "one" without sr- prefix is preserved In Ahn. kidzA^s “нік,” 

f. Tone amd five (ef. bere ümder W. ilu " seven); 

Mie Inmanirzate ndsisküf i|. e. wit ale -al da inanimate ріка!) ala» suggest 
original e. cde < Samim), assimilated from Sewike(w)- (s below). How 
explain ei-* — Cf. Algonkin mf-goj-? 
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original member af thia cluster also, Perhaps original *nzks- (with lass od 
sgin Y. ami óf -F= in W.) lits back of all our forms; Algonkin -she- may 
be supposed to have developed from «Ere (in those dialects that do not 
preserve -af-, -site- developed to -r-; that all Algonkin dialects originally 
had «ste, and that -rwv-,.-)- did not direetly develop from более by loss of 
& is indicated by Mic. Ail", assimilated [rom "aist. 

W. rise-, rbm- "four" («4 *mirs-): Cree nens "four;" Fox mycuw; Qj. win: 
Mic. néu; Abn. 'yau' (animate 'ydu'-ak'); СВ, мегі; Аг. угіші (у- < ну 
cl. südani "fva": Fox нуйнанш), Bl. misa " four" does not fit well with 
Algonkin *n"ew-; perhapa it is ta be more closely connected with: 

Y. pèn, Hoon- "our" (perhaps «C "Iosoti-, cf. maw- below: this may be dis. 
simulated from Woron- < "nison- or "uzron«): Bl. ninto)d, wise "four" 

МУ. Аа "seven": Mic. ehwwigimnAk" "seven;" Fox mükig" (for -g* cf. also 
néguhwücig* "six" and nécwácg" "eighr, probably abo ср" “nine:” 
п < tint, cf. нение "man" alongside of tnéniz*). Fox näki- corre- 
sponds to Mir. &umi- Most Algonkin dialects have 2+ § for 7: Oj. 
nid; Mont. nijz-31 4; Rupert's House Cree nir-05; Nat. mes-duuk 
làhihe; Ch. nis-extod; Ar. mira"; AUn. dabd-a (« "dabe-as; cl. bsríd- a 
“six” and Mic, dado" two"). W. Alu, Fox nd(hi)-, and Mic. elu(ti)- seem 
to point toan oller stem for "seven" not based on a quinary system, 

Two or three other elements of indefinite numerical significance 
may be included here: 

Құ, бағы "АП" (also as verb prefix ru-): Cree dodo, folfe~aw “each, every” 

Y. qim "the other": Cree kwak "another; Fox kulag-; Nat. en-kalog "aa- 
other person" 

Y, buc tsdme-rn "how many?" kwe fimow-o “how many months?” bug tomy- 
fir "how many dentalia?" — Ene lermerc-er “how many woodpecker 
scalps?" (assimilated from *lamase-er), bur wrmerpa “how many obsidian 
blades?" (assimilated from “fomrfaw)--rpr) (kucias “what? whence famam- 
сап be inferred to mean "as much as, so and so many in number: for 
is: b ci. oon doen. "four" above, perhaps implying original stem 
*lárm(au)-): Oj, dass(é)- "so and xo тапу" (used with numeral classi- 
fiers); Fox hinoli- "as miny as, as much a, number." With Y. Lerm- 
erpi cf. Qj. dasru-ibdb "so and so many objects of metal, stone, or glass." 


LOCAL TERMS 
W. dat "up, above": Cree feti- "to be over" (fettehyew “he puts it above," 
tetla bito "he ix seated over") 
Y. peisz-dk "up stream" (-ik is locative): Mic. peloco " up stream "' 
Y. рыла, puleku-k "down stream": Mic. bdp-kdak " down stream" (cf. perhaps 
Cree mümik "bas d'une riviere ") 
W. iate south": Cre mwan “south; O). Jámun; Nat. sotamd yeu 
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W. tcu "hehind;"" V. Aé-24di- verb prefix " in the rear" (Wat.) (he- is demon- 
strative; -fgdu- « *igu-, cl. Y. Mordu "arrow" < "hoier Oj. £shkeiei "to 
remain (behind)," £shikta- "after, at. the end of. something," ishkmeiang 
"behind the others; Cree eshte. “the last, at the end, in the last place; 
Nat. aihj. (i. e; осіне) in ashgrhout "he who remains," ashqummi "he 
who fs left: Mic. esku- in. eskwaadoo "1 det it remain,” sstweak “to 
remain." Primitive: Algonkin ‘chw(i)-, “ske(n)-, variable vowel i, a, 
¢- being presumably prefixed merely to support consonant cluster. 

W-wa "far"; Qj. ttim "iar" Cree wdye | a 

W. eur "north" (€ *mon?): Ch. salam "north" (perhaps dissimilated from 
*mólam; cf. su bo "beur" « *ma'ku-?) 


PRONOUNS 
Y. Ai, ke- (Wat.) demonsimtive stem compounded with local adverbs used às. 
| verb prefxes (e. p, higwep "in (ront floating," Aipets "up stream," 
hécgdu " |n the rear," detect "this site o£"): Fox f- of Ima " that" (anim.) 
ier nanim.) (-na as in masa " this"): perhaps also t- of Fox-ser- " thus," 
Cree ii, Oj- im | 
Y: iyo yok “this” plur, iy61ko: Cree eoo "ce, celui-ci," plur. обон; Оу. бое, бш 
“that: Nat, yew “this (thing)," unimate yruoh, animate plur. yeuf— 
W, tieu "that: so, thus;" perhaps alo Y. Aé-6 "this side of" (Wat) (he- is 
dimenstrative): Cree iche-sbeza "ei-apréa" (for. -skma, see W. leui "be- 
hind"); perhaps aieo Fox iri- "thus" 
Y. uc "whnt? where?"- Fox -gu- in зарина “what (inanimate)? " (cE лад" 
"who? '') 
V. Hm interrogative pronominal stem in Naka "what? what kind?" tirpo 
"which one)": Cree Mn- interrogative pronominal stem in Janin "how? 
oi what kind?" tzneki "why?'" tàutatto "how niuch?" timispi "wheon?"; 


being where?" 

W. -eg in da-su "what?" c-r "what?" mur "ia that so?"z Oj. зра "what?" 
(in angwer to questions): Ch. «nd, cain werd “who?” henota "whar is ir?" 

У. пей 41: W, yl («€ *nil?): Cree niva “IU {< "miloj; Fox міне; Оу. min; 
Mat, meen; Mic neen (assimilated from *nil; Mal, mil 

W. HI! “ihon” Y. qH- Cree Aiya “thou” (e "inia; Fox Ма"; Оу. Мн; Nat. 
kera; Mic, beel; MaL ki 

W. Кунг, ети" "ее" (< "môn are these twn forme inclusive and esclusive? }: 
Cree biydnew (inclisive), eniydn, eiyamdn (exclusive); Fox Kinda, nimii"; 
О. Binauind, minutdind; Nat. Eeenmum, nermrirus; Mic. heenoo, menin, 
ef. also -mdnü and -müse o[ Bl, míshnàna, bustíndna (these are really 
possessive forms of stem -/s-) 

W- ыта "упш [plur:)"t Cree binum "you ірі)" (< Ырам); Рох 
kiewdw"; Oj: hinewa; Nar, kemttions Mic, kelow: cl ач» ВІ, -dis (= W. 
tt) in ізігідена (геайу possessive form of stem <ata) 
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1. ALGONKIN, WivOT, AND YUROK 
MonrHuoLOGICAL Eymexce 


We shall begin by taking up the various grammatical elements 
that Algonkin has in common with Wiyot or Yurok or both. 


POSSESSIVE FROVOMINAL PREFIXES 

W, r-, ru-, ra- ( « *n«, "nu-, *na-): yi- (before terms of relationship: < *н1-2) 
"my" Y. memo Creer mi ni- "my": Fox s-, ne- heb; Oj. ni- tine 
mind.; Mic. m, Am; Mat. n. mu (= na-); Bi. t, ni, nii), поз. Г. 
farms (Bl. -I- or -«is- forms) are used before stems beginning with vowels, 
"This -- seems comparable to -d- of W, ru-d-al “my boar” (hate? 

(— "best"), probably also d- of d-eteré "my nose" (m-etere " nose", 

We kes Bu- "thy" Y. ge- go Cree Eki bh- "thy; Fox ka, ken, keby Oj. ki, 
kid- Mic. &-, wWk- (i, @ ak-); Nate B, tu- {i е. ka-); Bl. 5, ki biiish, 
ke- Ar. hi- (< *he-), t+ forms (BI. -f-ar-ts- forms) are used before stems 
beginning with vowels. This ~- sems comparable to d- of W. bud- 
aluwi "your boar." 

W. hu, oe, w- third person possestive pronominal prefix, singular or plural, 
"his;" W. mee, to, a: Cree off}-, a; Fox м )-: О), о(4)-, шо; Міс. ое 
we Nat ш-, шы- (1. е. ша-); НІ. 0-, aliie m- 

W. ma me- һойу-рагї ргейх, "somebody's" Y. øres Cree m- mi; Ор. те; 
Mic: m, m- (e © ламе): Мат, т, янне (L e. ma-); Bhom; Ar, bå- (e mat. 
Set beginning of part z. 

W. wur body-part prefix (e. g. wat-kerü! "bone," wai-melok "ear," ra-wat-kai 
“my skin"); У. wert- (e. p. -trerzker "bane," -merLkun "liver"): Cree 
èr- ol certain bady-part nouns (e. g. o:-bam " bone," os-Frum " liver"), sec 
part 26.¥v. wetterd!, Certain body-part nouns in Arapaho are preceded 
by wa- (wun-7): we-ngfena’ (read crus-ahina'?) "ear we-nal (read 
wan-/? cf, Oj. midi < "m-ddi “belly of an animal") "belly," wad 
"foot," It is tempting to compare this wa(n)- with W. mal-, though. 
Kroeber suggests it may be another form ol bi- (see uncer m-), 


DENSE-AUDE VERB FPREFIXES 

W. hi- prex of ordinary past: Ch. -'- prefix indicating past time (o. g. ma'-merse 
"late"; na-mese "L eut") 

W. ka-, pr» negative (e. g. guls-bá-nakbw "it ig not good," Ai-kg-Eutebvlir " were 
not afraid any longer"); Y: kowits-: Oj. ha- "not," kawis as independent 
adverb; Ar. hdm* ( « *hdw*): Cree ekz (only with subjunctive forma) 

W. ka- prefix which, rogether with suffix -irya, larma imperatives of some verbs 
(e. g. ka- zal-i£ya "jump!'');: Y. М. future prefix, hiii- (War.) "impending 
action " ; Cree ka«, kaza-, kila« future prefixes; Oj. gas gad- With Cree kita- 
ізрегһареаһю to be compared git- of W. ира, particle inilicatimg futurity. 
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Y. ki- "incomplete acrion " (Wat): Cree ki- prelis of pest time 

Y. manehi- “ii~ (-bt- is perhaps future prefix): Ch. mo “if, when" 

\. mmis, nimok- negative; Cree rama, nama-." not" 

W. c, wa- Ínture prefix: Fox ti- future prefix; Cree t0i- "signe de la voloaté; 
інге sur le port de" 


ADVERSIAL VERE PREFIXES 
(comprising aleo elements best considered as initial verb stems in Algonkin) 

Құ, Ӛзіне in ddkm-daridakwm "they are with (their grambImother)": Fox tagmir)- 
"together;" О. daga- "amongst others, amongst other things" 

W. pote- pomu inchaative prefixes: Alme butwadgi- "to begin ta" (e. g- kird- 
teddeinis- "to begin to. sing; " aleo heiwüdsi-) 

Y. ks. prefix imdicsting completed past: Cree Fir: or kiji- "to finish:" Fox 
kle(1)- "to finish;" BL, -ksisr(s)e perfective prefix ( « "Ат 

ЛУ. kul- "hack, again": Cree dice “he return: to his own place," dtzee-ha-yrw 
“he takes him back to His country” 

W. Jet- prefix defined by Kroeber a8 "apparently defining motion m some way" 
(perhaps circulir motion is implied: [et-kaleg'al- iz, " roll," dak-Ief-atkbanagal 
"boil violentIy,'" fet-kalegal fall"): Fox step- "ta move in a circle" 

Y. Bep "al" (Wat): Fox wigi- "all, entirely 


PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES 


W..- third person (singular or plural) pou suffix (с. Е. вен " his eye," 
hu-tealkrrat-i “his bones" “gt Fox «an* (obviative ending); Oj. -am; Mal. 
"АГ: Мі. - (i e al). Algonkin moun forma with third person possessive 
prefix normally end in obviative *-ali; thus, Oj. a-sinizz-an "his lather-in- 
law" (ef. birini "thy father-in-law''),— [s W. l really obviative, and 
3 М. ды. ... I Algonkin *e- 1, -alí more than accilental? 

Y. kb UI". (subjective): Pox -g'* "I" in sagi "him—i'" (conjunctive mode); 
Cree <a-k “ him—1" (subjunctive- participle), -a-ki-k "them—1;" Oj. -a-£ 
“him—I" (subjunctive) 

Y. -m “thou” (enbiective): Op. «m "you (plur.)" (indicative mode; < "mwa, 
as indicated by imperfect. «miru-bam; this -mia may be compoutuled of 
original -m- "thou," no longer preserved as such, and -::2, second person 
plirral suffix, secn, c, g.,in Oj. At... -ma "your" amd aca ol. W. ilium 
"you" am] -tawg, see below): Algonkin -erwa appears in several dialects 
ав-фаш (ғ. в. Fox and ВІ). 

W. =i, «ab "hoo" (subjective); Fox аі (€ *-H) in -A-&i " him—thou" (con- 
junetive), 4e in «a-te " him—thou" (subjunctive); Cree -t-t “him—thou" 
(subjunctive-participle): Oj, -a-d "him—thou" (subjunctive) 

М. „Пай, -atak "we (subjective): Fox -yige “we (exclusive) (conjunctive); 

Cree -yak Qiubjunetive-participle); Oj. -famg (subjunctive) 





! But wee part 3 & у, latta, 
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W. -ifewa, -alatos "you (plir.)" (subjective): Fox -rdgme " you (plur.) " (con- 

лене Cree -yek (subjunctive-participle): Oj. -ieg (subjunctive; < 
“.уерімі > *-yego, as indicated by pluperfect -fege-han) 

W. -a "him": Fox «4- "him" (conjunctive; see under -k and -/4 above); Cree 
al ОҢ, -а- Note that in Algonkin, ns in. Wiyot and 'Turok, when (in 
subordinate modes) both pronominal aubject and object are suitixed, objec- 
tive elementa precede subjective elements; thus, Fox «ated (< *-4-ti) 
"him—thou" like W. -a-u (uften contracted to -e/) " him—thou." 


OIHERR VERB SUFFIXES 
(including elements best considered az secondary verb stems) 

W. -zkw in windite “tree: Fox -d'be-. “wood, trees" Cree “isk. (e. gs abe 
d1ku-siy "green wood") 

W. -dike causative auffix: Bl. -ati- causative suffix 

№, er suffix found on intransitive verbs: (including numerals und adjectives; 
e. g. riku-er "rhree," bacam-er " small," gamu-bets-er "it ia becoming dey: 
x *-m): Cree - suffix of first and second. persons singular indicative of 
intransitive verbs (including adjectives; e.g. ni-miyori-u “I am good,” 
ni-pimipaiid-m “| con," contrast miyerrmi "he is good," рітірайа-те 
“Ше runs"); aml -ñ sulfix of third person inanimate indicative of many 
intransitive verbs (adjectival amd impersonal: e, g. midri-n "it ia good," 
kbimiwa-n "it rains") 

W, -£àáb adjectival suffix an terms of calor: Fox -Iag- secondury «tem referring to 
color. 

W. «Layer suffix in verbs of cutting amd related activities (e. в, See- ta yer " ta cut, 
notch," ka-royer "to whittle," Дивне уе "бо maah," puimaisf-rayer 
“to brush"), probably best considered ия secondary stem: Cree «ирер 
(animate object), ~s-am {inanimati object) "a marque du fey, du ciseau 
et du couteau," «зше (animate dbjeët), -awnian (inanimate object) 
"T'actión du couteau ou dü ciseau " 

Y. “Ри in fenpuc. "rain": Oj. -bista " to rain" (secondary stem), Mic. ki -péfax 

"Uit rama" 

W. -raülkw, -eralzo (« *-nakw) verb auffix "to be" Пресли better defined as de- 

noting "to be so amd so in appearance or character; " e. g. gots-herak "he is 


good-looking," mtkr-«rabm-ir “he ia mall"): Fox -s4gs- "look, appear-- 


ance, resemblance" (secondary stem); Cree -miku-ii- (animate), «м ый 
(inanimate) verb suffix indicating “action de la vine" (e. g. miyo-ndku-ri-te 
"ila belle apparence) | 

W. -barer sutfix in verbs of peeling (e. g. rürislskarer "to shave, plane," bilermi- 
Iskarer "to peel," reriwake-Hibarer "to peel" ci-Hkarer "1o Bay"), prob- 
ably best consülered as secondary stem: Cree -Ekuüfeur "lactien du 
couteau, de la hache et de la verloppe, sur le bois" 

W. -u, ам acljectival iuffix (е. g. kaceuria " short," cf, barawer "amall: perhaps 
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predicative, as 1n ra'r-at-15 "it i long"): Cree -19 thurd person inanimate 
sufix ol certain intransitive verba (adjectival and impersonal: é. g. map 
kauu-w "it is strong," fakikigamio "liquid is coli"); Bl. -o, -& predicate 
inanimate adjectival enix (¢. g, dmayk-o “ big,” cf. animate maykrim for 
persons, émüxkimin for animals, ómaxtrikrim fortrees). Do Cree inani- 
mate adjectives in -m und -m correspond respectively to W, adjectives in 
4r ánil «au? 
XUMERAL CLASSIFIERS 


Y. -qmi “times, occasions, years" (e. gi markceemi "ihree years)": Bi. -mi 
mumeral classifier for "years" (Uhlenbeck states: "In order to indicate 
age the noun atii ' winter' i auffixed to the mumreral etems and the suffix 
-mi is placed therealter, which complexes are then conjugated like ordinary 
verba") 

Y. «em "days" (e. g. naxkeen " three days"): BL -mi- numeral classifier for "days 
und nighté;" compounded with this j is Oj. -gwan "days and nights" (e. R 
Hijo-gte-ca "two days," пи cally and etymologically parallel to 
Y. nà «din "two days") 

Y. -erpi "obsidizn blades" (c. g: werxkeerpi "three obsidian blades"): Oj; -arik 
“objects of metal, stone, gluse” (e. g. mifu-dbik "two such objecta, two 
dollars," morphologically and etymologically parallel to Y. mer'erpi “two 
absulian hlades"); Cree -abiskes- "iron, sone" 

Y. «6 " months, dollars" (e, g. mtxkco " three months, dollars "): Oj: -o used with 
numerals to. indicate - pesante le- g nije “two before — 
denoting measure" < mij "two; ' niudiso «€ nifmaneed “seven 





NOEN. SUFFIXPX 


W. -abw general locative (e, g mesake in the fire;" У. АЕ (©. к мены 
in the fire"): Fox -4* general locative; Oj, -ngz Cree -k 

W. -dé&, -hüir, зоб diminutive suffix: Cree -s, -1, -His -HF diminutive suffixes 
(“зар is doubly diminutive); Oj. -ns diminutive suffix, -tk pejorative sufix; 
Nat. -¢2 diminutive suffix; Mic. AHL, -Jif (morphologically parallel to 
Сгев 415, -Н?) 

W. -it derivative noun auffis, apparently instrumental in force (e. в. сбоғ-гі 
"index finger, pointer;" dakakr-iz guna"): BL. -r(i) noun ending, perhaps 
instrumental in force (e g. mitit "stick," cf. Ні-Ши-ті-ніне "бит 
stick” and, with -Inr- suffix, Cree müti-ku-; molsi-i " haml," cf. matbat 
"hands," -st£ being inanimate plural, and, with another suffix, Cree 
midchi-fchry: moyi-s "lodge," cf, moyí-ris “lodges: mokri-r “awh,” Oj. 
mipéó«ss, cf. Bl. mo ksi-&s "awls," -bs being animate plural "That mokriks 
is not phonetically simplified from *moksfr(i)ks is indicated by such cases 
as ae "her younger brother," plur. oxsist-ke, whore -a(i) is no derivative 
suffix 
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Aside from any question of direct comparison of morphological 
elements, it is abundantly clear that Algonkin has several important 
morphological characteristics in common with Wiyot and Yurok. 
Among these, so far as the limited material at our disposal allows 

us to generalize, are: 

1. Possessive pronominal elements are prefixed to noun stems. 
There are distinct elements for first person, second person, and third 
person singular. In Wiyot, as in Algonkin, second and third person 
plural possessive prefixes are identical with corresponding singular 
elements (cf. W. &iluwo ku- “your, literally “ye thy-" with Fox 
ke—puwe your"). For body-part nouns m-is used to indicate in- 
definiteness of possessor. 

2. Independent personal pronouns are found which are ety- 
mologically closely related to possessive pronominal prefixes. They 
are characterized by suffixes which agree to a remarkable extent 
(with J of W. yi-l “1” and kit "thou" and -+ of Y. gef “thon” 
cf. A of Mal. nil and r-i; with -når = -nün of W. hi-når, winär 
" we" cf. -ndna ol Fox ni-ndn* and &i-nda* and Bl. i-5fii-ndsa; with 
-Iu-twa of ki-Iu-wa "ye" cf. la-watw) of Cree kr-ya-waw and. Mic. 
ke-low = ki-la-w). 

3. In Wiyot and Yurok verbal forms pronominal elements are 
suffixed. In Algonkin pronominal prefixes are found only in indica- 
tive formis and are identical with possessive elements. In all other 
cases, to a large extent also in indicative forms, pronominal elements 
are suffixes. In Arapaho and Micmac indicative pronominal ele- 
ments are sulfixed only, being really conjunctive in origin. Tt does 
not seem likely that Arapaho and Micmac represent a more archaic 
usage in this respect, in view of the occurrence of pronominal pre- 
fixes in verb forms in Chevenne and Blackfoot as well as in nearly 
all Central and Eastern dialects. On the other hans it seems very 
probable that the indicative with prefixed pronominal elements is 
a peculiar development of Alponkin, based on or influenced by the 
possessive series (cf. the development in Micmac of a new conjune- 
tive series which is evidently based on the possessive forms). The 
pronominal series for the conjunctive and related modes, possibly 
also some of the suffixed elements of the indicative, represent, then, 





| 
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the historically oldest Algonkin forms. They are etymologically 
parallel to the suffixed elements of Wiyot and Yurok: In Algonkin, 
Wiyot, and Yurok objective pronominal suffixes precede subjective 
elements, 

4. Preceding the verb stem are often one or more elements oí 
temporal or modal significance. ‘These shade off into a set of ad- 
verbal prefixes which are doubtless verb or other stems that have 
become specialized as first position elements (such are W. ru- "atl," 
kul- "back, again," let-; Y. teyu- “all; Fox каг “al,” telep- "in 
i circle"), 

3. Several derivative verb suffixes (e. g. causative, reflexive) are 
found. A number of auffixed elements are found whose significance 
is sò specific or concrete that they are best looked upon as secondary 
stems (see, €. g., W. -tskarer and -zayer above). The peculiar 
method of compounding verb stems of various positions which has 
been described in detail for Fox by Jones and no less clearly indi- 
cated, though in rather different terms, for Cree by Lacombe, thus 
bids fair to be paralleled in the verb strictures of Yurok and 
Wishosk, Much more material, however, is needed before a point 
of this character can be satisfactorily established. 

6. Animate and inanimate are carefully distinguished in Algon- 
kin. For Yurok Kroeber notes several adjectives which have 
distinct animate and inanimate forms, animate forms being char- 
acterized by suffixed -ær (e. g. montse “white,” animatè monterer; 
cokolo "red," animate cerkeri-er). It seems difficult to believe that 
this fundamental distinction is expressed in Yurok only in the 
adjective. There must be other evidences of its operation that 
have not yet been disclosed. 

7. Numeral stems are frequently followed by classifying sul- 
fixes. That such exist in Wiyot as well as in Yurok is demon- 
strated by W.-eu, -ayu "years" and -ák, -wük "days." Besides 
such numeral classifiers as have been noted above, Ojibwa and 
Yurok both possess elements denoting “fathoms” and "canoes," 
though these do not seem to be etymologically connected. 

8. As distinctive of the noun may be noted a general locative 
suffix and a diminutivizing clement which is also suffixed. 
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9. Reduplication is not widely used in either Algonkin or Yurok- 
Wiyot. It is, however, employed to some extent in both, chiefly to 
express iteration (cf. W. isésir to sneeze" with Cree tchalichimow 
"he sneezes”), 

Some of these morphological traits are, of course, rather general 
in character and not to be considered as carrying much weight when 
taken singly, Taken en masse, however, and in connection with 
the specific resemblances in morphological elements listed above, I 
think it will have to be conceded that the morphological evidence 
for our thesis is not to be despised. I am well aware of the prob- 
ability that a considerable number of my lexical and morpho- 
logical parallels will, on matirer knowledge, have to be thrown out 
of court; | cannot hope to have always hit the nail on the head. 
However, even if we eliminate fifty per cent. of our cognates as 
errors of judgment (doubtless far too great a sacrifice to caution) 
we are still confronted with no fewer than one hundred or more 
reasonably close analogies in stems and morphological elementa. 


4. PmoNOGLOGICAL МотЕз 
A really sound study of Algonkin-Y urok-Wiyot linguistics de- 


mands first of all the establishment of the phonetic laws that have: 


operated to bring about present phonetic (and, in its train, no doubt 
often also morphologic) divergence. Unfortunately our knowledge 
of even Algonkin phonology is as yet in its infancy. No very 
precise data as to phonology will therefore be expected of us at this 
stage. Nevertheless | believe that at least a few sound-relations 
can be made out with reasonable certainty. 

Wivor-YvROK s-. Wiyot and Yurok not infrequently have A- 
where Algonkin has no initial consonant, Cheyenne and Arapaho, 
however, seem tò have h- in analogous cases. [t seems not unlikely, 
then, that most Algonkin dialects have Jost A-, at least in certain 
cases. 

W. hàaku "deer'': Oj. afibis- "caribou" 
W. heibw "jause": Cree ikiwa 

W. hàlu "seven": Mic. їшї їп А 

W. (h)u- "hia" (Yurok e-): Cree о. 

Y. hordu "arrow": Cree alus; but Ar. bolt 
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У. At, he- demonstrative element: Fox i- 

W. hékw "snow": Ch, M'stds 

Y. ha'4i "rock": Ar. kala'ama" ka" (reduplication of ka- seems to indicate that 
k- is organic) 

W. hi- prefix of. past time: Ch. -"- 

In W. Au- it seems likely that 4- is only secondary (cf. parallel forms 

u- and wJ; loss of h- in W. is illustrated also in haluwi "canoe"; 

ru-d-aluxi "my canoe," In view of such correspondences as Y. 

hordu: Ar, hott it now seems plausible that Ch. Aaa “man” and 

Ar. hinen have original h-, which has been lost elsewhere in Algonkin 

(*hilini-u- > Fox ineni-w-). 

Wivor-YugOK w. As already noted, W. w and m seem to 
interchange in certain. circumstances. In spite of this there is every 
reason to believe that organically PAREN ADIT Sia te Deer 
apart in W. (cf. W. te- "his": m-, a- "somebody's;" W. miu- "to 
eat," Ch. mie-; W. welu "hollow," Mic. wal-). In certain cases W. 
(and Y.) wis found where Algonkin has m. 
№. айа а-о т rejoiced'': Fox metd- "to take pleasure in" 

W. trate "to drink": Cree mini-hiv- 

X. héLoaeRóÓo-c "give me": Fox mi- "to give" 

W. ewu "to dance": Cree nimi- 

W. (zaw "to touch": Cree zámi- 

W. wur "north": Ch. sotam (see under W. wur above) 

W. mwi "to butcher" i Nat- iinr- “to cut of" 

In W. teratc and sir and Y. -wenoo-, te may have been dissimilated 
from. m because of following n (W. r = м). Parallel to this may be 
Fox nd- "to see": Abn. uem-. 

Wivot r. In one or two cases W. p (b) seems to correspond to 
Algonquin m. Evidence for this is so scanty, however, that it may 
well be doubted whether there is anything more than error involved. 
W, dited-teker "grandiather": Oj. misho-tn- 

W. pim "earth": Ar, Bila'ü wu (Ar. b. « т) 
This interchange may be also involved in Mic. bapkaak "down 
stream” (cf. Y. pul-ik, puleku-k): Cree mümik "bas d'une riviere." 

Worf. Though W. I seems sometimes to vary with n—r, it 
is quite clear thàt it is in many cases organically distinct from that 
sound. As for Algonkin, it is well known that certain dialects 
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possess both m and / as distinct consonanta (è. g. Micmac), others 
only s (e. g. Fox). Michelson seems to assume that: Algonkin 
originally possessed only s and that, under undefined circumstances, 
it developed to / in several dialects. Inasmuch a5 / occurs in all 
positions (and cannot therefore well be explained as resulting from 
n); as all Eastern dialects (Montagnais, Micmac, Abenaki-Penob- 
scot, Malecite, Natick, Delaware), Peoria and related dialects, and 
Cree all have / (or its reflexes; various Cree dialects have 1, r, y, or 
é—see Lacombe) as distinct from n; and as Cheyenne seems to have 
t or its palatalized reflex is, not n, where Eastern dialects have / 
(сі. Сһ, Aiou man" with Mont. ilimi), I prefer to believe that 
original Algonkin possessed both Г ап m and that these sounds were 
leveled to » in-several Central dialects (Fox, Kickapoo, Ojibwa), 
apparently alse in Blackfoot and Arapaho. This is confirmed by 
comparison with Wiyot and Yurok. Examples of Wiyot | corre- 
sponding to Algonkin / are; 
W. letkak "sand": Cree yékaw; Oj. nfgaw. Cree y- Oj. necessarily points 
back to Algonkin J. 

W. pelal "to break open, cut"* Cree payipa- " percer de part en part" ( «& *pali-) 
W. mwdu "hollow": Mic. mal- "hollow;" Cree wayd- “yo hollow; Oj. mõni- 
W. дајы "seven": Mic. elmwiginak; Fox пади 
ХУ, «Lol yi 1," 41 " thou," kii "ye": Mal, wil, kil; Fox nin’, kine, kawiw* 
W. di-twile "somebody": Cree auiyak " person" (< *-eila-) 
W. «eI third person possessive suffix: MaL -al*, Jl" obviative suffix 

As Michelson has pointed out, Cree sometumes has / where 
Ojibwa and Fox have wn. It will be noted, however, that in prac 
tically all such cases Eastern dialects have /, so that what is really 
involved is not primarily a #—n interchange but a 1—7 interchange. 
Here again Wiyot and Yurok are confirmatory, inasmuch as they 
sometimes have / where Algonkin has f or vice Versa. Examples of 
Wiyot l as compared with Algonkin 2 (ог '0) аге: 
W. mü-L "medicine-mán": Oj. mid? “Indian of the Grand Medicine” (01. 

d « t) 

№, emt “өше”: Mont. «inki; Bl. mo«xtóki-s 
W: medii "mouth": Cree miton 
W. hòlake deer": Oj ofthe: “caribou” (- <-t) 
W. falins "to sing": Mal, dii-n^to- (di- ене) 
W. lei- (see above): Fox ietep- "in a circle" 
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МҮ, lalisw is perhaps assimilated fram original */ali-; this may be 
supported by Y. ruratwe "to sing," inasmuch as Y. r often goes 
back to original ! (see below), rurawo assimilated from *rula- < 
*tula-. Fox lét- is perhaps similarly assimilated from Algonkin *let-. 
Examples of Wiyot-Yurok t corresponding to Algonkin / are 
apparently about equally numerous. It is interesting to note that 
in some cases one ùr more Algonkin dialects agree with Wiyot- 
Yurok as against other Algonkin dialects. 
W. deal " penis": Cree -itlakity "genitals of male" (y « I) 
W. Верь " to visit": Fox mami- (« *lami-2) 
W, lem "to sit": Del. Ium"la£4- 
W. meit "tongue": Del -HAmS; Cree yaniy (< "-elami); but Bi. тедігіні 
L< Malini < tioni); Ar. be-iden (< *-4Jan); Gros Ventre -ilAni 
Y. Rorüm "arrow" (« *holüu; see below): Of, -aned (< "іш; but Cree atur; 
Аг, Жон 
In regard to this interchange of ¢ and /, whose causes are not yet 
understood, it is. suggestive to note that both -t and -I seem to be- 
come -r in Yurok (see part 2 of this paper); further that ! and / 
(or its reflex y) sometimes interchange within Cree itself (e. g. wali 
trou dans [a terre" : sed yi-si-so " creux"), 
There are, finally, cases of м interchange. Examples of 
Wiyot I corresponding to Algonkin s are: 
W. metal "mouth" (assimilated from -lia?): Cree mi-hn 
W. mlakw "elk": О}, sont " moose"" (7) 
W. p'lé-tk "rock": Mal. fAná-pij'e 
W. fakmef "to cough": Mal. n£k'*-hamo- 
W. letka "to fall, descend": Cree mitta-kt-si-as 
М. “етш іл авео, обери, dolewu “to dance": Cree simi: (assimilated from 
*lim-?) | 
Wivor s. Wiyot n (which frequently becomes r) and Yurok т 
regularly. correspond to Algonkin m (e. g. W. ddn- "father, &on"': 
Abn. ddadand' “his father;" Y, sew “to see": Fox наш-). There 
are several cases, however, of Wiyot m (r), as of 1, corresponding to 
Algonkin 4 (оғ 'f). 
W. wirer "angleworm ": Cree moltew; Mic. төне 
W. unas "'to crawl": Fox -óid- 
W. dare “all: Cree fate “every” 
W. war "north": Ch. motam. - 
W. -tzkar-er suffix used with verts of peeling: Cree -bkul- 
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Іп №, табам "nail," Cree -eskon “horn,” Wiyot-Algonkin m cor- 
responds to / of Yurok -iwetkete "nail." Within Wiyot изе! ГГ апа 
n seem to vary in aie! and anel “tosay™ (cf. Cree iew: Oj. ind "to 
tell"). 

Yurok х. Yurok r does not ordinarily seem to be equivalent 
in origin to Wiyot r € n (vet cf. W. wat-kerát "bone" with Y. 
werr-ker). In several cases it can be inferred to go back tof. With- 
in Yurok itself z and / interchange in qoor-e* "one," normal form of 
stemi gool. 

Y. -rnberz "knee": Cree -hitikz- " molette du genou" 

Y. -pern "nowe": W. -etere; Mic, -dg 

Y. hordu "arrow": Cree atus; Ar. koli 

Y. rurawo " ro sing'" (assimilated from *rula-): Mal. dli-n'ta- «& *tili- 
Perhaps also: 

Y. permekr (misprint for pers-erk?) "hand-messure": Mic. -bidg " hand" 

One case has been noted in which Y. r seems to correspond to 
Algonkin / (1—/ intercliange?): 

Y, robe "wind": Cree yolin (< “Гап; О], nodin) 

Wrvot-Yuror 4. Votceless: affricative or sprrantal 2, which is 
so common in Pacific Coast phonetics, occurs frequently also in 
Wiyot and Yurok. As it does not occur at all in Algonkin, some 
reflex of it should be ascertainable, if our thesis is to be considered 
valid. T believe that original £ has regularly developed in Algonkin 
tos. 

W. gükwin "old man": Oj, chines 

W. djipr-iz "beard": Ch. mi'-shis “ whiskers" (original postvocatic $ is regularly 
lost in Ch.) 

W. ho-direre " umhilical cord'': Oj, -dírr * navel" 

W, me-teerit. " lesh, fat": Mic. weods ** lHesh " 

Wi talitat shell": Oj. ess “ahell” 

Y. hüpen brush": Oj. kibinsan "slirub, brush" 

Y. rgel "earth": Crec askiy (Y. zq- may, however, go back ta ik; see below) 

W. krei "hot": Oj. kijóle: Ar, hà Hilá'* 

W. Leriwoke-lskarer "to peel": Oj. sfmigo- "to rub" 

W. war, man “to eat": Fox wirem- 

W. Léphai "to taste": Cree -1pó-Eui, -1fi-te “it tastes” 

W. -tayer suffix in verbs of cutting: Cree -owdi "l'action du couteau ou du 
сіњеац " 
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In view of these cases of 2 > 5, W. -ndk suffix referring to color: Fox 
-fag- must be considered as rather doubtful. 
Wivot-YukOK zc, rs, There is good evidence to show that 
original fe (ts) was regularly simplified in Algonkin toc (ог =). 
ҰР, тай "ні"; Ма өй “сым”: Мі ва 
W. bücó-teker "grandfather": Oj. -misho-miss: Ar. -büci-hd (« "máci-n) 
W. ponie “mother”: Nat. -bsy Mits -bech 
W. weetrerakw "son-in-law"': Nat, teuisé-mum "he is son-in-law of" 
W. djipr-ir." beard '* (dj iloubtless merely variant of fc}: Ch, mi'-rhis '""whiskers" 
W. tekate “Ieg: V. tha "foot": Cree kat" hing 
W. gifcai-at/okue "aun": Oj, girixs; Ar. МІНІ 
W. hHcete-Iskarer "to peel": O}, bithagi-bina "to peel" 
W. bute "to-scratch": Cree es- "tracer des lignes" (Lacombe's s includes both 
Algonkin a and c 
W. кегін “со”: Ор kissina "it is cold" 
W. saw "to touch": Cree sdmi- 
W, toate “south: Oj, Jiwan (Ojj « c) 
Y. kils- perlective verbal prefix: Fox &icti)- "to finish " 
Y. mets "Bre; W, mer: Üj: missan “wood for fuel" mihi " piece of. womd for 
fuel; Nat, mirhazh "wood" 
W. -Me diminutive suffix: Cree -s, -3; Oj. -nz, -xh; Mic, «Hitt, -diiil 
It is important to note that while original t becomes Algonkin s, 
orginal fe (fs) normally becomes e (1. e. $), only secondarily, it would 
seem, $ [/ch- perhaps regularly becomes sk-). [t is possible that 
Alongkin s (of Oj. miss-an): Algonkin c (of Oj. mishi) reflects W. 
mes: Y. meis. It is interesting to observe that in these cases 
Miemar hàs /c (i. e. 15) or d= where other Algonkin dialects have c 
(ог з). Is this an archaic feature of Micmac? In one case original 
fsk seems to have become Algonkin Ye (RE) instead of sk: 
W. -ttharer verbal suffix referring to "peeling": Cree. -kkut-ew "l'action du 
couteau, de la hache et de la verloppe, sur le bois" 
Far less commonly Yurok-Wiyot te (ts) corresponds to Algonkin 
іс (и): 
Y. tegi- "all": Fox leápi- "all" 
W. tik " ehild": Bl. tdi " hoy 


Wivor rx. Wiyot tk, which regularly appears as Yurok ck 
(tg), has become assibilated in Algonkin to sk, ck. 
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W. medkam "nall;" Y. -e-tÀete: Oj. exhkan " horn;" Nat. aston (Le. dskan?); 
doubtless aloo 0). -shkdnj “nail;"' Cree -shasty. If -f£sk- of Bl mo-tskinau 
“horn” is not secondarily developed from Algonkin zb, it may represent 
an older development of original ik to Izk (ick), suggesting that tk 2 inh 
[ell together with original ih, both then becoming normal Algonkin sÈ. 

W. molkrrül "bone;" V. -merrker: Cree otban 

Y. eemnbum "liver" (« "mát-kun): Cree orkun 

Тұ, wotdth “fin”: Cree -oskwer “tail” 

Y б (< *hhel?) “earth”: Cree ashiy 

Algonkin s} < isk, tk fell together, it would seem, with original 

sk and developed in certain dialects still further to ' (e. g. Fox) 

> kk (e.m Ojibwa); thus, Oj. -kan (i.e. -kkan) "bone" « *-'han 

(cf. Fox -o'kan) < *-skan (cf. Cree -oskan) < *-Бйап < *-Hkan 

(cf. W. wafkerül — *walkenái). 

Іп W. letkak "sand" and W. letka "to fall" (cf. respectively 
Cree vekate and niHa-), -£k- has not developed to -sk-, [can offer 
no explanation (let- of. leika is quite likely identical with let- dis- 

ssed above). 

Parallel to this change of Ik to Algonkin sh (ck) is that of original 

-tw- to Algonkin -cw-: 

W. rin- “two”: Fox sica 

Chiginal (Aw (> Yurok gw) regularly developed in Algonkin, 
às would-be expected, to skw (ckw), in Wiyot, however, to tew: 

У. hegu "behind" (< -rqu cl. Y. heróu "arrow" € *hofw-); W. kewi 
"behind" ( « *tktri): Cree ikw "le dernier "; Nat, ashg- (i. e. acku-) 

Аз far as can be seen at present, Wiw or kto could also here. be 

assumed as starting point, 

OniciNAL sk, sw, sr. While Algonkin sk is in a number of 
cases the resultant of older Ik and sk, there is also an older set of 
words with sk and skw, in which s is probably original. While 
Wiyot has preserved both tsk and fÈ (Yurok has preserved /sk but 





changed ik to zk), original sh (ck), skw (chw), and s! seem to have 


become simplified to k, &w, and !, generally with lengthening of 
preceding vowel. 

W: medik "testicle" (e "Jast: Міс, Дроб (i. e. Als) 

W. kib"clarsky" (« "kirk?): Mic. -gishkub "day: Cree bijik "day, sky” 
W. dokap, dokam "to crack" («& "1osha-?): Oj, Mehko "to split" 

W. make "grizzly bear” (< “meskw): Cree moskwa "hear" 


АМ. аҡты. м. в.. 148} 
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W. hike snow" (€ "skw P): Ch. Alais 

ҮҮ. cwün-dkw "tree" («€ "-dskw ?): Cree ask-dsku-siy "green wood;" Fox d'he 
(< Sisk) "wood, ree" 

W..máli "wood" («€ *masfi): Cree. misti-ker-; Bl. missis (€ *misti-}; Fox 
me‘tingw- (<¢ Algonkin *m1sfi-) 

Vocalic lengthening followed by kt seems to be equivalent to 

Algonkin ‘Fw (bkw) in: 

W. Aike "lome": Oj. itwa; Cree ўзра 

Here again I am fully aware of the probability thar I have made 
more than one miss in my search for phonetic laws. I hope, how- 
ever, that it has become quite evident that such really exist, as 
we compare Algonkin with corresponding Wiyot (and Yurok) 
forms. This feeling should do much to inspire confidence in the 
nature of our material and in the validity of our hypothesis. 

To sum up: There is good lexical, morphological, and phono- 
logical evidence to genetically relate Algonkin to Wiyot and Yurok: 
Whether Wivot and Yurok form a group as compared with Algon- 
kin proper or whether Wiyot, Yurok, and Algonkin proper are three 
distinct major divisions of the stock remains to be seen, Although 
there are several startling special threads binding Wiyot and Yurok 
to Blackfoot and Cheyenne (as might be geographically expected), 
I do not believe that either of these latter or Arapaho will turn out 
to be more closely related to the Californian languages than to the 
other members of the Algonkin stock as hitherto understood. As 
for the name of the stock whose territoria! limits are thus unex- 
pectedly enlarged, I see no reason to depart from the well-accepted 
term "Algonkin." | suggest that the whole stock be termed “ Al- 
gonkin" and that the dialects ordinarily known as Algonkin be 
specifically referred to as ‘'Plains-Atlantic™ dialects, wherever it 
is necessary to distinguish ("Eastern Algonkin," which would be 
simpler, is too definitely connected in most minds with the dialects 
of the Altantic seaboard to be given a new meaning). It is not 
necessary to waste words here on the new vistas opened up of 
earlier distributions and movements oi aboriginal populations in 
America. Obvious possibilities of various sorts will present them- 
selves to all who read. 


GEOLOGICAL EvRVEY OF CANADA 
ÜrrrAWwA, ÜTARIO 


NEW LINGUISTIC FAMILIES IN CALIFORNIA 
By ROLAND BE. DIXON awp A. L. KROEBER 


"T HE authors recently announced! the determination of a 
common origin for several of the groups of native Californian 
languages hitherto believed to constitute distinct stocks or 

families. As some further time must elapse before the material 

on which the conclusions are based can be published, and as some 
interest has been manifested in the matter, a few preliminary notes 
indicative of the character of the determinations may be worth 
while, 

PENUTIAN 

The Penutian family is perhaps the easiest of recognition of any, 
but the large number oí dialects comprised in it,—more than 
sixty,—and the peculiar character of the sound changes between 
them, have heretofore obscured many resemblances that a new 
arrangement of evidence reveals very clearly. 

The word for bow is typical. The principal forms in the five 
languages or families, as they have previously been thought to be, 
аге: 

Yokuts: — doyap, dalap 

Wintun: kulul, bulk 

Costannan: Lame, Éfenok, tanuke 

Maidu: pondok 

Miwok: 3aloku, kono, (апи 

Such a list, far from being convincing, is not even promising. 
Rearranged, it shows: 





Bow 
Wintun ku inl 
ka [ra k 
Maidu po nda k 
Yokuts da lap 
da yap 

I Sciemes, X, $., Xxxvil, 225, 1913. 
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Miwok la. mu ka 
то fo ku 
ko no — 

Costanoan fo nok 
fa ne ko 
— іш ша 


It is obvious that these words compel the reconstruction of an 
original form very close to (8k, in which "3" in both syllables 
represents either an @ or a back vowel, 

Similarly, the words for 


Three 
Winturi фак аг. 
Маши за рил 
Yokuts fo pin 


Costanoan ko pran 
represent an original zS$$4, in which the first vowel is farther 
posterior in articulation than the second. Maidu w, and Costa- 
noan x after $, are parasitic, Wintun ar is probably a suffix, and 
the 4 of Costanoan replaces s by a very frequent equivalence, 
which sometimes extends also to A and x. 


Again: 
Fire 
Maldu за 
Yokuts ы ii 
Miwok шын ім 


The original form must have been :9u53t or 45831. The second 
e of solo is not original, 

In ali three of these stems an initial syllable is lost in different 
dialects. Such alterations are not rare, and do much to disguise 
indubitable resemblances. 

The s-& equivalence is found also in the words for 

Liter 

Wintun іні 

ie LE 
Маши kü la 
Yokuts da ta pid 

# р 
Miwok ішіп 
Costanoan ai те 
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The original form would be 810 or &&la, or possibly s&ap, since 
is, usually in the form of -o3, -us, is à recognizable Yokuts noun 
ending. The above arrangement also explains Yokuts dip, which 
without the transition form dalapis could scarcely be connected 
with fila or bula. [t is further clear that Wintun surd z, which 
does not occur in the other languages, represents at least in some 
cases original sonant Å 

One further example may suffice: 

Forehead 

Wintun АЧ — — 

| in — 

Maidu ій ніне 

Yokuts п п wu 

i dli ы 

Miwok № — kemi 

Costanoan H sa — 

The original form is more difficult to frame, but was perhaps 
HhnSk. Yokuts final ù may be for w, from Ё. 

The two Yokuts terms fin and pilin show a permanence of 
vowels but radical variability in consonants, which, especially for 
initial consonants, is quite characteristic within larger dialect groups 
of this family, but unusual in some more familiar forms of human 
All of the examples chosen point to original triconsonantal and 
probably disyllabic stems. It appears that such is the typical 
Penutian root, whether in noun or verb. The monosyllabic or 
biconsonantal stems which are especially frequent in Maidu seem 
mostly to be reductions of original longer forms. 

There ís available enough informatton on the structure of the 
hive Penutian languages to prove their genetic affinity beyond а 
doubt even without recourse to lexical similarities. This relation- 
ship would have been recognized previously, were it not that atten- 
tion has been directed chiefly toward phases of structure that, while 
conspicuous, were not very typical of the group in question; and 
especially because comparisons have been instituted between single 
languages instead of the whole five. In the compass of the present 
notice, it is impossible to begin to enumerate the structural re- 
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semblantes; but, as at least an outline of the grammar of each of 
the Penutian languages is in print, this is scarcely necessary. It 
will be sufficient to call attention to the list of case forms given 
below, and to specify a few of the most typical fundamental traits 
of the family. 

Penutian possesses an elaborate and delicate system of vowel 
gradations or mutations. Etymological composition is scantily 
developed. Prefixes of any sort are totally lacking. The noun is 
provided with seven, and probably never more than seven, true cases. 
"The verb does not express instrumentality or location, as it does 
in so many other American languages, but is altered only to express 
categories which in the main are expressed also in Indo-Germanic 
conjugation: intransitiveness, Inception, and similar ideas: voice, 
mode and tense; and person. A true passive occurs. There was 
originally a full set of pronominal suffix forms used with verbs. 

All of the five individual languages are simpler in structure 
than this ideal scheme. ‘The differences between them are due 
largely to their having sloughed off different ones of these traits. 
Thus Costanoan has entirely, and Miwok at least largely, lost the 
ablaut system which Maidu and Yokuts retain, On the other 
hand, Miwok has kept quite fully, or even- developed, the personal 
endings of verbs, which Yokuts has dropped completely, while in 
Wintun, Maidu, and Costanoan there remain only fragments. The 
unparalleled instrumental verb prefixes of Maidu are clearly a 
special growth, due to freer word-compounding in that language 
than in the others. 

PENUTIAN Cask SUFFIKES 








Wiston Mamu ¥Yorrm Мок COSTANOAN 
Objective m тә 24 d uH 4 ne м, > 
Poasessive -я -ki -in -я, «A 
Instrumental — -im — -mi -Ai -i -fji «Jum, -yum 
Locative — i -ц -ва, ola, 0%, 4: 
Ablative — „пан “МИ | | 
Terminativg I 48k; -na _ -m, «mj, -am } =i, мг, а 
Comitative — kan — -kao -bòfi -ipi 


The general evolution of Penutian seems to have been from 
complex to simple, as in Indo-Germanic, to which great family, it 


* Nominative. 
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may be remarked in passing, it is, in the outlines of its plan of 
structure, remarkably analogous. 


Homan 
While the Penutian territory is unusually compact and conform- 
able to physiographical factors, the Hokan area in California is 
quite irregular and broken. 
The lexical similarities and the sound equivalences which they 
involve are however not less evident. 


Tongue Eye Washer Зоне Sleep 

Karok ap м yu аз af | 
Chimariko Pj on іші aka Ға 
Shasta оф Н гі d fd i ie іш ті 
Pómo ba І ui ke та Мм fi ma 
Yana bawa’ is ha «та kai -na а т 
Eslen в за -мах he fe сігіп 
Yuman # фа һа іш a ha соя її та 
Onginal Form spa d iy? аға ka ғе зі та 

ім Ы a he ha be ir ma 


ui; isa, alsin, is conspicuous in this family. 

While the stems are polysyllabic in appearance, none of those 
cited contains more than two consonants. It is therefore possible 
that the language is built up from monosyllabic roots enlarged by 
vocalic increments. 

The s-h-k sound shift is again in full evidence. 

So thorough are the correspondences that even at this early stage 
of analysis it is clear that in some or most respects the Dieguefio 
dialect of Yuman is nearer to the remainder of the family than the 
more specialized Mohave. Pomo is greatly worn down, phonet- 
ically, by attrition. Shasta is the most altered group of dialects in 
the family. Тһе original type is perhaps best preserved, on the 
whole, by Chimariko, and in some respects by Yuman. 

Especially convincing as to genetic relationship is the corre- 
spondence between the Esselen noun ending -max, -nex, and Yana 
“nd. 
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On the side of phonetic constituents, it is surely significant that 
the only languages in California in which an f occurs are Karok, 
Pomo, and Esselen; also that » is found, outside of Shoshonean, 
only in Karok and Yuman. 

Structurally, the Hokan languages are not so well understood 
as the Penutian. Esselen has perished with only a few scraps pre- 
served, Chimariko is as good as extinct and only partially recorded, 
Yuman is very little known, and Yana and Shasta have not been 
described. Nevertheless certain common features of grammar are 
plain. Among these are: 

No plural form for most nouns. 

Frequent pairs of distinct verb stems identical in meaning 
except that one is singular and the other plural. 

Verb suffixes indicating plurality. 

Verb prefixes denoting the instrument and verb suffixes denoting 
local relations, 

“Conjugation” of the verb by affixed pronominal elements, 
usually prefixes. 

Yana, which is throughout a suffixing language, is the most 
difficult to reconcile to the type of structure characteristic of the 
family, but is so obviously related in many important stems, that 
the problem which it presents is not whether it is to be considered 
genetically akin, but how its grammatical peculiarities are to be 
explainedt. 

The Hokan family is not confined to California, Shasta extends 
into Oregon, and Yuman is spoken mainly in Arizona and Lower 
California. It is therefore not unlikely that new relatives of the 
group remain to be discovered, even in addition to such probable 
though unproved congeners as бегі, 


Такомлх 
An apparent structural similarity of Chumash and Salinan was 
long ago noted by the authors, but as in the case of Yurok and 
Wiyot, lexical resemblances, while occurring, are to date not 
conspicuous. A presumption favorable to relationship may however 
be properly entertained on the basis of existing knowledge. 
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CHUMASH SALINAN 
water o, fo ba, i-a (ocean) 
rabbit gua kol (jyack-rabbit) 
jack-rabhit тй map (rabbit) 
arm pu роком 
coyote аййхїшш elka 
atone хор -тар, 1-4 
dog Autlu, wulfa оі 
ground squirrel emel -emho' m 
two, four он, ыты, рокі hilo, kakile 
ten Inysmtli toe 
sixteen peusi, deta kbei 


Several of the above words lend themselves to the hypothesis of 
a connection between Hokan and lskoman: water, house, sky, 
stone, two. To these may be added blood, Chumash axulis, Hokan 
ax-; no, Chumash pwe, Hokan $£o-; tongue, Salinan par, Hokan 
рі; salt, Salinan akai, Hokan aki, asi. 

It is however idle to discuss further a possible relationship 
between Iskoman and Hokan, when the genetic connection be- 
tween the members of Iskoman is scarcely vet à matter of demon- 
strable proof, probable though it may seem. 

A renewed examination, to which Dr E. Sapir has added several 
valuable contributions, reveals suficient lexical correspondences 
between Y urok and Wiyot to make certain the genetic unity which 

larities have previously indicated as possible. 


VURUK Wirot 
OL di-wil-e, gu-tril (man) 
mar -upet 
-fin ir 
Aun E 
-pët T 
nec EH 
“ға tckate (leg) 
«Epil lit, (foot) 
ке “га! 
-EPOE “Бес 





-melox те! 
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Милхүзе Мао Wivor 

bone «ber «етш 
heart пене «sweisa' 
body-part prefix Wirin БЇ wal- 

water Ра! pik (ocean) 
stream шетін жегдігі (water) 
fre тен пыл, wes 
smoke merg- bi'wur 

sky, up TOR- wen, Wi- 

bow camot, cmoxter mal 

fathom (on numera] steme) -emoi nun 
denralium-strings vlani (on numeral stems) — reni 

elk niei те ісіне 

деет pak büt-caweti (deer-white) 
eagle јал, dil 

jump le ye Lal 

sing rura: lalisw 

take, catch, hold әш malem, сіс-тео 
опе qoli, goreu guis, go't 

two Hiit, ag'a- Fil- 

three naxi- ril. 

I, ту nek, ne- yd, ru- 

yau әзі ы! 

that ku per, pu 

that н ci-c (this) 

The following are less certain: 

nail -heie "kan (metathesis?) 
hair ep, ера. -bar (metathesis?) 
tail pen hel 

liver "kun Iceget. 

sick ed" (ghost) гош 

married woman шінес wiris 

CONCLUSIONS 


Taking into account only those languages from which testimony 
is presented, the authors feel certain that on the one hand Wintun, 
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Maidu, Yokuts, Miwok, and Costanoan must be reduced to the single 
Penutian family, and on the other hand Shasta, Chimariko, Karok, 
Pomo, Esselen, and Yuman to the Hokan family. This makes 
two families in place of eleven, and twelve in the whole of Cali- 
fornia in place of twenty-one. Assuming however that every 
connection here intimated as probable, will ultimately hold good, 
sixteen families consolidate to four, even without pressing the 
suggestion of affinity between Hokan and Iskoman. Of the five 
not involved, four are mainly extra-Californian. These are Shosho- 
nean, Washo, Lutuami, and Athabascan. The fifth is Yuki, which 
remains isolated. On this basis the only purely or principally 
Californian families would be five: Penutian, Hokan, Ritwan, 
Iskoman, and Yuki; and the total number in any way represented 
in the state, nine, instead of twenty-one. That this basis is sound, 
and the probability, as here outlined, a certainty, the authors hope 
to demonstrate when their full evidence can be presented. 


STONE IMPLEMENTS OF SURGERY (7) FROM 
SAN MIGUEL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 


By H. NEWELL WARDLE 


HE seven stone implements which are the subject of this 
paper were gathered many years since on San Miguel 
island, the most westerly of the Santa Barbara group, lying 

off the coast of southern California, The San Miguel archeologica 
now incorporated into the Vaux Collection of The Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, include also spear- and arrow- 
heads, drills, perforators, knives, plummets, pendants, rubbing- 
stones, pestles and mortars, stone cups, tubes and tubular pipes, 
ring-stones for war-clubs and diggi ng-sticks, and beads of stone and 
of shell—a typical series of about ninety specimens in all. 

Unfortunately it is now impossible to determine whether these 
seven pieces which, upon a recent overhauling of the collection, 
were found by the writer grouped together, along with two slender 
knife-blades,;—to which reference is made later,—came from а 
single burial and were possibly once the property of some native 

"specialist," or, scattered through several graves, represent the 
activities of various medicine-men. Be that as it may, they show 
amid their variation a strong family likeness, a peculiarity and 
specialization of outline, for which it would be difficult to suggest 
other than surgical uses.! 

In length they vary between 57 mm. and 41 mm., and, with a 
single exception, are all most carefully and delicately chipped from 
quartz or flint. 

This exceptional piece (A. N.S. P. no. 22998), plate xxxvii, a, has 
the appearance of a more primitive type from which five of the others 
were evolved. It is of translucent quartz, with an almost straight 
iawer edge and an upper which is roughly the quadrant of à circle. 





!The term "surgical" is how used in 13 broadest sense to cover any operation ol 
s cutting implement upon living tiesue. 
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The entire circumference has been minutely flaked to a cutting 
edge, which, viewed edgewise, exhibits a distinct double tortion of 
the outline, resembling the tilde over the Spanish fi, and more 
marked on the convex than on the straight edge. A slight notch, 
a little aside from the median line, may have facilitated a possihle 
hafting. The piece has a length of 48 mm., a width of tọ mm. at 
its middle, and maximum thickness of & mm. The thickness, which 
exceeds that of any of the other pieces under consideration, ts 
possibly due to the refractory nature of the material employed. 

À second implement (A. N. S. P. no. 22996), figure b, has much 
more character. The even semicircular convexity of its beautifully 
finished upper edge shows a median notch, which corresponds to a 
broader concavity in the central third of its lower edge, which, while 
quite sharp, owing to the extreme thinness of the artifact, yet lacks 
the prominent teeth which mark its extension upon cither side. 
The piece is of putty-colored flint and measures 44 mm. in length. 

In a third specimen (A. N. S. P. no. 22995), figure ¢, chipped from 
ihe same material, there is less symmetry of contour, though the 
workmanship is quite as skilful. The upper edge lacks the median 
notch, though the lower edge retains the even line in its center. 
The teeth on the lateral portions of this edge are more spine-like 
and of varying length, the two series being set nonconformably. 
Length 41 mm. 

This nonconformity of the teeth is emphasized in another imple- 
ment (A. N. S. P. no 22997), figure d, to such a degree that the two 
Series of teeth would be perpendicular to each other were their 
continuity not broken by the even concavity of the lower median 
notch, This tilting up of the lateral portions of the lower edge 
noticibly shortens the upper, and gives to its unnotched outline the 
appearance of lessened convexity, Unlike the three previously 
described, this and the two following artifacts show a differentiation 
of the two faces, the one being much more convex than the other, 
though the “retouching” has been done from both faces. The 
specimen is of translucent quartz, and measures 42 mm., being the 
smallest of the group, 

That the serrations of the lower edge served a definite purpose 
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is shown by their noticeable correspondence in the piece just de- 
scribed and in another artifact (A, N.S. P. no. 23000), figure e, 
which, though longer, not so broad, and with the angles less pro- 
nounced, yet repeats the number and relationship of the cusps and 
the concave, notchless line in the center, Two of the teeth have 
been broken away, but their position is plainly to be seen, There 
is, however, the difference that, taking into consideration the almost 
flat "back" of the implement, the design of the teeth is reversed. 
The piece, which is of black flint with a gray reflex, exhibits a 
unique feature. [n lieu of the median notch in its convex upper 
edge, there are two clear-cut nicks, each nearly opposite the tooth 
which marks to right or left the shallow central notch of the lower 
edge. It has a length of 51 mm. 

А more symmetrical form characterizes one of these instruments 
(A. N.S. P. no, 22999), figure f, which may be described as elongate 
amygdaloid with one point slightly blunted. The upper edge has 
an unnotched and even contour. In the place of the broad shallow 
notch or toothless concavity of the lower edge which appears upon 
the other specimens, there is here a straight line along the central 
third, beyond which begin, upon each side; the delicately cut serra- 
tions, minute and keen. The specimen is of gray flint with a length 
of 50 mm. 

The last two pieces described show à slight beveling at one end, 
which may be wholly accidental or may have played its part along 
with the lower notch, and the upper when present, in the hafting 
of the blade. For hafted they probably were, though in what 
position it were hazardous to guess. 

All these specimens! were apparently scarifiers, though the 

* Through the courtesy of Mr Nele C. Nelson. subsequent tà the presentation af 
thia paper to the American Anthropological Association, the writer waa enabled to 
examine the archeologica! collection from California in the American Museum oí 
Natural History, and found therein a mimber tf artifacts of similar character to those 
herein noted. They appear to he mostly of the crescent form with its variants as 
above described, some showing outlines which suggest crude animal shapes even more 
than doce that of the Academy's epeclmen whence described (fig. <}—a resemblance 
which ii deemed to be of too fortuitous an origin to warrant tention inthe text. Some 


of the specimens are larger than any here described. and curry broad, heavy teeth. 
The eeriral concavity or toothless notch af the lower edge is, so far as noted, always 
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peculiarities of some would suggest that they had other and more 
special uses, better known to the stonc-age surgeon than to the 
latter-day archeologist. 

The remaining piece of the group (A. N. S. P. no. 22994), figure 
$, is a slender blade of quartz with an opalescent luster, resembling 
chalcedony. From a rounded base it tapers to an acute point, and 
would be quite symmetrical but for a secondary point, or spine, 
which projects at an angle of approximately 90 degrees from near 
the base of the artifact. The tip has been broken from this spine, 
but in its present state it measures about 1 cm., while the entire 
length of the implement is 57 mm. The piece might have served as 
a lancet.! 

In conclusion a passing reference may be made to the two long 
and slender flint blades (A. N. S. P. nos, 22992 and 22993) shown in 
figures h and 1—01 (incomplete) and 136 mm. in length 
respectively—which were associated with the artifacts just de- 
scribed. They are of cream-colored flint and of excellent workman- 
ship, with finely serrated edges. The shorter, which has lost four 
or five millimeters at the tip, has a notch midway along one edge. 
lt is stemmed and barbed. The longer blade, also stemmed, has 
but a single barb, the correspanding part of the opposite edge being 


present; the upper median notch is variable, being occasionally replaced, a« im figure f, 
by two nicks, laterally placed, and occasionally absent. The amygdaloid form is rare. 
The series runs inte several markedly aberrant forme, which possibly do not belong to 
the same category. Most of the class under discussion are recorded asfrom San Miguel 
island, but three specimens from San Nicolas were noted, and it is thus quite posible 
that they may occur in other ialamte of the Santa Barbara group, Ceremonial scarify- 
Ing was à common practice among the California tribes. 

1 Two curicus stone instruments from New Zealand—the one a symmetrical pomi 
with a secondary spine arising at a scmmtewhat greater angle from Ite bose, and the ether 
acurved blade with a jagged edge and blunt at ene end, evidently for hafting—are 
published by Edge-Partington (Athxographic Album of the Pacific—N, Z. pl. 218. fys- 
2 und ¢) with the remark that they were said to be used for rurgical purposes. The 
curved blade (fiy. 148, a) wuggests tlie San Miguel scarifiers; the other (fig. 148, $) bears 
u strong fantily resemblance to the lancet form above dewribed. Both the New Zealand 
and the San Miguel blades with the secondary splne woukl have served admirably for 
trephining, but the writer haw seen no evidence that trephining was practised in either 
locality. The rarity of the type may be accounted for hy the wee cf the more perishable 
bane implementa for loncets, aa wee Customary among the Tinné until a recent date 
(P. Julius Tett£, S... Riddles of the Ten'a. Indians. Amthiropas, vir p. 637. riddie 60), 
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finely finished close to the stem with minute and keen serrations. 
These are knives rather than projectile points, and may originally 
have belonged with the instruments in whose company they have 
lain for many years. 

This paper aims to suggest rather than to prove the possible 
purpose of a class of stone objects hitherto undescribed, and it will 





Fic. 148.—New Zealand surgical Instrumenta. 
(After Edge-Partington.) 


have attained its abject should it elicit information as to the 
distribution of similar artifacts, ór as to instruments still used in 
the practice of primitive surgery. 


THE ACADEMY oF NATURAL SCIENCES OY PRULADELPHIA 


NOTE ON THE ARCHEOLOGY OF CHIRIQUI 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


f HE faunal environment of a given region is apt to be reflected 
T in its primitive art, especially when the art is primarily of 
local origin. The province of Chiriqui, Republic of Panamá, 
affords a good example of this interrelation. Archeologically the 
most common medium of art expression is pottery. The principal 
motives in the ceramic art of Chiriqui have been traced to certain 
animal forms. For example, the armadillo and motives derived 
from that animal, or parts thereof, are so dominant in one large 
class of pottery as to justify the name armadillo ware for that par- 





Fig. 149.— Tlie octagus deslgn as a pane] decoration, Lost color ware Неуё 
collection, cat. tyre КЮ?! 
ticular ceramic group. For a like reason other groups are appro- 
priately called serpent ware, fish ware, and alligafor ware. Very 


few motives can be traced to plant originals. 
Аы, амты.. 8.6, 44-44 661 
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Recently Professor Marshall H. Saville of Columbia University 
called my attention to the decoration of an ancient vase collected 
by Mr George G. Heye while in Chiriqui during the month of 
January, 1913. The vase (fig. 149), which is in a perfect state of 
preservation, belongs to the so-called lost-color ware. The chief 
ornamental feature is enclosed in a large circular panel on the side 
of thé vase and repeated on the opposite side. t consists of a 
diamond-shaped body and eight extremities somewhat evenly dis- 
tributed, and all curved at the distal end as if to suggest a prehensile 
or clinging character. In drawing some of these appendages the 
artist apparently misjudged the space at his disposal or else pur- 
posely made some of the appendages smaller than others. All are 
composed of similar elements. The five larger, however, are made 
up of three parallel bands; while in each of the other three space 
enough was left for only two parallel bands, The original was 
evidently an animal form without apparent head or tail or even 
antennze, but with exactly eight appendages that are also relatively 
large in comparison with the size of the body. Moreover, alter- 
nating with the two circular panels are two rather narrow vertical 
panels, in which motives (similar to fig. 150) are repeated that are 
derived from the same animal form. When showing me this vase 
Professor Saville suggested, and it seems to me with reason, that the 
octopus is here represented. It might also represent a cuttlefish 
of the octopod type. Both are known to exist in Isthmian waters 
and by their nature would be calculated to leave an indelible impres- 
gionon the primitive mirid. 

Had Mr Heye's splendid specimen been a part of the United 
States National Museum collection when Holmes wrote his Anctent 
Art of the Province of Chiriqui! or of the Yale collection when [ was 
preparing A Sindy of Chiriguian Antiquities* it would have sug- 
gested to him or to me the meaning of certain puzzling motives 
encountered at the time—puzzling because of the absence of the 
realistic stages in their evolution, For example, figure 150 (Holmes' 
fig. 271) was considered by him to be a “highly conventionalized 

1 Sixth Amu, Rep. Bur. American Elhuolagy, Washington. 1888. 

t Memoirs Conn, Acad, Arta and Sciences, vol. i, Vale University Press, rgtt1. 
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Alligator derivative," That it is, however, derived from the same 
original as the design on the Heye vase is now quite apparent. The 






Fic, 130.—The octopus orotive. (After Holmes) 


same is true of figure t51 (Holmes' fig. 273), u very interesting ex- 
ample of the use of the octopus appendages to form a pleasing run- 


Fic. 1$1.— The octopus appendage repeated то form a decorative motive, (After 
Holmes } 


(Holmes' fig. 238), a detail from a drum-shaped vase of the lost- 
color ware, is a variation of the same thing. 


In the light of the foregoing, geometric designs like that in figure 





FiG. 15$12.—Conventional design on drum. — (After Holmes.) 


153, from the shoulder of a bottle-shaped lost-color vase (Holmes' 
fig. 272), take on a new meaning. ‘The rosette-like designs filling 
circular panels on numerous small lost-color vases figured by both 
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bottom and ascending ой each side to the neck are successive pairs 
of opposite fronds. Each frond consists of three slender parallel 
bands rather sharply curved at the tips, with a single row of apots 
adjacent and parallel to the longer upper band; these follow the 
convex margin nf each appendage as they do in figure 154. In some 
cases this row of dots is carried up the stem to the base of the suc- 
ceeding frond. In the large 
field below the base of each 
handle there is a design with 
a diamond-shaped center and 
six frondlike appendages, re- 
2 Calling the design in the 
8 arched panels of the vase re- 
. produced in figure 155. 

Still further removed from 
the octopus original is the de- 
sign on the vase reproduced 
in figure 157 (fig. 181 of my 
Fre oir$ó.—Loat color vase ornamented with work previously cited). This 

cctopue motives. Vale collection, (44) Vase had seen much service, 
the recurved lip having: dis- 
appeared piecemeal, The broken surfaces are aged and smoked, 
and the tone of the entire red ground isdeepened. On opposite sides 
of the body are life forms in low relief, Alternating with these are 
two four-sided panels, each filled by a painted design that I once 
sud "retains only slight traces of a life form." It new appears 
to me like eight (the correct number) octopus appendages so dis- 
posed as to lorm a pleasing decorative motive. On the opposite 
side the combination of these same elements is such as to produce 
an equally original though somewhat different design. 

It is worthy of notice that designs derived from the octopus 
are confined to one great group of Chiriquian pottery—the so- 
called lost-color ware. This is in keeping with what was found to 
be the case with other animal motives, The armadillo dominated 
one group, the serpent another, the fish a third, and the alligator 
two closely related groups. Again, a given technique prevails in 
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each group. In the armadillo and the fish ware the designs are in 
the round or in relief: in the serpent ware the motives are incised 
and incisions filled with a white substance; in the alligator and the 
polychrome ware, the alligator motives are in color: and this we 
now find tó be likewise truc of octopus motives. 

I realize that decorative and symbolic art is not to be demon- 
strated by mathematical formule. ‘That ite manifestations are, 
however, subject to laws of growth, and ane might add decay, there 
can be little doubt. In the evolution of art the haphazard plays 
an insignificant réle. The reasons for each step may not always 
be obvious, but they exit nevertheless, The work of a given 





FiG. 157.— The octopus appendage repeated elght time: to form an. ornamental 

pattern. Lost color ware. Vale collection, 11) 
artist reflects alike his spiritual makeup and his environment, 
cultural as well as natural. Without insisting that the model for 
the design in gure 149 is an octopus; one is certainly justified in 
affirming a genetic relationship between that design and: those in 
the subsequent figures (especially 150, 154, 155, 156, and 157). 
Their kinship therefore has a more solid basis than mere fortuitous 
convergence toward a common type. Each artist either had in mind 
the common source of inspiration or else copied from some one who 
was drawing from that original source. 


TALE L'NIVERESITY 
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THE RELATIVE TIME OF FERTILIZATION OF THE 
OVUM AND THE SEX RATIO AMONGST JEWS! 


By RAYMOND PEARL ann REDCLIFFE N. SALAMAN 


] T has recently been shown? thatincattle the proportionate number 
of males born increases to a marked and statistically probably 
significant degree as the time of coitus becomes later and later 

in the cestrous period. Thus, putting all the available trustworthy 

data together, we have the following results: 


TasLE | 
Showing the Sex Ratioin Relation ta Time of Service 
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It will be perceived that these figures, so far as they go, appear 
to give support to the theory of Thury* regarding sex determination. 
According to this. theory ova which are at the time of fertilization 
over-ripe, or "stale," will give rise to à preponderant number of 
male young. If we may suppose, as there is some warrant for doing, 
that the ova fertilized late in heat are, in cattle, of a somewhat 
greater age (measured from the time of ovulation) than those 
fertilized early in heat, the results obtained accord fully with the 
theory. But leaving this point entirely out of account, the fact 


| Papers from the Biological Laboratory of the Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station, No. 48. 

* Pearl, R., and Parshley, H. M., Data on Sex Determination in Cattle, Biol, Bul., 
vol. XXIV, рр. 205-225, 1013. 

I Loc. сі. р, 218, 

«Тішгу, M., Urber das Geretz dev Erzeugung der Geschlechter bet dem PAanten, deu 
Thieren and dem Meuichen, Leipzig, 1864. 
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appears to be well established by the figures presented, that in 
cattle there is a definite relation between the proportion of the sexes 
born and the time at which the ova are fertilized with reference to 
the period of cestrus. 

In his original publication Thury cited as evidence in support 
of his views the fact that statistics of sex show a relatively larger 
proportion of males to females among the Jews than in the general 
population of other races where they are living. 

Thury's work has given rise to a number of references to the 
same phenomenon. Darwin, quoting Thury,* expresses himself 
às much surprised at the figures given, and refers to those given 
for Prussia 113, Breslau 114, and Livonia 120, as compared with 
1o4 for the non-Jewish. populations. 

Lagneau* considered the preponderance of males might be 
ascribed to the Jaws of separation practised by observant Jews, 
whilst Nagel* ascribes it to the greater care Jewish mothers take 
of their health, and the smaller number of illegitimate births 
amongst them, whilst others have ascribed it to the fact that 
Jews are essentially town dwellers and marry early. J. Jacobs* is 
inclined to regard the more striking differences as due to faulty 
statistics. 

Fishberg* has recently discussed the problem afresh, Quoting 
Nichols he states that whilst the sex ratio for seven million births 
in Europe generally is 1057 : 1000, the more southerly parts and 
the less cultured, such as Bulgaria, Greece, and Roumania, show a 
decidedly higher proportion of male births. In the Mussulman 
population of Algiers the proportion rises to I TOIT : 1000. 

These facts at once suggest that the proportion of males is 










! Darwin, Descenf of Man, 2d 6l, p. 243- 

"Thury. La foj de production dez sexes, p. 25. 1863. 

^M Lagrean, Da Denombrenen! de la Fogulution de Paris. 1882. 

* Nagel, Der hohe Knabenüberschuss der Neugeborenen der Judinnen, Statéctigclu 
Mowatzchift, p. 138, 1884. 

© J, Jacobs, article " Births," Jezish Esesclopedío, vol. rt, p- 225- 

!Fishberg, The Jews: A Study of Race and Environment, Contemporary Scienc, 
Torr. 

? Nichols, Numerical Proportion of Sexes at Birth, Memoirs Americam А Алор. 
Азат. vol. 1. p. 247. Lancaster, Pu.. 1907. 
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higher in those countries where the birth of a male child is valued 
over that of a female, and further suggest that the extraordinary 
ratios found are probably due to the negligence of parents in record- 
ing the births of their daughters. An analysis of the Jewish birth 
statistics in various Russian centers does much to confirm this view, 
In eastern Europe the midwives and rabbis are supposed to report 
the births to the authorities; now amongst Eastern Jews the birth 
of a son is welcomed with more enthusiasm than that of a daughter. 
Moreover the ceremony of circumcision and the consequent festivi- 
ties are events which cannot be overlooked by the rabbis. In 
Russia there is a further reason for the greatest accuracy in the 
registration of the Jewish male births. As is well known, Jews in 
Russia are subjected to a system of persecution which reaches from 
birth to death. The Jew has at all times the greatest difficulty in 
acquiting a passport, but if in addition his registration is out of 
order and he is unable to prove his identity, his position is rendered 
so much the more precarious, while at the same time he lays himself 
open 1o all sorts of irregular demands on the part of the military 
officials. Fishberg is confident, and it would appear with good 
reason, that faulty registration is at the bottom of the anomalous 
Jewish birth ratio. 'l'hus in 1893 the Jewish birth ratio was 1459 : 
1000, but in 1901, when persecution was once more firmly estab- 
lished, the ratio was 1295 - 16000. 

The comparison af birth ratios of neighboring places lends much 
strength to the same argument. Thus in 1897 the Russian-Jewish 
birth ratio was 1331: 1600, But in detail it was most divergent. 
For Taurida the ratio was 1016, but in Wilna 1774 : 1000. Again, 
Courland and Wilna are close to one another, yet their ratios are 
1154 and 1774 tO 1000 respectively. Again, in Prussia, 1893-1902, 
where statistics are naturally more accurate, the proportion of 
males amongst Christians was 1059 : 1000, and amongst Tews 1062. 
In Austria in 1900 it was 1068 amongst Christians and 1078 amongst 
Jews. In both these cases the difference is minimum. 

Fishberg remarks that if the number of male births (in Russia) 
was genuinely so greatly in excess of female, then one should expect 
a corresponding excess in the returns for children of one year of 
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age, but here we find for 1897 the ratio To42 : 1000 given. The 
normal excess in the mortality of boys would not explain the great 
difference between this ratio and that given for the Jewish birth 
ratio, aad one is forced to the conclusion that the data are un- 
trustworthy. 

Notwithstanding the probability that the statistics on which 
Thurv and others have based their conclusions are at fault, the 
suggested explanation of Thury is of so much interest that it has 
seemed to us worthy of further investigation, 

It will be remembered that Thury and Lagneau suggest that 
the separation (siddah) regulations of the Jewish women are the 
determining cause of the unequal sex ratio. These regulations are 
as follows: * 

No connubial relations are allowed— 

(a) For at least 24 hours before the expected catamenia. 

(b) During the period—however transient the flow may be, it 
must for ritual purposes be considered as enduring at least 5 days. 

(c) For a further period of 7 days from the sth day after the 
commencement of the catamenia, or if it should continue longer 
than that period from the day on which every sign of discharge has 
disappeared. 

These regulations are no doubt in a general way fairly faithfully 
followed amongst Eastern Jewesses, yet it is obvious that in mass 
statistics collected from the general Jewish population on the sex 
ratio one would not be warranted in assuming that the code given 
was universally or even generally applied, 

To determine the influence of ће: вех ratio of the code, some- 
thing more in the nature of an experiment was necessary. This, 
owing to the kindness of Rabbi Dayan * A. Feldman, B.A., we have 
been able to obtain. Dayan Feldman is intimately acquainted 
with the life of observant Jews in the east end of London and 
occupies a unique and honored position in London Jewry. He 
has compiled for us a list of the children of 57 families in which he 

i The Religious Duile af a Jewish Wife. London, published by Jacob Dickson. 


1A dayan la a. Jewish ecclesiastical official who occupies a position which may be 
described as analogon to that of a judge and a bishop combined in one. 
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can with great confidence state that the laws of separation are 
strictly and consistently carried out in each case. Moreover in 
the great majority of the families here given the mothers are now 
beyond the child-bearing age. The parents of all the families 
enumerated here are Russians by birth, which renders the results 
obtained the more striking when one compares them with the 
Russian data already discussed. 

In the following table we have, therefore, statistics which on 
the one hand are accurate, and on the other are capable of throwing 
definite light on the influence, if any, of the separation customs of the 
Jews on the sex ratio of birth: 


Таше П 
Deyan А. Feldman's List of. Fatnilies in which te Jewish Separation Customs are 
Strictly Adkrred to 
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From this table the following points are clear: 

1. Тһе families are, with few exceptions, large. The mean 
number of children per family, including all families in the table, 
is 7.28. Leaving out of account the seven small families at the 
end of the table, the mean number of children per family is 8.04. 
The fact of such relatively high fecundity in these matings adds 
greatly to the value of the data. 

2. There is no unusual or marked preponderance of male births 
in these families. Taking all 57 families the sex ratio is I0540' c^ : 
10009 9. Leaving out the seven small families at the end of the 
table, too small to be of any value in the present connection, the 
sex ratio is 104177 : 100097 9. These ratios do not significantly 
differ from each other, nor from the ratio for the general population 
of England of the same period. 

In 1910 the Registrar's return gave a sex-ratio of тод : 
Io00 Q 9 .! 

In the Census for 1911 the sex-ratio аз 104177: 10009 9, 
whilst the children under one year are as 1022 to 1000. 

While the numbers involved here are statistically small, they 
have some significance, we think, because of their accuracy respect- 
ing the point to be tested. If the time of fertilization of the egg 
relative to the meristrual period had any influence in the determina- 
tion of sex or in the modification of the sex ratio (such as is observed 
in general Jewish statistics), this influence would certainly be 
expected to make itself apparent in the present data. The families 
are large, and the records partake more of the character of dehnite 
experimental records than of ordinary sex-ratio statistics. More 
accuraté and precise data than these here given it will probably be 
impossible to obtain for man regarding this particular point under 
discussion. 

One would seem justified in concluding that: 

(a) There is no evidence thal in the human race the tame of ferliliza- 
tion of the ege relative to the catamenial period has any influence on 
the sex-ratio exhibited by Ihe offspring. 

| Sesmiy-third Annual Report of the Registrar Gencral of Births, Deaths amd 


Marriage: in England and Wales (1010). published 2912. pp. xxiii, 
5 Cenins of England amd Woler, 1911, vol. vit, pp. vi and xlix. 
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(b) The higher male sex-raltio shown by the general Jewish statistics, 
if not entirely due to faulty registration, must owe ils origin to other 
factors than the lime of fertilizalion of the egg. 

The present results still leave entirely open the question of 
the metabolic condition (relative staleness, etc.) of the germ celis 
at the time of fertilization as a possible factor in the influencing of 
the sex-ratio in man. The distribution of ovulation over the 
inter-menstrual period in the human female is so wide as to preclude 
any possibility of forming any judgment as to the relative age of 
discharged ova, on the basis of the time of menstruation. 


VFor discussion of this matter in other forms, see Pear] and Parshley, loc. cit. 


RESULTS OF AN ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY! 


Br LESLIE SPIER 


OMMENCING with the year 1872 a series of announcements 
have been made regarding the archeology of the valley of 
Delaware river which have been of great interest to American 

archeologists. In that year Dr Charles C. Abbott noted the pres- 
ence of crude artifacts, which he styled paleolithic implements, in 
the Trenton gravel and also occasionally associated with the ordinary 
forms of flint arrowheads and other relics of the historic Indian. 
His conclusion, based wholly on the results of his own research, 
was “that the valley of the Delaware has yielded sufficient evidence 
to warrant the conclusion that it was occupied by man representing 
three distinct stages of culture: Paleolithic man, Argillite man, and 
the historic Indian." 

These horizons of human occupancy were fourid occurring in 
three distinct geological strata. First, in the black soil, discolored 
by decaying organic matter, were artifacts of widely varying char- 
acter—the indisputable remains of the historic Delaware Indians; 
second, in the yellow soil immediately beneath were crude imple- 
ments of argillite and quartzite; and third, in the river gravels, 
occurred rough artifacts attributed to paleolithic man. 

The conclusions of Dr Abbott are substantiated by Mr Ernest 
Volk, whose investigation was under the direction of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University. In his voluminous report’ Volk 
expresses his general conclusion that “the traces of man in the 
yellow soil must be regarded as pre-Indian for two reasons; first, 
because the characteristic traces of regular Indian occupancy found 

4 Preseuted at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, New 
York, December 29, 1913. 

[Charles C. Abbott. Archaologia Nora Cartared. vol. 3, p. $2. 

* Ernest Volk, The Archaeology of the Delaware Valley. Papers of the Peabody 
Murrum, Harvard Unipertity, vol, V. 191 Е. 
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in the black soil, except the intrusions made from that level, cease 
to appear below the black, and second, because the traces of man's 
work in the yellow soil were limited to quartzite pebbles broken by 
fracturing and fire, and to implements made of argillite."’ His 
conclusion with regard to the occurrence of a paleolithic culture- 
horizon is based on his belief that artifacts are in situ in the Trenton 
gravel, and therefore that man was living in the Delaware valley at 
4 time antedating or coincident with the deposition of the river 
gravels, whatever the age of that deposition be, 

These claimants for great antiquity of man in New Jersey, how- 
ever, have never asserted that “Argillite Man" and “Paleolithic 
Man” were racially distinct from the historic Indian. 

such was the status of archeology in New Jersey, when, in April 
1912, the legislature of that state authorized the commencement of 
archeological investigations under the direction of the Geological 
Survey of New Jersey. The Department of Anthropology of the 
American Museum of Natural History inaugurated this third sys- 
tematic archeological research in the summerof 1912. The prosecu- 
tion of this investigation has, even at this early date, been productive 
of results sufficiently definite for presentation to those interested 
in the archeology of New Jersey. 

The claims for the occurrence of pre-Delaware culture horizons 
were based on a series of finds in one particular area—that about 
Trenton. It was evident that, before a general statement could 
be made, the inferences based on this material must be substantiated 
by evidence from other localities: The first problem was to fix 
upon localities where investigation might be pursued. 

The archeological information at hand was, however, very 
meager. ‘The immediate necessity for a fund of accurate information 
as to the character and distribution of remains was quite apparent. 
70 remedy this fundamental defect, and to serve as a basis for the 
development of a definite plan for future investigation, a tentative 
list of archeological remains was compiled by the members of the 
survey staff, Messrs Alanson Skinner, Max Schrabisch, and the 
writer. Our chief attention was given to the surface remains, to 
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determine their distribution, and to seek evidences for or against 
their homogeneity. 

Åt the end of the successful field season of 1912 there was 
attempted the correlation of the fiekl notes with regard to the 
geographical position of each site. This study’ has yielded a 
definite conception of the distribution of remains within the state. 
The occurrence of sites in certain general groups was unmistakably 
significant. 

Historical records were the chief sources of information regarding 
the distribution of the Indian before the archeological survey was 
undertaken, А tradition, found among the descendants of the old 
settlers, states that the aborigines lived for the greater part of the 
year in the Delaware river valley and about Raritan bay, and that 
they journeyed at certain seasons into the interior and to the coast 
to hunt and fish. Historical evidence, obtained from the mis- 
sionary-journalists,? supports this tradition, and adds that the Lenni 
Lenapé were in three divisions: ‘The portions of the state occupied 
by these divisions differed widely as to physiographic character- 
istics; and it was from these, according to Brinton, that they ob- 
tained the names Minsi, Unami; and Unalachtigo. The Minsi 
occupied the northern, mountainous part of the Delaware river 
valley; to the south of these, occupying the territory between the 
mouth of Hudson river and the Delaware river about Trenton, 
dwelt the Unami; and in the low-lying region about Delaware bay 
lived the Unalachtigo. 

While our list of sites is in no way complete, the positive results. 
of our survey tend to confirm traditional and historical evidence. 
Few traces of permanent settlement are to be found along the 
Atlantic coast; but frequent use of the same site during the fishing 
season is evidenced by the shell-heaps and camp dtbris. The fat, 
sandy interior appears, from the comparatively few traces of occu- 
pancy found there, to have been but a hunting preserve. The 
great mass of the camps and villages lie in the valley of the Delaware 

\ А Prelimitery Report of the Arcluweelogical Syrvey ol the State of New Jersey, 
Вант 5. Geological Sursey of Neue Jevisy, 1913. 

! Hrdlitka. Tlie Craulu of. Treuton, Balletin Aeerizan A nreum of Nalural Hutory, 


vol. 16, art. ). pp. 3440, New York. 1902 
AM. int E p, lpm 
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and on the western side of the mouth of Hudson river. Groups of 
villages are found at three points in the Delaware valley: first near 
Belvidere, at the foot of the mountainous country; second, centering 
about Trenton; and third, on Cohansey creek, which empties into 
Delaware bay. A fourth great group was found on the western 
side of Staten island and along the adjacent shore of Raritan bay. 
Between the village groups sites are widely scattered, The co- 
incidence of the distribution of remains with historical and tradi- 
tional evidence warrants the conclusion that practically all the 
surface remains are those of the Lenni Lenüpé of the period of 
colonization, 

Although the distribution of the superficial surface: remains, 
when viewed collectively, was found to agree with the distribution 
of the historic Indian, yet the differences between individual sites 
was sufficiently great to indicate their lack of homogeneity. 

A specific instance of this heterogeneity occurs in the area be- 
tween the headquarters of the Unami at Staten island and that at 
Trenton. A group of sites, visited by the writer during the field 
season of 1913, lies at the foot of the Watchung mountains on the 
watershed of Raritan river. The characteristics of these sites differ 
in a marked degree from those usually found in Lenfpé camps. Аз 
evidenced by the surface indications, the peculiarities of these sites 
are an uncommon abundance of the commoner implements, and a 
great rarity of the finer artifacts, the total absence of pottery, of 
shell pits and heaps, of animal bones and other camp débris, with 
the exception of a few fire-cracked stones; There are two distinct 
types of sites in this group: the first is characterized by the pre- 
ponderance of crude argillite blades, with which are a very few 
small, but well-made, black flint and yellow jasper arrowpoints; 
the second shows equal quantities of well-made argillite, quartzite, 
flint, jasper, and trap-rock specimens—a condition similar to that 
obtaining in Lenápé camps near this region. There is apparently 
no relation between the cultural characteristics ànd the geographic 
position of the sites in this group. 

It has been suggested that the presence of remains in this 
region was due to bands traveling between the two headquarters 
of the Unami, or to some such occupancy as that described in a 
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tradition retained in this region and on Staten island, which states 
that the Indian, even at a comparatively late date, left the villages 
on Staten island and about Raritan bay in the autumn to winter in 
the sheltered valley at the foot of the Watchung mountains. 

Beyond the fact that these sites do not lie in tlie direct line of 
communication between the two headquarters, the writer can but 
arbitrarily state that in his opinion the first suggestion does not 
account for the presence of these sites. The tradition may account 
for their existence, but it neither offers nor suggests a reason for their 
lack of homogeneity. The remains resulting from an occupancy 
such as that described by the tradition are not those which are found 
on some of the sites. The total absence of camp débris—so far as 
is known—is the most apparent characteristic of the camps. Were 
all of these camps occupied at a comparatively late date there 
would exist today on each camp site evidence of that fact in the slowly 
decomposing débris which blackens the soil of so many camps of 
known modernity, Then, too, the number of sites within this 
limited area is too large for all to have belonged to that period 
designated by tradition. The lack of homogeneity, coupled with the 
disparity between the number of sites and the number that would 
probably have resulted had the region been occupied only during 
the designated period, calls for another reason for their existence 
besides that which ascribes the remains to the Lenni Lenápé of the 
colonial period, 

Nor is this region unique in containing sites of heterogeneous 
character, There is reported at least one site, among the villages 
of the Unalachtigo on Cohansey creek, where crude argillite tools 
alone occur. It has also been observed that the lowest layers of 
débris in the rock shelters of northern New Jersey, Westchester 
county, New York, and Pike county, Pennsylvania, and in the shell- 
heaps at Keyport, exhibit crude tools and no pottery, although the 
upper layers. áre rife with the remains of the historie Indian. The 
consistent reports from independent observers in widely separated 
localities of the prevalence of the same conditions are proof that 
this is indeed a problem for serious study. 


ни DYCKMAN STREET 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR 1913 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


was held at the American Museum of Natural History, New 

York City, December 29-31, (913, in affiliation with the American 
Folk-Lore Society. The joint program was unusually long and more 
cosmopolitan than at any previous meeting: and the sessions were well 
attended. The thanks of the members of both societies are due to the 
American Museum of Natural History for the ample and attractive 
facilities provided; to the Explorers Club for the welcome extended to 
members of the council, and to Mr George G. Heye fora private view 
of the Heye Museum. 

Members of the council of the American Anthropological Association 
present were: F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, G. G. 
MacCurdy, P. E. Goddard, T. Michelson, W. K. Moorehead, C. Peabody, 
C H. Hawes, RH. Lowie, N, C, Nelson, A. A. Goldenweiser, W. Hough, 
A. Hrdlitka, A. E. Jenks, B. Laufer, M. H. Saville, H. J, Spinden, and 
J. R. Swanton. 


1 annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

There has been no meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion since the last annual meeting (Cleveland), the report of which was 
published im the American Anthropologist for January-March, 1913. А 
joint council meeting of the Ameriean Anthropological Association and the 
American Folk-Lore Society was held, however, nt the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, on March 190, 1013. Hy action of the 
joint council the agreement entered into at the Washington Meeting 
(1911) with respect to financing Current Anthropological Literature ia to 
be continued until eight numbers shall have been published. 

A proposal to amend Section § of Article ILI of the Constitution of the 
American Anthropological Association bv changing the sum '' $1000 " 
to "' $500 " was referred to the Council; and notice wus given! that this 
proposed amendment would be presented at the next annual meeting 
(the present one) for approval and adoption. It was voted to furnish 

°See Amvzrican Anthropologist for January-March, 1023. p. 143. 
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to authors fifty copies of each article published in the American Amhras- 
pologist, with printed paper cover, gratis, and additional copies at. cost. 
Professor Boas, chairman oi the committee on. Americanistic Anthro- 
pological Literature, reported progress, He spoke especially ol the 
willingness of the Library of Congress and the Smithsonian [nstitution 
to coüperate ín the preparation of Armericanistir bibliographies. Mr 
F. W. Hodge was designated to formulate and submit a plan of codper- 
ation among institutions in ethnological and archeological work, A 
committee consisting of the editors of the American Anthropologist, the 
Journal ef American Folk-Lore, and Current A nthropological Literature, 
and Dr A. A. Goldenweiser was appointed to consider the advisahility 
of devoting one number of the journals to recent progress In the field of 
American anthropology in connection with the International Congress 
of Americanists to be held at Washington October 5-16, 1914. | 

Only one death front the ranks of our membership has been reported 
during the-year, that of Miss 5, A. Scull, of Smethport, Pennsylvania. 

The annual growth of the Association continues to be somewhat in 
excess af the losses through death and resignation, and could be largely 
increased if all our members would cofiperate by sending new names to 
the Secretary. Applications for membership,' twenty-six in number, ate 
herewith submitted for election, ax follows: 

C. B. Adams, C, A. B. Brockwell, F. W. Brown, J. B. Ford, E. W. 
Gifford, A. A, Goldenweiser, Louise Haessler, J, P, Hall, J, P. Harrington, 
C, C. Harrison, Geo. Hatjidakis, E. A. Hooton, E. Huntington, A. V. 
Kidder, C. W., Mead, S. G. Motley, Elsie Clews Parsons, Jean van de 
Putte, P. H. Ristau, F. D. Sanford, M. H. Saville, Mary A. Schively, 
Leslie Spier, Vassar College Library; Miriam van Waters; W. R- Wheeler, 

The Secretary has represented the Association ar the annual meeting 
of the American Year Book Corporation asa member of the supervisory 
board, and also as a contributor to The lulernatiomal Fenr Book (D. 
Appleton & Co.) for 1913. 

At the Cleveland meeting the Secretary was instructed to prepare a list 
of names of persons eminent iii anthropology to be submitted with the view 
of election to honorary membership at the New York meeting of the 
Association. Pursuant to his instructions the Secretary submitted a 
list which was referred to a committee named by President Dixon: Boas. 
(chairman), Hrdlička, Peabody, and the Secretary, with instructions. to 
recommend five names, The report of this committee was approved and 
the following honorary members were elected by the council: Professor 

* Full addresses are given in the liat of members printet elsewhere in this league, 
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Léonce Manouvrier, Paris, France; Professor Karl von den Steinen, 
Berlin, Germany; Dr Alíred P. Maudslay, London, England; His Ex- 
eellency W. Radloff, Saint Petersburg, Russia; Professor Emile Cartail- 
hac, Toulouse, France. 

Reporl of the Treasurer—In the absence of Mr B. T. B. Hyde, his 
report was read bv Dr Walter Hough, the acting Treasurer. It was 
referred to an auditing committee (Saville and Goddard): 


REPORT oF THE TREASURER FOR 1913 


RECHIFTS 
Balance from 1912. Мөрімабісіфнаһтысатағанынаныз Фи БОЛАР 
From Арда ‘Society of Washington for 
American Anthropologist: 
ҮШ, ету, 0-3... - n e T. Йй 
Vol. XIV, DO. dera orm rero han has 
А Е калина SO 4212 
Vol. XV, DO. 3, «e eene nnnm nnn 44-64 
Reprints, . "Pise PPAR 4.62 150.80 
Front American Ethnological Society foe dLinericax 
Anthropologist: 
Val, NY Os A a cl el саваа) - S85 
Ұл жұға 4-4 a 
Vok ШИ. ү жЕКЕ ТЫККА АЛТЫНЫ | A 
Vol ХҮ, по.:7....... үгү, ee 4924 152.01 
From American Folk-Lore Sa 
Seven-twelfths cost of Current A nthropolog- 
ical Leterature published by American 
Anthropological Association and Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society: 
И Вован nns 22509 
ОТ Е еее терьер 151.41 
Vol, 1 а53.......-..--.-»------..... 145.80 
ПИВО ране 22. 119.28 — 54756 
БЛИНЫ үшүнүкт үрүн аел нүшү» ө ш к= тле» ЖАЙГЕ 
Annual subscriptions to еа M E ОНИ, | £67.50 
Sale af hack numbers and extra copies of Алады Anthre- 
pologis .... а носа враг 196.65. 
Authors’ epa fat сөн)... сша ыы... -00.11 
Sale ol. Memotrs . ТІТТІТІСІРІЕТТІЗІГТІТТТІГІТІТІ 52.76 
Publication fund . рае RT D 15.00 
Special funi for En ER bal дар; 500.00 
Subscriptions to Caren Antropol tera. MES 23.80 
ВН wa возр 44 200,00 
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EXPENDITURES 
For printing, binding, and mailing American Anthro- 
pologest: 
Мой, ЖТТ, поа... cee cape bale as $392.12 


Vol хау, U TETTITIPTTEICITTTTI TED DOR 

Vol AV Te lieve sso tR r2. Ap 

' Vol. XY, no. 2. . seasaarrrosss, BE 
Curren? Anthropological Literature: 

Voh а етан тенсе саа МИЯ 

Үш, 3,0. 4-.....-.--------“-"--------: ЖБД 


Үз; 5о,1......»..-..-------ұ.-ң<“ sila 179-35 

Renrinte: ......------ азаалан ұта таташа ШАШЫН бабаң 
Шіыніғапой8.......--------- меді асасы шыу sia... $396.02 
Едкогв ехрепзев.................-....-.... „ана. 62560 
Ттезвигегз ехрепвен......-..............::...). "T 127.63 
Secretary's схрспзсв:-.-. йун Каат Казен азаа . — 13533 
Returned виішмтірпопа--....-.-...-».--%<»--<:%%%54 е 6.75 


Subscription toward meeting expenses Я сарының com- 
mittee of International Сеен of the Anthropological 


Әіепсен.........-.---:4..... MEA A SIRE MM EE 25.00 3,847.85 
Balance on hàm... ooa ohh Re rmm IIRIARRHIR 467.06 
M. H. SAVILLE, 
р. Е, Соролар, 


In the absence of the Editor no editorial report was presented: but 
Dr Lowie, for the editors ol Current Anthropological Literature, made a 
brief verbal report stating that there yet remained two copies to be 
issued under the old agreement with the Americau Folk-Lore Society. 
The question of a new agreement and the continuance of Current Arn- 
thropological Jilerálure as a separate publication was referred to the 
Executive Committee, |t seems to be the general consensus of opinion, 
however, among members ol both societies that the separate publication 
could not be continued. 

The proposal to amend Section 5 of Article IHI of the Constitution 
by changing the sum © $1000" to "^ $500" was adopted. 

Dr Goldenweiser reported for the committee appointed to consider 
the advisability of devoting one oumber of the journals (jl mertcan 
Anthropologist and Journal of American Folt» Lore) to recent progress 
in the field of American anthropology in connection with the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists to be held in Washington, October 5-10, 
1914. The report was accepted and Dr Goldenweiser was instructed to. 
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complete his correspondence with contributors and to send the con- 
tributions to the editors for publication.. The Editor of the Amètican 
Anthrepologiat was instructed to have extra copies of the number in 
question printed for free distribution among foreign members. of the 
International Congress of Americanists. The contributions already 
promised are: Archeology, W. H. Holmes: Physteal Anthropology. A. 
Hrdlička: Materi Симе, Сагі Wissler: Mythology, Franz Boas: 
Linguistics, Р. Е. Goddard; Ceremonial Organisation, R. WH. Томе: 
Religion, Paul Radin; Social and Political Organizalion, A. A, Golden- 
weiser; Hislórieol Relations, J: R. Swanton and R. B. Dixon. 

Professor Boas reported far the Committee on Americantstic Anthro- 
pological Literature. His motion that the Executive. Committee he 
authorized to appropriate the sum of $300 to be used to prepare manu- 
scripts of Americanistic Anthropological. Bibliography for the year 1914, 
provided the state of the treasury permite and provided the Bureau of 
American Ethnology agrees. to publish the bibliography in question, was 
carried. 

The committee on the preparation of a scheme of phonetic represen- 
tation which will have the official sanction of the American Anthrope- 
logical Association reported progress through its chairman, Professor 
Boas, who announced that a further report would bè made at the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists in October: 

The Committee onthe Preservation of American Antiquities was 
discharged at the request of its chairman, W, H. Holmes, A similar 
request was granted to Dr Charles Peabody, chairman of the Committee 
of American Archeological Nomenclature. 

Dr Hrdiifka gave a detailed report of the progress made by the 
local committee in preparation for the [forthcoming International 
Congress of Americanists to be held in Washington. The American 
Anthropological Association accepted un invitation to become a member 
of the Congress, to which President Dixon named Franz Boas of Columbia 
University and George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University as delegates 
from the Association. 

^ letter was read from Professor A. L. Kroeber, who expressed the 
hope that the Association would accept the invitation of Mr James A. 
Barr, manager of the Bureau of Conventions and Societies of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, to liold a special session in San Francisco 
during the Exposition, Professor Kroeber unmeinced hís readiness to 
do everything in his power to help make such А meeting à success, The 
invitation was referred to the Executive Committee with power to act, 
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The selection of a place for the next annual meeting of the Association 
was likewise left to the Executive Committee, which has decided that 
the meeting shall be held in Philadelphia during the Christmas holidays 
in affiliation with Section H of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

The Chair appointed a Committee on Nominations consisting of 
Boas, Lowie, Swanton, Gordon, and MacCurdy, whose report was 
accepted by the Association, the election of officers resulting as follows: 


President? Roland B. Dixon: Harvard University, 

Vice-President, rorg: George A. Dorsev, Field Museum of Natural History, 

Vice-President, rors: Alexander F. Chamberlain, Clark University. 

Vice- President, 1916: A. L. Krocber, University of California. 

Vice-President, rorz: George B. Gordon, University of Pennsylvania. 

Secreiary: George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University. 

Treasurer: B. T. B: Hyde, New York- 

Editor: F, W. Hodge, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Associate Editors: John R. Swanton, Robert H. Lowie, und Alexander F. 
Chamberluin. 

Executive Commilices The President, Secretary, Treasurer, Editor (ex officio), 
and W. H. Hokies, Charlea Peabody, and Pliny E. Goddard. 

Council: F. W. Putnam, Е. Bots, W. H. Holmes, J, W. Fewkes, A. ЕЁ, Cham- 
berlaim, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, G. A. Dorsey, G. ©. MacCundy, B, T. B- 
Hyde, F. W, Hodge (ex-officio); Alice C. Fletcher, C. P. Bowditch, 5. Culin, В.Н. 
Lowie, C. Wissler, C. H.. Hawes, E. Sapir, N. C. Nelson, H, Bingham, (1914); 
A. E. Tenks; 5. A. Barrett, W. Hough, A. Hrdlitka, A. L. Kroeber, А. М. Torzer, 
F. б. Speck, A. A. Goldenweiser, F. C. Cole (1915); H, I. Smith, G. H. Pepper, 
М. С; Ғағаһее, |, К. Swanton, С. G. Heye, H. J. Spinden, T. T. Waterman, 
B. Laufer, W. D. Wallis (1916); W. C. Mills, H. Montgomery, C. B. Moore, W. K. 
Moorchead, C. Peabody, C. C. Willoughby, P. E. Goddard, T. Michelson, M. H. 
Saville (1917). 


The incoming President, Professor Roland B. Dixon, has appointed 
the following committees: 


Committee on Program: G, С. MacCundy (chairman), F. W. Hodge, W. H. 
Holmes, B. Laufer, E. Sapir, and C. Peabody. 

Commiiler on. Finance: B. T. B. Hyde (chairman), G, G. MacCurdy, W. H., 
Furness 3d, George G. Heye, Clarence B. Moore, C, P. Bowditch. 

Commiticeon Publication: The names of the members of this committee appear 
on the third page of the cover of thie number of the American Anthropologist. 

Committee on Policy: Alice C, Fletcher (chairman), F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, 
W. H. Holmes, A. L. Krocber, G. B. Gordon; J. W. Fewkes. 
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ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 

The address of President Dixon on Some Aspects of North American 
Ethnology is published in this issue of the American Anthropologist: The 
presidential address of Professor Lomax before the Folk-Lore Society on 
Types of Americon Folk Songs will appear in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore. Professor Dixon's address was introductory to a symposium 
onthe Relation of Archeology to Ethnology, in which Boas, Holmes, Laufer 
am! MacCurdy participated. Most of this discussion follows Professor 
Dixon's paper in this issue. Some of the more noteworthy papers read 
at the joint meeting are represented in this report by abstracts: 


Ten Days with Dr Henri Marlin of La Quina (Charente) France: 
CHARLES PEABODY 


Dr Peabody showed slides of the Mousterian station of La Quina 
(Charente) France, where, on behalf of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, he spent the last part of September in excavating and study. 
This was by the courteous approval and invitation of Dr Henri Martin of 
Paris, the owner of the site, whose work and publications have helped 
to cause it to rank with Le Moustier, La Ferrassie, La Chapelle-aux- 
Saints, and other paleolithic stations of commanding interest archeo- 
logically and somatologically, La Quina offers à complete Mousterian 
picture from the lowest reminiscences of Acheulian shapes to pointes 
courbes, perforated teeth, bone poingons—pointing to the Aurignacian. 
Dr Martin was the first to notice them at this site. Of special impor- 
tance are afew bitsoi manganese; Dr Martin suggests a tise prefatory ta 
the use of black color during the three later paleolithic epochs. The 
proportion of bones of reindeer, horse, and bison bearing the marks of 
crushing, scraping, and cutting by flint implements js large, though in 
the collection hardly attaining the go per cent reached by Dr Martin. 


Paleolithic Art aa Represented in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New Fork: GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy 

The paper ts based on specimens collected by Professor Henry F. 
Osborn atid the author during the summer of 1912. The series represents 
the art, the art tools, and the ornaments of the Aurignacian and Mag- 
dalentan peoples of the Dordogne. The Museurn was especially fortu- 
nate in securing two original engravings of the horse: one a large figure 
deeply and rudely incised on a limestone slab from the tate Aurignacian 
rock-shelter No, 2 at Sergeac, and the other a small figure delicately 
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incised on a fragment of reindeer bone from the late Magdalenian rock- 
shelter at Limeuil, The paper is published in the number of the А merican 
Museum: Journal, 


The So-called “ Argillites"' of the Delaware Valley: N. H. WisCHELL 


This paper is based on a collection of about 300 inet tse: collected 
in the vicinity of Trenton, N. Je It is composed essentially of a petro- 
graphic description of the rock of which the specimens are composed, 
and of the alteration forms which they exhibit; it brings out the following 
results: The rock is not argillite, but basic volcanic tuff densely compacted. 
sò aa to look like basalt. It te rather easily decomposed superficially, 
when exposed for a long time to any oxidizing agents, and the specimens 
(arrowpoints, blades, and all small implements made of this rock) have 
become coated with a scale of decay which is sometimes hard and brown, 
and sometimes so soft and chalky that it is removed by any gentle 
friction, such as rain, frost, and especially by wind-driven sand. Such 
removal of the decayed layer leaves the surface finely rough with pro- 
jecting grains which are composed of the original basalt, the depressions 
being due to the more easy decay and removal of the matrix matter 
which surrounds the grains; and this interstitial matter has been further 
decayed, in numerous instances, so as to leave a more or less loose 
condition in the texture of the rock to somewhat greater depth, suggesting 
an appropriate descriptive term, “eaten,” which has been applied to it, 

The rock within is dense and black, hardly warranting the name 
" basic tuff " here given to it: and such nature of the rock would not 
have been detected except for the careful examination in microscopic 
thin section, for which the writer had mae about a dozen slides. The 
nature of the rock suggests former volcanic ejection and sedimentary 
spreading ol the débris in the Triassic ocean, and hence also the conclusion 
that this rock occurs as strata in the Triassic and not as dykes. 

There are larger implements made of diabase rock, and they manifest 
also a remarkable superficial alteration, the alteration scale being hard 
and of a greenish-yellow color, the thickness of which is about the same 
as the chalky scale on the implements made of the volcanic tuff. This 
diabase rock is allied to the tuff rock genetically and. chemically, but it 
occurs as dykes, which pierce the Triassic strata at some distance above 
Trenton, 

There are said to be outcrops of argillite in the valley of the Delaware, 
and there may be implements made of such rock, but in the handling of 
about 300 implements, collected with the idea that they were composed of 
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argillite, Professor Winchell has failed to find one composed of that rack; 
He refrained from a discussion of the possible cause of this remarkable 
alteration, which is quite unlike any alteration seen by him elsewhere: 
such discussion would involve the interpretation of the much disputed 
archeology of the Delaware valley; and that is reserved fora futute more 
tlaborate investigation. 


The Results of an Archeological Surrey af New Jeriey: LESLIE ӨРТЕН 
(Published in. the present number of the American Anthropologist.) 


Etruscan Influence in West Africa and Bornes: E. A. Hooton. (Read 
by title) 

The subject was introduced by remarks on the construction of cul- 
tural genealogies. Tho parallelism between Kayan and Kenyah religious 
rites and the systeme òf augury and exiraspicium of ancient Tuscany and 
Rome were critically examined (Hose and MacDougall, The Pagan 
Trihes of Borneo, vol, 11). Then followed an examination of Frohenius’ 
theory of a connection between Yoruba culture and the civilization of 
the Etruscaus as expressed in " Und Africa Sprach.” 


The Human- Monster Figure on the. Nazca Potlery; Enwanp K. PUTNAM 
(Read by title) 

The most frequently recurring figure on the beautiful polychrome ware 
from the Nazca valley, Peru, is some form of a human-monster, which, 
may be interpreted either as a man in centipede or other animal dress, 
or else as a mythological creature, part human and part animal. Thirty 
of the Nazca pots in the Ficke collection from Nazca, recently placed in 
the museum of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, represent this himan- 
monster in. some aspèct: A study of these pots shows a series of at least 
six types, more or less distinct, but all interrelated. Mr Putnam's paper 
is published in the Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, 


Note on the Archeology of Chiriqui: Georck GRANT MacCurpy. (Pub- 
lished in the present issue of the American Anthropologist.) 


The Maya Zodiac of Acameeh: Stansnvay Hagar 
An inscription upon a wall of Acanceh, in Yucatan, recently un- 
covered, presents symbols of the sun, stars, planet Venus, and of the 
northward and southward course of the sun along the eclipse, alan a 
series of vases used in the ritual of the monthly festivali The middle 
band of this inscription apparently contained originally twenty-three 
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panels in two rows, each panel enclosing the figure of a man or an animal. 
All these figures are symbola of the signs of the Maya zodiac, placed in 
correct sequence, the lower row probably representing the signs themselves 
and the upper row the dicties governing them, This zodiac reveals 
symbols almost identical with those of the numerous other American 
zodiacs found from Peru to Arizona, and its andlogy to the Oriental 
zodiacs js but little less marked. 


fs there Evidence, other than Linguistic, af Relationship between the Northern 
and Southern Alhapascans? P. E. GODDARD 
The Navaho and Apache relate a myth of a culture hero who killed 
тапу monstrous animals: The Beaver and other northern Athapascan 
tribes havea myth similar in several detaila. Are these facts conclusive 
evidence of the survival of a-myth known tà the Athapascans when they 
formed a single community? 


Phrairies, Clans, Moieties: Ro A. Lowe 

Phratries corresponding to a dual division are essentially different 
front phratries that are merely assemblages of clans or gentes, and should 
be uniformly designated as" moieties,” especially as there are tribes with 
both types of social unit, [n general, it should not be taken for granted 
that all “ moieties,” “ phratries," " clans," or " gentes "" correspond to 
the same reality, the contrary being sometimes demonstrably” true: 
These terms simply constitute a convenient nomenclature and should 
never be interpreted to be more than that. 


The Cultural Position of the Piatns Ojibway: ALANSON SKINNER 

A brief account of the social, political, and ceremonial organization 
of the Plains Ojibway in comparison with that of the neighboring Plains 
and Woodlands tribes, The Plains Ojibway have been separated from 
the main body of the tribe for a long time and now consider themselves 
as an independent group giving themselves the name Hungi, they 
keeping an intermediate position between the tribes of the plains and 
those of the forest, 


The Social, Political, und Religious Organization of the Tewa: H. J. 
SPIKDEK 

In this paper Dr Spinden discussed some of the fundamental prin- 

ciples that control the life of the Pueblo Indians, particularly those al 

the Rie Grande region. The matter covered comprised the clan and 
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clàn groups, the questions of intermarriage and inheritance, the election 
and duties of officers, the religious heads and religious societies; as well 
as certain important religious concepts, which react upon the organization 


Results of Some Recent Investigations Regarding the Southeastern Tribes 
of the Uniled Slale:: Jonn Ri SWANTON 

Recent investigations among and concerning the tribes formerly living 
in our southeastern states have developed several interesting facts, of 
which the most iniportant are the following: 

The Yuchi Indians are already known to have occupied in ancient 
times the territory along Savannah river, Georgia, from Ebenezer creek 
to a position a considerable distance north of Augusta, and to have 
occupied at least the upper portion of the Ogechee valley. They are now 
shown to have been identical with the Westo of the early Carolina settlers, 
while it is demonstrated that a part of them living north of Augusta 
received the name of Hoglogee. The terms Westo, Hoglogee, Ogechee, 
апа Yuchi were evidently given at one period to as many distinct bands 
of these Indians, each having for a time its own separate history: but all, 
except perhaps the Ogechee, seem to have reunited in one body among the 
Lower Creeks. There is one other possible exception in the case of the 
Choctawhatchee band of Yuchi who appear to have joined the Tu- 
kaba'tci. Most important of all, however, is the discovery that there 
was in the seventeenth century a detached band of Vuchi living upon 
Tennessee river, a band finally destroyed or expelled by the Cherokee. 
Owing to the absence of any récord of the Yuchi prior to 1670 the questian 
is raised whether they did not come into their later historical positions 
alter about 1600, 

The Muskhogean stock proper is shown to have consisted of a southern 
and a northern group of tries. The former maintained their separate- 
ness in the western part of the area occupied by them as the Choctaw, 
but the eastern tribes of the group came in time to be dominated by and 
partially submerged in the tribes of the northern division, known to 
history as the Muskogee or Creeks. A few, like the Yamasi, were 
practically exterminated. These Muskogee conaisted of a small number 
of closely related tribes like thè Coosa and Abi‘ka among the: Upper 
Creeks and the Kawi'ta and Kasi'ta among the Lower Creeks. To the 
former were added, in course of time, a number of others, the last of which, 
the Koasati, Alabama, and probably the Taskigi, belonged to the 
southern Muskhogean group !n the same way around the Kawita and 
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Kasi'ta came to be gathered the Chiaha, from among the Yamasi; the 
Osotei, from Florida: the Hitchiti, from southern Georgia; the Okmulgee, 
fram the river which now beare their name; the Sawokli, from the Choc- 
tiwhatchee; and the Apalachicola, representing the remnants of the 
Apalachee and those Muskhogean bands which formerly lived on the 
lower course of Apalachicola river. The Oconee, [rom the river of that 
name, also settled near them for a few years, but soon went to Florida, 
where their town constituted the nucleus of what afterward came to be 
tnownasthe Seminole nation. In addition there were some groupe which 
have since been lost to sight. Such were the Tamali and the Aéquite, 
the latter perhaps identical with the Ocute af De Soto, and a more 
interesting tribe known as Tamahita, whose original home appears to 
have been in western Virginia and who may have been either Muskhogean 
or Siouan. 

Part of the Taskigi, Koasati, and Chiaha formerly resided upon Ten- 
nessee river, and along with them were two mysterious peoples, the Tali 
and Casquinampo. The latter are the Casqui or Casquin of the De Sota 
chroniclers: the former were perhaps the Talligéwi of the Delaware 
Walam Olum, and may have been part of the Cherokee or Muskogee, 
Another mysterious tribe was the Monsopelea. They seem to have 
resided in early days in the neighborhood of the present city of Cin- 
cinnati, but later they moved down upon the Mississippi and finally 
united with the Taénsa. 

The people living along the lower course of the Mississippi northward 
of Red river in De Soto's time were probably connected, as in later days, 
with the Tunica or the Natchez, but little can be done with the names 
given by his chroniclers. Nevertheless there is reason to believe that the 
Pacaha, instead of being Quapaw, were a part of the Tunica, It would 
thus appear that the Tunican group at one period extended over a much 
wider area and played a more important part in the aboriginal history 
of the lower Mississippi in precolumbian times. 


Notes on the Social Organization of the Fox Indians: TRUMAN MICHELSON 

The Fox Indiana are divided into a number of exogamous gentes with 
animal names, which furthermore form groups in so far as they perform 
certain courtesies for each other, such as burial and acting as the 
attendants in clan-feasts. Thos the Bear and Thunder gentes bury each 
other: at the Eagle clan-feast there will be eight male ceremonial atten- 
dante; two of whom will belong to the Bear gens, two to the Thunder 
gens, and four to the Wolf gens; while there will be eight female atten- 
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dants: four of whom will belong tò the Eagle gens, two to the Hear gens, 
and two to the Thunder gens: The two fire attendants will belong 
to the Bear gens. 

It further appears that formerly the order in which the various 
clan-feasts were held was rigul. The following is the order thus far 
obtained: Bear, Wolf, Thunder, Fox, Eagle. The tribe is furthermore 
divided into two divisions, membership in which is thus regulated: the 
first child, whether boy or girl, will belong to the group that the father 
does not; the second child, buy or girl, to the group the father does, and 
so on-alternately. ‘The statements by Jones’ regarding the regulations 
of membership cannot be substantiated. by actual pedigrees, Mem- 
bers of one side wre called Kicko'Ag! (sing. Kickó'9), and paint with 
white clay; those of the other are called Tü'k&naAg! (sing. Tá'k&n"), and 
paint with charcoal The ordinary statement that these major groups 
are merely for rivalry in athletics and for emulation generally, is cer- 
tainly a mistaken one, At clan-feasts the invited are separated into 
these divisions, the Kicko'Ag! being seated on the south side of the lodge, 
the Tó'kanag! on the north, resembling the line-up in the lacrosse 
gare. 

Moreover, in clan-feasts certain officers are definitely assigned to 
these two divisions, and have fixed positions, the performers of the clan 
giving the feast being always in the center, on the south side, Thus at a 
Fox clan-feast the drummer will be a Kicka™: at a Thunder clan-feast 
the drummer will be a TO'kàn*, the rattlers adjacent to his west TO'kdnag', 
the rattlers adjacent to his east Kickó'Ag'; formeriv a To‘kan* man 
attended the west fire and à. Kickü'* the cast fire; at an Eagle clan-feast 
the drummer will belong to the Kicko'* divisinn, on each side of whom 
there will be a rattler belonging to this division, adjacent to each of 
whom there will be two or three Ta'kanag! rattlers, next to each group 
of whom there will he a rattler, two smokers, and two female ceremonial 
attendants of the Eagle gens—all of whom will be Kiekd‘ag!, It should 
be especially mentioned that in the Eagle clan-feast the female attendants 
belonging to the Bear gens will be on the south aide, but this ie clearly 
because they. must be Kickd‘ag' and not due to any localization by clan- 
right. Sitnilarly in the same clan-feast the female attendants belonging 
to Thunder gens, being Ta'kinag!, will be on the north side. Ae 
mentioned above, the male attendants will belang to the Bear, Thunder, 
and Wolf gentes; half of each group will be Kieko'Ag! and half Tà'kanag!, 
and of these attendants one leader will be a. Kickó'* and belong to the 
Bear gens, and the other leader will be a Tō'kān* and belong to. tht 

! J'aurnal af Americas FalkJore, xxiv. 216. Thla may be sald also af earlier writers, 
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Thunder gens, In the dances and eating connected with the clan-feasts 
the same divisions reappear, hut Dr Michelson has not yet succeeded 
in working out the precise arrangement in detail. 

Finally, according to information received the two major divisions 
are prominent in adoption-feasts, the buffalo-hunt, and caámp-police; 
but details are lacking. It should be especially noted that these major 
divisions have nothing whatsoever to do with marriage so far as pedigree 
and statements of informants show. In conclusion it should be mentioned 
that the bulk of the above information had to be obtained without the 
Services of an interpreter, owing to the extreme conservatism of the Fox 
Indians, Hence it is probable that there may have been some misunder- 
standing on some points which accordingly may be subject to future 
correction. 


Noles on Algongwian Grammar: TRUMAN MICHELSON. (See American 
Anthropologist for July-September, 1915.) 

From:a study of Dr Jones’ Fox Texts, as well as:-Michelson's, and Dr 
Jones' Kickapoo ones, it appears that the very great firmness in the 
Algonquian word-unit is more apparent than real. (All sorts of incor- 
porations in the verbal compound can and do occur; but it should be 
carefully noted that the incorporation of the nominal object (formerly 
thought to be characteristic of American Indian languages) is non-existent.! 
However, it may be noted that the various incorporations cannot occur 
in haphazard positions; but ordinarily only after initial stems, and the 
element -£ci- (discussed below), Also it appears that it is quite conven- 
tional after which initial stems these incorporated elements cau and can 
пог оссиг. Itshould be noted that certain initial steiris can occur outside 
the verbal compound as well as within the compound, while others can 
occur only within the compound. The difference between secondary 
stems of the first and second order as distinguished in the Algonquian 
sketch in the Handbook af American Indian Languages has proved to 
be untenable. Certain supposed secondary stems have turned out to be 
initial stems. And it would seem thatthe order in which the two supposed 
classes occur is conventional and does not conform to a general rule, In 
this connection it may be mentioned that whichever copula is used in con- 
nection with verbal stems, it appears to be entirely conventional. ‘This 
conventionality applies to other combinations of stems, and to the in- 
strumental particles for the most part; and, it would seem, to the so-called 
iInervocalic consonants (though as a matter of fact some cases, e. g, -lcis 

* Under certain conditions eves this can occur.—T. Ai., March. 1014. 

AM, KNTH., X. в. rg—ab 
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are composed of-a consonant and a following vowel). To sum up, in 
Algonquian the firmness in word-unit is more apparent than. real, and 
although Algonquian may analytically be reduced to the constituent 
grammatical elements, yet synthesis of such elements by no means holds 
Rood universally: 

It appears rhat both. reduplication and duplication occur in. Algon- 
guiam, with and without vocalic or consonantic change (these apply to 
reduplication only), No rule has been found as yet to govern these: 
but it appears that reduplication with corisonantie cliange ia limited ta 
avery few stems, It should be mentioned that initial stems only (with 
limitations discussed below). are duplicated or reduplicated; however an 
initial stem. may Бе reduplicated, even though not the first initial stem 
in à verbal compound. In опе rase the instrumental particle -me is 
reduplicated with the initial stem as if an integral portion of this. The 
secondary stem -msd- shows the peculiarity that vowel w is treated as if 
an integral portion of. the. preceding initial stem, and is reduplicated 
with it, 

A beginning has been made in the elucidation of the pronouns of the 
subordinate modes. These single pronouns (which are Invariably suf- 
fixed) expresa both subject and ohject. It iš clear that subjective and 
objective pronouns, and in certain instances modal elements alao, have 
been fused; but the fusion lias been so complete that hitherto it has all 
hut defied analysis. In all cases that are at all satisfactorily understood 
the objective pronoun immediately follows the instrumental particle, 
and precedes the subjective pronoun. Thus -d-, the invariable objective 
pronoun, first person singular, in all subordinate modes, occurs in. such 
combinations as Fox -iic*, «iit, af, etr aa the object with rhe third person 
animate singular of the conjunctive, subjunctive, and participial modos 
respectively as subject: compare the intransitive third person animate 
Singular in the same modes; -fc', -f, -f respectively. Similarly it ap- 
pears that «- is the practically universal objective pronoun of the second 
person, singular and plural,in subordinate modes, These facts, in com- 
bination with what has been previously known, make it obvious that it 
will be only a question of time before the whole matter is unraveled. 

[t may be noted that certain: transitive farms of the independent 
mode have turned out to bé passive in structure, ant that certain objec- 
tive pronouns are the same as in subordinate modes: 

The table of the participial mode tn the Algonquian sketch in the 
Handbook of American Indian. Langnages contains certain forms which 
are terminations of the conjunctive, not participial: and the supposed 
transitive forms with inanimate subject or subjects properly should have 
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been discussed in Section 34. Moreover it appears that the table is 
constructed on a wrong principle inso far as it does not show all possi- 
bilities Incidenrally it may be mentioned that a participial of the in- 
terrogative occurs, though not given in the sketch. However, the forms 
Arc extremely uncommon, 

It igexpected that thiá paper will be printed in full as part of a series 
іп the American Anthropologist, 


The Boomerang in Ancient Babvionta: Jawes B. Nies.. (To be published 
іп a forthcoming issue of the American Anthropologist.) 


Chinese Anhigquiltes in the Field. Museim: BERTHOLD LAUFER 

Dr Laufer showed 42 slides representing a small selection from the 
Chinese antiquities. gathered by him for the Field Museum of Natural 
History during the Mrs T. B. Blackstone expedition. The main object 
af his paper was to point out the close interrelation of religious and artistic 
thought in ancient China, the character of early art being preéminently 
determined by ancestor and nature worship. The geometric symbclism 
of the archuic period was bricilv set forth ani illustrated by. à number 
ef early bironzes and jades, — The idealism ol the Han period (8.c. 206- 
220 A.D.) was interpreted. in the light of. the quaint mortuary customs 
as expressed by its grave-seulptures, pottery, and peculiar use of jade, 
Several specimens of early Buddhist sculpture in marble and wood were 
demonstrated, und a larger number of medieval funereal clay figures, 
which now form a very important source for the study of the culture- 
life and religious beliefs of the Tcang period (618—906 л.р.). 


The Huron and Wyandot Cosmogome Dewtirs and the Iroguoian Sky 
Gods: C. M. BAgnkAU 

This paper dealt with the primeval human-like beings of the Sky- 
world and the Water-world, the fall of the Woman from the Sky, the 
creation of the Island on the Big Turtle’s back, the birth of the Twins 
and their works upon the Island; their war, in the course of which the. 
Giants and Dwaris were brought into existence, and the coming of man, 
Ít ia a synoptic exposition of the information contained in several cos- 
méügonic myths of the Hurons and Wyandot, two versions of which Mr 
Barbeau has recently collected among the Oklahoma Wyandot The 
second part of the paper was a discussion of the nature and function of the 
Iroquoian (i. e. Iroquois and Huron) Sky gods Hamendiju or Hawenniyu, 
the Sun and the Moon, and the Thunderers, | 
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The Wyandol Ukis: C- M. BARBEAU 
The Wyandot whis, equivalent to the Algonquian " manitos," are a 
multiplicity of good and bad monsters, believed to dwell everywhere in 
the world and to mingle with the Indian folk for their benefit or detri- 
ment. Same of them are said to be the cause of all calamities and dis: 
cases, while others may become the friends and protectors of the Indiana 
at rhe time of their initiation. 


The Clan and the Maternal Family of the Hroguois Lragie: A, A. GOLDEN- 
WEISER 

Whereas certain features, such as exogamy, establish an identity, 
or at least an equivalence, between a clan in a tribe of the League, and 
its namesakes inthe other tribes; thë presence ol other features, such as 
the individual names, which differ [or every clan and tribe, necessitates 
the distinetion of the clan in each tribe asa social unit, The functions of 
characteristics of the Iroquois clan were as follows: exogamy; a set of 
individual names; 4 burial-ground: association with a certain locality, 
perhaps a long-howse: an: indefinite sense of relationship between ita 
members; certain prerogatives with reference to chieftainship and cere- 
monial oficials (see Family), 

The maternal family comprises all the inale and female descendants 
of a woman, the descendants of her female descendants, ete, The limits 
of the family are not so clearly fixed as those of the clan: but its social 
hearings were, in the old lroquojs system, of the greatest importance, 
While the chiefs and ceremonial officials were theoretically associated 
with chins, these functionaries were really hereditary within the limits 
of maternal families. Certain families also had religious prerogatives, 
such as the ownership of the Real Life Medicine, etc. Besides these 
definite functions, the influence of the maternal family was ever present 
in affairs of public and individual concern. 

At the present time the clan and the maternal Family are constantly 
being confounded even by the best-informed Indiana. ‘The reason for 
this lies in the fact that the principle underlying the clan and the maternal 
family is the same. It is quite certain, however, that de facte the two 
kinds of social units are quite distinct. ‘he number of individuals in a 
clan is often larger than could һе the number of individuals living at one 
time, and related by blood. Moreover, situations like that among the 
Mohawk or the Oneida show clearly that here-a clan. must comprise at 
least. three separate lines of maternal descent. The fact that a clan has 
a name, while the maternal family has none, ie in part responsible for the 
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more fluctuating character of the latter units; as ties of blood relationship 
äre, after a jew generations, lost sight of, and a once integral line of 
descent splits up into two or more maternal families. (Two genealogies: 
were Sliown to illustrate the relation between the elective and the heredi- 
tary elements in the succession of chiefs.) 


The Eruption and Decay of the Permanent Teeth: RougREY DgExNETT BEAN 

The author presented a preliminary report ón the results of an in- 
vestigation of rhe teeth àf 2221 school attendants lor. the anatomical 
laboratory of Tulane University. The data are as follows: 


630 Filipino male (3to30 yrü) 3232 German male. — 407 American male 


(5 tà 18 yrs). 
145 Filipino female (5 to 30 yrs); 306 German female. 410 American female 
—= (5 to 18 yrz.). 


== 


776 628 817 

Eruption of the teeth.—(1) The Filipinos are from one to four years 
earlier than the Germans and Americans in the eruption af rhe per- 
manent teeth, and the Americans arc slightly earlier than the Germans. 
(3) The females are more precocious than the males in the three groups, 
but this difference is very slight among the Filipines, and a little less 
among the Germans than among the Americans. (3) The Filipinos are 
more homogeneous sexually (there is less difference between the sexes) 
than the Americans, who are more heterogencous than the Germans. 
(4) The lower teeth erupt before the upper, except that the upper pre- 
molare erupt before the lower. (5) The permanent teeth erupt at three 
periods, about the ages of 7, 10, and +8 years, in connection with the 
eruption of the three sets of molars, and the first two periods alternate 
with periods of rapid growth in stature.. Results: Individual teeth, 

The teeth erupt in the following order: t, Lower first molars. 2, 
Lower medianincisors. 3, Upper frst molars. 4, Upper median incisors. 
5, Lower lateral incisors. 6, Upper lateral incisors. 7, Upper median 
premolars, 8, Lower canines. 9, Lower median premolars. to, Upper 
lateral premolars. — 11, Upper canines 12, Lower lateral premolars. 
13, Lower second molars. 14, Upper second molars. 15, Lower third 
molars. 16, Upper third molars. | 

This order is followed by the Germans and Americans, and also by 
the Filipinos except that among the Filipinos the canines erupt earlier 
than the premolars and upper lateral incisors; and the canines erupt from 
two to four years earlier in the Filipinos than in the Germans and 
Americans. 
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A law of alternation in development has been deduced, based on the 
alternation of periods of acceleration and retardation in the growth of- 
the bones (stature), upon the periods of acceleration and retardation ín 
the development of the permanent teeth, and upon the alternation in 
the eruption of the individual permanent teeth, as well as (rom a general 
knowledge of development, especially from the researches of Donaldson, 
Jackson, and others, "his law may be formulated somewhat zs follows: 

There ure one or more periods of acceleration aliernating sith. Periods 
of retardation in the development of the structure of the body. The periods 
of acceleration in the development of one structure are synchronous with the 
periods of retardation in the development of another. 

The various structural parts, or organs, of the body do not develop 
synchronously, nor with equal rapidity diving the same periods of time, 
but first one then another develops: Thos the period of the first six 
months after birth is ane ol rapid growth in length, which is followed by 
the eruption of the temporary teeth, all of which are through the gums 
by the end of the third year, alter which there is a period of rest; Fol- 
lowing this there is another period of rapid growth in length (stature), 
subsequent to which the permanent teeth begin to erupt, after which the 
growth of the body ia again accelerated, to be followed by a second rapid 
eruption ol the permanent teeth, and then another rapid growth of the 
body which is succeeded hy puberty. 

The development of the organs in the enibryo and the fetus, as well 
as after birth, may be given to illustrate the law of alternation. The 
early development of the heart precedes that of the lungs, and late 
development of the liver precedes that of the stomach and intestines, and 
the development of the brain and head precedes that of the trunk and 
extremities, 

The law is not only applicable to normal development but also seems 
to apply to abnormal development through a process of compensation. 
If one structure is unusually precocious in the periods of acceleration in 
development, its compleme ntary structure will be backward in the periods 
of acceleration, and vice versa. Thus the upper canines are precocious 
in the Filipino boys, and the upper lateral incisors are backward, and 
the upper lateral incisors are precocious in the Filipino girls and the upper 
canimes are backwan],  Otherexamples could be cited, but these suffice to 
illustrate the law. 

Decay of tke leeth.— The temporary teeth of the Americans are worse 
than those of the Filipinos, which in turn are worse than those of the 
Germans. ‘The permanent teeth of the Americans are worse than those 
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of the Germans, which are worse than those of the Filipinos. The girls 
have worse teeth than the boys in all the groups. 

Morphologic form and teeth—Those individuals with long iaces, 
heads, and полез, and large occipital circumferences of the head, have 
worse teeth than those individuals with broad heads, faces, and повез, 
and large parietal circumferences of the head; and the teeth of the former 
develop earlier than the teeth of the latter. The long head-face-nose 
forms with the large occipital region of the head have been called Hyper- 
onto-morphs by Dr Bean, and the broad head-face-nose forms with the 
large parietal region of the head have been called Hypo-onto-morphs, 

The relative number of. Hyper-onto-morphs is greatest among the 
\mericans, least among the Filipinos, ünd nearly as great among the 
Germans аз among the Americans, Hypo-morphiam decreases with 
age, and Hyper-morphiam increases, so that whereas among the Filipinos 
there are 15-2 Hypos to 1 Hyper between the ages of 3 and 16, there are 
only 3.8 Hypos to + Hyper fron 16 to 30 years of age, Hypo-morphism 
is a condition of fess maturity than Hyper-morphism. Apparently the 
Filipinos mature more slowly than the Americans and Germans in mor- 
phologic form: although they mature earlier in stature and in the eruption 
of their permanent teeth, which again may be only another expression 
of compensation in the law of alternation in development, 


The Crow Sun Dance: R. H. Lowie 
The Crow Suu Dance differs from the ceremony as performed by 
other Plains tribes in being undertaken only for the purpose of revenging 
the death oí a tribesman. With the esoteric rites designed to effect this 
abject, however, there are combined esoteric performances very similar 
to the Sun Dance activities of neighboring tribes, 


Notes on the Folklore and Mythology of the Fox Indians: TRUMAN 
MICHELSON 

A study of the published material as well a4 the unpublished collection 
of Dr Michelson (several thousand pages in text) shows that woodland, 
plains, and European elements enter into Fox mythology and folklore. 
The tales about Piteica™ (Pitica™), Ca'kanü'^, and Atwiin*, corruptions 
of Petit Jean, Jacques te, and Antoine, respectively, are among those most 
patently European. It is evident that the European elements are old, 
several of them likewise occurring in Kickapoo, and a few in Malecite, 
Very little Sauk material is available to enable one to determine. how 
close this is to Fox. Dr Jones’ Kickapoo collection, though. not large, 
indicates an extremely close relationship. The published Ojibwa material 
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as well as Dr Jones’ unpublished callection shows conclusively that this is 
not closely connected with Fox folklore and mythology, The scant Peoria 
material collected by Dr Gatschet exhibits an intimate relationship. It 
has been said that the Fox tale is brief and succinet,  Thisisnot con&rmed 
by the writer's collection, in which one myth is about 1200 pagesin extent, 
one more than 1100, one mare than 800, and quite à number of a hundred 
pages more or less. How in the dissemination oí myths and tales the 
myth and tale adapted by a tribe may be modeled to suit the previously 
existing mythology and folklore can be well illustrated by the Fox ma- 
terial. Thus among the Ojibwa the culture-heto is married and has 
children who are always hungry: among the Fox he is unmarried but is 
intimately associated with his grandmother. Consequently in the story of 
how Duck miraculously produces the wild-rice and how the here unsuceess- 
fully attempts to imitate him, among the Ojibwa Nanabucu's wile 
figures and his children are fed; among the Fox Wisa'ka'*'s grandmother 
appears and the episode of the hungry children is absent. [t matters not 
whether the story has been borrowed by the Fox from the Ojibwa or 
by the Ojibwa from the Fox, or both from a common source, adaptation 
to the existing folklore and mythology must be assumed. 


Stone Implements of Surgery(?) from San Miguel Island, California: 
H. NEWELL Wamnrg. (Published in the present issue of the 
American Anthropologist.) 

Wayside Shrines in Northwestern California: P. E. Gonpa&gn. (Pub- 
lished in the present issue of the American Anthropologts!.) 


Tewa Kinship Terms from the Village of Hüno, Arizoma: BARBARA 
FREIRE-Marreco. Read by title, (To be published in the 
next issue of the American Anthropologist.) 


A number of papers were read for which no abstracts were obtained: 
Vhe Piltdown Shull, C. H. Hawes: The So-called Red-paint People 
Cemeteries of Maine, WK. Moorehead? Brief Account of Recent An- 
thropological Explorations under the Ausprces of the Smithyouian [n- 
stitution and Panama-California. Exposition, A. Hrdlička: Resul of 
Excavations at Machu Picchu, Hiram Bingham; The Horse and the 
Plains Culture, Clark Wissler? Field Work among the Pagan Tribes of the 
Philippines, Fay C. Cole; The Sar-e ar Human Saerifice of the Bagobo, 
Elizabeth FL Metcalí; Daily Life of the Southern Patutes Forty Years Ago, 

| See American Anthropologist, April-June, iiy- 

* To appear in a future issue of the American Anthropologist, 
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Е. 5. Dellenhaugh; Conditions favoring the Development of Totemic Orgun- 
ization, Franz Boas: The Physical Type of the. Burusheki of the Northern 
Himalaya, R. B. Dixon; A Piebald Family of White Americans, А. Е. 
Jenks; А Folk Dance from the Charente, France, Charles Peabody; 
Iroquois Toiemic Complex, A. A. Goldenweiser; Home Songs of the Twa 
Indians, H. J. Spinden: Negro Lore in South Carolina, H. C. Davis: 
The Bridge of Sunbeams, Phillips Barry: The Japanese New Year, 
Mock Joya; Some Aspects of the Folkiore of the Central Algonkin, Alanson 
Skinner. | 

Additional papers were read by title: My Experience in the Souilh Seas, 
A. B. Lewis: Outline af ihe. Morphology and Phonetics of the Keresan 
Dialect of Cochiti, J. P. Harrington; The Relation of Winnebago to Plains 
Culture, Paul Radin; {a) Sinslauan, a Newly Discovered Linguistic 
Family; (b) Ап Ethnological Skeich of the Wattlaipuan Tribes of Norik- 
casiern Oregon, Leo J. Frachtenberg; An Introduction to the Study of 
Indiam Religion, Paul Radin, 

Vatg UNIVERSITY 
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WAYSIDE SHRINES 1M. NoETIWESTERN CALITORNIA 

Ix northwestern California there are numerous spots of more or less 
sacred nature. [n all cases noted they are by some well-traveled trail. 
Several of them are on the crest of ridges and a few in the neighborhood 
of springs. The ceremonial requirements are perhaps different for each 
sacred place. Many of them are called resting places where the traveler 
is expected to seat himself for a few moments, smoke, and rest. In the 
case of these particular places It is not certain thataiuch that is sacred or 
religious is attached to the localities. [t seems rather that a convention, 
à social habit, requires one to stop at these places. In the myths and 
tales of the region it is almost invariably the custom to mention that 
those passing stopped at such points to rest. The reason given for the 
existence of these resting placea is that the culture hero or some other 
important person stopped to rest at these placesin mythical times. Such 
a resting place is mentioned in the upper or sky world in a Chilula 
nicdicine forniula, 

There are various places where the traveler is expected to shoot with 
bow and arrows. The explanation of such places is usually that in 
mythical times competition in long-distance shooting occurred at these 
places, between travelers who met there by chance. The celestial resting 
place mentioned above was of this sort since the formula mentions the 
shooting. 

Near Korbel ns one begins the ascent of the mountain from the North 
Fork valley stands the stub of a redwood tree. Into this tree in earlier 
times any Hupa who passed shot an arrow, In recent years it is the 
custom) to insert a twig of a tree or a small piece of brush instead, — There 
were formerly two such trees. One of them was cut for lumber some 
years ago, The Indians claim the tree left died from sympathy. Near 
the trail fram Bair's òn Redwood creek to Hupa on the ridge which 
separates Minor creek from North Fork creck is a place of offering. 
Each passer hy must drop a stick ог stone and pray, He says; " Lam 
going into the country of the enemy. May l return in safety." On the 
return journey the praverisa thanksgiving. "'] have been to the country 
of the enemy, | am glad | am returning alive.” This spot. seems to 
mark, in & rather indefinite way, the boundary between the Hupa on 
Trinity river and Redwood Indians on Redwood creek. 
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A similar place of offering isona trail which leads up the ridge between 
Djictanadiü and Xaslindiü creeks on the east side of Trinity river. 
This: place has not been seen by the writer, but a: Hupa once told of 
misfortune coming upon an Indian who set the accumulated pile on fire. 

In the Van Duzen region, occupied formerly by the Nongatl, resting 
places on ridges are mentioned in myths and tales, [n one case offerings 
were left at a spring where one was expected to rest and drink. At 
another spring no offering was left. The narrator explained that the 
water of the first spring was originally bad and was purified by Coyote, 
the Nongat| culture hero. At the second spring no such deed was 
performed, therefore no offering was lelt. Such offerings are spoken 
af as paying.” 

In ooo case a very definite origin was given of an offering piace similar 
to the one between Hupa valley and Redwood creek mentioned above. 
While riding through the country of the SifikyGne on the ridge between 
the drainage of Matole river and the South Fork of Eel river, Briceland 
Charlie, a Siükyóne, pointed out this place and made the customary 
offering of a twig broken froma tree, The name given the place having 
excited curiosity, its etymology wassought, The name was said to mean 
"hands lie," ‘The explanation given was that many years ago a war 
band of hís tribe went to Briceland to avenge the death of some of its 
menibers upon the natives of that place. They killed a man and brought 
hia hands and feet to this spot, where they buried them. The spot was 
said toó have been chosen well within the territory of the victors. The 
prayer customary is the expression of a wish that such a fate may not 
overtake the traveler. This informant claims to know of other such 
places north in the Van Duzen country which he said had a similar origin. 
This conjecture of the [Indian may be correct, but it must be borne in 
mind that the Hupa and probably the Nongatl were not in the habit of 
taking trophies from their enemies. The places of offering, however, 
may have survived the practice. 
| | С Puy EARLE GODDARD 
AwERICAM MtrsgtM Ok Natusal History 

New YoK Cry 


Dg MarruüEew ox WalcHT's ORIGIN. AND. ANTIQUITY OF MAN 

| uave delayed answering Dr Matthew's strictures on my book in 
the Cetober-December number, 1912, of. Current. Anthropologicol. Liter- 
‘ature, because it was intimated that other phases would be touched on by 
other reviewers in later numleraof the journal. Butasthe other reviews 
have not yet appeared, it is not well to neglect longer Dr Matthew's 
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serious charge that mv “argument is throughout a prejudiced, and at 
times somewhat unscrupulous, presentation of such facts and opinions 
as may Serve to support " my conclusions. 

One of his charges is that | have not accepted the “ planetesimal 
theory " of the formation of the solar system; but in this 1 am probably 
still in company with the great majority of leading astronomers. and 
physicists of the world. Besides, the calculations of Sir George Darwin 
on which I have placed reliance are not dependent on amy theory regarding 
the loss of heat by radiation from the solar system, but on the action of 
gravity in checking the diurnal revolution of the moon. However much 
f uncertainty he may later have admitted to enter Into his data for 
calculation, it is certain that astronomers and physicists do set some 
limitation to geological! time, And those who have set comparatively 
narrow limits are not of such a grade that their opinions can be lightly set 
aside. 

To the charge that [ have “ ingeniously combined " the estimates of 
geological periods made by “ Williams, Dana, Walcott and Upham" 
[he should also have added Wallace] so as to secure a minimum length 
for the Glacial period, it i& proper to say that Walcott's conclusion amply 
justifies my inferences. His words are: “Geologic time is-of great but 
not of Indefinite duration. I believe that it can be measured by tena of 
millions but not by single millions, or hundreds of millions of years," 
His calculations led him to limit geologic time as shown in stratified 
deposit& to between 25,000,000 and 70,000,000 years; while Wallace's 
calculations from the rate of the erosion of the earth's surface and the 
amount of deposition to produce the sedimentary strata of all the geologic 
ages are that not more than 30,000,000 years are required. No geologic 
facts have been brought forward which would indefinitely enlarge these 
enleulations. Besides; no ingenious combination of theories te needed 
to give basis for my arguments for the recent date of the Glacial epoch. 
My estimates concerning the date and length of the Glacial epoch are 
based on abundant facts that cannot well be neglected by anyone who 
proposes to have an intelligent opinion on the subject. 

I am glad to see that Dr Matthew agrees with me in discrediting the 
supposed evidence of Tertiary man. This is especially fortunate since 
it has been determined by the latest evidence that Pithecanthropus is 
certainly post-Tertiary. The argument for great antiquity of man, 
therefore, now depends on the evidence [or a slow rate of biological 
development. Ard here we come to a subject in which much confusion 
of thought has arisen from a loose tise of the word “species.” a term 
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which 1 have aimed to avoid spplving ro the minor divisions of the 
human race, determined by minute anatomical peculiarities. 

For example, while it is true that Lydekker save that the bones of 
Pithecanthropus “constitute a further link in the chain, bringing man 
nearer his simian prototype," he had said, just before, that they are 
human, and “ are not held to represent what has been called the ' missing 
link * bridging over the gull between man and the apes." — Cope, also in 
speaking of. Pillecanthrofus, says that the “ femur is long, straight, and 
entirely human," Later he says, '" Until we learn the character of the 
lower jaw of the latter we shall be in doubt as to whether thie individual 
pertains to the Momo sapiens or vo the Homo Neanderthatensis.” But 
i his final conclusions concerning Homo Neandertheiensiz he had said 
that while we have in it “a greater number of simian characteristics 
than exist in any of the known races of the. Homo sopiens . . . there te 
still, to. use the langsage of. Fraipont ard. Lóhest, an ' abyss ' between 
the man oí Spy und the highest ape." 

Now, it is evident that thie “abyss of Cope and thia "gulf" of 
Lydekker represent about az large spaces as are generally allowed for 
specie, and that the comparatively minute anatomical peculiarities are 
scarcely greater than those which characterize the different races of men 
at the present time. They are hardly worthy to be called specific 
characteristics, and Cope evidently hesitates to cal) the individuals 
" species," but generally speaks of them às " races" or " types," and 
in one case as sub-species" — In fact, the effort to bridge the “ abyss" 
which separates Heme sapiens from rhe apes is mot more successful 
than thé attempt to bridge the St Lawrence by à single span. The 
argument from gradual approach is not effective to cover all distances. 
The spans of a bridge cannot be spread indefinitely; beyond а certain 
point they break down. ‘This may be illustrated by the limitations which 
are set to the speed of trotting horses. The time of trotting a mile in 
2.40 as it was fifty years ago has-‘now been reduced to 7.04. But no one 
supposes it-will ever be reduced to nothing, orindeed to half its original 
amount. 

Just. here I may be permitted to correct another false charge made by 
Dr Matthew against me, namely, that of misrepresenting Professor 
Sollas, in quoting him às authority for my conclusion that “ the difer- 
ences between the Heidelberg jaw and that of living races are slight and 
do not warrant specific distinction,” This. is false. | simply quote 
Sollas' statement concerning the dentition which he says is "in some 
respects less simian than that which can sometimes be observed in existing 
primitive races, such ae the Australians” 
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Finally, what Dr Matthew says abour my crediting the evidences for 
Pleistocene man on the Pacific coast well proves the statement, which I 
have samewhere made, that the devotees af physical science at the present 
time, as a clas, are incapable of appreciating the weight of ordinary 
evidence in proof of individual facts. Dr Matthew thinks that Mr 
Sinclair has disproved or made doubtful every one “ of the long list oí 
alleged discoveries of human remains under the lava beds of the Pacific 
coast," Mr Sinclair has, indeed, as | freely admit, proven that the 
Calaveras skill which Whitney brought to Cambridge could not have 
come from the place from which Whitney thought it did. But I have 
elsewhere shown from information which I personally gathered on. the 
spot how a mistake could easily arise in the substitution of the wrong 
skull without any intention to deceive, The evidence still stands that 
Matison found and browght to Mr Seribner a skull from the place des- 
ignated, 

As to the evidence for the many other similar discoveries, it is not 
true that Mr Sinclair has disproved any of them, or brought evidence 
to throw reasonable doubt over any of them. He merely surmises that 
Clarence King might not have observed the facts with sufficient care to 
form a trustworthy opinion of the position of the object which he took 
with his own hands {rom the gravel beneath Table mountain, Mr Sin- 
clair disbelieves the evidence which Mr Becker collected concerning the 
relics [ound in the shaft at Rawhide gulch, largely because the mortar of 
andesite and the spearheads of obsidian are of material which is found in 
pre-volcanic gravels, overlooking the possibility of their having been 
carried thither by commerce: whereas we have found bushels of obsidian 
implements in a single mound in Ohio which must have been brought in 

»prehistoric times from the far distant Rocky Mountains. 

As to the evidence lor the MeTarnahan mortar, which T carefully 
obtained twenty years ago, all that Mr Sinclair can lind to throw doubt 
over it is that Mr MeTarnahün's brother says it was found by them 
" back of the lagging during the work of retimbering."" But there was 
to motive for anyone to have carried it in there 700 feet from the outside. 

1 тау also odd a word about the Nampa figurine, The evidence 
that this came from 300 fert beneath fluvial deposits, covered by a few 
feet of lava, in the Snake River valley, Idaho, was first collected by Mr 
Charles Francis Adams and several of his associates while on the spot a 
few days-after its discovery. A better jury for testing evidence could 
not be found, and they knew all the: persons in any way connected with 
the discovery, Furthermore a great amount of internal evidence supe 
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porting the external evidence has been presented, while there was nothing 
to discredit the evidence but some supposed general conditions which on 
examination proved to be of no positive weight. Indeed no one has had 
the hardihood to dispute rhe evidence on anything but theoretical 
grounds. If Dr Matthew had familianzed himself with all the evidence 
concerning remains of man beneath the lava deposita on the Pacific 
coast, and not trusted to the criticisms of a single critic writing many 
years alter and depending wholly on general considerations, he could 
not have written às he has in his criticism of my position on the subject. 

One more word: The cause of variations in animals and plants is 
still-as profound a mystery to scientific men as it has ever heen, To 
suppose that chance variations have furnished the ground for natural 
selection leading up ro the marvelous organizations which we find in 
both plants and animals involves a mathematical absurdity. Design 
must be reckoned with in some shape. The manner in which we think 
it to enter will be determined largely by one’s philosophy concerning 
ultimate things "Sports" occur in nature. My own statement is 
that to Science, man, while genetically connected with the lower species, 
appeared asa “sport,” and that as yet thefe is no sufficient evidence 
that he attained his present superiority by infinitesimal degrees, When 
Dr Matthew finds the evidence for which he hopes in central Asia we 
shall all be glad to consider it. 

Bur space forbids reference to several other pointe in which Dr 
Matthew's criticisms ‘are unjust. I close by simply saying that in Dr 
Matthew's slurring reference to my knowledge and use of early Biblical 
documents as contributing something to the solution of the problem af 
the early distribution of the human race, he betrava his own ignorance 
of the present state of Biblical criticism. The theories by which the 
antiquity of those documents were challenged twenty-five years ago in 
Germany are now discredited and are being rapidly abandoned in the 
country from which they emanated. But this ie not the place in which 
to present the evidence-of this fact. G. FkEDERICK WsaicGHT 

COnzRLIN, Cho 

Tug '" Rer-raiNT PEOPLE " 

Ir hus ever been a failing of some archeologists, both here and abroad, 
to attribute great age to any form of burial or aboriginal objects the 
origin of which was not apparent. For this reason many graves dis- 
covered on the coast of Maine have heen considered the work of a 
mysterious people whom "for want of a better name we have designated 
the "Red-gaint People." The name has been applied on account of 
the large amount of red hematite (red oxide of iron; FeO) found in 
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most of the graves. But the custom of placing a mass of this mineral 
in graves was not confined to the people of Maine, since it has been found 
associated with human remains, either in mounds or in separate graves, 
probably in every state east of the Mississippi. In seme parts of Florida 
vast quantities of the red oxide had been mixed with the natural white 
sand, coloring the latter a pinkish hue, and placed as distinct strata 
ti mounds. Thè following is [rom a description of a mound on Murphy 
island, Putnam county, Florida: 

"The body of the mound was composed of the whitish sand of the surrounding 
territory, with the marginal portions, 4 ft. or 5 ft. in, dyed a light pink through the 
intentional admixture of the red oxide of fron. Pockets of pink sand. amd of light 
chocolate colored sand, some of considerable size, were encountered throughout 
the mound," 

At another point in the same mound a large number of objects 
of stone were discovered 
“ten feet down, in a pocket of red IHemadlíte, near human remains." 

Many similar references could be quoted. About thirty years ago 
three small mounds occupying the summit ol a blulf between Spoon river 
and Walnut creek, in Knox county, Minois, were examined. The largest 
of the group was about three feet in height, with diameters of 64 and 47 
feet. Ata depth of two feet below the center, ashes were encountered 
resting upon a stratum of clay about three inches in thickness. The 
clay had the appearance of having been packed while in a plastic state. 
" Below the packed clay ia a thin stratum of red paint, and below the 
paint, ashes and paint intermingled. In this material we found 14 arrow- 
points made of hornstone.'! 

But to return to Maine. The graves are practically destitute of all 
traces of human remains, but of itself this condition is not necessarily 
proof of great antiquity. The cemeteries are along the shores of lakes 
and streams, consequently the ground i» probably more moist than in 
other sections, and this element, aided by the extreme cold often pre- 
vailing in this locality, would have hastened the decay and final disap- 
pearance of human bodies. 

Mr Moorehead fails to describe the exact form and size of the graves 
examined by his party, bat we are fed to believe they are similar to those 

: Moorehead, Wàtzen K.. The Hedpaint Peaple of Mulne, American Awthro- 
pologist, vol. xv, Jan.-Mcen., tot. pp. 33-47. 


1 Mowe, Clarence B., Certain Sam Mounda of Duval County, Florida, in Jeurn- 
Acad. Nat. Sci, Phila, vol. x, 1895. pp. 63-76. 


! Adams, W. H.. Mounds [n the Spoon River Valley, [linals, Smilhsusian Report 
for 1883. pip. 830-837. 
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discovered by Mr Willoughby about twenty vears арол Admirable 
drawings of some of the latter are given in the article cited. ‘These 
represent pits from two to three feet in diameter and of about the same 
depth. Resting upon the bottom is a quantity of pulverized hematite, 
and often some yellow oxide, which has resulted from the oxidation of 
masses of pyrite. These pits closely. resemble the caches met with on 
the sites of many villages of Algonquian and Iroquoian triber, and a 
human body to have heen placed in one would necessarily have been 
flexed, and probably wrapped in a robe or a bag. Some pite-are larger 
and are supposed to have contained several bodies, similarly placed, 

The upper surfaces of many graves are shown to be decidedly concave: 
this wouid have resulted from the settling of the earth alter the decay 
of the human body end its accompanying objects of a perishable nature, 

Now, in view of these discoveries made on tlie coast of Maine, within 
the limits of the territory of the Abnaki, it is of interest to consider the 
form of burial practised by the kindred [ndians which occupied Cupe Cod, 
Massachusetts, during the eatly part of the seventeenth century, 

The Pilgtimsin the Mazfower reached Cape Cod and came tò anchor 
within the present harbor of Provincetown, November 1, 1620. A 
:-small party was soon sent ashore to explore the neighboring forests, and 
in their journal, under. date of November 30, the following entry occurs: 

“When we had marched five or six myles into the Woods, and could find 
Ho signes of any people, we returned agdine another way, and as we came into 
the plaine ground, wee found a. place like a graue, but it was much bigger anid 
longer than any we had yet semne. lt was also covered with boorda, so. as we 
mused what it should be, and resolved to digge it up, where we found, first 4 
Matt, and under that a fayro Bow, and there another Matt, and under that a 
boord about three quarters long, finely carved and paynted, with three tynes, or 
broches on the top, like a Crowne; also betweene the Matts we found Boules, 
Trayes, Dishes, and zucir like Trinkera; at length we came toà laire new Mait, 
and vader that two Bundles, the one bigger, the other lesse, we opened the greater 
and found in it a great quantitic of fine and perfect red Powder, and in it the bones 
and skull of a man. “The skull had fine yellow haire still on it, and some of the 
flesh vaconsumed; there was bound vp with it a koife, a pack-needle, and two or 
three old iron things. . .. We opened the lesse bundle likewise, and found of the 
same Power in it, and the bones and head of a little childe; about the leggs, and 
other parts of it was bound strings, and bracelets of fine white Beads: there was 
also by it a little Bow, about three quarters lang, and. some other odd knocks; 
we brought sundry of the pretiest things away with ua, and covered the Corps 

— AWiloughby. C. C, Prehistorie Barlal Pinces in Maine, Paperi of the Peabody 
Munem, Harvard Unitersiiy, vol. nu. б, 1808, 

' Cheever, G. B., The Joarnal of the Pilgrims ai Plymontic, New York, 1K40, p. 358. 

(This ia often designáted the Mourt Relation? 
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vpagaine, After this, we digged in sumdry like places, but found no more Corne, 
nor any things ole but gruues." 

Tie last statement makes it appear that the graves were so similar 
іп lorm and appearance to the caches in which the corn was stored that 
ane could not be distinguished from the other, therofore the very recent 
graves encountered by the Pilgrima were of the same form as those il- 
justrated by Willoughby. These graves on Cape Cod, if found at the 
present doy, would present an appearance in. every respect similar to 
those found on the coast of Maine. The outline of à pit could be traced 
in the sandy eoil; all signsof the human remains, together with other 
objects of a. perishable nature, would probably have vanished, but all 
examples pf stone and metal, and the " great quantitie of fine and perfect 
red Powder," the insoluble red oxide of tron, would remain. This was 
the form of burial practised by the Algonquian tribe found occupying 
the extreme eastern parts of Massachusetts three centuries ago, and the 
same custom may have pergiated forsome years. Why then should graves 
similar in every respect, but situated a comparatively short distance 
northward on the coast, yet within the territory of a kindred people, be 
attributed to sate mysterious race? The cemeteries examined by 
Moorehead am] earlier by Willoughby should unquestionably be. con- 
sidered the work of the Abnaki, and many graves may be of more recent 
origin than those riled by the Pilgrims in the year 1620; 

Soon after coming into contact with Europeans the Indians along 
the coast lost many of their primitive customs and followed the éxaniples 
eet by the newcomers. The inhabitants of Cape Cod ceased burying 
their dead in pits, and placed the bodies, extended, in graves, Te is 
quite evident the same change of custom resulted among the kindred 
tribes on the coast of Maine. The two forms would be very easily dis- 
tinguished, aa ls evidently ihe case; 

" Although the cemeteries of tho Rod-paint Poople are readily distinguishable 
from those of recent Algonquian tribes, the identification of their village &ites is 
no easy matter. With reference to the latter, nothing may now be said, aa it 
will be necessary to devote two or more seasons of additional exploration before 
the villages or camp sites of these poculiar people can be determined, and cyen 
then a clear line of demarcation may be difficult to draw."* 

A change in the manner of disposing of the dead would in no way 
have Caused a change if the appearance ol the village or camp sites ol 
the same people, consequently many seasotis may elapse and still "a 
elcar line of demarcatian " will not have been recognized. 

UxrvEnsrTY, ViRDIAIA D, I. Bususgrt, ]g. 

i Moorhead, op. ci, pp. 15. 
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First National Conference on Race Betterment.— Four hundred men 
and women of prominence, comprising the frst representative group ol 
scientific experts ever gathered in America for that purpese, met in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, January 5—12, to assemble evidence of racc 
deterioration and to consider methods of checking the downward trend 
ol mankind. The meeting was known as the First National Conterence 
on Race Betterment. Already the effect of the Conference ts apparent 
in Battle Creek, where popular interest in mental and physical efficiency 
was awakened by a series of public school tests which showed an alarming 
percentage of defective children in all grade. The Conference had its 
inception in the efforts of four men, particularly interested in rare 
betterment— Reverend Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn: Dr J. H. Kellogg, of the Battle Creek Sanitorium: Sir Horace 
Flunkett, former minister of agriculture for Ireland, and Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale University. At the invitation of a central com- 
mittee chosen largely by these men, fifty men and women of national 
prominence in the fieltle of science and education shared in the program. 
Their addresses, together with open discussion of many of the points 
considered, constituted a widespread study of all phases of evident race 
degeneracy and the advocacy of many ideas of reform, Some of the 
suggested methods of improvement are frequent medical examination of 
the well, outdoor lile, temperance in dict, biologie habits of living, open- 
air schools and playgrounds, the encouragement of rural life, the segrega- 
tion or aterilixation of defectives; the encouragenwent 0f eugenic marriages 
by requiring medical certificates before granting license, and the es- 
tallishing of a eugenics registry for the development of a racecol human 
thoroughbreds. Among those having a share in the program wore: 
Rev, Newell Dwight Hillis, Jacul Riis, Judge Ben. B. Lindsey, Booker 
T. Washirgton, Dr Victor C. Vaughan, Dr S. Adolphus Kuopf, Dr C. B. 
Davenport, Dr J. X. Hurty, the Very Reverend) (Dean) Walter Taylor 
Sumner, and many others of equal prominence, 


Peabody Museum Buildmg.—On May 28, 1913, the sod was turned 
for the foundations of the last section of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archawlogy and Ethnology of Harvard University that will jom it to 

ты 
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the University Museum, An address by Professor F. W. Putnam, who 
assisted in breaking ground for the first section 54 years ago, was read, in 
his absence through illness, by Dr Charles Peabody. A considerable 
company listened to the reading which took place in the Peabody 
Museum, and proceeded afterward to the southwest corner of the open 
space between the Peabody section and the Geological section of the 
University Museum. Were President Lowell with а spade cut out a aod, 
which was lifted and placed on a wheelbarrow by Mra Hi L. Higginson, 
a daughter of Professor Louis Agassiz, After that, Messrs George and 
Max Agassiz, with Dr Charles Peabody, Mr C. C, Willoughby, and other 
officers of the different sections of the Museum, lifted sods and placed 
them in the wheelbarrow, Professor Putnam being represented by his 
son Eben anit his daughter Alice, thus following out the plans made by 
Professor Louis Agassiz for the cutting of the first sod of the Museum 
building. A small column of earth adjoining the spot where the sod was 
cut was left standing in the excavation so that Professor Putnam might: 
actually take part in the removal of the last sod. On Tune 21 Professor 
l'utiam, Mrs Putnam and Miss Putnam, Mr Samuel Henshaw, Director 
of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, Dr Peabody and his son Alfred, 
with Mr Willoughby and Mr Guernsey, officers of the Peabody Museum, 
took up this sod and removed the column of earth from the excavation. 
Professor Putnam's address is printed in full in The Harvard Gradwates 
Maguzine far September, t913. 


Rev. Joseph Alexander Gilfillan died in New York City on November 
18, 1903, alter a year's illness. Mr Gilfillan was born near Londonderry, 
Ігешій, іп October, 1838, and was of Seotch-Irish descent; He was 
educated in Londonderry, spent two years in the University of Edinburgh, 
and when nineteen years of age came to the United States and settled 
in the then Territory of Minnesota. Не маз engaged in business with 
hie uncle at Faribault, then studied three years for tlie ministry in the 
Theological Seminary of New York, and after traveling for a vear 
went t6 Duluth, where hé was órdalned us an Episcopal clergyman in 
1870. He remained in. Duluth for two years, spent a year in Brainerd, 
Minnesota (at. both of which places he had a church), and in 1873 was 
sent a4 missionary to the Chippewa Indians.at White Earth, Minnesota, 
where he remained until failing health compelled his retirement, twenty- 
hve years later, after which time he resided chiefiy in Washington; D. C. 
Mr Gilfillan had the superintendence of all the missionary work of the 
Emecopal church in. Minnesota, his cireuit covering an area of nearly 
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300 miles in the northern, sparsely settled part of the state. It may 
be said that his assignments were always in the most difficult and inhos- 
pitable places, whether among the Indians or in the lumber camps. Не. 
acquired an excellent speaking knowledge of the Chippewa language, and 
endeared himself to the Indians by his gentle and kindly manner, He 
wrote many articles ac Chippewa subjects, including " Minnesota Geo- 
graphical Names Derived from the Chippewa Language" (Fifteenth 
Report of the Minnesota Geological and Natural History Survey, 1587), 
and was the author of “ The Ojibway, a Novel of Indian Life of the 
Period of the Early Advance of Civilization in the Great Northwest “ 
(New York and Washington, 1904). 


Mir ALANSON SKINNER has returned from afour months” collecting trip 
among the Indians of Manitoba and Wisconsin for the American Museum 
of Natural History. While in Manitoba he made a detailed study of the 
so-called Plains Ojibwa, a group regarding themselves as independent 
of the Gjibwa proper, and designating themselves as " Bungi." — Part of 
the Bungi reside on Turtle Mountain reserve in. North Dakota. The 
chief point of interest resulting from Mr Skinner's observations їз that 
these Ojibwa present very clearly traits of culture pertaining both to the 
Central Algonquian tribes of the eastern woodlands and to the Plains 
Indians of the bufalo country to the west. The study of these transi 
tional or mixed cultures is of importance just now, because of the dis- 
cussions between geographers and anthropologists as to the relation 
between geographical environment and culture, Also, such studies bear 
directly on the theoretical problem as.to whether a people gets its culture 
chiefly Бу borrowing it from others or by inventing it independently under 
the stimulus of similar conditions of life —American Museum Journal. 


Asona the lectures delivered in the course of the University Museum, 
Philadelphia, commencing November 1, three were by Professor Boas, 
on American Race Problems, tho Indian, the African, and the Immigrant 
being surcessively discussed on November 8 aud 22, and December 6. 
Oa November ts Mr Frederick 1. Monsen spoke of Mexico and Her 
People, amd on the 29th Mr Fay Cooper Cole addressed the Museum on 
The Pygmies: the Social and Home Life of the most Primitive of Living 
Races: On January 3 Mr Monsen will lecture on The Indians of the 
Painted Desert: on the toth Mr Cole will speak of Mindanao, the Land 
ef Human Sacrifice; on the 24th Mr Charles Wellington Furlong. will 
deliver an address on The Wild River Lands of the Guianas and Their 
Peoples, and Gn January 31 Professor Hiram Bingham will speak of The 
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Land of the Incas, presenting some of the results of hia archeological 
researches in Peru. 


Rev. GinLsERT L. Wirsow, of Minneapolis, à volunteer field-worker 
In anthropology for the American Museum of Natural History, has just 
completed twoemonths' study of the zodculture of the Hidatsa-Mandan 
Indians in North Dakota. The tèrm " zoóculture " is often used to 
designate all the relations between man and animals, especially such as 
are to.any degree domesticated. Mr Wilson reports the work unusually 
successful. His notes show that these people had worked out a detailed 
and definite body of knowledge for the breeding, training, and use of 
dogs a8 traction animals. Later when horses were introduced among 
tliem, they worked out another system for that animal. "The results of 
this study will be published by the Museum. 


Is the alcove of the North American archeology hall of the American 
Museum of Natural History a mural series of unusual interest haa recently 
been completed.. 1t consists of five polychrome frescoes, three of which 
are enlarged copies of the frescoes on the walls of the cavern of Font-de- 
Сашпе іп France and two are enlarged copies (rom the ceiling of Alta- 
mira ín Spain; The originals of these are handed down to us from the 
Old Stone Age and represent. paleolithie art at its highest point of per- 
fection. The date of these cavern paintings is problematical, but it із 
safe to say that they were painted at least twenty-five thousand years 
ago. The copies in the Museum were made by Mr Albert Operti. 


Amone the recent accessions of American objects by the University 
Museum, Philadelphia, are the following: Twelve ancient atone imple- 
ments dig ip on Calf island in Frenchman's bay on the Maine coast, 
collected by Professor Warren K. Moorthead and presented hy Mr 
Edward Morrell; five painted bufalo robes and two deerskin pouches with 
porcupine-quill embroidery; a drum collected at Santa Clara, California, 
presented by Mr W, H. Mechling; a collection of Inca pottery, gold and 
silver images, and bronze implements, brought from Peru in the early 
part of the nineteenth century and presented by Mrs Randolph Clay of 
London, 


Ox January 6 Associate Professor Frederick Starr, of the department 
of sociology and anthropology in the University of Chicago, begins a 
course of five illustrated lectures on the general subject of " Japan: The 
Land of the Rising Sun "at the Abraham Lineola Center of the University 
Lecture Association in Chicago. The subjects of the individual lectures 
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аге аз follows: “ The Life of the Japanese," '" Japanese Religion," 
"The Hairy Ainu of Japan," " Korea: The Land of the Morning Calm," 
and “ Far Eastern Questions." 


Tus department of anthropology of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, has recently purchased from Мг С, A. Paul, of 
‘Oldtown, Maine, a collection from the Micmac Indians, The Museum 
has hitherto possessed very few specimens from this tribe, and such speci- 
mens are rare In most institutions. The collection includes some old 
‘specimens of beadwork and various utensils showing carving similar to 
the characteristic work of the northeastern New England tribes. 


Tur death is announced of Dr A. F. Le Double, professor of anatomy 
at the Ecole de Médécine in Tours, France. Professor Lo Double was an 
‘indefatigable worker and published a number of works of special value 
to anatomy and anthropology on the variations of the muscular system 
and on the bones of the skull, face, and spine, Death overtook him in his 
sixty-sixth year and in the midst of preparation for further work on the 
variations oí the tiuman system. 


THe Cnanues 5. Masow archeological collection from the vicinity 
of Jonesboro, Tennessee, presented to the American Museum of Natural 
History by the late J. Pierpont Morgan, contains several remarkable 
engraved shell gorgets and a minber of unusual stone implements among 
which are two large exceptional celts. The entire collection came from 
one locality and thus constitutes an important addition to the Museum's 
series for the Eastern states. 


Sim Aptuve EvAN= has presented to the museum at Cambridge, 
England, the last instalment of an interesting set of objects selected from 
the collections of his father, the late Sir John Evane. The gift consists 
of 121 specimens ranging in date from prehistoric times to the eighteenth 
century. The value of the collection is greatly enhanced by the fact 
that all the specimens composing 1 were found in Cambridgeshire and the 
adjacent counties. 

THe Department of Archeology of the Missouri Historical Saciety 
at St Louis has issued its firat bulletin, devoted to Prehistoric Objects 
Classifed and Described, by Gerard Fowke, the object of the paper being 
"tg present as briefly as possibie some information about Missouri's 
primitive inhabitants" The publication consists of 32 pages, including 
the index, and is Wustrated with a number of plates. The price is 
twenty-five cents, 
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De Atnert Eswest Jenks; Professor of Anthropology in the 
University of Minnesota will take sabbatical leave of absence from the 
university the second semester of the present year. He will spend 
February and March, 1914, in the southern part of the United States, and 
the next six months in northern Africa and in Europe. He will observe 
certain aspects of ethnic amalgamation, and influence of environment on 
groups of men. 


AT the récent annual meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association held in New York City, Professor Roland В. Dixon of Harvard 
University. was re-elected President, and Professors Franz Boas of 
Columbia University and George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University 
were designated to represent the Association at the International Congress 
of Americanists to be held in Washington, D. C., October 3 to 10, 1914. 

News hua been received from Dr William C. Farabee; who is now in 
Brazil directing the University of Pennsylvania Expedition in the Amazon 
region. The expedition had passed through the territóry inhabited by 
the. Macusi Indians, and. was starting, with forty porters, through the 
Wai Wai country into unexplored parts of French and Dutch Guiana. 

AT the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Philadel- 
phia, Dr Ignaz Zollschan, of Vienna, will deliver three lectures on January 
L4, 15, and 19 on " The Cultural Value of the Jewish. Race," ** The 
Significance of the Mixed Marriage," and “ Tendencies of Economic 
Development. Among the Jewish People," | 

Ms CustsrormgR Wax, ol Plymouth, Pa. curator of archeology 
of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society at Wilkes-Barre, 
announces the approaching publication of a work on North Appa- 
lachsan Indian Pottery, comprising about 100 pages of descriptive matter 
and numerous illustrations, 


Ar the meeting of the general cominittre of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at. Atlanta, Georgia, commencing 
December 29th, Dr Clark Wiseler, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, was elected Vice-president for Section H (Anthropology) to 
serve during 1914. 


Mr J. P. HARRINGTON announces that his recent extensive study of 
the languages òf the Yuman and Chutashan stocks of California leads 
him to believe that these two stocks are genetically related, and that the 
relationship is traceable even in some of the more minute features of the 
structure. 
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WE regret to record the death, on April ath last, of Lamberto Loria, 
who had recently organized the Musei di Antropologia e di Etnologia 
of Rome and Florence, and, on June sth, at Torino, of Antonio Marro, 
à former assistant of Lombroso. 


Ат a meeting of the American Ethnological: Society held at the 
American Miseum of Natural History, November 26, Dr A. A. Golden- 
weiser read a paper on “ Individual Names among the Confederated 
Iroquois." 


Tug annual Huxley Memorial Lecture of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and [Ireland was delivered on. November 14 
by Professor W. ]. Sollas, F.R:S,, who took as his subject '"Paviland 
Careg," 

Da Arg5 HaptiCEA, of the U; S. National Museum, has been named 
a titular member of the Société Impériale des Amis d'Histoire Naturelle, 
d’ Anthropologie et d’Ethnographie, Moscow, Russia. 

De Livincston Farranp, Profeesor of Anthropology in Columbia 
University, has: been elected President of the University of Colorado. 

Mr W. J. WIsTEMBERG has been appointed preparator in archeology 
in the Geological Survey of Canada. 
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